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lEHER  OF  TRANSMIITAL 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  April  6?,  190J^. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Congress  the  Eleventh  Spe- 
cial Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  This  report  relates  to 
the  regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
printed  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  ordered  to  supply  the  Con- 
gress and  this  Department. 

Eespectfully, 

Geo.  B.  Cortelyou, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 
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LE'TTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington^  Z>.  (7.,  April  6^  190i. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Eleventh  Special 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  This  report  relates  to  regu- 
lation and  restriction  of  output  in  certain  trades  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  The  materials  for  this  report  were  collected  and  pre- 
pared in  the  main  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  assisted  by  John  H. 
Gray,  Ph.  D. ;  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D.,  and  severalof  the  special 
agents  of  this  Bureau.  Of  the  special  agents  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart 
was  engaged  on  the  industries  of  bituminous  coal,  machinery,  glass, 
pottery,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  brickmaking,  and  printing 
and  publishing;  Mr.  Walter  B.  Palmer  on  the  building  trades  and  the 
iron  and  steel,  cigar-making,  and  clothing  industries ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Buffington  on  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Doctor  Gray  collected 
the  data  for  England  and  Doctor  Weyl  the  information  for  the 
anthracite  coal  industry.  The  work  has  been  edited  by  Professor 
Commons. 

The  question  of  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  both  by 
emploj^ers  and  by  employees,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
during  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  but  I  know  of  no  official  report, 
either  in  this  or  in  other  countries,  dealing  with  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  restriction,  the  information  obtained  and 
embodied  herein  throws  much  light  of  a  new  and  important  charac- 
ter upon  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees.  It  comprehends 
reports  for  30  trades.  While  there  are  many  more  trades,  of  course, 
in  the  country,  the  30  dealt  with  embrace  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  those 
which  are  alleged  to  have  regulations  or  restrictions  of  output.  The 
report  can  therefore  be  considered  as  representative,  and  in  large 
degree  inclusive,  of  the  conditions  relating  to  output. 

The  importance  and  value  of  this  report  warrant  me  in  recommend- 
ing that  it  be  laid  before  the  Congress  at  an  early  day  that  it  may  be 
ordered  printed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 

Oammissioner. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT. 

The  term  "  restriction  of  output "  is  used  with  several  meanings, 
some  spurious,  others  lepfitimate.  In  this  investipition  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  employ  definitions  which  shall  clearly  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  This  introductory  statement  will  be  confined  to 
such  definitions  and  to  a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  restric- 
tions, without  any  attempt  to  present  a  complete  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence. Such  a  summary  would  be  impossible,  for  the  conditions  are 
so  widely  different  in  various  industries  and  in  different  localities  in 
the  same  industry  that  a  summary  would  be  misleading.  Very  many 
of  the  restrictions  mentioned  are  only  local  or  are  found  only  in  local 
unions  and  not  throughout  the  trade  or  industry.  This  should  be 
kept  in  mind  in  reading  this  introduction,  because  the  references  here 
made  in  parentheses  to  tlie  existence  of  restrictions  are  to  be  consid- 
ered solely  as  an  index  to  the  following  chapter  headings  and  not  as 
a  statement  of  the  prevalence  of  restriction  in  any  trade  or  industr3\ 
The  record,  so  far  as  investigated,  is  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  and  general  conclusions  can  not  be  drawn  from  the  merely 
indicative  character  of  this  introduction. 

It  has  of  course  not  been  possible  to  make  an  investigation,  either 
of  aU  trades  and  industries  or  of  all  local  unions  or  employers'  asso- 
ciations of  any  trade.  Attention  was  directed  to  trades  and  local 
organizations  concerning  which  charges  of  restriction  of  output  have 
been  made,  and  a  number  of  these,  as  far  as  possible,  were  investi- 
gated. In  some  cases,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain, 
employers'  associations  furnished  communications  from  their  mem- 
bers citing  instances  of  restrictions  among  labor  unions,  but  these, 
being  ex  parte  evidence,  do  not  appear  in  the  report  unless  the  estab- 
lishments themselves  were  visited  and  the  circumstances  investigated. 

The  restrictions  of  employers'  associations  have  to  do  with  the  total 

product  of  an  industry,  while  the  restrictions  peculiar  to  a  union  have 

•to  do  with  the  rate  or  speed  of  the  individual  workman's  output. 

'•A  single  case  has  been  found  where  a  union  attempts  to  restrict  the 

total  output  of  the  industr}'^,  but  this  is  done  through  agreement  with 

the  employers  (window  glass). 
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14  INTRODUCTION. 

^  The  term  "speed,"  as  used  in  this  report,  signifies  the  quantity  of 
(output  of  the  workman  in  a  unit  of  time,  as  one  hour.  As  ordinarily 
understood,  this  signifies  merely  the  intensity  of  exertion  while  at 
work,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  it  must  also  include 
three  other  factors,  namely,  machinery,  division  of  labor,  and  econ- 
omy of  administration.  Detailed  definitions  of  these  factors  will  be 
.given  in  order. 

INTENSITY  OF  EXEETION. 

Intensity  of  exertion  refers  solely  to  the  rate  of  output,  i.  e.,  the 
amount  of  output  during  a  unit  of  time,  as  one  hour.  A  restriction 
on  speed  may  make  possible  a  larger  number  of  hours  of  work  during 
the  day  or  may  enable  the  workman  to  continue  at  work  with  greater 
regularity  through  the  year,  and  therefore  with  a  reduced  number 
of  idle  days  for  rest  and  recuperation,  and  it  may  make  possible  a 
longer  period  of  trade  life.  The  workman,  as  an  individual,  may 
thus  produce  a  larger  output  during  the  year,  or  during  his  working 
life,  if  he  regulates  or  restrains  his  intensity  of  exertion,  but  so  far 
as  the  output  of  the  industry  is  concerned,  if  there  is  a  supply  of 
workers  to  take  the  place  of  those  worn  out,  his  restriction  of  speed 
must  be  counted  restriction  of  output.  Whether  the  restriction  on 
speed  is  justifiable  or  not  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  with  refer- 
ence to  the  compensations,  and  while  it  is  the  object  of  this  report  to 
set  forth  the  justifications  as  advanced  by  the  parties  concerned,  yet 
it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject  that  tlie  rate  of  out- 
put, or  speed,  be  distinguished  from  them.  This  topic  is  further 
treated  below  under  the  heading  "  justifications." 

MACHINERY. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  investigation  machinery  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  speed  or  output  of  the  individual 
workman,  and  a  restriction  on  the  use  of  machinery,  whether  imposed 
by  employers  through  the  patent  laws  or  by  workmen,  is  a  restriction 
on  the  speed  or  rate  of  output  This  restriction  may  exist  in  the  form 
of  a  prohibition  or  limitation  of  the  use  of  machinery  (window  glass, 
stonecutters),  or  a  prohibition  of  the  best  machinery  or  shop  equip- 
ment available  at  the  existing  stage  of  the  mechanical  arts  (machin- 
ery), or  it  may  consist  in  a  limit  to  the  number  of  machines  to  be 
tended  by  one  man  (machinery),  or  in  the  requirement  that  a  super- 
fluous number  of  men  shall  be  employed  in  operating  one  machine 
(pressmen,  structural  iron  workers,  brickmaking,  British  shoe  work- 
ers) ,  or  in  limiting  the  number  of  men  who  shall  handle  the  output  of 
one  machine  (coal  mining),  or  in  setting  a  limit  to  the  output  of  the 
machine  or  the  day's  work  (clothing  cutters,  lamp  chimneys,  coal  min- 
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ing,  iron  molding) ,  or  in  a  discriminating  scale  or  "  differential  "  in 
wages  or  method  of  payment,  by  which  the  machine  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  hand  labor  (coal  mining,  printing). 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

The  subdivision  of  labor  is  to  be  viewed  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
increasing  the  speed  or  output  of  the  individual,  and  is  similar  in  its 
effects  to  the  use  of  machinery.  ■  By*  splitting  up  the  various  opera- 
tions of  a  skilled  trade  and  specializing  each  workman  on  one  opera- 
tion it  becomes  possible  to  increase  the  output  of  the  force  and  there- 
fore the  total  output  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  workmen.  This 
shows  itself  statistically  unless  the  subdivision  has  been  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  cheap  labor,  whose  output  is  usually 
less.  Consequently  rules  or  practices  of  xmions  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  specialization  (clothing,  cigar  making,  machinery)  are  a 
restriction  on  output.  It  may  be  that  such  restriction  maintains  a 
higher  quality  of  skill  and  greater  versatility  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man and  makes  him  a  more  intelligent  producer  and  that  it  prevents 
the  introduction  of  cheap  labor.  These  considerations  are,  indeed, 
advanced  as  a  justification  for  this  restriction.  But  whether  or  not 
such  justification  is  valid  or  compensatory  is  an  entirely  separate 
question  from  whether  or  not  it  is  a  restriction. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

By  "  economy  of  administration  "  is  meant  those  arrangements  by 
means  of  which  duplicate  work  is  eliminated.  The  concentration  of 
industries  often  involves  the  centralization  of  work  which  hitherto 
has  been  performed  in  competing  establishments.  If  the  policy  of 
the  union  prevents  this  concentration  and  thereby  necessitates  a  larger 
number  of  workmen  to  produce  a  given  output,  this  should  be  counted 
as  a  restriction.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  rule  of  the  typographical 
union  which  endeavors  to  abolish  the  practice  of  loaning  and  borrow- 
ing matter  between  morning  and  evening  papers.  This  restriction 
I  and  the  justifications  advanced  therefor  are  treated  in  the  report  on 
printing  and  publishing. 

HOULS  AND  WAGES. 

The  policy  of  unions  in  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  per 
day,  although  often  criticised  as  a  policy  of  restricting  output,  and 
even  advocated  by  some  workmen  as  a  means  of  "  making  the  work  go 
round,"  has  not  been  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  an  investi- 
gation of  restrictions  on  output.  Considered  solely  with  reference  to 
speed  or  intensity  of  exertion,  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  each  day  usually  tends  to  increase  the  speed  rather 
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than  to  restrict  it.    From  the  standpoint  of  exertion  a  reduction  of 
hours  is  exactly  the  opposite  from  a  restriction  of  output. 

This  question  is  somewhat  confused  by  the  fact  tliat  a  reduction  of 
working  hours  is  usually  brought  about  without  a  reduction  of  wagey^^ 
a  circumstance  which  signifies  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  per 
hour.     But  an  increase  in  wage^  is  also  ojjposite  in  character  fi'oiii 
rCvStrictions  on  output,  although  at  several  points  in  this  investigation 
the  two  are  found  to  be  confused.     For  example,  the  criticism  has  fre- 
quently been  met  that  a  union  re<iuir6s  a  skilled  man  at  high  wages 
to  operate  a  machine  that  could  be  operated  as  efficiently  by  an 
unskilled  man  or  apprentice,  or  by  a  woman  or  boy,  and  tliis  is  cited 
as  a  restriction  on  output.     The  view,  however,  taken  in  this  investi- 
gation is  that  it  is  a  question  of  wages  and  riot  one  of  output.     If, 
however,  the  union  requires  four  men  to  operate  a  machine  where 
three  woidd  suffice  (printing  pressmen)  or  proliibits  a  workman  from 
operating  more  than  one  machine  when  he  could  just  as  efficiently 
operate  two  or  more  (machinery),  such  recjuircments  are  considered 
restrictions  on  output.     But  it  is  not  a  restriction  on  output  if  the 
union  requires  three  skilled  men  to  operate  a  machine  where  one 
skilled  and  two  unskilled  could  do  the  work  (pressmen,  glass  blow- 
ers) or  if  it  requires  a  skilled  man  at  journeyman's  wages  to  oj^erate 
a  machine  that  could  be  operated  by  an  unskilled  man  or  woman 
(machinists,  compositors).    The  latter  are  wage  demands,  while  the 
former  are  restrictions  on  the  rate  of  output    of    the    individual 
workman. 

The  same  distinction  has  been  made  in  treating  division  of  labor. 
Unions  are  found  which  take  a  stand  against  the  ''  team "  or 
"  gang  "  system  or  other  forms  of  subdividing  labor  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  (tailors,  cigar  makers).  Such  a  policy  is  here  considered 
a  restriction  on  output,  since  the  specialization  which  is  secured 
through  division  of  labor  usually  tends  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
workman.  The  case  is  different,  however,  when  the  employer  intro- 
duces division  of  labor  in  order  to  employ  cheap  labor  on  the  simpler 
operations  and  the  union  comes  in  and  sets  a  minimum  wage  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  utilize  such  cheap  labor.  In  such  a  case  the 
employer  may  find  it  less  profitable  to  subdivide  his  labor  (tailors), 
and  thus  indirectly  the  wage  demand  seems  to  lead  to  a  restriction 
of  output,  and  is  so  considered  by  many  who  have  been  interviewed. 
The  same  thing  occurs  where  a  machine  is  introduced  not  because 
it  increases  speed,  but  because  it  dispenses  with  skill  and  permits 
cheap  labor  to  be  substituted  for  dear  labor  (cigar  making).  A 
wage  scale  which  makes  either  of  these  unprofitable  is  proi>erly  not 
to  be  counted  a  restriction  on  output.  The  attempted  division  of 
labor  and  the  use  of  the  skill -dispensing  machine  are  not  really  means 
of  increasing  output,  but  rather  of  substituting  cheap  labor,    With- 
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out  cheap  labor  either  method  is  unprofitable;  but  if  the  union  goes 
further  and  requires  the  employer  to  let  each  skilled  man  carry  his 
material  through  several  operations  or  machines,  and  thus  directly 
prevents  specialization,  or  if  it  prevents  the  employer  from  giving  the 
machine  a  trial  on  its  merits  as  a  speed  increaser,  and  not  as  a  wage 
reducer,  this  is  counted  a  restriction  on  output.     • 

METHODS  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT. 

While  interference  with  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  a  restriction  of 
output,  interference  with  the  employer's  method  of  wage  pay- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  widely  prevalent  and  severely  criticised  of 
the  restrictions  which  have  been  met  in  this  investigation.  This  inter- 
ference takes  various  forms,  often  apparently  contradictory,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  investigation  is  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
circumstances  in  the  various  trades  which  are  necessary  to  explain 
these  contradictions.  In  general  it  appears  that  the  employers 
endeavor  to  establish  speed-inciting  methods  of  payment  and  the  - 
workmen  oppose  such  methods.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  found 
that  the  principal  object  w^hich  brought  a  union  into  existence  was 
the  desire  to  resist  the  employer  on  this  point. 

The  simplest  form  of  speed-inciting  method  of  payment  is  payment 
by  the  piece,  or  piecework,  with  its  modifications  known  as  the  bonus 
and  premium  systems,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  industries  where  they  are  in  vogue  (machinery,  publish- 
ing, potteries,  and  others).  A  number  of  unions  oppose  these  methods 
and  demand  instead  the  flat  rate  of  the  daily  or  weekly  wage.  Through- 
out the  investigation,  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  make  compari- 
sons, it  is  shown  conclusively  that  without  restrictions  the  speed  is 
greater  under  piecework  than  under  day  work,  and  this  is  what  should 
be  expected  from  the  psychology  of  the  circumstances.  There  seems 
to  be  p,  curious  agreement  among  employers  that  workmen  paid  by  the 
piece  will  turn  out  about  25  per  cent  more  product  than  when  paid  by 
the  day  or  hour,  and  in  many  establishments  where  both  methods  are 
in  vogue  the  piece  rates  are  adjusted  with  the  view  that  the  workman 
should  earn  10  to  25  per  cent  more  on  piecew^ork  than  he  should  on 
day  work.  This  adjustment  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  piece- 
work incites  the  individual  to  a  more  strenuous  exertion  than  day 
work,  and  therefore  that  he  is  not  intentionally  restricting  his  output  > 
when  he  produces  less  on  day  work  than  he  does  on  piecework.  Piece- 
work keeps  the  pecuniary  motive  constantly  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  workman,  while  day  work,  unless  supplemented  by  other  pres- 
sure, allows  this  motive  to  lag.  For  this  reason,  in  this  investigation, 
the  smaller  output  of  day  work  than  of  piecework  is  not  in  itself 
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couiitod  US  a  restriction  of  output,  but  the  policy  of  a  union  in  substi- 
tuting day  work  for  piecework  is  so  counted.  Such  a  policy  excludes 
an  undoubted  metliod  of  inciting  speed,  and  is  therefore  as  much  of  a 
restriction  on  output  as  would  be  the  exclusion  of  a  speed-increasing 
machine.  The  fact  tliat  union  members  almost  universally  deny  iJiat 
this  policy  is  a  restriction  of  output  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  tho  fact 
that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of  protecting  health  and  wages,  or 
of  protecting  the  older  and  weaker  men,  and  consequently  they  oon- 
fuse  the  restriction  itself  with  their  justifications  for  the  restriction. 

Where  the  union  consents  to  the  piecework  system  of  payment   re- 
strictions take  the  form  of  holding  back  the  speediest  men  from   tlie 
maximum  exertion  of  which  they  are  capable.    This  may  be  Aone 
either  by  limiting  the  number  of  pieces  to  be  done  in  a  given  time  or 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  daily  earnings.     Several  examples  of  these 
classes  of  restriction  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapters.      In 
some  cases  the  limit  is  of  long  standing  and  is  well  recognized  in  the 
trade  and  incorporated  in  the  agreements  of  the  union  with  employers 
(iron  and  steel,  glass,  plasterers),  while  in  others  an  effort  is  made  to 
keep  it  secret.     Even  where  there  are  no  formal  rules  it  has  been  uni- 
versally found,  both  in  union  and  nonunion  establishments,  that  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  workman  is  strong  and  severe  against  those 
whose  output  is  materially  above  the  average.    This  fact  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  prevalence  of  terms  of  opprobrium,  certain  trades  hav- 
ing each  its  peculiar  term  to  be  applied  to  violators  and  violations  of 
this  code,  such  as  "  hog,"  "  hogger-in,"  "  leader,"  "  rooter,"  "  chaser," 
"rusher,"   "runner,"   "swift,"   "boss's  pet,"  "pace-setter,"   "bell- 
horse,"  "  horsing,"  etc. 

A  form  of  speed-inciting  methods  of  payment  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  workmen  is  that  of  paying  one  of  the  speedier  men  in  a  gang  a 
higher  rate  of  wages  than  that  which  is  paid  to  others,  in  order  to 
use  him  as  a  pace-setter.  *  No  case  has  been  found  where  this  device 
was  practiced  openly,  but  many  union  rules  provide  the  extreme 
penalty  of  expulsion  for  any  member  guilty  of  accepting  extra  pay 
for  such  a  purpose,  usually  under  the  broad  charge  of  actions  detri- 
mental t<5  the  interests  of  his  fellow-members.  Instances  are  cited 
where  men  have  been  fined  on  the  charge  that  they  had  accepted  extra 
pay  for  pace-setting  (iron  molders,  coal  miners,  glass  workers).  This 
opposition  to  pace-setting  extends  to  rules  governing  foremen,  and  it 
is  occasionally  found  that  the  rules  forbid  union  mcmbei-s  to  work 
under  a  foreman  or  superintendejit  wjio  receives  any  direct  benefit 
from  the  quantity  of  output  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  (iron 
and  steel,  polishers,  machinists).  In  other  unions  where  there  is  no 
formal  rule  this  evil  is  recognized  as  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  prohibition  is  enforced  if  possible  by  a  (jommon  understanding, 
without  the  formality  of  a  rule.     This  feature  of  restrictions  on  out- 
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put  is  brought  out  in  nearly  all  of  the  chapters  where  attention  is 
directed  to  the  rules  relating  to  foremen,  and  especially  to  membership 
of  foremen  in  the  unions. 

The  contract  or  subcontract  system  is  resisted  in  the  same  way  as 
are  the  pace-setters  and  bonus  foremen,  because  under  this  system  the 
contractor  who  works  along  with  the  wage-earners  takes  the  place  of 
the  foreman,  and  a  part  of  his  earnings  is  derived  from  a  speculative 
margin  of  profit  on  the  output  of  his  fellows.  This  is  the  essence  of 
the  sweating  system  as  seen  by  the  workman,  where  speed-inciting 
methods  of  payment  are  carried  to  the  extreme  limit  of  "  driving  " 
or  "slaving,"  while  the  gain  from  the  increased  output  goes  to 
the  driver  and  not  to  the  workman.  Wherever  this  system  exists 
(clothing,  machinery,  building  trades)  the  unions  demand  either  its 
abolition  or  safeguards  and  modifications.  There  are  other  forms  of 
subcontracting,  where  the  contractor  himself  produces  the  output  by 
his  own  labor,  and  his  gang  merely  attend  upon  him,  but  these  are 
not  so  universally  opposed  by  the  workmen  (iron  and  steel,  potteries). 

As  already  stated,  the  day  or  week  system  of  payment  is  recognized 
as  less  speed  inciting  than  the  piece  and  similar  methods  of  payment. 
At  the  same  time  several  cases  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages 
whore  certain  unions  go  so  far  as  to  restrict  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  by  their  speedier  members,  though  paid  by  the  day  or  hour  and 
not  by  the  piece  (building  trades,  iron  molding,  machinery,  clothing). 
The  pace-setter,  the  bonus  foreman,  and  the  contractor  are  even  more 
obnoxious  when  the  workmen  receive  day  wages  than  when  they 
receive  piece  wages. 

One  feature  of  the  day-wage  system  to  which  attention  has  been 
paid  is  the  distinction  between  minimum  wage  and  uniform  wage. 
Usually  it  is  found  that  the  scale  of  wages  established  by  a  union 
is  a  minimum  scale,  and  that  the  employer  is  permitted  without 
opposition  to  pay  higher,  but  not  lower,  wages  to  individuals.  This 
being  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  employer  could  offer  to  the 
speedier  men  a  wage  higher  than  the  minimiun,  and  thus  gradually 
raise  the  level  of  speed,  should  he  see  fit.  This  indeed  does  occur  in 
various  trades,  but  its  full  and  free  operation  as  a  means  of  inducing 
speed  is  checked  by  two  or  three  conditions  generally  insisted  on  by 
the  unions.  In  the  first  place,  the  payment  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
must  not  be  computed  in  proportion  to  output,  since  this  would  estab- 
lish a  bonus  system  and  a  dead  line,  both  of  which  are  practically  a 
return  to  piecework.  In  the  second,  place  the  minimum  is  usually 
placed  so  high  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  employer,  he  can  not 
afford  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
found  that  where  the  minimum  scale  is  in  vogue  the  wages  range  very 
close  to  the  minimum,  but  in  nonunion  establishments  there  is  a  much 
wider  range  between  the  lowest  and  highest  extremes   (boots  and 
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shoes).  Furthermore,  where  a  union  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  day  system  the  employer  is  usually  cautious  in  basing  his  discrim- 
inations between  employees  on  the  item  of  speed,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  nearly  always  foimd  that  his  reason  for  paying  more  than  the 
minimum  is  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  intelligence  and  versa- 
tility of  the  workman  rather  than  the  quantity  of  work.  This  appears 
in  the  following  chapters  wherever  the  questions  of  dead-line  and 
minimum  wage  are  discussed. 

EMPLOYING  AND  DISCHARGING  WORKMEN. 

The  report  shows  clearly  that  in  the  case  of  several  industries 
the  key  to  the  enforcement  of  restrictions  on  output  is  found  in 
restrictions  on  the  employer's  freedom  in  employing  and  discharging 
men.  Where  the  employer  is  perfectly  free,  as  he  usually  is  in  a  non- 
union establishment,  to  "take  on"  or  "let  go"  his  men  without 
notice,  he  is  able  to  select  the  speediest  men,  giving  to  them  the  steadier 
jobs  and  leaving  the  irregular  and  seasonal  work  to  the  slower  men. 
In  this  way  the  competition  of  the  men  among  themselves  forces  up 
the  speed  of  all.  Where  a  union  interferes  with  this  freedom,  the 
interference  takes  various  forms,  both  in  the  matter  of  discharging 
men  and  in  the  matter  of  hiring  them. 

Union  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  employer  in  discharging 
men  differ  widely  among  the  several  trades,  and  even  more  widely 
among  locals  in  the  same  trade.  All  of  the  unions  enforce  restrictions, 
if  possible,  against  discharge  for  membership  in  the  union  or  for  activ- 
ity in  union  affairs,  and  this  sometimes  becomes  in  fact  a  protection 
against  discharge  for  inefficiency,  although  disavowed  as  such. 
A  few  unions  go  further  and  prevent  foremen  and  bosses  from  dis- 
charging men  on  account  of  personal  dislike  (mine  workers),  while 
a  much  smaller  number  endeavor  to  establish  an  "  efficiency  line " 
over  against  the  employers'  "  dead  line  "  and  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  men  who  attain  tliat  efficiency  (German  compositors,  mine  work- 
ers, tailors).  This  efficiency  line  becomes  a  dead  letter  as  soon  as  the 
union  relaxes  its  inquiry  into  the  employer's  reasons  for  discharge 
(compositors). 

Restrictions  of  the  employer's  freedom  in  hiring  men  takes  an 
extreme  form  in  those  cases  where  the  union  establishes  a  "  waiting 
list,"  which  is  fully  described  wherever  it  has  been  found.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  waiting  lists,  which  must  be  clearly  distinguished; 
one  is  optional,  the  other  compulsory.  Nearly  all  imions  maintain 
an  optional  list,  kept  by  the  secretary  or  business  agent  of  the  union, 
on  which  the  unemployed  members'  names  are  entered  in  the  order 
of  their  application.  From  this  list  names  are  furnished  to  an 
employer  if  he  asks  for  men  from  the  miion,  usually  in  the  order 
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in  which  they  appear  on  the  list,  unless  special  qualifications  arc 
asked  for,  but  it  is  not  required  that  the  employer  take  the  men  whom 
the  union  sends.  With  the  compulsory  waiting  list  it  is  different. 
The  employer  is  not  at  liberty  to  select  his  workmen,  but  must  take 
thom  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  furnished  by  the  union.  This 
compulsory  list  may  be  a  "  shop  list "  (printing,  coal  mining),  where 
the  employee  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  has  the  first  right  to  employ- 
ment in  the  same  shop  when  work  resmnes,  or  it  may  be  a  "  union  " 
liKt,  where  the  employer  in  need  of  help  must  take  the  men  at  the  top 
of  the  union  list  whether  they  were  formerly  in  his  shop  or  not. 
Something  like  a  "  union  "  waiting  list  has  been  found  in  the  case 
of  only  one  or  two  exclusive  agreements  (building  trades),  where 
the  union  agrees  to  work  for  members  of  the  employers'  association 
only,  and  where  the  employers  agree  in  turn  that  they  will  furnish 
work  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  all  members  of  the  union.  The 
waiting  list  in  these  compulsory  forms  has  been  found  to  be  a  source 
of  extreme  reductions  of  output,  since  it  compels  the  employer  to 
take  on  old  or  inefficient  men  and  gives  to  the  other  men  a  feeling 
of  security*  in  holding  their  jobs. 

In  general  it  appears  that  in  so  far  as  a  union  does  not  interfere 
with  the  employer's  freedom  to  "  hire  and  fire,"  just  so  far  does  it 
fail  to  enforce  its  rules,  including  whatever  restrictions  on  output 
or  forms  of  protection  its  members  may  favor.  Usually  it  is  found 
that  the  unions  which  do  not  contest  this  freedom  of  the  employer, 
except  in  matters  of  union  membership  and  union  activity,  are  the 
older  and  stronger  unions  (compositors,  bricklayers,  molders).  Such 
unions,  having  established  the  union  shop,  yield  to  the  employer 
freedom  in  employing  and  discharging  his  men  so  long  as  they 
know  that  only  union  meml)ers  at  union  wages  will  be  employed  in 
the  plac«  of  those  discharged.  Younger  unions  and  some  locals 
above  noted  in  the  case  of  older  unions  strive  to  hedge  about  the 
employer  at  these  two  critical  points  of  employing  and  discharging 
his  workmen,  and  wherever  restrictions  on  output  are  actually  found 
it  is  usually  where  the  union  has  enforced  extreme  rules  in  this 
particular. 

That  restrictions  on  hiring  and  discharging  workmen  are  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  restrictions  on  output  is  made  plain  from  the  repeated 
testimony  in  nearly  all  trades  that  in  times  of  prosperity,  when 
there  is  a  strong  demand  for  labor,  the  average  output  of  the  work- 
man falls  below  that  of  periods  when  the  supply  of  labor  exceeds  the 
demand.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  prosperous 
times  the  employers  are  compelled  to  take  on  and  keep  inferior  men, 
whose  small  output  reduces  the  average.  But  it  is  also  asserted  by 
practically  every  person  interviewed,  l)otli  employers  and  workmen, 
that  the  men  will  not  work  as  hard  wlien  they  can  get  work  in  other 
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establishments  as  when  they  feel  that  their  chances  for  other  em- 
ployment are  slim.  This  circumstance  has  made  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  unions  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  let  down  in  speed  of  output  during  recent  years,  since 
their  growth  has  been  contemporaneous  with  a  greatly  increas- 
ing demand  for  labor.  The  president  of  a  great  railroad  system, 
three- fourths  of  whose  employees  are  not  members  of  unions,  asserts 
that  the  reports  of  his  company  show  a  falling  off  of  about  10  per 
cent  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  force,  notwithstanding  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  in  wages.  Similar  testimony  will  be  found  for  other 
industries  in  many  places  in  this  report,  and  so  frequent  and  em- 
phatic have  been  the  complaints  of  employers  on  this  score  that  it 
•  is  evident  that  the  conditions  in  a  period  of  prosperity  constitute  one 
of  the  main  factors  in  reducing  the  intensity  of  exertion,  both  of 
union  and  nonunion  workmen. 

MEMBERSHIP    IN  LABOR    UNIONS    AND    CAPITALIST 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  foregoing  restrictions,  which  apply  in  the  largest  sense  to  the 
speed  of  work,  are  peculiar  to  wage-earners  and  unions  of  wage- 
earners;  but  there  are  classes  of  restrictions  common  to  both  unions  of 
labor  and  associations  of  capitalists  or  employers.  These  are  of  the 
kind  that  restrict  the  number  of  producers  or  competitors  within  an 
industry.  The  term  "  associations  "  is  used  in  this  report  to  desig- 
nate combinations,  pools,  or  associations  of  capitalists  and  employers, 
while  the  term  "  union  "  is  restricted  to  associations  of  wage-earners. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  that  when  the  price  of  a  given  product 
is  advanced,  compared  with  the  prices  of  other  products,  the  consum- 
ers reduce  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  The  producers  of  the  ad- 
vanced product  must  therefore  face  a  market  less  extensive  than 
that  which  they  might  have  supplied  had  they  been  content  with 
a  lower  price.  Consequently  they  must  be  prepared  in  some  way 
to  restrict  or  regulate  their  output  to  the  relatively  lessened  demand. 
To  agree  on  an  advance  in  wages  and  prices  is  not  in  itself  a 
restriction  of  output,  but  to  enforce  such  an  agreement  usually  leads 
sooner  or  later  to  a  restriction  or  regulation  of  some  kind  affecting 
output  or  the  number  of  competitors.  Practically  all  of  the  labor 
imions  investigated  for  this  report  have  regulations  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices  or  learners,  and  even  in  a  few  cases  (pants 
makers)  excluding  them  altogether.  Where  the  number  is  limited 
to  a  certain  ratio  the  union  establishes  a  period  of  apprenticeship. 
In  several  cases  (glass,  potteries,  molders,  building  trades)  the  pro- 
portion of  apprentices  is  determined  in  joint  conference  with  an 
association  of  employers.    In  all  cases  the  arguments  advanced  for 
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Jimiting  the  number  of  apprentices  are  the  desire  to  give  an  all-round 
training  in  the  trade,  to  prevent  the  employer  from  substituting  cheap 
labor  under  the  guise  of  apprenticeship,  and  to  adjust  the  supply  of 
labor  to  the  demand,  by  which  is  understood  to  be  meant  the  demand 
at  the  union  level  of  wages.  A  very  few  local  unions,  besides  limit- 
ing the  number  of  apprentices,  go  further  and  establish  high  initia- 
tion fees  and  onerous  examinations,  occasionally  making  the  fee  for 
foreign  immigrants  much  higher  than  the  fee  for  citizens. 

While  limitation  of  apprentices  and  onerous  terms  of  admission  are 
not  considered  restriction  of  output,  yet  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
been  said  above  respecting  the  hiring  and  discharging  of  workmen 
that  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  enforcement  of  restric- 
tions. Their  significance  appears  in  coimection  with  a  related  policy, 
namely,  the  exclusive  employment  of  membei's  of  the  union.  At  this 
point  the  restrictions  of  a  union  are  analogous  to  those  of  certain  asso- 
ciations of  capitalists  and  employers  designed  to  regulate  the  total 
product  of  an  industry  or  business  or  to  limit  the  number  of  competi- 
tors. The  terms  which  have  been  found  in  general  use  to  distinguish 
the  policies  of  both  associations  and  unions  in  this  regard  are  "  closed  " 
and  "  open,"  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  define  the  usage  adopted 
for  these  terms.  A  "  closed  "  association  or  a  '"  closed  "  union  is  one 
which  does  not  admit  additional  members.  Only  one  local  union  has 
been  found  which  adopted  this  policy  (New  York  stonecutters),  but 
the  protest  from  other  parts  of  the  country  led  to  its  repeal.  Even 
this  local  admitted  a  limited  number  of  apprentices.  An  association 
or  union  becomes  practically  closed  when  one  or  two,  or  a  very  few, 
members  have  a  veto  on  the  admission  of  new  members.  "  Open  " 
associations  or  unions  admit  additional  new  members,  but  by  render- 
ing admission  more  difficult  through  stricter  apprenticeship  rules, 
severer  examinations,  higher  initiation  fees,  etc.,  they  sometimes  grad- 
ually take  on  the  character  of  closed  organizations. 

Besides  the  foregoing  usage  of  the  terms  as  applied  to  the  member- 
ship of  an  association  or  union,  the  terms  "  closed  "  and  "  open  "  are 
used  in  an  entirely  different  sense  to  apply  to  the  market  or  the  shop 
where  products  are  sold  or  labor  employed.  A  closed  market  or  a 
closed  shop  is  one  where  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  association 
or  union  are  not  able  to  sell  their  products  or  find  employment,  while 
the  open  market  or  open  shop  is  one  where  members  and  nonmembers 
sell  products  in  competition  or  where  they  work  side  by  side.  The 
closed  market  or  closed  shop  does  not  always  prevent  the  existence  of 
other  markets  or  shops  which  are  open.  It  depends  on  the  extent  ito 
which  the  association  or  the  union  controls  the  supply  of  the  prodiict 
or  labor.  If  it  controls  all  of  the  supply,  then  the  entire  mark^  iJtnd 
all  of  the  shops  are  necessarily  closed.  Only  a  few  cases  h^itebeen 
found  where  this  seems  to  be  true.    It  is  frequently  a  matter*  oli  doubt 
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whether  a  given  market  or  shop  is  closed  or  open,  and  the  following 
chapters  must  be  consulted  on  this  point  and  judgment  passed  accord- 
ing to  the  facts  there  stated  (iron  and  steel,  hardware,  potteries, 
anthracite  coal).  It  is  quite  generally  held  by  union  representa- 
tives that  the  term  "  closed  shop  "  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  the  term 
"union  shop"  should  be  employed.  Without  discussing  fully  the 
proper  usage  of  these  terms,  it  is  evident  that  the  unionists  intend  to 
be  understood  as  holding  that  it  is  their  union  that  is  not  closed,  since  • 
it  will  admit  all  competent  mechanics.  With  this  distinction  in  mind, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  where  they  will  not  work  with  nonunionists 
the  shop  is  closed,  but  where  they  freely  admit  members  the  union  is 
open. 

The  significance  of  the  closed  shop  or  market  and  the  closed  asso- 
ciation or  union  is  found  in  the  effective  means  they  afford  of  enforc- 
ing restrictions  on  output,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  several  chapters.  The 
extreme  seems  to  be  reached  in  three  or  four  cases  which  have  been 
investigated,  where  an  association  of  employers  makes  a  closed  agree- 
ment with  a  strong  union  by  which  only  union  members  are  to  be 
employed  and  only  association  members  are  to  be  worked  for  (window 
glass;  certain  building  trades). 

RESTRICTIONS  BY  CAPITALIST  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Restriction  of  output  by  employers  has  reference  to  a  regulation  of 
the  prices  of  the  product.  At  the  same  time,  the  employer  is  inter- 
ested in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product.  Consequently,  restrictions 
by  employers  are  not  found  under  the  narrow  definition  of  the  term 
"restriction,"  namely,  that  of  reducing  the  speed  of  output  By 
increasing  the  intensity  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  their  workmen  and 
by  introducing  improved  machinery,  division  of  labor,  and  economy 
of  administration  they  reduce  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  product.  Only 
m  case  a  superior  quality  of  product  is  desired  is  there  a  limitation  of 
speed  enforced  by  the  employer.     This  is  not  a  restriction  of  output. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  the  entire  product  of  the  establishment  or  of 
the  industry  that  the  individual  employer  or  the  association  of  em- 
j)loyers  regulates  or  restricts  production.  The  individual  employer 
in  a  competitive  business  regulates  his  output  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual judgment  of  the  state  of  the  market,  prospects  of  customers, 
etc.,  and  he  restricts  or  increases  production  according  to  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  normal  and  necessary  practice  in  competitive 
business,  and  the  manufacturer  who  produced  a  greater  output,  which 
he  would  be  forced  to  sell  at  prices  below  cost,  would  become  bank- 
rupt. Restrictions  by  individual  competitors  to  meet  trade  conditions 
are  therefore,  of  course,  not  restrictions  of  output. 

The  owner  of  a  i)atented  or  copyrighted  or  trade-marked  article  is 
placed  in  a  different  position.     He  is  able  to  control  the  entire  supply 
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of  the  article  and  is  aflox^ted  only  by  competition  of  substitutes. 
Hence  by  restricting  the  output  below  what  he  would  if  not  protected 
by  hift  monopoly  privilege  he  is  able  to  command  higher  prices  and 
greater  profits  in  proportion  to  his  investment  and  the  number  of  em- 
ploy exis.  This  is  a  restriction  on  output,  but  it  is  justified  by  the 
public  and  authorized  by  law.  It  is  a  legalized  restriction  for  the 
sake  of  ulterior  advantages,  believed  to  accrue  to  the  public,  more  than 
compensating  for  the  restricted  output  and  the  higher  prices  which 
the  public  pays. 

Associations  of  employers  or  dealers,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  out- 
put, are  of  two  general  classes,  those  based  on  price  agreements  and 
those  based  on  output  agreements.  Price-fixing  associations  range 
all  the  way  from  informal  "  gentlemen's  agreements  "  to  highly  per- 
fected associations  with  machinery  for  detective  service  and  boycot- 
ting. Such  an  association  agrees  upon  a  schedule  of  prices  and  leaves 
to  each  member  the  adjustment  of  output  to  his  possible  sales  at  those 
prices.  The  prices  being  usually  placed  higher  than  the  former  com- 
petitive prices,  the  public  is  unable,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  pur- 
chase as  large  a  quantity  as  formerly.  Consequently  each  member 
must  restrict  his  output  more  or  less,  by  working  shorter  time  or  by 
I'educing  the  force  of  employees,  until  the  market  takes  off  the  sur- 
plus. With  a  surplus  accumulating  or  with  a  plant  lying  idle  or 
not  fully  employed  the  temptation  grows  strong  to  undercut  the 
agreed  price.  Where  a  forfeiture  is  put  up  this  is  secretly  evaded. 
Consequently  such  associations  soniotimes  go  further  and  adopt  meth- 
ods designed  to  restrict  the  number  of  members,  to  boycott  those  who 
cut  prices,  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  material  men  to  deprive 
them  of  material,  or  with  trade  unions  to  deprive  them  of  workmen 
(building  trades,  window  glass).  These  methods  and  arrangements 
indirectly  reduce  the  output  of  the  industry.  If  they  are  not  ade- 
quate the  association  may  go  to  pieces  or  be  reorganized  on  the  basis 
of  restricting  output  directly,  and  this  has  been  the  history  of  several 
associations  noted  in  this  report  (hardware,  iron  and  steel,  sanitary 
pottery). 

Tliese  price  agreements  are  of  three  kinds  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  business.  The  first  is  that  of  manufacturers  of  staple 
products  which  are  open  to  free  competition.  Associations  in  these 
industries,  such  as  the  various  iron  conferences  which  preceded  the 
organization  of  the  trusts,  have  usually  broken  down,  owing  to  their 
inability  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  competitors  and  to  hold  their 
members  to  the  schedule  of  prices. 

Anotlier  class  of  agreements  are  those  found  in  associations  of 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  proprietary  products,  such  as  are  con- 
trolled by  pat-eut  rights,  copyrights,  or  trade-marks.  In  these  asso- 
ciatioJis  there  is  usually  no  agreement  on  prices;   rather  is  there  an 
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agreement  to  protect  the  prices  of  each  proprietor  (wholesale  drug- 
gists, booksellers,  and  publishers). 

The  third  class  of  agreements  is  that  on  lump  contracts,  where  com- 
petitors agree  among  themselves  on  the  bids  to  be  submitted  for  work 
(building  trades). 

Different  from  these  associations,  designed  merely  to  fix  prices,  are 
those  which  are  designed  directly  to  restrict  output  by  determining 
first  the  amount  which  the  market  will  absorb  at  the  price  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  then  by  apportioning  this  output  to  the  several  estab- 
lishments (anthracite  coal,  sanitary  pottery,  hardware,  iron  and 
steel).  The  lack  of  adequate  authority  over  members,  due  to  unfa- 
vorable decisions  by  the  courts,  has  caused  various  of  these  associa- 
tions to  reorganize  under  the  form  of  the  so-called  "  trust "  or  con- 
solidated corporation.  The  regulation  and  restriction  of  output  by 
trusts  is  effected  by  various  methods,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
iavestigated  elsewhere  and  have  not  been  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

JUSTIFICATIONS  OF  RESTRICTION  ON  OUTPUT. 

In  this  investigation,  as  already  stated,  the  fact  as  to  whether  rastric- 
tions  exist  has  been  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  justification  of 
restrictions.  It  has  repeatedly  been  found  that  what  apjjears  to  be 
a  plain  and  palpable  restriction  on  output  is  contended  by  either 
capitalists  or  workmen  to  be  a  necessary  regulation  to  prevent  destruc- 
tive competition,  "  demoralization,"  "  sweating,"  or  the  like,  and 
therefore  is  not  designed  to  restrict  output.  With  them  it  appears 
that  the  object  of  the  restriction  is  essential  to  the  definition  of  the 
restriction.  They  have  in  mind  a  conception  of  "  fair  profits  "  on  the 
one  hand  and  "  fair  wages,"  "  humane  conditions  of  work,"  etc.,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  any  arrangements  necessary  to  establish  such 
ideals  are  thought  to  be  removed  from  an  investigation  of  this  charac- 
ter. It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  them  that  "  restriction  of  output "  is 
something  inimical  to  the  public,  but  that  a  proper  regulation  of  out- 
put is  advantageous  to  the  public.  Workingmen,  when  questioned 
respecting  a  particular  regulation,  reply  "  That  it  is  not  a  restriction 
on  outputs— it  is  a  protection  against  driving  and  killing  a  man." 
And  capitalists  approached  with  the  same  question  say,  "This  is 
simply  a  regulation  to  establish  stable  conditions  or  maintain  stand- 
ards of  business  honor." 

Both  of  these  explanations  have  been  taken  as  concessions  that  the 
restrictions  actually  exist,  and  the  denials  are  not  accepted  in  this 
report  as  such,  but  are  set  forth  as  the  justifications  advanced  by  the 
parties  concerned.  The  validity  of  these  justifications  has  been  in 
no  case  approved  or  rejected — ^they  are  given  just  as  they  have  been 
found,  with  the  view  that  they  are  essential  to  an  explanation  of  the 
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restrictions  themselves.    It  is  possible  to  summarize  the  several  classes 
of  justifications  as  follows: 

On  the  part  of  capitalists  the  most  comprehensive  justification  is 
the  desire  to  establish  "  stable  "  conditions.  It  is  contended  that  the 
general  public  requires  such  conditions  equally  with  the  parties 
direx^tly  concerned.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  justifications  ad- 
vanced by  the  representatives  of  railway  pools  and  combinations  and 
insurance  companies.  The  lack  of  regulations  and  restrictions  in 
such  cases  produces  discrimination  and  favoritism,  which  unsettle  the 
general  business  community. 

Next  is  the  justification  of  "  fair  profits  ^  and  "  fair  wages,"  which, 
it  is  assumed,  are  necessary  in  order  that  investors  may  be  induced  to 
supply  capital  and  lalKuvrs  enabled  to  develop  themselves  as  human 
beings  and  meet  their  obligations  as  citizens.  In  nearly  all  of  the 
instances  reported  the  organization  of  the  labor  or  the  capitalist  asso- 
ciation has  followed  a  period  of  "  ruinous  "  or  "  cutthroat "  competi- 
tion when  the  oversupply  of  products  and  labor  has  caused  bank- 
ruptcy, loss  of  capital,  and  "*•  starvation  "  wages. 

Next  is  the  justification  of  "  vested  rights,"  wherein  the  interests  of 
the  public  are  not  emphasized,but  rather  the  expectation  of  the  parties 
who  resort  to  the  restriction.  The  capitalist  who  sees  his  investment 
and  the  artisan  who  sees  his  skill  jeopardized  by  the  inroads  of  new 
investors  and  unskilled  workmen,  appeals  to  the  implied  contract^ 
which  he  made  with  the  general  public  at  the  time  when  he  invested 
his  capital  or  subjected  himself  to  years  of  apprenticeship.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  fact  brought  out  by  this  investigation  is  the  strik- 
ing difference  between  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  justification  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  it  in  the  United  States. 
Only  occasional  emphasis  is  found  in  the  United  States,  either  by 
capitalists  or  unionists,  reliance  being  placed  mainly  on  the  terms 
"stability  "  and  "  fairness."  In  (ireat  Britain,  however,  the  justifi- 
cation of  vested  rights  is  avowed,  and  shows  itself  strongly  in  the 
dislike  of  capitalists  to  discard  old  and  out-of-date  machinery  and 
methods  of  business,  and  in  the  obstacles  placed  by  unionists  in  the 
way  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  which  tend  to  eliminate  their 
acquired  skill.    * 

Similar  to  the  justification  of  "  vested  rights  "  is  the  justification 
of  the  patent  and  copyright  laws.  In  these  cases  the  restriction  of 
output  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  prices  is  justified  by  law  and  pub- 
lic opinion  for  well-known  reasons. 

As  to  the  peculiar  restrictions  imposed  by  unions,  namely,  restric- 
tions on  speed,  naturally  a  series  of  justifications  peculiar  to  wage- 
earners  is  foimd.  These  justifications  or  explanations  turn  upon 
protection  of  health,  protection  of  the  "  average  man,"  protection  of 
wages  and  trade  skill,  protection  of  quality  of  product,  "making 
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work,"  "  making  the  work  go  round,"  and  retaliation.  The  obstaoles 
to  speed-inciting  methods  of  wage  payment,  to  machinery,  and  to 
division  of  labor  are  explained  or  justified  on  one  or  all  of  tliese 
grounds,  the  relative  weight  of  the  different  justifications  depending 
upon  the  peculiar  or  local  circumstances. 

Piecework  is  strongly  opposed  by  weaker  unions,  mainly  on  ttie 
ground  that  the  employer  uses  the  records  of  the  swiftest  men  to  cut 
the  piece  rates  and  thus  forces  the  speed  of  all  or  reduces  the  earnings 
of  all.  As  the  union  grows  stronger  and  better  able  either  to  hold 
back  the  swiftest  men  or  to  protect  its  price  list  against  reductions  on 
the  basis  of  the  earnings  of  the  swiftest,  this  justification  becomes  le5?s 
prominent  and  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  protection  of  health 
and  the  protection  of  the  working  life. 

Respecting  the  justification  to  which  the  term  "  retaliation  "  is 
applied,  the  report  on  British  unions  shows  that  the  so-called 
"  ca'  canny  "  policy  comes  under  that  designation.  This  term  has  a 
limited  and  i)eculiar  significance  and  is  not  properly  applied  to  all 
classes  of  restrictions,  as  is  usually  supposed.  The  term  is  used  to 
designate  restrictions  imposed  for  the  sake  of  retaliation  where  the 
union  is  not  strong  enough  to  resort  to  a  strike.  It  has  not  been  found 
that  this  justification  exists  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Individ- 
ual and  local  cases  of  restriction  as  a  retaliatory  measure  on  personal 
grounds  are  pointed  out  (coal  mining,  publishing,  machinery),  but 
nowjiere  does  restriction  of  output  as  a  substitute  strike  policy  exist 
in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  justifications  advanced  by  workmen  is 
their  desire  to  protect  the  quality  of  their  work,  which  would  be 
deteriorated  by  "  rushing."  This  justification  is  approved  by  some 
employers  and  rejected  by  otliers,  and  instances  will  be  found  where 
employers  who  produce  the  better  grades  of  product  have  joined  with 
the  unions  in  approving  the  restrictions  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  competition  of  speculative  or  inferior  gi'ades  of  work  (build- 
ing trades,  clothing). 

A  form  of  justification  for  restrictions  on  output  which  is  dis- 
avowed by  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  labor  representatives  who  have 
been  interviewed  is  that  of  "  making  work  "  or  "  making  the  work  go 
round."  Only  one  national  officer  of  a  labor  union  was  found  who 
was  willing  to  justify  restrictions  on  this  score,  and  his  position  will 
he  found  stated  in  its  proper  connection  (machinery).  Local  officers 
y  also  usually  deny  such  a  motive,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  motive  pre- 
vails widely  among  workmen  themselves.  It  is  found  among  older 
unionists,  especially  immigrants  from  England  and  Wales,  and  to  a 
less  extent  among  younger  unionists.  It  is  found  also  among  non- 
imionists,  and  may  be  said  to  be  a  widely  prevalent  view  among  all 
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wrr^o-er^rners.  The  nonunionist  docs  not  change  his  nature  when  he 
lx*conies  a  unionist;  he  merely  acquires  more  power  to  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do  before.  In  fact,  some  of  the  restrictions  investigated 
have  been  found  as  strongly  enforced  in  nonunion  establishments  as 
in  union  establishments  (machinery,  iron  molding,  pottery).  Some 
of  them  have  been  in  existence  as  trade  customs  or  traditions  for  many 
years,  and  when  with  modern  shop  equipment  the  employers  begin 
to  infringe  on  the  traditions  the  union  comes  in  to  formulate  and  i^re- 
serve  them  (iron  molding,  machinery,  glass,  pottery). 

The  purpose  to  make  the  work  go  round  appears  most  distinctly  in 
seasonal  trades,  or  in  industries  of  irregular  and  intermittent  work, 
where  the  justification  takes  the  form  of  "  making  the  seasons  longer  " 
or  "making  the  work  last"  (clothing,  building,  meat  packing). 
In  some  cases  this  motive  is  frankly  avowed,  and  certain  rules  are  ex- 
plained as  intended  for  that  purpose.  These  rules  are  often  similar 
to  the*arrangements  found  iji  the  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  and  sani- 
tary pottery  pools,  where  a  commissioner  apportions  the  output  among 
the  constituent  companies  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  business  agent 
of  the  union  sees  to  it  that  the  employed  members  make  room  for  the 
unemployed  members  (brickmaking,  coal  mining). 

At  this  point  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  what  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  difficult  and  trjdng  portion  of  the  investigator  from  the  sta- 
tistical standpoint,  that  of  making  proper  allowance  for  differences 
in  quality  of  product.  In  certain  trade§  (printing,  iron  and  steel, 
cigars,  bricklaying,  meat  packing)  it  has  been  found  possible  with 
reasonable  certainty  to  settle  upon  a  definite  grade  of  work  for  one  or 
more  operations  and  to  get  returns  from  different  shops  that  are  com- 
parable. But  in  many  trades  the  variety  of  products  and  grades  is 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  similar  articles  or  pieces  of  the 
same  quality  made  by  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  establishments  to 
afford  a  broad  statistical  basis  of  comparison.  For  this  reason  the 
effort  to  measure  the  amount  of  restrictions  has  not  been  as  satisfac- 
tory as  it  was  hoped,  and  the  investigation  has  necessarily  been 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  restrictions,  while  the  amount  of 
restriction  is  frequently  to  be  inferred  only  from  the  estimates  made 
by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  justifications  advanced  by  unionists  grow 
out  of  the  antagonism  and  opposing  interests  of  employers  and 
workmen,  attention  has  been  given  in  this  report  to  the  effect  of  trade 
agreements  upon  restrictions.  Where  the  employers  have  themselves 
become  strongly  organized  they  have  quite  generally  placed  foremost 
their  demand  for  eliminating  all  restriction  of  output,  and  these  de- 
mands have  been  quite  generally  conceded  by  the  unions,  both  in 
formal  agreements  and  in  practice.    The  essential  feature  in  these 
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agreements  is  the  pledge  given  by  the  employers'  association  to  dis- 
cipline its  own  unscrupulous  members  whose  methods  have  compelled 
the  union  to  resort  to  restrictions  in  self -protection.  Examples  will 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  restrictions  of  German  printers,  clothing 
cutters,  carpent-ers,  bridge  workers,  and  olher  building  trades,  iron 
and  steel  workers,  iron  molders,  machinists,  meat  packers,  and  coal 
miners,  and  in  the  Carlisle  agreement  of  the  British  engineering  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions. 

As  already  stated,  the  attempt  is  not  made  in  this  introductory 
statement  to  summarize  the  evidence  of  restrictions,  but  each  chapter 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  just  what  has  been  found. 
When  the  vast  extent  of  American  and  British  industry  is  taken  into 
account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  investigation  has  been  necessarily 
confined,  relatively,  to  but  a  few  establishments,  a  few  local  unions, 
and  a  few  localities.  The  report  contains  only  what  has  been  found  in 
these  localities.  It  may  be  that  in  other  localities  the  conditiofts  are 
entirely  different,  and  therefore  conclusions  drawn  for  a  trade  or  an 
industry  as  a  whole  would  not  be  warranted  unless  the  report  shows 
that  such  is  the  case.  As  regards  the  intensity  of  restrictions,  how- 
ever, distinguished  from  their  extent,  it  is  evident  that  such  extreme 
cases  have  not  been  foimd  among  trade  unions  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
PBIHTIHO  AHS  FUBLIBHIHO. 

The  problems  with  which  this  investigation  is  concerned  have  for 
15  years  centered  about  the  revolution  wrought  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  typesetting  machine  and  the  rapid  displacement  of 
hand  composition  in  many  branches  of  the  trade.  Whatever  restric- 
tions may  have  existed  in  the  earlier  days  in  hand  composition  had 
disappeared  long  before  the  machine  came  in,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
friction  of  piecework,  which  had  generally  been  accepted  by  the  union, 
compelled  the  adoption  of  intricate  and  debatable  methods  of  measur- 
ing output  and  allowing  for  extras.  Hand  composition,  therefore, 
has  not  been  considered  in  this  investigation,  and  attention  is  given 
only  to  the  relations  of  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  publishers 
with  respect  to  the  typesetting  or  linotype  machine. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  TOWARD 
THE  LINOTYPE  MACHINES. 

The  members  of  the  Typographical  Union  were  at  first  exceedingly 
skeptical  as  to  the  success  of  any  machine  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  setting  type  by  hand.    When  different  makes  of  machines  were 
first  introduced,  about  1886,  the  members  were  averse  to  learning  to 
operate  them.    They  were  first  introduced  in  offices  where  the  union 
men  had  been  on  strike  for  some  time,  the  publishers  being  anxious 
to  introduce  the  machines  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  were  hav- 
ing in  securing  hand  compositors.    At  that  time  the  machines  were 
crude,  and  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  of  the  Mergenthaler  linotype 
machines — ^the  type  which  has  become  the  prevailing  one — ^were 
installed  prior  to  1891.     In  that  year  the  Mergenthaler  Company 
began  to  push  the  machine  and  to  secure  its  installation  on  a  large 
scale.    They  then  came  into  conflict  with  the  typographical  union, 
which  objected  to  the  machine  and  acxjused  the  company  of  teaching 
its  use  to  nonunion  men  and  sending  these  men  while  in  their  employ 
from  town  to  town  to  assist  employers  in  several  lockouts.    The 
Mergenthaler  Company  informed  the  officers  of  the  union  that  they 
intended  to  install  the  machines  at  all  hazards  and  to  fight  if  neces- 
sary to  do  so.    They  said,  however,  that  their  sympathy  was  with  the 
men  and  that  they  were  willing  to  meet  them  half  way.    Yet  they 
insisted  that  it  should  not  take  3  or  4  years  to  train  machine  operators, 
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and  that  they  could  take  intelligent  men  and  make  operators  of  them 
in  30  days.  They  denied  that  operators  whom  they  had  trained  had 
been  sent  while  in  the  employment  of  the  company  to  take  places  of 
strikers  and  explained  that  their  own  workmen  weire  sent  only  to 
train  men  in  the  offices  where  machines  were  used.  They  told  the 
Typographical  Union  that  they  thought  it  best  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, else  they  woidd  be  driven  to  organize  a  force  of  their 
own  and  establish  a  school  of  instruction  to  train  and  equip  the 
offices  to  which  they  sold  machines,  but  if  the  union  would  agree  the 
company  would  confine  itself  to  sending  to  each  office  a  man  to  erect 
the  machines  and  a  man  to  educate  the  compositors  to  become 
operators. 

A  report  was  circulated  that  the  union  representatives  offered  to 
take  up  the  Mergenthaler  machines  and  boycott  other  machines,  pro- 
vided union  men  were  given  the  preference  on  their  machines,  but 
this  is  denied  by  the  president  of  the  company  and  by  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union  officers  who  were  in  authority  at  that 
time.  The  union,  in  fact,  made  a  uniform  scale  for  all  machines  and 
took  the  ground  that  it  would  give  all  machines  a  fair  trial  and  allow 
them  to  stand  upon  their  merits. 

A  verbal  agreement  was  made  between  the  international  officers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company,  but  it  covered 
only  the  points  that  the  union  should  encourage  its  members  to  learn 
the  machine  and  not  interfere  with  its  introduction,  and  that  the 
company  in  return  should  not  join  in  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  publishers  or  contracting  printers  to  use  the  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  Typographical  Union.  It  also  included  an 
agreement  that  the  scale  of  wages  on  the  machine  should  be  reasonable 
and  not  prohibitive.  The  president  of  the  linotype  company  affirms 
that  "  as  a  general  rule  the  officers  of  the  union  were  reasonable  men 
and  fixed  terms  that  were  reasonable."  "At  some  places,"  he  contin- 
ues, "the  local  unions  were  arbitrary,  trying  to  make  regulations 
to  restrict  a  man  to  5  or  6  days'  work  a  week  and  requiring  machinists 
for  every  four  machines,  these  being  local  demands.  But  the  inter- 
national officers  were  liberal  men,  and  Mr.  Donnelly  and  other  presi- 
dents interceded  and  helped  to  adjust  matters  where  we  had  local 
troubles."  There  was  only  one  strike  against  the  introduction  of  the 
machine — at  Zanesville,  Ohio — ^but  the  international  president  sent 
union  men  from  other  towns  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  and  the 
local  men  returned  to  work. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  former  president  of  the  International  Union,  testi- 
fied before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  the  introduction  of  the 
machines  had  not  injured  the  compositors,  but  had  benefited  the  craft. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  machine  the  hours  of  labor  have  been 
materially  reduced  and  wages  have  been  increased,  so  that  printers 
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earn  more  money  though  working  fewer  hours.    There  are  more 
printers  than  there  were  before  the  machines  were  introduced. 

COMPOSITION  ON  LINOTYPE  MACHINES. 

Practically  all  of  the  daily  newspaper  offices  in  the  United  States 
use  machine  composition,  the  machine  used  being  mainly  the  Mer- 
genthaler  linotype.  The  speed  attained  on  these  machines  is  usually 
estimated  at  from  three  to  five  times  that  of  hand  composition.  A 
compositor  setting  type  by  hand  is  considered  a  good  man  if  he  can 
set  1,000  ems  per  hour,  while  the  exceptional  compositor  has  achieved 
a  record  of  1,500  ems  per  hour.  On  the  linotype  machine,  however, 
a  record  has  been  made  as  high  as  13,000  ems  in  one  hour.  This  is 
entirely  an  exceptional  case,  where  special  care  was  taken  to  put  the 
machine  in  good  order  and  to  provide  straight  copy. 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  Hand  and  Machine 
Labor  shows  that  "  the  machines  did  their  work  from  about  3^  to  10 
times  as  rapidly  as  the  hand  operators,  or  an  average  of  about  6^ 
times  as  rapidly,"  the  quality  of  the  work  being  about  the  same  under 
the  different  methods.  The  following  table  is  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  three  comparisons  found  in  that  report. 

COMPOSITION  PER  HOUR,  HAND  AND  MACHINE  LABOR. 


Work  done. 

Ems  per  hour. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

fietting  100,000  euv*  loig  pHmftr  typo,  hnolr^ork _ ,^^ 

800 
700 
670 

2,990 

Bflttiiig  100,(100  ftin«  bi^vfeT  type,  Ykook work .     _   _                      ..-.,,^ 

?140 

^ttiniT  100,000  Aznfl  long  primer  and  brevier  type,  bookwork  ...     

5,280 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  in  their  advertising  circu- 
lars, designed  to  show  the  durability  and  capacity  of  the  machine  and 
the  speed  with  which  it  can  be  practically  used,  cite  a  record  of  13,130 
ems  of  solid  agate  in  one  hour  from  printed  copy,  the  same  compositx)r 
having  a  record  of  8,200  ems  per  hour  for  eight  hours. 

The  Mergenthaler  Company  also  publishes  a  list  of  53  newspapers 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States  which  shows  average  ma- 
chine records  ranging  from  30,000  to  45,000  ems  per  day  of  eight 
hours.  This  circular  was  issued  in  1897,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  intervening  years  the  figures  have  increased,  as  shown  by 
the  table  that  follows  in  this  report  (page  40),  only  three  of  the  offices 
being  below  4,000  ems  per  hour  and  one  of  them  running  as  high  as 
6,200  ems,  while  in  the  column  showing  the  highest  individual  aver- 
age record  per  hour  for  one  day  10,080  is  reached. 

In  the  case  of  establishment  No.  1,  a  nonunion  plant,  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  40,  the  machines  have  been  speeded  up  to  72  and  74 
revolutions  per  minute,  in  some  cases  to  76,  whereas  the  Mergenthaler 
people  themselves  advise  66  to  68  as  the  highest  practical  speed.    In 
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this  establishment  4  compositors  have  to  wait  upon  the  machine,  even 
thus  speeded  up;  that  is  to  say,  they  can  set  more  type  than  the. 
machines  are  capable  of.  While  actually  operating  the  machines  they 
.set  8,200  to  8,600  ems  per  hour,  and  one  man  sets  8,600  ems  per  hour 
for  nine  consecutive  hours.  These  are  exceptionally  good  men  who 
learned  to  operate  machines  in  this  plant  ten  years  ago.  The  firm  has 
also  an  exceptional  machinist,  and  there  is  no  delay  from  the  machines 
getting  out  of  order.  This  paper  in  eight  years  has  increased  from  a 
10  to  12  page  paper  to  a  14  to  16  page  paper,  with  20  pages  on  Sunday, 
as  against  14  pages  on  Sunday  formerly,  with  the  same  nimiber  of 
machines  and  the  same  number  of  men. 

When  the  Mergenthaler  machine  was  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  hand  composition,  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
through  its  locals,  secured  the  preference  for  its  members  in  each 
office  in  learning  to  operate  the  machine,  and  section  66  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  states : 

The  International  Typographical  Union  demands  that  in  all  offices 
within  its  jurisdiction  where^  typesetting  machines  are  used  practical 
union  printers  will  be  employed  to  run  them. 

A  report  issued  in  the  year  1900  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  shows  that  of  the  125  mem- 
bers reporting  on  this  question  93  were  union  offices,  17  open  offices, 
and  15  nonunion  offices.  This  gives  tlie  following  percentages: 
Union,  74;  open,  14;  nonunion,  12.  The  open  offices  have  for  the 
most  part  a  majority  of  union  men.    • 

SPEED   CONTESTS. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  machine  speed  contests  were  encouraged 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  offices  and  by  the  company  introducing  the 
machine.  In  these  contests  extraordinary  records  were  made,  and 
they  had  an  influence  throughout  the  trade  in  stimulating  other  offices 
and  compositors  to  make  as  high  records  as  possible.  The  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  thereupon,  in  1896,  adopted  a  rule 
which  appears  as  section  69  in  the  revision  of  1903,  and  is  as  follows : 

No  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  engage 
in  speed  contests  either  by  hand  composition  or  machine.  Violation 
of  this  law  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  or 
suspension. 

This  rule  has  been  enforced,  and  there  have  been  practically  no 
speed  contests  in  the  past  5  or  6  years. 

COMPOSITION  IN  ENGLISH  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

OFFICES. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  details  for  English  papers  cov- 
ered by  the  investigation  and  commented  on  in  the  following  pages. 
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The  offices  are  arranged  according  to  the  average  rate  of  composition 
per  hour  for  one  week,  beginning  with  the  highest.  The  first  column 
gives  the  establishment  number.  The  second  column  designates 
whether  the  paper  is  a  morning  or  evening  publication,  or  both,  and 
whether  it  has  a  Sunday  edition.  Following  the  columns  across  the 
table,  for  each  establishment,  the  points  brought  out  are:  Whether 
the  office  is  union,  nonunion,  or  open;  the  union  rate  of  wages  per 
week;  hours  per  day  and  week;  method  of  payment;  earnings  per 
hour;  style  of  type  used  and  percentage  of  each  when  more  than  one 
style  is  used;  width  of  columns  measured  in  ems  pica;  method  of 
making  corrections;  method  of  measurement;  total  composition  in 
ems  of  the  standard  or  average  measurement;  highest  average  record 
per  hour  for  one  day  made  by  a  compositor ;  the  general  average  of 
all  compositors  per  hour  for  one  week;  and  the  resulting  cost  of 
composition  per  1,000  ems. 

COMPOSITION   (ENGLISH  LANGUAGE)   IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  OFFICES. 


Eb- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 


1.... 

2.... 
3... 
4.... 
5.... 

6.... 

7.... 
8.... 

10.... 


U.. 
M.. 

IB.. 

U.. 
16., 
16.. 


17.. 
18. 

19. 

21- 
22. 
83.. 


24. 
85. 


86. 
27- 


Gharacter  of 
isBue. 


Morning 

Evening 

Evening 

Morning 

Morning 

Morning 

Morning 

Evening 

Morning 

Morning,  even- 
ing, and  Sun- 
day. 

Morning 

Evening  and 
Sunday. 

Evening 

Morning 

Evening , 

Morning,  even- 
ing, and  Sun- 
day. 

Evening 

Morning,  even- 
ing, and  Sun- 
day. 

Morning 

Morning 

Morning 

Morning.......  .. 

Morning 

Morning 

Evening  and 
Sunday. 

Evening 

Evening 


Union, 
nonunion, 
or  open. 


Nonunion 

Nonunion 
Uni*m 


Union 
rate  of 
wages 

per 
week. 


a|24.00 


Union 

Union 

aarj.40 

24.36 

Union.... 
Union.... 
Union 

a25.fi2 
a26.40 

Union 

Union 

80.00 
27.21 

Union.... 
Nonunion 

a28.40 

Union.... 

22.81 

Union.... 

Union 

Union 

80.00 
26.00 
24.78 

Open 

24.17 

Union.... 

24.86 

Union.... 
Union    . 

26.85 

Union.... 
Union 

24.86 

Union.... 

26.66 

Union 

Open 

25.00 

Union.... 
Union. ... 

88.00 
22.00 

Hours 
per 
day. 


74-6* 

7 
8 


Hours 

I)er 
week. 


46^63 


48 
48 
42 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 
68* 

48 

48 
48 
42 


48 
42 

48 

48 
48 

48 

48 


48 
64 


48 
48 


Meth- 
od of 
pay- 
ment. 


Bonus 

Piece. 
Bonus 
Bonos 
Time 

Bonus 
Bonus 
Piece. 
Time. 
Time 


Bonus 
Time. 

Time. 

Time. 

Time 

Time 


Time. 
Time. 

Time. 

Piece. 
Time. 

Piece. 

Time. 


Time 
Time. 


Time 
Time. 


Earn- 
ings 
per 

hour. 


$0.62 

.72 
ft.  50 
C.66 

.58 

a.  54 


.65 


/.66 
.48 


.60 


.58 
.68 


.47 
.58 


.66 


.58* 

.46 
.46 


Per  cent  of  each 
kind  of  type. 


Minion,  76:  nonpa- 
reil, 26. 

Minion. 

AgateandnonparelL 

Agate  and  nonpareil. 

Nonpareil,  78;  agate, 
20;  brevier,  7. 

Minion. 


,«.> 


Nonpareil 
Nonpareil. 
Nonpareil,  69;  agate, 
24;  brevier,  7. 

AgateandnonparelL 
Nonpareil,  70;  agate, 

80. 
Nonparei],70;  agate, 

80. 
NonjMireil. 
Minion. 
Nonpareil.  75;  agate. 

19;  brevier,  6. 

Nonpareil,  75;  agate, 

20;  brevier,  5. 
Nonpareil,  67;  agate, 

86;  brevier,  8. 

Nonpareil,  70;  agate, 

22;  minion,  8. 
Agate  andnonpareil. 
Nonpareil,  60;  agate, 

80;  brevier,  10. 
Agate,    60;    minion, 

%;  brevier,  5. 
Agate,  60;  noni>areil, 

40\  bourgeois,  8; 

brevier.  2. 
Nonpareil  and  agate. 
MinloxL 

Minion. 

Nonpareil,  40;  mln- 
ioii,80lBbTeTiBr,80. 
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COMPOSITION    (KNGLISH   LANGUAGE)    IN   DAILY   NEWSPAPER   OFFICES 
I  Concluded. 


tab- 
lish- 
ment 
num 
ber. 


Width! 

""IS^l     Corrections 

(enS    made  by  whom. 

pica). 


How  measured. 


Total  compo- 
sition dnrfaff 
average  week 
(ems). 


Highest  in- 
dividual 
average 

recordper 
hour  for 
one  day. 


General 

average 

per  hour 

for  one 

week. 


Resulting 
cof«t  i^-r 
1,000  4 


4.. 

6.. 

6.. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
18.. 
14.. 
16.. 
16.. 
17.. 
18.. 
10.. 
0D.. 
81.. 


24.... 


28. 

27. 


(«) 


m 
m 

18* 
13* 
12* 
13* 
18* 


(•I 


I 


Compositor 

Compositor 

Office 

Office 

Offloe 

(«) 

Offloe 

Offloe 

Offloe 

Office 

Compositor 

Compositor 

Compositor 

Office 

Office 

Office 

Compositor 

Office 

Compositor... 
Compositor... 

Office 

Office 

Compositor 

Compositor . . . 


Dupe* , 

Dupes , 

Dnpes 

Dupes 

Linometer.. 

Dnpes 

Duiies , 

Dupes 

Dupes , 

Linometer., 
Dupes 

Dupes 

Linometer. 

Dupes 

Dupes 

Linometer. 
Linometer. 

Dupes 

Dupes 

Dupe(%. 

Dui)es 

Linometer. 
Linometer. 
Linometer. 

Dupes 

Linometer . 


88,000 

B2,aoo 

«5,800 
W.OOO 
35,700 
S7,400 
96,700 
96,800 
00,000 
00,000 
M,100 
26,000 
37,800 
00,000 
00,000 
57,700 
70,100 
50,000 
76,000 
06,100 
00,000 
14,900 
08,000 
83,800 
«,J10,000 
1,647,000 
1,568,200 


8,000 

8,000 
9,400 
8,200 
8,125 
8,274 
6,169 

%^ 

8,500 
7,619 
6,478 
8,625 
6,250 
7,200 

10,080 
6,500 
6,833 
7,864 
6,500 
8,046 
5,274 

(«) 
6,626 
6,876 

(*) 


6,200 
6,008 
6,918 
6,885 
6.710 
6,700 
6,700 
6,450 
6,835 
6,300 
6,300 
6,248 
6,206 
6,180 
5,171 
6,040 
6,007 
4,925 
4,874 
4,717 
4,650 
4,431 
4,423 
4, 3^ 
8,986 
8,818 
8,267 


-13i) 

.lt»-3 
.1175 
.1U16 
.06MT 
.UTo 
.ICJIU 
.1157 
-1224 
.11*« 
.C»lo 

.i^e 

.1166 
.1171 

.iioe 

.1178 
.K1H4 
.0606 
.1247 
(9) 
.1^1 

.1338 
.!»£ 
.1408 


aAndbonns. 

b  And  bonus;  average,  64  cents. 
«  And  bonus;  average,  09  cents, 
d  And  bonus;  average,  67  cents. 


«  Not  reported. 

/  And  bonus;  average  68  oenta. 

9  Day,  12  cents;  night,  14  cents. 


Before  considering  this  table  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  some  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  trade  and  the  manner  of  their  treatment  in 
this  report.  In  comparing  the  output  of  different  offices  care  has 
been  observed  to  bring  them  to  a  common  basis,  or  where  this  has  not 
been  done  the  following  explanations  are  offered : 

1.  "  Straight  "  or  "  freak  "  composition, — Offices  which  diversify 
the  composition  by  headlines,  side  heads,  "  black  face,"  etc.,  can  not 
be  compared  with  those  whose  composition  is  straight  reading  matter, 
and  are  therefore  excluded,  so  that  the  table  is  based  solely  on  offices 
having  "  straight "  composition. 

2.  "  Swing ^^  or  regular  work. — ^The  compositor  who  changes  from 
one  size  of  type  to  another  can  not  set  as  much  as  the  one  who  is  kept  on 
the  same  size  throughout  the  day  or  night.  One  establishment  gives 
5,000  per  hour  as  a  "  fair  expectation  "  where  an  average  man  is  kept 
on  nonpareil  throughout  the  night,  and  4,300  as  a  "  fair  average  "  for 
men  who  "  swing  " — ^that  is,  change  from  agate  to  nonpareil.  There 
is  a  less  amount  of  "  swing  "  work  in  offices  paying  by  the  piece  or 
paying  a  bonus,  and  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  in  consid- 
ering the  high  records  of  those  offices,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

3.  Size  of  type, — Composition  on  the  Mergenthaler  linotype  ma- 
chine is  much  slower  for  the  larger  sizes  of  matrix  than  for  the 
smaller  sizes.    In  the  smaller  sizes  there  are  a  larger  number  of  words 
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to  the  line,  and  this  reduces  the  amount  of  hand  work  on  the  machine, 
as  will  be  explained  below  under  section  4.  Nonpareil  is  the  size 
usually  employed  on  daily  newspapers,  and  the  relative  speed  per 
hour  of  the  same  compositor  on  the  various  sizes  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table  furnished  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  for  a 
column  18  ems  pica  in  width : 

Ems  per  hour. 

Nonpareil    6,000 

Brevier    5,000 

Bourgeois - 4,000 

Long   primer 3,800 

Agate  and  minion  are  so  close  to  nonpareil  that  no  estimates  are 
given  for  them  separately,  but  they  are  counted  as  nonpareil. 
Managers  and  compositors  in  several  offices  corroborate  the  fore- 
going table  of  comparative  output  as  regards  nonpareil  and  brevier, 
but  they  hold  that  on  the  usual  column  which,  instead  of  18  ems,  is 
13J  ems  pica,  the  bourgeois  and  long  primer  should  be  figured  lower, 
say,  bourgeois  3,500  and  long  primer  3,000.  Tf  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  Mergenthaler  Company  be  accepted  as  correct,  the  relative 
speed  on  the  several  measurements,  as  compared  with  nonpareil, 
would  be  as  follows : 

NonpareU,  minfon,  agate 100 

Brevier 83 

Bourgeois 67 

Long   primer 63 

According  to  the  judgment  of  some  managers  and  compositors,  as 
above  mentioned,  the  relative  speed  attainable  in  bourgeois  and  bre- 
vier would  be  even  less  than  67  and  63  as  compared  with  nonpareil 
100. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  that  nonpareil,  minion,  and 
agate  predominate  to  a  great  extent,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  reduce  other  sizes  to  the  nonpareil  basis.  Were 
this  to  be  done  those  offices  showing  large  amounts  of  brevier  would 
show  a  higher  rate  of  composition  than  the  table  actually  shows. 
Since  there  is  but  one  office,  No.  27,  that  has  as  much  as  30  per  cent 
brevier,  and  since  in  the  case  of  that  office  the  estimated  nonpareil 
equivalent  of  brevier  would  increase  the  total  composition  only  6  per 
cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  other  cases  the  small  amounts  of  brevier 
and  larger  sizes  of  type  may  fairly  be  neglected.  This  is  not  true 
for  the  German  offices,  as  will  be  explained  later. 

4.  Width  of  columns. — ^The  width  of  the  column  makes  consider- 
able difference  in  the  amount  of  composition.  The  wider  column 
admits  of  a  larger  number  of  words,  and  on  the  Mergenthaler  ma- 
chine, where  "  spacing  "  is  done  by  a  wedge  pushed  up  between  the 
words  so  as  to  "  justify  "  or  bring  the  words  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
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line,  the  larger  the  number  of  words  the  larger  number  of  w^edges 
used.  This  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  of  a  line  of  matrices  of 
nine  words  with  the  "  wedge  spaces  "  projecting  above  and  below. 
This  wedge  is  narrow,  and  therefore  if  more  space  is  needed  than  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wedge  will  furnish,  the  additional  spacing  musi 
be  done  by  hand.  Hand  spacing  is  done  at  the  "  assembler,"  a  foot  or 
15  inches  above  the  keyboard,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  where  the  assembler  is  indicated  by  the  letter  G  and  the  hand 
spaces  by  the  letter  I. 

The  operator,  in  being  thus  interrupted  by  hand  spacing,  not  only 
consumes  time,  but  also  loses  the  swing  or  momentum  of  continuous 
operation  at  the  keyboard.  This  is  an  item  of  considerable  iinpK>r- 
tance  in  German  composition,  as  will  be  shown  later,  and  it  is  also 
an  item  which  requires  the  investigator  to  take  into  account    the 


width  of  the  column  in  all  composition  on  the  Mergenthaler  machine. 

In  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  width  of  the  columns  of  all 
papers  except  No.  14  are  12  to  13J  ems  pica,  and  since  this  is  but  a 
slight  range  of  variation  this  factor  has  been  neglected.  No.  14,  with 
16-em  columns,  however,  appears  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  composi- 
tion— 5,200  ems  per  hour — than  it  is  really  entitled  to  in  comparison 
with  the  other  offices  with  narrower  columns. 

5.  Corrections  hy  the  compositor  or  hy  the  ''  office.^'' — Wliere  the 
compositor  corrects  the  mistakes  in  his  own  proof  the  output  is  some- 
what less  than  where  the  office  employs  a  specialist  who  makes  cor- 
rections for  the  force.  The  time  taken  for  corrections  varies  with 
compositors,  and  it  is  counted  one  of  the  leading  qualifications  of  a 
good  operator  that  his  proof  shall  be  "  clean  "  or  free  from  errors. 
The  average  amount  of  time  taken  for  corrections  is  variously  esti- 
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mated,  but  it  appears  that  in  a  first-class  office  not  more  than  1  per 
cent  should  be  allowed.  The  item  is  so  small  that  it  has  not  been 
taken  into  account  in  the  comparisons. 

6.  Method  of  measurement, — Two  methods  of  measurement  are 
used — the  linometer  and  "  dupes."  The  linometer  is  attached  to  the 
machine  and  counts  the  number  of  lines.  By  "  dupes "  is  meant 
duplicates  of  the  proof  sheets  of  the  compositor  which  are  pasted  in 
a  "  string  "  and  measured  by  a  scale.  These  two  methods  of  measure- 
ment are  liable  to  involve  differences  in  the  results.  Measurement  by 
dupes  usually  gives  the  compositor  credit  for  a  larger  amount  of 
work  than  measurement  by  the  linometer.  The  reasons  are  as 
follows : 

The  linometer,  as  its  name  indicates,  keeps  record  only  of  the  exact 
number  of  lines  of  type,  whereas  measurement  by  dupes  includes  the 
entire  space  covered  by  the  printed  matter.  There  are  two  practices 
in  measuring  by  dupes  which  make  this  method  somewhat  in  excess 
of  measurement  by  linometer.  These  are  inherited  from  the  time  of 
hand  composition  and  piecework  and  are  designed  to  give  the  com- 
positor advantage  of  all  extras,  or  "  fat,"  as  they  are  called.  These 
extras  include  headlines,  which  the  compositor  finds  ready  made  for 
his  use,  and  for  which  he  gets  credit  without  having  actually  done  the 
amount  of  work  ordinarily  required  to  fill  the  space  occupied.  In  es- 
tablishments Nos.  2  and  9,  which  measure  by  "  dupes,"  the  headlines 
are  set  by  the  compositor,  who  is  comi^elled  to  leave  his  machine  and 
go  to  the  head-letter  machines,  and  on  this  account,  although  head- 
lines are  set  in  type  much  larger  than  the  bodj'  type  and  are  measured 
the  same  as  the  body,  yet,  since  the  compositor  sets  them  himself,  they 
are  not  considered  as  ''  fat."  If  there  are  offices  in  which  headings 
are  set  by  an  office  compositor,  and  the  regular  compositor  simply 
picks  up  the  heads,  they  would  be  then  considered  as  "  fat,"  and 
would  go  to  increase  his  apparent  output. 

The  second  class  of  "  fat "  which  contributes  to  enlarge  the  appar- 
ent output  when  measured  by  "  dupes  "  is  the  "  leads  " — that,  is,  thin 
strips  of  metal  inserted  between  the  lines.  "  Leaded  "  matter  is  distin- 
guished from  "  solid  "  matter,  which  contains  no  leads.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  leads,  usually  12  points  to  pica,  is  such  that  3  leads  are 
equivalent  to  one  line  of  nonpareil,  3^  leads  to  one  line  of  minion,  and 
4  leads  to  one  line  of  brevier.  These  leads  are  inserted  after  the  type 
is  set,  but  the  matter  is  measured  as  though  it  were  solid,  and  conse- 
quently the  leads  go  to  the  credit  of  the  compositor. 

In  the  case  of  the  linotype  machine,  in  place  of  leads  the  machine 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  cast  an  extra  thickness  equivalent  to  the  lead 
on  the  body  of  the  type.  Thus  a  minion  face  may  be  cast  on  a  bre- 
vier body,  or  "  slug."  In  measuring  the  amount  of  work  this  is 
measured  as  minion,  so  that  the  compositor  gets  the  advantage  of  the 
added  thickness. 
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Thfe  foregoing  considerations  are  important  in  any  comparison  of 
output  between  offices  and  methods  of  payment.  All  of  the  offices  in 
the  table  paying  by  the  piece  or  paying  bonus  have  the  "dupe"  system 
of  measurement,  and,  indeed,  the  compositors  who  are  paid  by  the.se 
methods  insist  strongly  on  that  method  of  measurement,  since  it  gives 
them  the  benefit  of  the  "  fat."  Consequently,  the  table  probably 
gives  the  piece  and  bonus  offices  a  higher  output  than  they  are  actually 
entitled  to  in  comparison  with  those  time  offices  which  measure  by 
linometer.  This  is  especially  true  of  establishment  No.  2,  with  a  high 
record  of  6,000  ems  per  hour.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
composition  on  this  paper  is  leaded  matter  than  in  the  other  offices, 
fully  one-eighth  being  leaded  minion.  This  being  so,  and  the  leads 
amounting  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  composition,  then  one-eighth 
of  the  composition  should  be  reduced  by  about  23  per  cent,  bringing 
the  aggregate  down  to  an  average  of  5,828  ems  per  hour.  In  the  other 
offices  the  proportion  of  leaded  matter  is  smaller,  so  that  the  correc- 
tions for  comparison  would  not  be  as  great  as  in  No.  2. 

In  the  case  of  establishment  No.  1,  which  has  the  highest  record 
shown  in  the  table,  namely,  6,200  ems  per  hour,  one-fifteenth  of  the 
matter  is  leaded.  In  this  establishment  an  experiment  was  made 
with  linometers,  and  it  was  found  that  the  difference  between  "  dupe  " 
measurement  and  linometer  measurement  amounted  on  the  average  to 
125  ems  per  hour,  or  1,000  ems  per  night  of  8  hours,  in  favor  of  the 
men  under  the  "  dupe  "  system.  This  alone  would  reduce  the  actual 
output  to  6,075  ems  per  hour,  and  making  deductions  for  the  leads 
and  the  few  headlines  would  bring  it  to  6,000,  or  a  trifle  less.  The 
linometers  were  abandoned  in  this  office,  however,  as  being  a  premium 
on  "  dirty  "  proof,  for  under  this  form  of  measurement  the  operator 
gets  paid  for  each  line  he  sets  whether  it  is  a  reset  to  correct  an  error 
or  whether  it  is  a  perfect  line.  The  firm  returned  to  "  dupe  "  meas- 
urement, giving  the  men  the  leads  and  an  occasional  single-line  head ; 
and  in  exchange  for  "  dupe  "  measurement  the  men  make  all  correc- 
tions, even  setting  free  the  "  rings,"  or  changes  from  the  copy  made 
by  the  proofreader. 

7.  Day  and  night  work. — ^The  output  on  evening  papers  is,  generally 
speaking,  somewhat  higher  than  on  morning  papers  under  normal 
conditions.  This  is  said  to  be  owing  to  larger  *'  takes,"  or  portions  of 
copy  handed  out  at  a  time;  better  condition  of  men  who  sleep  at  night 
instead  of  by  day,  and,  in  some  instances,  better  light  to  work  by. 
The  weight  to  be  given  to  these  considerations  may  be  inferred  from 
an  agreement  made  between  the  Publishers'  Association  and  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  where  a  dead  line  of  185,000 
ems  per  week  was  agreed  upon  for  night  work  and  210,000  ems  per 
week  for  day  work,  the  hours  of  work  being  eight  per  day  in  each 
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case.  On  this  basis  the  output  on  evening  papers  should  be  13.5  per 
cent  greater  than  on  morning  papers.  This  ratio,  however,  is  not 
borne  out  by  averages  based  on  returns  in  the  preceding  table,  as 
aj>pears  in  the  table  that  follows.  In  this  table  each  establishment 
is  given  equal  weight  without  regard  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed. 

COMPARATIVE  OUTPUT  ON  MORNING  AND  ON  EVENING  PAPERS.  (•) 


Piece  and  boniu  methodB  of  payment. 

Time  method  of  payment. 

SrsniniP  papers. 

Morning  papers. 

Evening  papers. 

Morning  papers. 

Establish- 
ment nnm- 
ber. 

Average 

ontpnt 

pernoor 

Terns). 

Bstabliah- 
m«nt  num- 
ber. 

Average 
outpnt 

pernoor 
(ems). 

Establish- 
ment nnm- 
ber. 

Average 
ontput 

pernoor 
(ems). 

Establish- 

ment  nom- 

ber. 

Average 
ootpot 
per  hoor 

2 

6,00B 
6,918 
6,460 

1 

6,800 
6,885 
6,700 
6,700 
6,900 
4,717 
4,481 

18 

6,906 

6,171 

6,oor 

6 

6,710 

8 

4 

;  16 

9 

6,835 

8 •.._ 

6 

17 

14 

6,180 

7 

Average 

19 

4,874 

n 

81 

4,650 

80 

88... ... 

4,488 

88 

Average... 

Average 

Average 

6,790 

6,419 

6,188 

6,089 

•  Only  establishments  withoot  restrictions  are  incloded. 

This  table  shows  that  under  the  piece  and  bonus  system  the  average 
output  on  evening  papers,  6,790  ems  per  hour,  is  6.8  per  cent  higher 
than  on  morning  papers,  while  under  the  time  system  the  average 
output  on  evening  papers  is  only  about  2  per  cent  higher  than  on 
morning  papers.  These  differences  do  not  appear  to  amount  to 
enough  to  vitiate  the  arrangement  in  the  table  on  pages  39  and  40,  in 
which  the  diurnal  character  of  the  issue  is  disregarded. 

The  foregoing  qualifications  are  stated  at  length  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  perceive  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  in  the  way  of 
comparisons  between  offices,  and  that  he  may  not  accept  without 
scrutiny  the  actual  returns  given  in  the  tables.  In  almost  every  case 
one  or  more  computations  should  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  general 
returns  to  the  same  basis.  The  tables,  however,  are  prepared  by  a 
uniform  method  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  returns. 

OUTPUT  PER  MAN  IN  TYPICAL  NEWSPAPER  OFFICES. 

The  following  table  is  simply  a  transcript  of  the  output  per  man 
for  one  week  in  certain  typical  newspaper  offices.  The  establishment 
numbers  are  identical  with  those  in  the  preceding  tables.  Establish- 
ments 9,  14,  and  15,  are  union  offices  paying  by  the  week,  establish- 
ment 20  is  a  union  office  paying  by  the  piece,  while  establishment  25 
is  an  open  office  paying  by  the  week,  and  establishment  2  is  a  non- 
union office  paying  by  the  piece. 
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SPECIAL   REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER   OF   LABOR. 


OUTPUT  (EMS)  PEE  MAN  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  TYPICAL  NEWSPAPER  OFFIOE& 
JBSTABULSBDIDBNT  NO.  8. 


Oper- 
ator 
num- 
ber. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes- 
day. 

Thurs- 
day. 

Friday. 

Satur- 
day. 

Sunday. 

Total 
hours 

Total  ems. 

Aver* 
»«• 
per 

hour. 

1.-.- 

80,800 
49,800 
41,000 

86,euo 

29,000 
66,500 
00,600 
86,200 
47,900 
46,200 
48,400 
87,500 
88,900 
60,400 

"*"80;860' 
86,000 

26,400 
46,400 
82,600 
28,700 
88,400 
84,600 
49,000 
85,400 
27,000 
61,808 
81,700 
84  800 
27,600 

20.500 
46,600 
82,600 
25,800 
84,800 
80,400 
80,200 
26,800 
22,200 
48,800 
26,000 
24,800 
25,000 

40,600 
62,200 
65,000 
48,200 
68,800 
67  000 
67,200 
60,200 
88,000 
71,000 
46,100 
46,500 
62,400 

18,600 
40,000 
82,200 
20,300 
21,400 
2:^100 
27,8(X) 

20,:*w 

18,700 
60,000 

42 
85f 
32 

85^ 
42 

33 
42 
3U 

100 
600 
800 
700 
800 
800 
600 
800 
800 
200 
800 
100 
zuo,800 

4,928 

2.... 

6.008 

8.... 

6.281 

4.— 

6,541 
6,119 
6,66S 

6.... 

6.... 

46,100 
43,900 
48,000 
87,000 
68,700 
86,400 
87.200 
42,800 

7.... 

6.107 

8.... 

6,663 
6,888 
8,219 
6,114 
6,310 
6,442 

9.... 

10.... 

11.-.. 

19,  ao 

20,000 
24,600 

\?, 

18-  — 

-    -- 



Total 

507,800 

621,400 

474,600 

806,900 

689.100 

846,000 

mi 

2.982,800 

6,008 

ESTA BLISUJH J£NT  NO.  9. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9- 
10- 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 


84. 
35. 


38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43- 
44. 
46- 
46- 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51- 
52- 
53. 
64. 
55. 
56. 
67. 


88,000 


24,500 
26,000 


9,000 
30,000 
16,500 


19,800 
'22,566* 


36,000 
■27,"566" 


31,500 
85,000 


87,000 
28,5(10 
30,0  0 


27.000 
'27,666" 


29,500 
17,000 
80,000 


21,000 
31,000 


26.000 
23,000 


23,000 

ssiono 

15.000 
40.500 
29,000 
31, .500 
36.000 

at,  .500 

30., 500 
23,500 
27,000 


35,600 
31,000 


23,500 
86,000 


84,000 
"23^566" 


84,000 
20,000 


3S,orio 
27,500 
•37,500 


82,500 


44,000 
"si;  566' 


84,000 
21,500 


41,500 


28,500 
84,000 
48,000 
62,000 


88,600 


21,500 
80,000 


87,000 


80,600 
22,000 
16,500 
84,000 
88,000 


26,500 
27,000 


20,000 
'28,666" 


31,500 


26,000 
25,5(10 
31,000 


22,500 
34,000 
15,000 


26,000 


24,800 
'33;  566' 


80,500 


33,000 
31,000 
22,000 
34,000 


80,000 


28,500 
85,000 


80,500 
84,000 
86,000 
24,000 


21,000 
26,000 
81,500 
7,000 
28,500 
88,000 
16,000 
82,500 


83,600 
20,000 


88,000 
44,000 
28,000 


23,500 
20,500 
34,000 


31,000 
25,500 
15.500 
19,  .500 
29,500 


28,000 


16,000 
21.000 

26,500 


82.000 

'a;  566 


27,500 


20,000 
83,000 


80,600 
89,600 
26,000 
40,000 
28,500 
61,000 
29,500 
87,500 
46,500 
87,500 
27,000 
25,000 
80,000 


82,000 
80,000 
19,500 


25,500 
25,500 


86,000 
46,500 
25,000 


85,000 
20,000 
86,000 
27,500 
38,500 
18,000 
26,500 
41,000 
20,600 
22,600 
80,000 
72,000 
17,600 


37,500 
86,500 


24,500 


80,000 


24,000 
86,000 
83,000 
88,000 


43,000 
86,000 
22,500 
75,600 
29,000 


60,000 
47,000 


67,500 
49,000 


34,000 


21,000 
24.  (XX) 


83,500 


40,000 
87,000 


47,000 
89,000 
26.000 


23,500 
40,000 
36,000 
84.500 
40,900 
22,000 


83,000 
10,300 
17,000 


4.5,  :«o 
44,000 


41,000 
37,(J()0 
63,500 
35,000 


38,000 
47,000 
41,500 
40,000 
84,000 


77,000 
88,000 
65,000 
46,000 
82,500 
89,000 
50,500 
76,000 
70,000 


81,500 
37,000 
16,5(K) 
36,500 
86,000 
32,500 
29,500 


3:},  500 
30,500 


66,000 
64,000 
69,000 
62,:«0 
42,800 
88,400 
47,800 
75,000 
46,500 
49,000 

82,  ax) 

29,800 
22,000 


26,800 
62,5(X) 
28,600 


40,.5(X) 
48,600 
44,000 
27,5(X) 
54,000 
56,5(K) 
46,  (XX) 
62,.5(X) 
69,0U0 
59,000 
50,8(X) 
4«,.500 
51,  (XX) 
80,500 
50,500 
61,500 
39,000 
84,000 
62,000 
66,000 
55,000 
65,500 
87,000 
6,100 


84,000 


57,500 


41,000 
47,600  I 


87 

43 
89 
26 
84 
27 
40 
26^ 
42 
27 
31 
86 
28 
U 
89 

28 
6 

10 
22 
86 
19 
26 
81 
29 
88 
21 
16 
85 
86 
84 
88 
82 
46 
25 


46 
89 
84 
40 
44 

m 

5^ 

11 

27 

S?* 
81 

28 

81 

20 

18*^ 

29 

36 

18 

17 


197,000 

252,500 

194,500 

i:«-:iOO 

DO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

.00 

67,600 

148,300 

240,300 

113,000 

21,000 

61,500 

114,300 

188,000 

100,900 

14:1.  (XX) 


5,824 

6,872 

4,967 

6,204 

4,716 

6,080 

6,246 

6,688 

5,274 

6,498 

6,145 

4,967 

6,804 

6,227 

6,114 

6,624 

4,918 

4,200 

6,160 

6,195 

6,22S 

6,8U 

6,600 

6,242 

6,28B 

6,168 

5.148 

6,100 

6,214 

6,604 

5,088 

6,667 

4,719 

6,402 

K»" 

7,0 

4,91 

68 

6,5 

60 

5,2 

&,« 

6,» 

5,61 

4,5 

4,61 

6^21 

5,61 

511 

5,5 

5,5 

4.« 

5,0 

4,81 

4,71 

5,li 

5,ftfl! 
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OUTPUT  (BM8)  PEB  MAN  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  TYPICAL  NEWSPAPER  OPPIOBS- 

Continued. 

ESTABIdlSminSNT  NO*  9— Concluded. 


Oper- 
ator 
num- 
ber. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes- 
day. 

Thurs- 
day. 

Friday. 

Satur- 
day. 

Sunday. 

Total 
hours 

Total  ems. 

Aver- 
age 
per 

hour. 

68 

24,000 
2S,600 
26,600 
27,000 
25,000 
26,500 
29,000 
21,500 
23,600 
82,000 

28,600 
26,500 
16,000 
88,500 
29,000 
18,000 
24,000 

?1^ 

f6^ 

^6^ 

87 
13 
10 
21 
21 

47,600 
174,300 
87,600 
209,500 
106,500 
81,000 
87,000 
24,500 
101,000 
191,500 
69,600 
34,000 
108,500 
106,000 

6,000 

50 

eo 

25,000 
28,500 
80,000 
28,600 

36,500 
21,500 
86,500 
29,000 

47,000 

16,800 

6,282 
4,268 
6,110 
6,012 
6,063 
6,194 

61 

89,000 

48,600 

02 

68 

9,000 
84,000 

27,600 

64 

65 

4,900 
4,489 

66 

22,500 
81,000 
80,000 

26,000 
19,600 

"■"i5,"566" 
28,600 

29,000 

.27,000 

29,600 

67 

88,000 

49,000 

6,176 
4,577 

68 

69 

18,500 
87,  ax) 
86,000 

""43;  666' 

62,000 

8,400 

TO 

"""i8,"666' 

5,167 

71 

5,0i8 

Total 

*       * 

960,800 

1,250,600 

1,242,800 

1,814,000 

1,622,000 

1,968,100 

2,442,200 

2.006* 

10,714,400 

5,885 

E8TABI4I8HJIIKNT  NO.  14. 


1 
8 

8...- 
4.... 

5-.- 

6.... 

7. 
8. 


I      86,000 

^      82,000 

84,000 


10. 
11. 
12. 

\:\. 

14 

15 

16 

\- 

18.... 

19. 

20. 

X\ 

22 

23 

24 

» 

26 

27 

28 


43,000 


84,000 
86,000 


86,600 


45,500 
82,000 
85,500 
85,500 
19,600 
48,600 


84.000 
88,500 


21,000 
29,000 
87,000 


82,000 


Total  648,600 


85,600 
62,600 
82,600 
40,000 
46,000 
22,500 
88,000 
80,000 
44,000 
51,600 


29,600 
40,000 


87,600 
28,600 
40,600 
48,500 


88,000 
10,000 
16,000 
29,000 
85,600 
44,000 


792,600 


82,600 
24,000 
41,000 
11,000 
42,000 


85,600 
88,500 
24,000 
23,000 
87,000 
46,000 
86,000 


86,600 
44,600 
29,500 
43,500 
44,000 
28,000 


82,000 
24,500 
28,000 
88,600 
47,000 
85,600 


846,000 


00 
00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


86,000 
26,000 


68,000 
85,000 
40,500 


1,071,600 


46,000 
48,000 
61,500 
80,000 
81,000 


88,000 
15,600 


41,000 
81,000 


942,600 


61,500 
20,000 
40,500 
57,000 
84,600 
88,500 
86,000 
30,500 
27,000 
85,000 
48,000 
63,000 
63,500 
82,500 
42,500 
45,000 
42,000 
45,500 
60,500 
51,600 
89,000 
88,600 


28,000 
88,000 

47,000 
43,50() 
18,600 


1,102,000 


22,000 


28,000 
31,000 
28,600 


38,500 


30,500 
32,000 
42,000 
34,000 


40,000 
31,500 
25,000 
40,500 


27,500 
19,000 
40,000 


510,000 


31 

45 

87* 

45 

45 

45 

41i 

45 

84 

45 

45 

30 

45 

45 

45 

45 

41* 

45 

45 

45 

87* 

24* 

87* 
41* 
46 
34 


1,140* 


100 

iOO 

m 
m 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
NX) 

m 
m 

iOO 
iOO 
iOO 
W) 

m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


5,906,000 


5,707 
5,338 
4,844 
6,307 
4,844 
4,822 
4,944 
4,482 
4,022 
4,676 
6,478 
6,969 
6,067 
5,011 
4,967 
5,;«7 
6,111 
5,280 
6,5222 
6,122 
4,156 
4,560 
4,837 
3,960 
4,100 
.5,422 
5,567 
4,632 


5.180 


E8TAB&.ISH1I1ENT  NO.  15. 


3.... 
4.... 
5... 

8.... 
10... 

u.... 

12.... 
13-... 
14.... 
16.... 

Total 


46,000 
86,750 
87,632 
82,318 
45,044 
88,788 
44,460 
85,000 
80,816 
81.486 
34,788 
88,000 
28,660 
88,462 
89,282 


42,284 
41.250 
~»  ^82 
46 
20 
82 
84 
42 
06 
!40 
04 
06 
22 
tl8 
40 


40,624 
38,148 
83,770 
41,140 
38,714 
88,788 
48,602 
83,572 
86,784 
84,372 
81,694 
84,094 
25,190 
40,612 
82,406 


89,848 
87,466 
82,582 
87,774 
89,120 
82,066 
47,320 
85,:flO 
36,014 
44,256 
32,578 
34,320 
88,800 
42,284 
86,938 


35,486 
84.562 
30,600 
82,0B2 
42,738 
33,704 
45,162 
33,132 
86,542 
82,456 
31,132 
36,  UiO 
42,0(« 
38,764 
82,846 


00 


5,859 
5,304 
4,860 
5,127 
5,781 
4,787 
6,018 
4,883 
5,015 
6,321 
4,781 
4,8I« 
4,fi25 
5,459 
4,860 


649,876 


685,966 


689,264 


688,960 


666,676 


637,458 


3,257,690 


5,171 
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SPECIAL    REPORT   OF   THE    COMMISSIONER    OF    LABOR. 


OUTPUT  (EMS)  PER  MAN  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  TYPICAL  NEWSPAPER  OFFICES— 

Concluded. 

bstabmshjuknt  no.  so. 


num- 
ber. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednes- 
day. 

Thurs- 
day. 

Friday. 

Satur- 
day. 

Sunday. 

Total 
hours 

Total  ems. 

Aver- 
age 
per 

tionr. 

1.... 

48,600 

87,800 
40)700 

"■"48;6o6" 

86,900 
47,400 

88,200 
48,700 
6,000 
41,600 

86,800 
41,700 
62,600 
60,600 
86,800 
44,200 
43,100 
47,800 
86,700 

""ii^ooo" 

88,000 
48,800 
81,600 
86,200 
88,400 

86,600 
48,700 
48,600 
46,800 
86,500 
44,700 
41,500 
49,400 
34,600 
48,900 
44,400 
84,100 
88,900 
88,800 

89,100 
58,000 
46.500 
38,000 
87,300 
42,100 
48,400 

■"82;866' 
63,700 
46,100 

61,400 
68,400 
69,100 

"■87"765' 
68,200 

48^ 

SoT 

50^ 

a* 

51A 

1 

If 

a  241, 000 
0209.200 
0325.300 
o  176. 300 
0158,100 
a873,500 
6270,400 
0293,900 
6170.400 
a305,900 
alSiflOO 

«ieo.oa) 

O150.800 
dl36,5O0 
a208,100 
a  180, 400 
«122,700 

c99,600 
cl78,20O 
0117,800 

•83,900 

6,012 

8.... 
4.-.. 

60,800 

0,442 

5...- 
6.... 

88,900 
41,000 
48,400 
47,800 
86,600 
44,900 
44,600 
86,000 

"mjoo" 

59,000 
65,300 
80,300 
74,300 

88,800 

8,249 

5,  die 

7.... 

8.... 

•  -.. 
10.... 
11.-.- 

86,000 
48,800 

"""ii.'ioo' 

5,40S 
5,868 
3,314 
5,845 
5.4^ 

12...- 

86,800 
88,700 

""si^ioo" 

84  400 
86.700 
86,300 
44,800 
83,800 

S,83S 

18.... 

"'88,"io6' 

88,400 
86,600 

40,900 
88,800 
89,700 

■■"4i;266" 

4,340 

14...- 

86,800 
88,500 
84,600 
88,900 
88,400 

8:swr 

4,100 

16.-.. 

85,800 
86,400 
82,900 
84.900 
87,700 

16 .-.. 

4,473 

17 .... 

3,464 

18.... 

4,908 

19.... 

40,600 
88,100 
48,300 

66,100 
46,600 

5,140 

80.... 

4  43? 

a.... 

41,600 

4,900 

Total 

666,000 

618,100 

684,100 

606.900 

680,600 

708,100 

510,400 

870A 

4,106,100 

4,717 

aNonpareiL    6A^te.    ^Nonixureil  and  agate,   d  Minion.    «  Nonpareil,  agate,  and  minion. 
ESTABULSHRIBNT  NO.  S5. 


1.... 

23,501) 

27,(100 

;i?,^X)) 

2>^,m) 

tr^3)o 

:]0,oo() 

J9,00J 

5U 

188,100     3.  fill 

8.... 

;«,ooo 

80,300 

83,000 

35,500 

83,000 

17,000 

44 

178.800  *  4.064 

8.... 

83,500 

32,500 

85.800 

28,200 

87,900 

80,  .W 

21,100 

51» 

199,500  J  3.861 

4.... 

30,.')00 

31,500 
86,0fl0 

18,000 

8,000 

34,000 

80,600 

18,800 

42 

1&5,30()  1  8,935 

6.... 

80,00() 

80,000 

83,000 

39,000 

37,500 

24.000 

611 

229,500 

4,4^ 

6.... 

30,(J00 

39,000 

84,600 

89,000 

48,000 

40,500 

27,000 

611 

2^'2S 

4,877 

7.... 

82,000 

88,500 

84,000 

82,000 

83,000 

86,:^ 

24,000 

61f 

824,800 

4,351 

8.... 

88,200 

28,  .WO 

86,500 

86,600 

85,500 

32,900 

20,000 

611 

207,200 

4,010 

9.... 

84,000 

30,000 

84,000 

84,000 

83,400 

83,000 

81,000 

511 

199,400 

3,850 

10.... 

83,500 

87,300 

86,000 

88,000 

48,000 

40,000 

84  000 

511 

248,800 

4,815 

11.... 

30,000 

34,500 

8^,500 

34,500 

43,400 

86,800 

83,400 

51f 

235,600 

4,.'>60 

12.... 

84,000 

80,000 

80,000 

89,000 

36,400 

80,000 

21.000 

511 

200,400 

8,879 

18.... 

83,000 

32,300 

87,000 

28,000 

84,000 

83,000 

19,000 

611 

196,300 

8,799 

14.... 

23,500 

86,800 

83,500 

88,200 

86,700 

82,000 

81,000 

51f 

180,700 

8,497 

16.... 

25,800 

28,200 

81,100 

25,800 

32.000 

29,900 

21,000 

6U 

183,800 

8,557 

16.... 

21,100 

22,200 

81,100 

21,100 

86.800 

18.800 

17,000 

611 

147,100 

2,847 

17.... 

87,600 

40,300 

48.000 

40,000 

46, «« 

44,000 

26,300 

61} 

875,200 

5,326 

18.... 

2:^,500 

84,000 

88,500 

85,800 

85,800 

25,800 

17,aX) 

61 J 

166,400 

8,201 

19.... 

25,800 

28,000 

88,000 

80,500 

33,000 

28,200 

81,000 

51t 

191,500 

8,706 

80.... 

24,400 

25,800 

6.000 

88,000 

88.200 

25,800 

18,000 

46 

157,200 

8,417 

81.... 

35,500 

82,900 

88,900 

80,600 

87,000 

30.500 

81,100 

61» 

220,400 

4,StJ8 

82.... 

30,500 

30,500 

82,900 

21,100 

30,000 

18,800 

44 

163.800 

8,723 

83.... 

29,900 

89,000 

82,000 

84,000 

30,800 

83,900 

18,800 

511 

207,100  1  4,008 

Total 

609,800 

708,800 

644,800 

654,400 

779,400 

741,400 

479,300 

1,1571 

4,617,900     3,986 

PIECEWORK. 

The  local  unions  regulate  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  paid  to  ma- 
chine operators.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  machine  newspaper 
and  book  composition  was  paid  mainly  by  the  piece  at  so  many  cents 
per  thousand  ems.  Even  at  the  present  time  on  hand  composition  the 
majority  of  locals  provide  a  schedule  for  both  piece  and  time  pay- 
ments. There  is  a  general  agreement  among  employers  and  employees 
that  on  the  piece  system  there  never  has  been  and  is  not  at  the  present 
time  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  work  allowed  to  be  done.    On 
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machines,  however,  the  policy  of  the  union  has  been  to  prohibit  as  far 
as  possible  the  piece  system,  and  in  the  list  of  1,189  daily  and  weekly 
papers  controlled  by  the  union  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  there 
are  only  190  for  which  piece  payment  is  provided  on  machine  com- 
position. 

In  the  table  showiiig  composition  in  daily  newspaper  offices  (pages 
39  and  40)  it  is  seen  that  the  four  offices  with  the  highest  average  rate 
of  composition  are  piece  or  bonus  offices,  and  that  8  of  the  11  offices 
showing  the  highest  rate  of  composition  have  the  piece  or  bonus  sys- 
tem. The  10  piece  and  bonus  offices  have  an  average  of  6,530  ems  per 
hour  and  the  17  time  offices  have  an  average  of  4,792  ems  per  hour,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  this  table  the  establishment  is 
considered  as  the  unit  and  equal  weight  is  given  to  each  establish- 
ment without  regard  to  the  number  of  employees. 

COMPABATIVB   OUTPUT  ON  PIECE  AND  BONUS   AND  TIME   METHODS   OF 

•  PAYMENT. 


Piece  and  bonus  methods  of  payment. 

Time  method  of  payment. 

Establishment  num- 
ber. 

*        Method. 

Average  rate 
of  composi- 
tion per  hour 
for  one  week. 

Establishment  num- 
ber. 

Average  rate 
of  composi- 
tion per  hour 
for  one  week. 

1 

Bonus .-..- 

6.200 
6,0UB 
6,918 
6,885 
5.700 
5J00 
6,450 
6,300 
4,717 
4,431 

6 

6,710 
6835 
6,300 
6,248 

2                      

Piece 

e 

3                  

Bonus 

10 

4 

Bonus 

12 

6 

Bonus , 

18 

6,206 
6,180 
6,171 

6,007 
4926 
4,874 
4,660 
4423 
4.888 

7..    .                    

Bonus  ........... 

14  . 

8 

Piece 

15 

n 

Bonus  

16 

20 

Piece 

17 

22 

Piece 

18      

19 

21 

23 

24 

26 

8,986 
8,818 
8,207 

26 

27 

Average 

Ayeraro 

6,630 

4,79e 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  rate  of  composition  is  15.4 
per  cent  faster  on  piece  and  bonus  work  than  on  time  work.  Appar- 
ently the  prohibition  of  piece  and  bonus  methods  of  payment  amounts 
to  a  restriction  on  output  by  the  typographical  union.  There  are, 
however,  certain  qualifications  to  be  noted.  — 

Publishers  in  New  York  generally  assert  that,  irrespective  of  the 
union,  they  prefer  the  time  system  to  the  piece  system,  because  it 
permits  greater  elasticity  in  shifting  a  man  from  one  kind  of  work  to 
another.  When  paid  by  the  piece  the  swift  compositor  wishes  to  be 
kept  at  one  kind  of  work.  Intricate  records  are  required  in  order  to 
compute  wages.  The  abolition  of  the  piece  system  has  removed  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  friction  in  offices,  as  under  that  system  a  large 
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part  of  the  time  of  the  foreman  and  chainnan  of  the  chapel  is  con- 
sumed in  dealing  with  the  adjustment  of  extras,  "  fat,"  etc.  The 
piece  scales  are  very  elaborate  and  minute  in  details.  All  of  these 
grounds  of  friction  are  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  time  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  the  n]^chine  is  really  a  "  pace  maker,"  as  stated 
by  one  employer.  It  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  which,  as  it  were, 
draws  the  operator  along.  The  business  manager  of  establish- 
ment No.  16,  who  secures  an  apparent  average  output  of  5,131 
ems  per  hour  and  who  was  formerly  manager  of  the  nonunion  estab- 
lishment No.  2,  where  the  apparent  output  on  piecework  is  6,000  ems 
per  hour,  gives  the  following  as  his  observations : 

After  considerable  experience  with  various  methods  for  keeping 
the  cost  of  the  composing  room,  I  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  true  test  is  the  cost  per  page,  and  on  that  basis  I  keep  a 
weekly  record  of  the  cost  per  page  for  all  work  done  in  the  com- 
posing room.  This  includes  the  machine  men,  hand  compositors, 
make-up  men,  and  also  the  foremen. 

While  some  offices  would  show  a  higher  average  product  on  the 
machines  per  hour  than  this  office,  yet  our  actual  cost  per  page  is 
very  much  less  than  in  almost  any  other  office.  I^consider  this  dif- 
ference due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  I  am  able  to  use  the 
machine  men  on  tne  advertisements,  which  is  hand  work,  when  the 
work  on  the  machines  is  slack. 

Before  taking  charge  of  this  office  I  was  connected  with  a  publica- 
tion [establishment  No.  2]  where  the  men  employed  were  nonunion 
and  those  on  the  machines  were  paid  by  the  piece.  My  experience  with 
the  union  office  has  been  verj^  satisfactory,  indeed,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  low  cost  per  page  is  due  to  employing  good  men  on  the  weekly  wage 
system  and  paying  them  a  premium  upon  the  regular  union  wage  scale. 
In  a  nonunion  office  the  suppW  of  skilled  compositors  is  rather  lim- 
ited, and  for  that  reason  an  office  of  that  character  is  obliged  to  make 
extra  inducements  to  keep  skilled  workmen  when  they  get  them, 
and  is  often  obliged  in  the  dull  season  to  carry  more  men  than  a  union 
office  would  under  the  same  circumstances.  There  is  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  men  from  the  union. 

I  do  not  require  any  minimum  product;  but  if  a  man  is  not  able 
to  turn  out  3,600  per  hour,  he  is  of  no  use  in  this  office.  There  are 
several  rapid  men  in  the  composing  room,  but  I  would  prefer  a  force 
of  men  who  are  able  to  maintain  a  certain  average,  rather  than  a 
great  many  fast  men  and  an  equal  number  of  men  who  are  not  able 
to  do  the  average  amount.  Men  who  maintain  a  certain  good  aver- 
age daj  in  and  day  out  are  the  ones  who  can  best  be  depended  upon 
at  all  times,  and  their  places  are  easy  to  fill  in  cases  when  they  are 
unable  to  be  at  the  office,  whereas  when  one  or  two  fast  men  are 
away  it  cuts  down  the  product  considerably  and  requires  more  than 
the  same  number  of  average  men  to  do  their  work. 

The  publisher  of  the  newspaper  numbered  26  in  the  tables,  with 
the  very  low  output  of  3,813  ems,  stated : 

I  am  opposed  to  the  "  swift,"  and  do  not  want  him  in  my  compos- 
ing room.    The  fast  machine  man  is  not  an  all-round  workman.    He 
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is  a  specialist,  and  as  a  rule  is  practically  worthless  outside  of  his 
specialty.  The  man  who  sets  very  much  more  than  the  average  is 
verv  unpopular  in  the  office,  and  this  unpleasant  feeling  toward  him 
mafcies  an  unpleasant  feeling  throughout.  I  do  not  want  him.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  the  union  ouglit  to  take  more  interest  in  holding 
its  men  up  to  a  reasonable  standard.  The  general  average  in  my 
composing  room  has  gone  down  gradually  from  38,000  ems  per  day 
to  30,500  ems  as  a  result  of  the  union  idea  of  making  work  for  more 
men  and  of  protecting  the  old  man. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  general,  though  not  uniform,  opin- 
ion held  by  employers  agrees  with  the  foregoing  that  the  "  swift " 
is  not  an  all-round  man.  In  one  case  in  another  city  it  was  stated 
by  a  publisher  that  he  had  one  man  who  could  and  did  set  10,000  ems 
per  hour,  but  that  so  delicate  was  the  adjustment  of  the  muscles  to 
this  work  that  if  this  man  was  called  off  for  16  minutes  to  do  any 
other  work  it  so  disturbed  his  movement  that  it  took  him  an  hour  to 
speed  up  to  his  former  gait  again.  The  term  "  freak,"  so  often 
applied  to  these  men,  seems  not  misapplied. 

"  Bogus  copy  "  is  another  feature  of  the  piece  system  which  intro- 
duces an  element  of  error  into  any  comparison  between  time  and 
piece  plants.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day, 
news  matter  is  coming  in  slowly,  the  editorial  matter  is  not  ready, 
and  where  the  clippings  from  exchanges  and  Sunday  matter  that 
is  ready  has  been  set  up  there  is  nothing  to  do.  In  offices  where  a 
time  scale  obtains  this  lost  time  is  charged  as  "waiting  time"  at 
scale  price,  the  men  doing  nothing.  In  piece  offices,  however,  the 
men  demand  work,  and  in  bonus  offices  men  demand  an  opportunity 
to  earn  bonuses ;  hence, "  bogus  copy  " — that  is,  anything  that  is  of  the 
same  general  style  or  type  as  that  which  the  paper  works  on — ^is  given 
►  out,  set,  proofed,  and  corrected  and  measured  just  like  any  other  mat- 
ter. It  is  then  "killed,"  or,  in  other  words,  thrown  back  and  remelted. 
From  this  explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  in  so  far  as  "  bogus  copy  " 
enters  into  the  total  measured  product  in  piece-price  and  bonus  estab- 
lishments it  renders  comparison  with  time  establishments  not  alto- 
gether conclusive  as  to  the  relative  cost  to  the  publisher. 

THE   BONUS   SYSTEM. 

The  attempt  everywhere  made  by  the  union  to  abolish  piece  price 
on  machines  has  in  some  places  been  met  by  the  publishers  with 
offers  of  a  bonus  system,  which,  while  apparently  accepting  the  time 
system  of  payment,  introduces  into  it  an  element  making  it  in  effect 
piecework.  A  standard  of  efficiency  is  fixed,  above  which  an  addi- 
tional wage  rate  per  hour  is  paid.  This  bonus  line  is  not  a  dead  line, 
though  always  tending  to  become  such. 

Formerly  the  International  Typographical  Union  opposed  the 
bonus  ^stem  as  being  in  effect  a  piece  system,  though  it  never  went  to 
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the  extent  of  forbidding  it.  Local  unions,  however,  do  forbid  it,  and 
in  one  city,  where  the  union  has  a  five  years'  agreement  with  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  a  publisher  was  stopped  after  a  few  months'  trial 
of  the  bonus  system  because  the  union  construed  it  as  equivalent  to 
piecework.  The  agreement  states  that  "  in  machine  composition  all 
work  must  be  time  work.  Piecework  can  not  be  allowed  in  any  case," 
The  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  (August,  1902)  raised  the  bar  that  had  been  tacitly  placed  upon 
the  system  by  adopting  the  following,  which  appears  as  section  67  in 
the  laws  of  1903 : 

Section  67.  No  machine  operator  shall  be  allowed  to  accept  a  bonus 
based  on  setting  so  many  thousand  over  a  prescribed  amount,  where 
such  bonus  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  scale  of  prices. 

The  wording  of  this  section  still  permits  open  agreements  as  to  a 
definite  bonus  to  be  paid  to  all  alike  who  meet  its  known  requirements, 
but  it  endeavors  to  stop  the  practice  of  secretly  paying  bonuses  to  cer- 
tain men  to  induce  them  to  "  set  a  pace  "  for  others  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  additional  remuneration. 

The  best  known  of  the  various  bonus  systems  is  that  of  CJhicago,  IlL, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  agreement  of  Typographical  Union  No.  16 
with  the  Daily  Newspaper  Association  of  Chicago.  Section  5  of  that 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Section  6.  The  scale  on  linotype  machines  shall  be  55  cents  per  hour 
on  morning  newspapers  and  50  cents  per  hour  on  evening  newspapers, 
and  the  operator  shall  receive  not  less  than  six  hours'  continuous  com- 
position per  day.  To  be  deemed  a  competent  operator  and  entitled  to 
the  above  rate  of  pay  a  man  shall  produce  not  less  than  3,200  ems 
solid  per  hour  for  a  week  of  six  consecutive  days  of  six  hours  each. 
On  attaining  a  product  of  4,500  ems  solid  per  hour  for  a  like  period, 
the  operator  shall  be  paid  for  that  period  60  cents  per  hour  on  morn- 
ing newspapers  and  55  cents  per  hour  on  evening  newspapers.  Addi- 
tional rates  for  machine  composition  after  an  average  of  4,500  ems  per 
hour  is  attained  shall  be  5  cents  per  hour  for  each  additional  500  ems 
per  hour:  Provided^  That  substitutes  employed  on  the  machines 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  per  hour  provided  in  the  above  schedule  in 
accordance  with  their  average  speed  for  a  day  or  night  of  six  hours. 

In  Boston  the  bonus  system  was  abolished  by  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  publishers  under  date  of  November  8, 1902.  Prior 
to  that  date  it  had  been  the  practice  to  pay  a  bonus  to  all  compositors 
who  exceeded  4,000  ems  per  hour.  The  Boston  system  was  upon  a 
different  basis  from  that  in  Chicago.  The  regular  scale  was,  prior 
to  November,  1902,  55  cents  per  hour  for  a  full  week  of  42  hours, 
which  made  the  weekly  scale  $23.10.  When  a  compositor  set  4,000 
ems  each  of  the  42  hours  in  the  week,  he  received  90  cents  above  the 
scale,  or  $24,  and  for  each  250  ems  above  4,000  each  hour  for  42  hours 
he  got  an  additional  26  cents  per  week.    In  the  agreement  of  Novem- 
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ber,  1902,  the  union  secured  the  abolition  of  all  bonus  and  premium 
FKshemes  and  a  straight  68  cents  per  hour,  except  that  it  was  agreed 
that  as  there  was  no  maximum,  the  expert  compositors  should  be  paid 
a  greater  amount.  An  official  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union 
made  the  following  statement  concerning  the  bonus  system  in  that 
city : 

It  -was  tbe  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  members  of  the 
union.  We  believed  it  was  against  the  spirit  of  the  scale,  which 
opposed  piecework.  While  we  did  not  object  to  publishers  paying 
expert  vrorkmen  as  much  as  they  pleased  above  the  minimum  scale, 
we  did  object  to  that  extra  com{)ensation  being  based  upon  a  certain 
number  of  ems  set  above  a  prescribed  amount,  which  amount  was  sup- 
posed to  be  what  an  average  operator  could  do.  We  asked  that  this 
system  be  stopped,  which  was  finally  agreed  to,  the  publishers  paying 
a  certain  amount  each  week  to  men  whom  they  regarded  as  experts. 
That  is,  these  men  were  notified  that  hereafter  their  pay  would  he  $27 
per  wec^k  and  nothing  said  about  how  much  they  should  do. 

The  bonus-paying  establishments  have  "bogus  copy,"  just  as  the 
piece-price  plants  have,  and  this  renders  the  computation  of  cost  of 
production  of  matter  actually  used  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Establishment  No.  1  is  a  nonunion  bonus  office,  paying  40  cents  an 
hour  for  time  work,  but  having  a  dead  line  of  4,000  ems  per  hour  for 
compositors  and  paying  1  cent  a  hundred  for  all  over  4,000.    This 
makes  it  practically  a  piece-rate  plant,  except  that  the  bonus  is  fig- 
ured on  even  himdreds  per  total  hours  per  day,  the  balances  going  to 
the  office,  whereas  if  it  were  straight  piece  price  that  price  would  be 
applied  to  the  aggregate  composition  at  the  end  of  the  week.    This 
difference  in  methods  of  computation  results  in  a  loss  to  the  men, 
which,  however,  is  trifling,  amounting  to  from  12  to  30  cents  per  man 
per  week.    This  was  one  of  the  compensations  conceded  to  that  office, 
as  above  referred  to  (p.  44) ,  when  the  linometer  was  discarded  for  the 
^  dupe  "  system  of  measurement. 

The  opinion  of  the  publishers  on  the  bonus  system  varies  widely. 
Those  opposed  to  piece  systems  usually  for  the  same  reasons  oppose 
bonus  systems  as  being  in  effect  the  same  thing.  A  Cincinnati  pub- 
lisher said :  "  I  consider  the  bonus  system  vicious  throughout.  I  am 
opposed  to  it  as  an  employer.  It  is  bad  for  both  workman  and 
employer.  It  results  in  dirty  proof,  in  careless  work,  and  is,  in  short, 
a  premium  on  dishonesty." 

A  large  number  of  employers,  however,  view  it  differently  and  con- 
sider the  opposition  of  the  unions  to  a  bonus  system  as  an  attempt  to 
restrict  output  and  increase  the  cost  of  publication. 

THE  DEAD  LINE. 

Closely  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  the  question  of  a  dead  line,  which 
is  that  minimum  quantity  of  product  per  day  which  entitles  an  oper- 
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ator  to  employment.  The  dead  line  applies  only  to  machine  compo- 
sition where  it  applies  at  all.  It  is  the  standard  of  competency  below 
which  the  miion  will  not  insist  upon  the  employment  of  a  man  or  the 
payment  to  him  of  the  union  scale  of  wages.  In  one  city  where  a 
dead  line  is  recogmzed  by  the  union,  if  the  union  furnishes  to  a  pub- 
lisher a  man  who  falls  below  that  line,  it  pays  back  to  the  publisher 
at  a  piece  rate  the  difference  between  the  minimum  scale  and  the 
amount  set  b}?^  the  operator  so  furnished.  For  this  reason  the  union 
in  this  particular  city  is  as  averse  as  the  employer  to  the  employment 
of  men  who  fall  below  the  dead  line. 

When  the  linotype  machines  were  first  introduced  the  union  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  publie-hers  to  give  its  members  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  operate  them.  Neither  the  workmen  nor  the  employers 
knew  much  of  the  possibilities  of  the  machine.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  after  an  operator  had  been  given  a  fair  opportunity  to 
learn  the  work  a  standard  of  efficiency  should  be  set.  It  was  assumed 
that  those  who  could  not  fieach  this  standard  within  the  specified 
time  were  not  likely  to  reach  it,  and  they  were  to  be  discarded  as  not 
adapted  to  machine  work.  This  was  during  the  transition  period, 
and  for  the  reason  st^ated  above  .the  dead  line  or  standard  of  compe- 
tency was  low.  At  first,  also,  these  dead  lines  or  minimum  standards 
of  competency  were  fixed  by  the  unions,  not  by  the  employers.  In 
1894  the  New  York  union  pa&sed  the  following  resolution,  fixing  its 
dead  line  at  18,000  ems  per  day : 

That  the  minimum  amount  of  ems  by  which  a  degree  of  competency 
shall  be  established  be  placed  at  18,000  for  a  day's  work  of  eight 
hours,  and  any  operator  attaining  the  ability  to  set  that  amount  shall 
be  eligible  to  sub  or  hold  a  position  in  any  office  working  under  the 
trade  regulations  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

Typographical  Union  No.  3,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  provides,  by  sec- 
tion 39  of  its  agreement  with  the  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  as 
follows: 

Section  39.  Beginners,  by  which  is  meant  compositors  learning  to 
operate  machines,  shall  be  allowed  to  work  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a 
half  ($2.50)  dollars  per  day  on  morning  papers,  and  two  ($2)  dollars 
per  day  on  evening  papers,  for  a  period  of  thirty  (30)  days,  when, 
naving  attained  a  fair  average,  they  shall  be  paid  the  regular  rates 
called  for  in  sections  34  and  35  of  this  agreement 

Section  48  of  the  same  agi'eement  says : 

Section  48.  A  fair  machine  average  shall  be  18,000  ems  per  day  of 
eight  hours  at  the  end  of  30  days'  trial,  and  24,000  ems  per  dav  of 
eight  hours  at  the  end  of  sixty  days'  trial.  Measurements  to  conform 
to  the  hand  scale  made  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

Later  the  union  minimum  began  to  be  a  dead  letter,  as  in  New  York 
City,  where,  within  two  years  after  the  dead  line  was  fixed,  it  was 
found  to  be  so  low  as  to  be  worthless.    This  was  because  no  restric- 
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tions  were  placed  upon  foremen  in  discharging  men.  Soon  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  competency  in  New  York  oiBces  was  so  far  above 
the  dead  line  as  to  make  the  latter  .appear  ridiculous,  and  in  1903  it 
was  repealed  as  being  out  of  date. 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  however,  had  a  law 
against  dead  lines  where  such  were  imposed  by  the  employer,  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  member  of  a  subordinate  union  shall  be  allowed  to  accept  work 
in  any  newspaper  or  job  jjrinting  office  where  a  task,  stint,  or  dead 
line  is  imposed  by  the  emplojrer  on  operators  of  typesetting  devices. 
Any  infraction  ot  this  provision  will  be  punished  by  expulsion. 

Notwithstanding  this  rule  of  the  union,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Publishers'  Association  reported  that,  out  of  182  publishers  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  papers,  there  were  53  which  had  established  a  dead 
line.  Investigations  show,  however,  that  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  this  report  stated  the  dead  line  to  be  2,250  ems  per  hour  in 
three  offices,  the  actual  minimum  was  really  in  excess  of  4,000  ems  per 
hour,  but  was  not  recognized  officially  by  the  union  or  the  employers 
as  a  dead  line.  These  dead  lines  in  many  cases  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  officers  of  the  union  and  by  the  commissioner  representing  the 
publishers,  although,  as  seen  above,  this  action  of  the  union  officers  is 
a  violation  of  the  union's  rule. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice,  where  the  dead  line  has  been 
established,  to  pay  a  bonus  of  from  6  to  10  cents  per  1,000  ems  above 
the  dead  line.  In  the  case  of  one  city  considered  in  this  investigation, 
but  not  represented  by  any  establishment  in  the  table  on  pages  39  and 
40,  the  publishers,  under  a  former  contract,  were  entitled  to  138,000 
ems  per  week  of  48  hours,  or  23,000  per  day,  on  morning  papers,  with 
8  cents  per  1,000  ems  bonus  above  that  amount,  the  scale  being  $15  per 
week.  On  day  work,  evening  papers,  the  employer  was  entitled  to 
174,000  ems  per  week  of  48  hours,  or  29,000  ems  per  day  of  8  hours, 
with  a  bonus  of  8  cents  per  1,000  above  that  amount,  the  scale  being 
$14.10.  In  May,  1902,  this  was  raised  by  agreement  between  the  com- 
missioner and  the  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  185,000  ems  per  week  for  night  work  and  210,000  ems  per  week  for 
day  work.  And  whereas  the  former  agreement  did  not  contain  the 
words  "  dead  line  "  the  new  agreement  specifically  states  that  these 
figures  shall  be  a  "  dead  line;  "  i.  e.,  the  bonus  line  in  the  new  contract 
is  made  a  dead  line  by  agreement.  The  statement  made  by  a  union 
official  in  defense  of  this  apparent  violation  of  a  union  law  was  that 
the  union  got  all  the  rule  was  worth  in  exchange  for  it;  that  is,  while 
the  new  contract  recognized  a  dead  line  imposed  by  an  employer,  it 
gave  in  exchange  an  increase  in  wages  from  $15  to  $18  per  week  on 
night  work,  from  $14.10  to  $16  per  week  on  day  work,  and  a  reduction 
of  hours  in  both  cases  from  8  to  7^  per  day,  or  from  48  to  45  per  week, 
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and  retained  an  8-oent  bonus  per  1,000  ems  on  all  type  set  above  the 
new  limit.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  while  the  limit  was 
formerly  a  bonus  line  it  is  here  made  a  dead  line  by  agreement. 
The  action  of  the  International  president  in  making  an  agreement 
allowing  a  dead  line  was  brought  up  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
union,  in  1902,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  hereafter  the  officers 
should  in  no  case  be  permitted  to  violate  the  rules  of  the  union. 

The  tendency  of  the  bonus  line  to  become  a  dead  line  was  further 
illustrated  by  the  Boston  agreement  in  1903,  wherein  the  bonus  sys- 
tem as  formerly  practiced  was  abolished  and  the  former  bonus  line 
was  made  the  dead  line.  As  a  bonus  system  is  in  effect  a  piece  system 
this  tendency  to  make  a  bonus  line  the  dead  line  illustrates  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  union  men  that  the  highest  rate  of  speed  attained  by 
pace  setters  in  piece  shops  under  "  premium  "  and  other  bonus  plans 
tends  to  become  the  pace  required  of  all  by  the  employer. 

At  the  Washington  convention  in  August,  1908,  the  sectiou  relating 
to  the  dead  line  was  repealed  and  there  is  no  longer  any  official  objec- 
tion to  a  dead  line  established  by  employers,  but  the  president  of  the 
union  states  that  he  would  not  permit  a  high  dead  line  or  task  to  be 
s«t  for  the  purpose  of  running  out  certain  employees  from  an  office. 
In  other  words,  the  application  of  the  dead-line  rule  in  any  office 
where  one  exists  must  be  uniform. 

It  is  seen  that  while  previous  to  the  repeal  of  this  section  the  union 
refused  to  recognize  a  formal  dead  line  or  "stint,"  yet  practically 
every  publisher  of  English  newspapers  could  establish  an  effective 
,  dead  line.  This  was  made  possible  wherever  freedom  was  granted 
(  to  the  employer  in  discharging  men  for  incompetency,  the  employer 
being  the  sole  judge  in  the  matter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  with 
no  exception  whatever,  employers  in  English  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Milwaukee  who  were  interrogated 
for  this  report  asserted  that  the  union  does  not  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  amount  of  work  the  compositors  are  permitted  to  do. 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

As  above  intimated  by  a  representative  of  the  union,  although 
it  opposes  the  bonus  system  the  union  does  not,  either  in  the  laws  of 
the  international  or  locals  or  in  their  practices,  oppose  the  employer 
who  pays  more  than  the  recognized  minimum.  Consequently  there 
is  a  large  number  of  newspaper  and  book  offices  which  pay  from  50 
cents  to  $3  a  week  more  than  the  minimum  on  machine  composition. 
This  excess  payment  is  usually  made  both  for  greater  speed  and  for 
greater  skill,  versatility,  and  reliability  of  the  operator.  Moreover, 
the  employer  who  pays  more  than  the  minimum  is  able  to  have  greater 
freedom  in  selection  where  waiting  lists  are  not  insisted  upon,  and  in 
discharging  compositors  who  are  not  able  to  reach  the  much  higher 
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niinimum  which  he  strives  to  maintain.  Wherever  the  waiting  list 
is  abolished  or  is  not  in  operation  the  minimum  scale,  with  no  fixed 
maximum,  not  only  permits  but  induces  the  proprietors  to  weed  out 
tluj  slow  men  by  offering  increased  wages  to  speedy  men.  A  foreman 
on  a  New  York  evening  paper  says: 

As  to  the  actual  average  product  per  day  in  an  evening  newspaper, 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  change  from  machine  to  hand  work  many 
times  during  the  day,  as  the  news  comes  in  very  slowly  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  such  times  certain  men  are  taken  from  the  machines  and 
put  on  the  advertisements.  I  pay  the  union  scale  of  wages,  $24  per 
week,  and  I  increase  that  wage  according  as  a  man  becomes  more 
proficient  up  to  $27  a  week.  At  present  about  one-half  the  force  are 
receiving  $27.     In  this  way  men  are  encouraged  to  increase  their 

Eroduct  above  the  minimum.  I  have  no  set. minimum  product  per 
our,  yet  if  a  compositor  is  not  able  to  maintain  an  average  of 
4,000  per  hour  I  consider  him  not  a  good  oi)erator,  and  eventually 
replace  him  by  one  who  can  do  that  amount. 

This  practical  fixing  of  a  dead  line  or  minimum  of  competency  is 
thus,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  done  by  all  employers  of  labor. 

The  minimum  set  by  the  union  is  not  an  absolute  minimum,  and, 
although  there  is  no  second-class  scale  allowed,  many  of  the  local 
unions  permit  old  and  disabled  members  to  work  for  less  than  the 
scale  or  for  what  they  may  be  able  to  get.  This  is,  however,  guarded 
very  closely  to  prevent  its  abuse,  and  each  special  case  must  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  chapel  and  the  foreman.  For  instance,  in  the  contract 
between  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16,  and  the  Typoth- 
etffi,  or  association  of  employers  outside  of  newspaper  publishers, 
the  following  clause  is  found : 

Operators  who  by  reason  of  advanced  years  or  other  causes  may 
not  be  capable  of  producing  an  average  amount  of  composition  may 
by  agreement  between  the  foreman  and  the  chapel  be  employed  by 
the  piece. 

These  concessions  to  the  elderly  men  are  not  as  frequently  made  in 
newspaper  offices,  since  the  employers  are  not  willing  to  keep  such 
men  in  their  employment.  Pressure  of  work,  stress  of  competition, 
valuable  space,  and  fixed  charges  lead  them  to  pay  in  excess  of  the 
scale  in  order  to  secure  speedy  men  rather  than  pay  below  the  scale 
in  order  to  protect  elderly  men. 

THE  WAITING  LIST. 

The  method  of  enforcing  the  dead  line  or  protecting  a  low  stand- 
ard of  competency,  where  established  by  the  union,  is  by  means  of 
the  waiting  list.  In  the  International  law  this  is  provided  for  as 
follows: 

Foremen  of  printing  offices  have  the  right  to  employ  help,  and  may 
discharge  (1)   for  incompetency,   (2)   for  neglect  of  duty,  (3)   for 
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violation  of  office  rules  (which  shall  be  conspicuously  posted)  or  of 
laws  of  the  chapel  or  union,  and  (4)  to  decrease  the  force,  such  de- 
crease to  be  accomplished  by  discharging  first  the  person  or  persons 
last  employed,  either  as  regular  employees  or  as  extra  employees,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  matter  may  require.  Should  there  be  an  increase 
in  the  force  within  60  days  after  a  decrease  the  person  or  persons  dis- 
placed through  such  cause  shall  be  reinstated  m  the  order  in  which 
they  were  discharged  before  the  other  help  may  be  employed.  Upon 
demand,  the  foreman  shall  give  the  reason  for  discharge  in  writing. 
Persons  considered  capable  as  substitutes  by  foremen  shall  be  deemed 
competent  to  fill  regular  situations,  and  shall  be  given  preference  in 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  regujar  force.  This  section  shall  apply 
to  incoming  as  well  as  outgoing  foremen. 

This  would  seem  imperatively  to  establish  the  waiting  list  in  all 
union  offices,  but  in  the  larger  cities  the  unions  declare  that  the  work- 
men have  more  opportunities  for  employment  than  in  smaller  places ; 
that  the  rush  of  business  at  times  makes  a  waiting  list  clumsy  and 
impracticable;  that  with  the  large  membership  of  a  union  like  that 
in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  enforcement  of  the  waiting  list 
would  shut  out  old  men  from  even  occasional  work,  as  this  would 
give  them  a  waiting  list  advantage,  which  employers  would  not  tol- 
erate. In  short,  local  unions  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  some 
other  cities  simply  refuse  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  above 
section  of  the  International  law. 

Where  the  union  insists  upon  the  dead-line  rule  and  will  not  permit 
the  question  of  competency  to  arise  if  the  operator's  production  is  in 
excess  of  the  dead-line,  the  waiting  list  undoubtedly  operates  to  keep 
down  production. 

The  establishments  represented  by  the  numbers  24,  26,  and  27  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cincinnati  local  union  with  the  waiting- 
list  rule,  which  requires  the  employer  to  employ  the  man  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  or  the  one  who  has  been  longest  out  of  work  in  that  establish- 
ment. This  waiting  list  is  kept  on  a  basis  of  newspaper  offices  and 
not  on  that  of  the  union  as  a  whole.  To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose 
establishment  24,  employing  say  50  men,  reduces  its  force  gradually 
to  30.  The  first  man  let  off  is  the  first  on  the  waiting  list,  and  each 
lakes  his  place  on  the  list  in  the  order  of  his  dismissal.  Naturally,  the 
establishment  would  let  the  poorest  man  go  first  under  unrestrictive 
conditions.  But  when  this  establishment  wishes  to  increase  its  force 
again  it  must  begin  at  the  top  of  the  "  waiting  list "  and  employ  first 
the  first  man  discharged  if  he  is  still  in  the  city  and  demands  the 
place,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  A  man  dismissed  from  establishment 
26  or  27  can  not  claim  any  priority  rights  on  the  waiting  list  of  estab- 
lishment 24,  even  though  he  has  been  idle  much  longer  than  the  man 
at  the  top  of  the  waiting  list  in  establishment  24.  The  system  is  based 
on  the  claim  of  a  i)roi)rietary  right  of  employment  in  an  establishment 
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where  a  man  has  been  employed  and  to  the  wealth  of  which  he  has 
contributed  by  his  labor.  One  of  the  publishers  concerned  admits  the 
general  soundness  of  this  doctrine  of  the  right  of  employment  in  a 
plant  where  a  man  has  worked  for  a  long  time.  This  waiting-list 
rule  is  not  a  part  of  the  agreement  between  the  newspapers  and  the 
union,  except  in  so  far  as  the  recognition  of  the  union  is  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  its  laws.  The  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati local  union  governing  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

Article  III. 

Specification  of  Working  Days. 

Section  1.  Foremen  of  daily  newspaper  offices  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  specify  certain  days  upon  which  ^'  regulars  "  must  work,  nor  name 
certain  days  upon  which  "  subs  "  shall  not  work.  Machine  operators 
shall  have  the  same  privileges  as  regards  putting  on  competent  sub- 
stitutes as  piece  compositors. 

Sec  2.  No  member  of  the  union  shall  be  deprived  by  his  foreman 
of  any  situation  he  may  hold  except  for  cause.  The  following  reasons 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  discharge:  (1)  A  necessarv  reduction 
of  the  working  force  in  an  office.  (2)  Incompetency.  ^S)  Neglect 
of  duty.  (4)  Disorderly  conduct  in  the  office.  (5)  rersistent  viola- 
tion 01  office  rules,  where  the  same  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  union.  In  all  cases  of  discharge  by  a  foreman 
he  shall  furnish  the  member  discharged  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  AVhere  a  compositor  is  discharged  because  of  a  necessary 
reduction  of  the  working  force  of  an  office,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
first  situation  thereafter  vacant,  should  he  remain  in  the  office  as  a 
substitute. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  work- 
ing force  of  an  office,  the  last  situations  given  out  shall  be  the  first 
dropped. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the  union,  who  may 
become  cognizant  of  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
article,  to  report  the  same  to  the  business  committee,  through  its 
chairman,  who  shall  immediately  take  such  action  as  may  be  required 
in  the  premises. 

Sec.  6.  When  a  foreman  of  a  newspaper  composing  room  selects 
a  force,  such  force  shall  have  priority  rights  from  the  day  on  which 
such  situation  was  given  out. 

Sec.  7a.  The  foreman  of  a  union  office  is  the  proper  person  to  select 
his  force,  and  this  union  requires  him  to  do  so  without  interference. 
Any  person  securing  work  or  attempting  to  secure  work  in  any  depart- 
ment under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreman  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  application  to  said  foreman  of  the  office,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
conmict  unbecoming  a  union  man,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  b^ 
suspended  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

It  will  be  seen  by  section  6  that  a  foreman  has  the  right  of 
selecting  his  men  when  an  office  is  first  establislied,  yet,  once  estab- 
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lished,  the  priority  rights  take  effect.  Thereafter  the  right  to  "  hire 
and  fire  "  is  restricted  as  described  above. 

Of  course  if  the  waiting  list  for  that  establishment  is  exhausted  the 
foreman  can  then  hire  anyone  he  pleases,  but  the  one  so  hired  is 
entitled  immediately  to  priority  rights  of  the  waiting  list  as  soon  as 
dismissed. 

This  rule,  not  being  incorporated  in  the  agreement,  was  put  to 
the  test  by  one  of  the  papers  under  the  general  provision  of  ihe  con- 
stitution giving  the  foreman  the  right  to  employ  help.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  to  the  union,  where  the  waiting  list  was  sustained,  a 
judge  of  a  local  court  acting  as  arbitrator. 

An  officer  of  this  union  discussing  this  subject  said :  "  We  will  never 
surrender  the  waiting  list.  It  is  the  only  real  protection  from  the 
'  swift '  and  for  the  man  who,  having  given  all  the  years  of  his  life  to 
the  building  up  of  an  establishment,  is  entitled  to  employment  in  it 
when  he  is  no  longer  a  *  swift.'  This  union  has  among  its  members 
more  old  men,  more  gray-haired  veterans,  than  any  other  typograph- 
ical union  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its  membership,  and 
we  are  proud  of  it.  We  know  this  is  because  of  the  waiting  list; 
we  know  it  protects  the  old  men  and  the  slow  men.  The  employers 
have  'kicked'  and  offered  to  trade  increased  wages  for  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  '  waiting  list,'  but  they  will  never  get  it." 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  large  percentage  of  old  men  in  the 
membership  of  this  union,  although,  unfortunately,  the  statistics  could 
not  be  secured  for  this  report.  The  union  claims  that  although  it  pro- 
tects the  slow  man  by  means  of  its  waiting  list,  it  gives  to  the  em- 
ployer a  good  day's  work  for  the  wages.  If  the  union  furnishes  a 
man  who  does  not  produce  the  minimum  of  3,000  ems  per  hour  it 
pays  the  publisher  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  1,000  for  the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  man  sets  and  the  minimum  amount  he  should 
set.  The  union  "figures  that  the  office  that  gets  its  type  set  on  a 
machine  for  from  12  to  14  cents  per  1,000  ems  when  it  would  cost 
41  to  45  cents  by  hand  is  getting  plenty  of  profit  on  its  investment  in 
the  machine." 

The  employers  complain  of  the  waiting  list  and  point  to  their  low 
production  (as  shown  in  tables)  as  compared  with  other  plants  sim- 
ilarly equipped. 

"  It  would  be  easily  possible  to  run  our  production  up  to  5,000  ems 
per  machine  per  hour  if  we  could  select  our  own  employees.  To  be 
sure  we  do  not  select  our  men  in  the  first  instance,  but,  a  man  once  em- 
ployed, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him." 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  Cincinnati  Publishers'  Association  some 
years  ago  to  get  a  conference  on  this  subject.  There  was  a  tentative 
offer  of  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  in  the  wage  scale  if  the  union  would 
obolish  the  priority  list  and  allow  foremen  to  hire  and  discharge  for 
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incompetency  at  will,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  arbitration  board  to 
protect  employees  from  unjustifiable  discharge.  It  was  stated  by 
one  publisher  that  he  would  advocate  a  20  per  cent  increase  if  neces- 
sary to  get  the  priority  rule  abolished.  The  discussion  had  not 
progressed  far  when  the  Spanish- American  war  broke  out  and  the 
newspaper  business  took  such  a  boom  that  all  unpleasant  subjects 
were  dropped  between  the  association  and  the  union,  and  the  matter 
rests  where  it  began. 

The  opinion  of  one  of  the  publishers  who  had  had  large  experience 
in  the  business  is  here  given :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  the  '  old  man ' 
excuse  for  the  priority  list  is  valid  when  a  time  scale  without  a  bonus 
obtains.  I  do  think  it  is  valid  under  piece  price,  bonus  system,  or 
premium  plan." 

The  establishments  numbered  24,  26,  and  27,  as  already  stated,  are 
for  papers  printed  in  English,  in  which  the  waiting-list  rule  is 
strictly  enforced  by  the  union.  The  resulting  general  average  of 
4,328, 3,813,  and  3,267  ems  per  hour,  respectively,  represent  the  lowest, 
or  among  the  lowest,  averages  found.  A  comparison  of  the  lowest  out- 
put in  establishment  27,  where  the  average  is  3,267,  with  the  highest 
in  a  union  shop  on  the  time  basis  (establishment  5,  whose  output  is 
5,710)  shows  a  difference  of  2,443  ems  per  hour,  or  more  than  74  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter  establishment.  The  difference  in  cost, 
which  is  10.1  cents  per  1,000  ems  in  the  case  of  establishment  6  and  14 
cents  in  the  case  of  establishment  27,  is  38.6  per  cent  in  favor  of  No.  6. 
On  comparing  establishment  27  with  an  establishment  (No.  17)  hav- 
ing what  is  perhaps  an  average  cost  of  production  with  an  output  of 
5,007  ems  per  hour,  the  difference  in  product  is  shown  to  be  1,740  ems, 
or  53  per  cent,  the  difference  in  cost  being  27.3  per  cent. 

The  two  establishments,  23  and  25,  whose  output  is  almost  as  low 
as  that  of  the  three  establishments  under  the  waiting  list,  require 
special  explanations.  In  establishment  No.  25,  an  open  office,  the 
publisher  states  that  he  has  a  large  amount  of  "  waiting  time,"  which 
he  pays  for  at  scale  rates.  He  finds  it  better,  from  his  point  of  view, 
to  have  a  large  force  and  pay  for  idle  time  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly recurring  emergency  of  late  news  (it  being  an  evening  paper) 
which  is  liable  to  come  in  vast  quantities  at  the  last  moment,  and 
which,  if  he  did  not  have  the  men  ready  in  the  office  on  the  moment, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  handle.  Besides,  this  establishment  has  two 
or  three  old  employees  whom,  for  sentimental  reasons,  the  manager 
does  not  care  to  displace,  and  whose  small  output  lowers  the  general 
average. 

Establishment  No.  23,  also  with  a  low  output,  borders  on  the 
**  freak  "  style  of  composition,  which,  as  already  stated,  has  been  con- 
sidered in  general  as  a  reason  for  exclusion  from  these  tables. 
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Establishments  24  and  26  do  not  show  as  high  a  resulting  cost  as 
their  low  average  output  would  lead  one  to  expect,  but  this  is  because 
of  the  low  scale  of  wages  paid,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low  scale 
of  wages  is  the  necessary  result  of  restrictions  on  output.  Establish- 
ment 27,  governed  by  the  waiting  list  of  the  union,  has  the  lowest  out- 
put and  the  highest  resulting  cost  of  any  establishment  investigated. 

A  publisher  of  one  of  these  papers,  who  is  held  down  by  the  wait- 
ing, or  priority,  list  said : 

The  waiting  list  is  a  relic  of  bygone  days  and  the  union  should  abol- 
ish it.  The  general  average  oi  machine  operators  in  my  composing 
room  has  been  reduced  from  38,000  to  30,500  ems  per  day  as  a  result 
of  the  effort  of  the  unirni  here  to  make  work  for  more  men,  and  to  pro- 
tect old  men  through  the  operation  of  the  waiting  list.  In  some  cities 
every  man  I  have  would  be  below  the  dead  line.  I  am  opposed  to 
dead  lines,  but  I  think  the  union  here  is  unfair  in  some  ways.  The 
operation  of  the  priority  list  is  illustrated  by  an  experience.  An 
employer  wanted  an  "  ad  "  man.  The  fii'st  man  on  the  list  was  not 
an  "  ad  "  man,  but  he  had  to  be  emploved  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
so  that  the  second  man,  who  was  an  "  ad  "  man,  could  be  hired.  I 
will  say  for  some  printers  that  when  they  are  unfit  for  the  jilace  they 
waive  their  so-called  right  and  let  the  foreman  hire  a  man  who  can  do 
the  work.  I  will  also  add  that  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the  theory 
of  competition  with  outside  papers,  which  is  so  often  implied  in 
arguments  of  publishers  when  comparing  their  output  with  that  of 
other  similar  plants  in  other  cities. 

This  interview  is  quoted  at  some  length  as  it  is  from  an  employer 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  unionism. 

One  publisher  of  a  smaller  paper  considered  that  as  long  as  the  pri- 
ority list  treated  all  alike  it  was  not  so  bad  a  thing.  "  The  bigger, 
richer  papers  would  soon  get  all  the  fast  men,  and  it  would  probably 
work  out  as  not  beneficial  to  the  smaller  concerns." (**) 

Upon  the  subject  of  "  priority  law  "  or  "  waiting  list,"  the  most 
Adtal  decision  covering  the  whole  matter,  on  a  case  coming  up  from  a 
New  Orleans  publisher,  has  been  rendered  since  the  close  of  the  gen- 
eral field  work  on  this  report,  but  was  secured  in  time  to  incorporate 
in  it.  It  settles  the  vexed  question  of  publishers  having  to  employ 
"  ad  "  men  when  they  want  "  stone  "  men  because  the  "  ad  "  man  was 
first  on  the  list,  by  declaring  that  priority  goes  by  departments,  and 
that  a  machine  man  is  not  to  be  considered  as  on  the  waiting  list  for 
a  position  in  the  "  ad  room  "  unless  he  is  a  competent  "  ad  "  man,  etc. 
As  the  letter  is  purely  official,  addressed  to  Mr.  Driscoll  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  signed  by  the  president  of 

•  The  Cincinnati  agreement  has  expired  since  the  above  was  written  and  the 
new  scale  (1904-1009)  provides  that  the  waiting  list  shall  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  the  international  and  not  the  local  imlon.  This  provision  the  pub- 
lishers exi>ect  will  afford  them  some  relief,  especially  in  view  of  the  decision  of 
the  International  president,  pp.  63  to  65. 
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the  International  Typographical  Union,  to  be  issued  as  a  circular  to 
the  constituent  members  of  both  organizations,  it  is  here  reproduced 
from  the  original : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  72,  190]^ 
Mr.  Frederick  Driscoll, 

Commissioner^  Chicago^  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Driscjoll:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  11th  instant,  inclos- 
ing three  copies  of  a  printed  communication  addressed  to  me  by 
Thomas  G.  Rapier,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  forwarded 
through  your  omce. 

Mr.  Rapier  makes  complaint  against  section  21,  Article  XVI,  of 
the  by-laws  of  No.  21.  This  section  reads  as  follows,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Rapier  in  his  communication  addressed  to  me : 

''Sec.  21.  In  each  printing  office  under  the  lurisdiction  of  the 
Typographical  Union  there  shall  be  a  priority  list,  headed  by  the 
oldest '  sub '  (as  shown  by  the  time  book  or  pay  roll) .  followed  by  the 
next  oldest '  sub,'  and  so  on  until  the  names  of  all  the '  subs '  shall  have 
been  placed  th<ireon.  AVlien  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  department  in 
an  office,  the  first  man  on  the  priority  list  shall  be  given  the  situation, 
provided  he  is  capable  of  filling  the  same.  In  the  event  that  the  first 
man  on  the  priority  list  is  unable  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  foreman  shall 
give  the  situation  to  the  first  eligible '  sub '  on  the  list:  Provided^  how- 
ever^ That  all  '  subs '  passed  shall  retain  their  original  status  on  the 
priority  list.  Prioritv  of  new  *  subs'  shall  date  from  the  day  on 
which  they  '  show  up  ^  for  work  in  an  office. 

"November  8,  1903,  this  proviso  was  added:  Provided^  Where  a 
competent  '  sub '  refuses  to  take  a  situation  he  shall  go  to  bottom  of 
priority  list." 

Commenting  on  the  case,  Mr,  Rapier  says:  "Section  95  of  the 
International  law  guarantees  to  the  publisher,  through  the  power 
given  to  the  foreman,  the  right  of  selection,  for  permanent  positions, 
from  among  all  the  '  subs '  working  in  his  office.  Exercising  this 
right  with  wisdom  a  foreman  is  enabled,  in  the  course  of  time,  tx). 
organize  an  efficient  force  and  get  out  his  paper  in  creditable  style 
and  good  time.  The  priority  law  deprives  the  publisher  of  this  right 
and  safeguard  by  compelling  the  foreman  to  put  in  position  the  man 
who  leads  the  list,  whether  he  be  qualified  for  the  place  or  not.  Thus, 
a  passably  good  operator,  who  is  utterly  unfitted  to  '  make-up,'  may  bo 
forced  into  the  'make-up;'  a  pretty  good  'make-up'  man,  who  is 
unsuited  to  the  position  of  proof  reader,  may  be  placed  as  a  proof 
reader,  or  a  man  who  can  hardly  knock  out  3,000  ems  an  hour  (the 
line  of  competency  fixed  by  No.  17  in  1891,  when  the  business  was  in 
its  infancy  and  never  since  changed)  may  monopolize  a  $3,000 
machine  while  5,000  an  hour  men  are  ignored." 

Inasmuch  as  you  ask  for  prompt  consideration  of  Mr.  Rapier's 
communication  I  am  taking  it  up  at  once. 

What  is  now  section  95  of  the  general  laws  was  section  101  in  1902. 
A  proposition  was  before  the  Cincinnati  convention  to  amend  section 
101,  general  laws,  by  striking  out  the  following,  beginning  in  the 
eighteenth  line,  "  and  shall  be  given  the  preference  in  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  regular  force .^'  The  International  president  was 
fl^ed  for  9XL  opinion  on  this  section  of  the  law  and  its  application. 
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and  the  following  roply  appears  on  page  111  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cincinnati  convention: 

"President  Lynch  replied  that,  under  International  law  as  em- 
braced in  section  101,  a  member  competent  to  '  sub '  was  competent 
to  hold  a  situation,  and  should  '  be  given  preference  in  the  filling  of 
vacancies  in  the  regular  force.'  The  only  inference  possible  was  that 
the  oldest  competent  substitute  was  entitled  to  the  first  situation  given 
out.  The  '  limited  priority '  turned  on  the  competency  of  the  sub- 
stitute." 

In  its  decision  in  the  Pearson  case,  referred  to  in  the  communica- 
tion submitted  by  Mr.  Kapier,  the  executive  council  went  on  record  as 
follows : 

"  The  council  aflSrms  the  decision  of  President  Lynch  in  the  case 
of  J.  H.  Conner  v.  New  Orleans  Typographical  Union,  No.  17,  and 
places  the  following  interpretation  upon  that  portion  of  the  Inter- 
national law  governing  discharges  for  incompetency  in  general,  and 
the  decision  oi  President  Lynch  on  that  point: 

"'  It  is  maintained  that  a  foreman  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
composing-room  employees  shall  be  competent  to  perform  work  as- 
signed them;  that  is,  that  machine  operators  shall  be  competent  to 
set  copy  going  to  machines,  that  make-ups  shall  be  competent  to  make- 
up, and  that  ad  men  shall  be  competent  to  set  ads.  Where  sub- 
departments  exist  or  are  created  in  machine  rooms,  ad  rooms,  etc., 
employees  shall  be  competent  to  perform  the  work  assigned  them  in 
the  subdepartment  in  which  they  are  employed.  This  beine  true, 
section  95  of  the  general  laws  applies,  and  this  specifies  plainly  that 
foremen  may  disdiarge  for  incompetency,  and  makes  that  the  first 
reason  for  discharge.' " 

A  comparison  of  this  decision  with  the  priority  law  of  No.  17,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Rapier,  demonstrates,  it  seems  to  me,  the  legality  of 
the  law,  and  especially  its  similarity  with  the  council's  decision.  It 
is  also  in  line  with  the  ruling  made  by  me  at  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion above  quoted,  and  which  ruling  was  accepted  by  the  convention 
and  is  now  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
necessary  under  the  law  for  a  proprietor  to  place  a  inachine  operator 
who  is  competent  only  as  a  machine  operator  in  a  position  as  make-up 
or  proof  reader,  or  place  a  proof  reader  who  is  competent  only  as  a 
proof  reader  in  the  position  of  a  make-up  or  machine  operator,  or  a 
make-up  who  is  competent  only  as  a  make-up  in  the  position  of  a 
machine  operator  or  proof  reader. 

A  sub  list  was  a  list  in  which  the  subs  appeared  in  a  certain  order, 
and  under  which  the  regular  employees  were  compelled  to  give  out 
work  only  to  the  men  on  the  list.  It  differed  essentiallv  fiom  the 
International  limited  priority  law  and  the  local  law  of  No.  17  now 
under  discussion. 

The  New  Orleans  publishers  are  mistaken  in  their  opinion  that  a 
foreman  has  no  control  over  substitutes.  If,  after  a  substitute  appears 
in  an  office,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  substitute  first  begins  to  show 
up  for  work,  the  foreman  believes  that  he  is  incompetent,  he  can 
debar  him  from  the  privilege  of  working  and  so  notify  the  regulars 
through  the  chairman  of  the  chapel.  But,  where  a  substitute  is  per- 
mitted to  show  up  and  work,  and  faithfully  appears  in  the  quest  for 
work,  and  then  a  vacancy  occurs,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  not  fair 
and  just  for  a  foreman  to  fill  that  vacancy  with  a  printer  whose 
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ai>j>e^rarkce  in  the  oiBce  was  subsequent  to  the  substitute  who  for  the 
ptirposse  of  illustration  is  herein  referred  to,  or  with  a  printer  who 
msty  no^  hare  previously  appeared  in  the  office  as  a  substitute  or  in 
searcJi  of  work.  To  this  expression  of  opinion  must  be  added  the 
decisioti  of  the  executive  council  quoted  herein  as  to  competency. 
TVith  regards,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Lynch. 

P.  S. — ^This  letter  has  been  submitted  to  my  colleagues  of  the  ex- 
ecutive coimcil,  and  meets  with  their  approval. 

J.  M.  L. 

GEEMAN  COMPOSITION. 

The  German  printers  usually  insist  upon  the  waiting  list.    This  is 
particularly  true  in  New  York,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  its 
enforcement  is  more  strenuously  opposed  by  the  employers  and  in- 
sisted on  by  the  union  in  New  York  than  elsewhere.    In  New  York 
it  is  the  union's  weapon  to  keep  in  employment  the  old  man,  the  slow 
man,  and  to  make  the  minimum  the  maximum  of  output.     Since  this 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  German  typographical  unions,  the  entire 
question  of  restrictions  in  that  branch  of  the  trade  will  be  taken  up 
at  this  point. 

The  Grerman  branch  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
includes,  according  to  the  treasurer's  report  for  1902,  a  membership  of 
957,  in  25  locals.    The  New  York  local  is  the  largest,  with  267  members. 
Against  the  New  York  local  a  charge  of  restricting  output  was  made 
by  the  publisher  of  a  German  daily  in  that  city  in  May,  1899,  in  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  and,  since  this  letter  and  the  controversy  growing 
out  of  it  were  given  the  widest  publicity,  it  is  no  violation  of  the  rule 
followed  in  all  other  parts  of  this  report  if  the  identity  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  local  union  concerned  are  here  revealed.     The  letter 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung. 

New  York,  May  8, 1899. 
Mr.  Samuel.  B.  Donnbllt, 

President  of  International  Typographical  Union, 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  please  find  copies  of  the  documents  relating 
to  our  controversy  with  the  German  Compositors'  Union,  No.  7,  of 
New  York,  as  well  as  original  letters  from  publishers  of  daily  papers 
that  \Me  Mer^enthaler  typesetting  machines.     Of  these  letters  six 
come  from  piSblishers  of  papers  printed  in  German  and  about  one 
hundred  from  publishers  of^  papers  printed  in  English.     I  do  not 
blow  how  many  of  these  papers  have  nonunicm  offices,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  from  union  papers  come  sufficient  of  the  publishers'  letters 
to  prove  my  claim  that  35,000  Qms  per  day  is  the  minimum  required 

H.  Doc.  734,  5a-2 6 
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of  operators  on  Merganthaler  machines  in  the  offices  of  daily  papers 
printed  in  English.  I  draw  your  attention  particularly  to  the  letter 
of  the  Cincinnati  Freie  Presse,  which,  I  believej  is  a  nonunion  German 
daily.  This  letter  shows  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  operators  on  German  and  English  papers,  certainly 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  that  our  operators  should  set  31,000 
instead  of  the  21,000  ems  we  ask  for  as  the  minimum  of  a  day's  work. 

At  present  each  of  our  operators  sets  on  an  average  16,415  ems  a 
day.  Composition  thus  costs  us  27  cents  per  1,000  ems,  while  the 
English  papers  have  to  pay  only  13  cents  per  1,000  ems.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  English  papers  require  only  one  Mergenthaler  ma- 
chine to  j)roduce  the  same  amount  of  work  for  which  we  must  use 
two  machines.  Thus  our  investment  account,  compared  to  that  of 
the  English  papers,  is  in  the  proportion  of  $6,000  to  |3,000.  Besides, 
our  other  expenses  attached  to  machines  are  largely  increased,  for 
we  require  double  the  machinists,  light,  power,  etc.  All  this  brings 
German  machine  composition  up  to  the  cost  of  hand  work. 

That  our  operators  set,  as  a  rule,  no  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quired of  them,  may  be  seen  from  the  records  of  our  fifty  operators 
that  we  submit  herewith.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
entitled  to  the  fastest  work  an  operator  can  do  in  seven  and  a  half 
hours,  but  the  fact  is  our  fifty  operators  work  as  slowly  as  their  union 
will  allow.  The  result  is  that  very  often  the  copy  for  our  paper  is 
not  all  set  up  in  time  and  we  are  decayed  in  going  to  press,  so  that  we 
lose  the  mails  and  the  fast  trains.  This  is  especially  so  when  we  have 
important  late  news.  It  is  at  that  time  our  operators  should  give  us 
their  fastest  work,  but  we  find  that  in  reality  they  will  even  then  do 
no  more  than  the  slowest  rate  their  union  minimum  scale  calls  for. 
Another  unfortunate  practice  among  our  operators  is  that  if  one 
of  them  who  is  speedy  sets  almost  his  minimum  in  the  early  part  of 
his  time  he  will,  later,  when  the  fastest  possible  work  is  desirable, 
do  practically  nothing  on  his  machine.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  makes 
it  well  niffh  impossible  to  get  out  a  paper  with  the  latest  news. 

As  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  we  offer  the  following^: 

First.  That  21,000  ems  of  corrected  matter  be  the  minimum  for  a 
day's  work  by  each  operator,  but  that  each  operator  set  more  if  he 
can. 

Second.  That  the  rule  that  we  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  and 
discharge  compositors  without  any  limitation,  except  that  we  must 
take  union  men — a  rule  which  is  in  force  among  all  other  union  men 
in  our  business — shall  apply  also  to  the  operators  on  the  Mergenthaler 
machines.  This  rule  would  give  the  foremen  control  of  the  office, 
which  they  have  not  now.  They  should  have  the  right  to  discharge 
any  operator  who  fails  to  do  his  duty. 

Third.  As  the  International  Typo^aphical  Union  has  recognized 
the  piecework  system,  a  fact  which  is  shown  by  the  St.  Louis  con- 
tract, a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  we  ask  that  we  be  allowed 
to  pay  our  operators  at  the  rate,  say,  of  14  cents  per  1,000  ems  for 
night  work  and  12  cents  per  1,000  ems  for  day  work.  We  believe 
that  this  would  be  a  sensible  solution  of  the  whole  matter,  because 
each  man  would  then  get  exactly  what  he  earned. 
Yoiirs  very  truly, 

{Ikrman  Bidder^  Publisher. 
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The  foregoing  communication,  with  the  indosures  referred  to,  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  International  Union,  since,  according  to  its  gen- 
eral laws,  the  subordinate  unions  alone  regulate  the  scale  of  wages 
and  time  on  machines.  At  the  same  time,  each  local  is  supported  by 
the  other  trades  of  the  local  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  and  con- 
sequently the  rules  of  the  German  locals  are  supported  in  fact  by  the 
joint  strength  of  all  the  allied  unions. 

The  printed  rule  of  the  Gterman  Compositors'  Union,  No.  7,  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  communication,  does  not  regulate  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  which  a  German  compositor  is  permitted  to  turn  out, 
but  refers  only  to  the  minimum  upon  which  a  man  is  to  be  judged 
competent  The  existing  rule  was  adopted  January  19,  1896,  as  a 
revision  of  rules  originally  adopted  in  1892  to  the  same  effect,  and 
applies  solely  to  the  introduction  of  the  linotype  machine  in  oflSces 
where  hand  composition  prevailed.    It  reads  as  follows  (translated)  : 

Where  machines  are  introduced  the  compositor  employed  longest 
in  the  office  shall  be  accorded  the  first  privilege  of  apprenticeship  at- 
the  machine,  and  is  entitled  to  a  12  weeks'  apprenticeship.  As  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  furnish  5,000  letters  per  hour  and  do  this  for  6  days 
he  must  be  recognized  as  a  machine  operator.  If  he  is  not  able  to 
furnish  4,000  within  the  first  6  weeks  or  5,000  letters  within  12  weeks 
he  loses  his  preference,  and  the  next  in  order  takes  his  place.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
In  counting  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is  done  by  the  apprentice 
the  calculation  should  be  according  to  letters,  but  these  shall  not  be 
counted  less  than  40  per  line.(<») 

The  standard  of  5,000  letters  mentioned  in  the  above  rules  is  equiv- 
alent to  2,273  ems  (2,200  letters  per  1,000  ems)  and  on  a  newspaper 
working  7^  hours  this  would  amount  to  about  17,000  ems  for  the  day's 
work.  The  figures  16,415  in  the  computation  of  Mr.  Kidder  are  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  actual  number  of  letters  instead  of  the  minimum 
of  40  required  by  the  rules,  his  columns  being  somewhat  narrower 

al.  Bel  EfnfUhrung  von  Mascblnen  hat  der  am  lilngsten  im  GeschRft  befind- 
llche  Setzer  das  Vorrecht  als  LehrUng  an  der  Maschlne  und  ist  derselbe  zu  einer 
fortgesetzten  Lehrzelt  von  12  Wochen  berechtigt 

2.  Sobald  ein  solcher  Lehrling  In  ftinf  aufeinanderfolgenden  Tagen  den 
Beweis  erbracht  hat,  dass  er  durchschnittlich  5,000  Buchstaben  per  Stunde  zu 
Uefern  im  Stande  Ist,  so  ist  derselbe,  auch  vor  Ablauf  der  oben  festgesetzten 
Lehrzelt,  als  Maschinensetzer  anzuerkennen. 

3.  Lehrllnge,  welche  nicht  im  Stande  sind,  innerhalb  der  ersten  6  Wochen  ein 
Quantum  von  4,000  Buchstaben,  resp.  innerhalb  12  Wochen  ein  solches  von 
6,000  Buchstaben  per  Stunde  zu  liefem,  haben  aus  ihrer  Reihenfolge  zurfickzu- 
treten  und  tritt  der  Nachstfolgende  u.  s.  w.  an  seine  Stellc. 

a  ♦  .  ♦  *  Die  Berechnung  geschieht  nach  Buchstaben  (alphabet),  Jedoch 
nlcht  unter  40  Buchstaben  per  Zeile,  da  der  Setzer,  sobald  weniger  Buchstaben 
In  der  ZeWe  gehen,  diirch  das  of tere  Ausschllezen  aufgehalten  wird. 
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than  40  letters.  The  rule,  as  applied  to  his  office,  sets  the  minimum 
at  938  lines  bourgeois  of  17^  ems  per  line,  or  16,415  ems  for  7^  hours. 
The  rule  of  the  New  York  German  local  unions  establishing  the 
minimum  efficiency  of  a  workman  at  5,000  letters  per  hour,  or  16,876 
ems  per  day  of  7^  hours  on  the  weekly  average,  is  similar  to  the  one 
already  mentioned  in  the  English  union,  which  fixes  the  minimum 
output  by  which  the  degree  of  competency  shall  be  established  at 
18,000  ems  for  8  hours.  But  in  the  English  offices  in  New  York 
City  this  minimum  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  actual  minimum  has 
been  raised  by  the  employers  to  32,000  or  35,000  ems.  The  German 
publishers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  been  able  to  do  this,  and  the 
reasons  are  found  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  dismissal  and 
employment  of  help.  The  union  strictly  enforces  the  nde  which 
rates  the  minimum  efficiency  of  a  competent  man,  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish union  in  the  same  city  places  no  obstacle  to  the  dismissal  of  an 
employee.  So  precise  and  careful  are  the  Germans  in  interpreting 
"this  minimum  that  they  have  drawn  up  a  schedule  of  "  footnotes," 
making  allowances  in  favor  of  the  comj)ositor  for  peculiarities  in  the 
composition.    These  are  as  follows : 

1.  Not  less  than  40  letters  to  be  counted  per  line. 

2.  E'or  the  use  of  roman  type  for  German  words,  5  per  cent  added. 

3.  For  dialect  in  German,  20  per  cent  added  after  5  lines. 

4.  For  spaced  words,  100  iwr  cent  added. 

5.  For  continuous  list  of  names,  25  i)er  cent  added. 

6.  For  continuous  list  of  names  with  abbreviations  or  figures,  50  per  cent 
added. 

7.  For  continuous  series  of  figures,  100  per  cent  added. 

8.  Other  peculiarities  to  be  allowed  by  executive  committee  of  the  union. 

Even  more  restrictive  than  the  scale  for  minimum  efficiency  is  the 
"  waiting  list "  of  the  union,  or,  rather,  the  scale  is  enforced  by  means 
of  the  waiting  list.  The  German  proprietor  in  filling  a  vacancy  is 
required  to  take  his  operator  from  the  head  of  the  list  of  unemployed 
kept  by  the  local  union.  This  prevents  him,  of  course,  from  selecting 
the  most  efficient  men  and  excluding  those  who  are  less  efficient. 

In  the  following  table  the  essential  facts  pertaining  to  the  German 
offices  scheduled  for  this  investigation  are  brought  out  All  are 
newspaper  offices  except  9  and  11,  which  are  book  and  job  offices. 
The  table  shows  whether  the  offices  are  union  or  nonunion,  also  the 
average  earnings  per  hour,  size  of  type,  width  of  column  in  pica  ems, 
method  of  measurement,  average  output  per  day  and  per  hour,  and 
the  cost  per  1,000  ems  of  type  actually  set.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing the  output  in  German  offices  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  Eng- 
lish papers.  The  table,  however,  shows  in  each  case  whether  the 
output  is  estimated  by  the  employer  or  measured  from  proof  slips  or 
"  dupes  "  by  the  foreman. 
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CdMPOSinON  (QEBMAN  LANGUAQE)  IN  DAILY  NBWSPAPBB  OFFIGBS. 
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*  All  compositors  in  this  establishment  are  stockholders  in  the  company. 

*  Weekly  wage  of  |17.50  and  a  bonus  of  |0.12  per  1.000  ems  for  all  machine  composi- 
tion over  22,000  per  day. 

•Piece. 

*  Book  and  Job  office. 

The  highest  output  is  in  a  union  office  (1)  in  which  all  the  compos- 
itors are  stockholders  in  the  publishing  company.  Here  the  hourly 
average  is  3,531  ems  of  long  primer,  at  a  resulting  lowest  cost  of  14.2 
cents  per  1,000.  The  next  highest  output  is  in  a  nonunion  office  (2) 
under  a  bonus  system,  where  3,489  was  the  average  output  and  the 
cost  16.1  cents.  The  third  and  next  highest  output  is  in  establishment 
3,  which  is  the  same  office  as  No.  2,  after  it  had  been  unionized,  and  the 
bonus  system  discarded  and  a  straight  hourly  rate  wd^  being  paid. 
The  output  was  then  3,173  per  hour  and  the  cost  increased  to  16.8 
cents.  The  difference  in  the  output  here  is  316  ems,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  seven-tenths  of  a  cent.  The  restriction  or  decrease  in  out- 
put effected  here  occurred  in  the  case  of  but  one  man,  a  yoimg  German 
who,  under  nonunion  conditions,  with  a  bonus  of  12  cents  per  1,000 
ems  on  all  over  22,000  per  day,  would  .set  5,000  per  hour,  or  40,000  per 
day  when  he  exerted  himself.  'WTien  the  union  was  organized  he 
became  a  member,  and  while  he  still  makes  the  highest  record  he  does 
not  set  as  much  as  formerly.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  not  even  the  two 
piece-rate  offices  (Nos.  4  and  6)  secure  an  output  equal  to  that  secured 
by  this  office  (Nos.  2  and  3)  and  by  office  No.  1. 

A  comparison  of  offices  12  and  3  shows  the  difference  in  output  to 
be  984  ems  per  hour,  or  45  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  while  the 
cost  is  11.6  cents  per  1,000,  or  73.4  per  cent,  greater  in  No.  12.  If  the 
comparison  be  made  with  No.  2,  nonunion  with  the  extra  induce- 
ment of  a  bonus,  or  with  No.  1,  where  part  ownership  furnishes  an 
inducement  for  speed,  the  results  are  still  more  marked.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  10  cents  per  hour  higher  in  the  offices  having  this  lower  out- 
put, and  this  fact  further  increases  the  resulting  cost  of  production. 
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It  is  remarkable  how  uniformly  the  maximum  product  conforms  to 
the  minimum  requirements,  or  dead  line,  on  German  papers,  as  is 
shown  in  the  table.  Just  as  the  bonus  line  becomes  the  dead  line 
where  the  employer  is  free  to  discharge  and  where  no  waiting  lists 
obtain  and  publishers  are  sole  judges  of  competency,  so  where  a  wait- 
ing list  protects  the  employees  from  discharge  and  fixes  the  standard 
of  competency  at  a  minimum  or  dead  line,  this  minimum  gradually 
becomes  a  maximum,  until  in  the  cities  where  German  unions  are 
strong  the  two  are  fixed  and  practically  identical.  At  the  same  time 
the  evidence  of  the  table  is  not  enough  to  indicate  the  maximum  limit 
of  production,  since  the  averages  per  hour  are  composed  of  wide 
ranges  of  output.  For  example,  establishment  No.  14,  with  an  aver- 
age of  2,027  ems  brevier  per  hour,  has  individual  averages  for  the 
week  ranging  from  1,800  per  hour  to  2,660  per  hour.  This  highest 
average  amounts  to  20,000  for  the  7^  hours. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
dead  line  and  the  maximum  output  is  establishment  No.  1,  in  which 
every  linotype  operator  is  a  stockholder  in  the  paper;  and  while 
many  of  them  are  old  men,  the  incentive  is  to  do  their  best,  and, 
according  to  the  rule  for  finding  English  equivalents  of  German 
type,  discussed  below,  the  output  per  man  exceeds  that  of  English 
offices.  Establishments  2  and  7  are  in  the  same  city  as  establishment 
No.  1,  and  the  effect  of  the  output  in  establishment  No.  1  is  to  enable 
these  establishments  to  get  a  larger  output  by  continually  referring 
to  the  output  in  the  competitive  establishment  No.  1.  So  far  as  the 
waiting  list  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  must  be  said  that  while  the 
International  law  provides  for  it,  it  is  in  fact  insisted  upon  by  com- 
paratively few  local  English  unions,  and  not  by  all  German  unions. 

The  operation  of  these  restrictions  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
the  proprietors  of  establishments  Nos,  12  and  14,  who  say  that  they 
are  compelled  to  keep  in  their  employment  a  number  of  elderly  men 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  speedy  composition  and  whom  they  would 
replace  with  younger  men  did  the  union  permit  it.  The  proprietor  of 
No.  10,  who  says  he  gets  "  a  fair  amount  of  work  "  from  his  German 
compositors,  also  asserts  that  they  are  "  nearly  all  young  men."  The 
proprietor  of  No.  11  asserts  that  he  is  under  no  restrictions  as 
regards  removals  and  can  "  let  a  German  go  as  well  as  an  English 
compositor,"  because,  his  office  being  a  book  office,  emphasis  is  laid 
on  quality  rather  than  speed.  He  states  also  that  most  of  the  men 
in  German  offices  are  old  men,  and  that  the  real  trouble  is  that 
there  are  "  not  enough  German  compositors."  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, the  German  union  does  not  differ  from  the  English  union  in 
New  York  City,  both  of  them  forbidding  the  employment  of  appren- 
tices on  daily  papers  and  limiting  the  learning  of  machine  operation 
to  those  who  are  already  journeymen  hand  compositors.    Yet  in  one 
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respect  the  German  union  increases  the  demand  for  men  by  limiting 
the  number  of  days  to  5  per  week,  ad  discussed  more  fully  below. 

The  German  unions  also  prohibit  bonus,  premiums,  and  piece 
systems,  as  is  the  case  with  the  English  unions,  and  also  prohibit,  in 
New  York  City,  payment  of  weekly  wages  above  the  minimum  scale 
for  machine  operators,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  English  union. 
This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to  men  who  set  advertisements  nor 
to  men  who  "  make  up,"  and  these  men  usually  receive  higher  pay 
than  the  scale  on  account  of  the  greater  skill  and  responsibility  of  the 
position. 

ENGLISH  EQUIVALENT  OF  GERMAN  COMPOSITION. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  average  rate  of  composition  in 
German  is  much  less  than  in  English.  This  is  owing  to  inherent 
difficulties  and  not  necessarily  to  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  restric- 
tion among  German  compositors. 

In  comparing  German  with  English  composition,  there  are  sev- 
eral points  of  difference  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  which 
tend  to  make  the  output  of  the  German  operator  less  than  that  of 
an  equally  competent  English  operator.  The  German  compositors 
claim  that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  English 
compositors  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Their  copy  is  much  worse,  as  they  receive  it  frequently,  if  not 
usually,  in  the  form  of  ink  or  lead  pencil  writing,  instead  of  type- 
written copv. 

2.  Copy  tor  advertisements  is  usually  received  in  English  and  must 
be  translated  into  German  by  the  oj^erator  while  in  the  act  of  compo- 
sition. 

3.  There  are  more  capitals  used,  as  every  German  noun  begins  with 
a  capital,  and  therefore  the  keyboards  must  be  larger,  or  the  cap 
keyboard  must  be  used  more  frequently. 

4.  The  German  type  is  not  as  wiae  as  the  American  type,  and 
therefore  there  are  more  pieces  of  type  to  the  thousand  ems. 

6.  The  German  words  are  longer  than  English  words,  and  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  do  more  "  spacing  "  in  order  that  the  line  may 
be  "justified  "  at  the  end.  The  machine  is  so  constructed,  as  explained 
on  page  42,  that  only  a  limited  amount  of  spacing  can  be  clone  at 
the  keyboard,  and  the  additional  spacing  required  in  German  com- 
position must  be  done  by  hand  at  the  "  assemhler,"  located  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  keyboard.  The  additional  spacing  in  German  is  often 
so  large  a  matter  that  it  must  be  made  up  by  "  hair-spacing  "  between 
the  letters  of  a  word  as  well  as  by  wide  spacing  between  words.  This 
frequent  interruption,  besides  requiring  time  in  itself,  also  lessens 
the  momentum  wnich  is  gained  when  the  hands  are  continually  on  the 
keyboard,  as  in  English  composition. 

6.  Furthermore,  the  type  used  in  German  offices  is  the  larger  sizes — 
brevier,  bourgeois,  and  lonff  primer — ^which,  as  already  explained  on 
pa^s  40  and  41,  can  notl)e  operated  as  rapidly  as  the  nonpareil, 
which  prevails  in  English  newspapers. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  »ome  of  the  foregoing  claims  of  the  German 
compositors  are  grounded  upon  the  inherent  differences  in  the  two 
kinds  of  composition  and  some  of  them  only  upon  differences  in  the 
management  of  the  offices.  The  latter  can  be  remedied,  if  desired.  Of 
this  character  is  the  translation  of  copy  from  English  into  German, 
and  Mr.  Bidder,  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  affirms  that  he 
offered  to  have  the  translating  done  by  an  extra  man  if  the  union 
would  consent  to  remove  the  restriction.  In  another  office  (No.»  10) 
the  class  of  matter  which  requires  translation  is  assigned  to  one  or 
two  rapid  men,  who  are  paid  somewhat  above  the  scale. 

A  similar  criticism  holds  against  the  daim  of  allowance  for  correc- 
tions, and  indeed  in  another  Grerman  office  (No.  14),  with  even  a 
lower  record  of  output,  the  correcting  is  not  done  by  the  compositor, 
but  by  an  operator  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  other  claims  advanced  by  the  German  compositors  require  con- 
siderable examination  in  order  to  determine  their  validity  and  the 
amount  of  weight  to  be  attached  to  them.  Publishers  differ  among 
themselves  upon  this  point.  The  manager  of  establishment  No.  11,  in 
which  both  English  and  German  type  are  set,  asserts  that  the  union 
imposes  no  restrictions  upon  either  German  or  English  compositors, 
and  that  the  "  Germans  do,  in  proportion  to  what  can  be  done,  as  well 
as  the  English  operators."  This  is  a  book  and  job  office  in  which  the 
type  is  set  for  a  number  of  weekly  papers.  The  average  in  such 
offices  is  usually  very  much  lower  than  in  daily  newspaper  offices  for 
both  languages,  and  the  scale  of  wages  is  also  lower. 

Another  proprietor  of  a  book  and  job  office  holds  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  of  only  6  per  cent  in  the  two  languages,  but  one  of  his 
compositors  who  is  kept  at  work  on  both  English  and  German  compo- 
sition submitted  figures  showing  that  5  "  galleys  "  in  German  were 
equivalent  to  6  "  galleys  "  in  English.  This  would  be  a  difference  of 
20  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  English.  In  this  case  the  German  words 
were  printed  in  Roman  characters,  so  that  the  thicknevSs  of  the  letters 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  An  expert  employed  by  the  Mergen thaler 
Linotype  Company  estimates  the  rate  of  German  composition  at  20 
per  cent  less  than  English,  or  English  at  25  per  cent  more  than 
German. 

With  reference  to  the  fourth  point  named,  that  the  German  type  is 
not  as  wide,  or  "fat,"  as  the  American  type,  and  that  more  capitals  are 
used  in  German,  the  president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany writes  as  follows : 

Of  course,  the  German  face  is  leaner,  or,  in  other  words,  the  type  is 
thinner  than  the  English  type,  and,  of  course,  it  requires  more  German 
than  English  type  to  fill  a  line.  Of  course,  the  time  required  to  set  a 
given  number  of  ems,  or  a  given  number  of  lines,  depends  mainly  on  the 
number  of  times  the  operator  is  required  to  touch  the  keya    Ijt  is  evi- 
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dent  that  the  keys  must  be  touched  a  greater  number  of  times  to  fill  a 
line  in  German  than  to  fill  a  line  in  English,  but  the  diffei'encel  is  not 
as  great  as  is  contended.  It  is  true  also,  as  alleged,  that  (jermafl  mat- 
ter contains  more  capitals  than  the  English  matter;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  two  things  in  favor  of  the  German — each  time  that 
they  touch  a  capital  or  upper  case  there  will  fall  into  the  line  a  wide 
or  fat  letter,  occupying  on  an  average  50  per  cent  more  space  than  the 
lower-case  letter.  This  difference  should  fully  compensate  for  the 
additional  time  required  in  reaching  a  greater  distance  for  the  upper- 
case letter.  Again,  the  German  machines  carry  many  double  or  two- 
letter  matrices.  By  this  I  mean  two  letters  running  together  side  by 
side  on  one  matrix,  so  that  a  single  touch  of  the  key  orings  two  letters 
mto  the  line.  You  must  be  careful,  therefore,  in  considering  print 
and  counting  the  letters  to  remember  that  one  touch  of  the  key  fre- 

auently  puts  two  letters  into  the  line.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
iiese  double  letters  and  they  are  called  into  use  very  frequently,  so 
that  they  will  give  the  same  increase  in  speed  as  if  they  were  using 
wide  single  letters. 

We  find  by  actual  examination  of  a  print  that  50  lines  of  Staats- 
Zeitung  print  in  nonpareil  (6-point)  require  2,180  touches  of  the 
finger-keys,  while  the  same  number  of  lines  in  English  of  the  same 
measure  require  2,302. 

In  8-point  (brevier)  German  50  lines  require  1,821  touches  of  the 
keys,  while  the  same  number  of  ems  in  English  8-point  require  1,906 
touches. 

The  number  of  caps  in  the  Grerman  6-point  (nonpareil)  above  was 
185;  in  roman  78;  m  the  8-point  matter  above-named  there  were  99 
German  caps  and  32  English;  in  bourgeois  (9-point)  10  lines  of  Ger- 
man require  883  movements  of  the  keys,  and  the  same  amount  of  mat- 
ter in  English  requires  349  ojxerations.  In  the  last-named  type  the 
German  &ce  ran  11  2-5  ems  in  length  for  the  lower-case  alphabet, 
while  the  English  face  ran  13  1-10  ems  in  length  for  the  alphabet. 
In  other  words,  the  same  characters  in  the  two  languages  bore  the  re- 
lation of  11  2-6  to  13  1-10,  but  you  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  practice 
many  of  the  German  double  characters  are  used,  each  double  char- 
acter being  secured  by  a  single  touch  of  the  key.  In  counting  or 
measuring  the  matter,*  therefore,  you  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  ratio  between  the  German  lower-case  and  the  Eng- 
lish lower-case  alphabets  in  length  does  not  fairly  or  fully  represent 
the  difference  in  the  time  required  for  composition  in  the  respective 
languages. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  communication  that  the  relative  thickness 
of  all  the  letters  in  the  two  alphabets  is  set  at  11  2-5  for  German  and 
13  1-10  for  English,  which,  reduced  to  a  percentage,  shows  that  the 
English  type  is  14.9  per  cent  wider  than  the  German,  or  conversely, 
the  German  type  is  13  per  cent  thinner  than  the  English. 

But  this  is  not  the  item  of  importance  in  retarding  rapid  composi- 
tion in  German.  The  rapidity  of  composition,  where  the  higher 
speeds  are  attained,  becomes  mainly  an  unconscious  mechanical  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  location  of  every  letter  on 
the  keyboard  is  as  instinctively  touched  by  the  operator  as  any 
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other  unconscious  operation  of  the  human  body.  The  compositor 
does  not  need  the  printed  character  on  the  keyboard,  and  usually  on 
the  keys  frequently  used  these  become  entirely  worn  off.  Whatever 
interferes  with  this  automatic  movement  of  the  compositor^s  fingers 
by  compelling  him  to  give  conscious  attention  to  his  operations  or  by 
compelling  him  to  break  away  from  that  portion  of  the  keyboard 
where  he  has  acquired  his  mechanical  swing,  detracts  in  a  very  great 
degree  from  his  speed.  This  subjective  side  of  the  mechanic's  work, 
rather  than  the  mere  physical  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  letters, 
plays  the  greater  part  in  those  variations  of  speed  which  characterize 
different  kinds  of  composition.  Now,  in  German  composition  there 
are  two  conditions  which  necessitate  this  break  in  the  rhythm.  The 
first  is  the  longer  words  in  German;  the  second  is  the  larger  number 
of  capitals,  diphthongs,  and  miscellaneous  characters. 

Anyone  examining  a  page  of  German  print  will  notice  the  large 
number  of  compound  and  accumulative  words  which  in  English  are 
nearly  always  separated.  These  long  words  fill  up  the  line  and  leave 
a  smaller  number  of  spaces  between  words  in  which  the  compositor 
has  room  for  "  justifying.''  As  already  explained  on  page  71,  this 
takes  the  compositor's  hands  frequently  from  the  keyboard  to  the 
assembler,  a  movement  which  very  seldom  occurs  on  the  smaller-sized 
columns  of  English  composition. 

The  second  reason  for  the  frequent  breaks  which  occur  in  German 
as  compared  with  English  composition  is  the  larger  number  of  capi- 
tals and  diphthongs.  In  the  communication  above  quoted  it  is  stated 
that  on  a  specimen  print  of  50  lines  there  were  in  one  case  185  German 
capitals  and  78  English  capitals,  and  in  another  case  99  German  capi- 
tals and  32  English  capitals.  This  would  indicate  that  the  German 
capitals  are  two  and  one-half  to  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
English  capitals.  The  significance  of  this  difference  will  appear  on 
examining  the  German  linotype  keyboard.  The  body  or  "  lower- 
case" letters  are  all  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  keyboard,  while  the 
diphthongs,  numerals,  and  miscellaneous  characters  are  at  the  middle 
and  the  capitals  at  the  extreme  right.  The  left  hand  of  the  compos- 
itor never  leaves  the  lower-case  section,  but  every  time  his  right  hand 
is  compelled  to  go  over  to  the  less  familiar  middle  and  right  sections 
his  mechanical  rhythm  is  broken  and  he  loses  in  speed.  The  German 
compositor  in  this  way  meets  nearly  three  times  as  many  interrup- 
tions as  the  English  compositor,  which  undoubtedly  checks  relatively 
his  speed. 

Again,  in  comparing  the  output  of  Grerman  compositors  with  that 
of  English  compositors  it  must  be  noted  that  the  German  composition 
is  in  the  larger  size^s  of  type,  and,  as  already  indicated  (page  41),  in 
order  to  reduce  these  sizes  to  the  nonpareil  basis  there  sliould  be 
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added  20.6  per  cent  for  brevier,  50  per  cent  for  bourgeois,  and  about 
60  per  cent  for  long  primer. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  German  composition 
on  the  typesetting  machine  is  necessarily  slower  than  English  com-  f 
position.  The  amount  of  weight  to  be  given  to  these  claims,  however, 
can  be  determined  only  by  the  actual  experience  of  the  trade,  and  this 
is  found  in  the  foregoing  testimony  of  publishers  and  compositors. 
From  all  of  the  evidence  it  seems  plain  that  the  three  highest  offices 
using  the  Glerman  language  are  producing  an  output  equivalent  to  the 
highest  output  in  the  offices  using  English.  In  other  words,  composi- 
tion in  English  should  be  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  composition 
in  German  where  the  same  size  of  type  is  used,  but  the  former  offices 
in  the  smaller  sizes  should  produce  40  to  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
latter  offices  in  the  larger  sizes.  Consequently,  those  offices  in  which 
the  printing  is  done  in  German,  shown  in  the  table  (page  69),  where 
the  output  is  less  than  22,000  (except  in  book  offices)  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  restrictions,  enforced,  as  already  stated,  by  the-  waiting  list. 
This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  outcome  of  an  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  on  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung,  above  referred  to,  which 
was  decided  in  1903,  the  umpire  ordering  that  the  limit  should  be 
raised  to  22,000  ems  bourgeois,  where  it  formerly  had  stood  at  16,415. 
This  arbitration  was  conducted  under  the  agreement  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  and  is  binding  upon  the  local  German  union* 

JUSTIFICATIONS  FOR  RESTRICTIONS- 

A  justification  advanced  by  compositors  for  insisting  on  the  regu- 
lations and  efforts  to  modify  the  pressure  toward  excessive  speed  is 
the  nervous  exhaustion  which  machine  composition  produces.  The 
compositor  in  following  the  copy  must  retain  in  his  mind  a  con- 
siderable number  of  words,  in  order  to  save  time.  One  distinction 
of  the  rapid  compositor  is  his  ability  to  hold  in  his  mind  a  larger 
number  of  words  than  his  fellows.  This  is  not  routine  work,  like 
hand  labor,  since  the  combination  of  words  in  successive  sentences 
is  infinitely  various.  Composition  of  1,000  ems  contains  about  400 
words,  and  the  average  hand  compositor  does  not  exceed  that  number 
per  hour.  The  machine  compositor  who  holds  in  his  mind  2,000 
words  per  hour  must  give  much  closer  mental  application  to  his 
work  than  does  the  hand  compositor. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  technicalities  of  the  ma- 
chine. One  key  must  not  be  struck  harder  than  another,  or  the 
machine  gets  out  of  order.  The  pressure  of  work  affects  the  operator 
most  in  the  "  wind-up,"  when  he  knows  that  the  paper  is  liable  to 
be  held  back  from  the  ^^pess  while  waiting  for  him  to  finish  his 
"  take,"    Union  men  point  to  the  cases  of  many  persons  at  one  time 
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recognized  as  among  the  speediest  machine  operators,  who  have  early 
become  physical  wrecks,  and  an  officer  of  the  New  York  local  wiion 
stated  that  seven  of  its  members  employed  on  daily  papers  have  been 
sent  to  insancf  asylums  during  the  past  two  years;  Union  representa- 
tives point  to  the  absence  of  men  above  40  ot  45  years  of  age,  already 
referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  publishers.  They  say  that  publishers 
are  now  looking  for  men  of  steady,  moderate  speed  who  can  be  relied 
upon  rather  than  "  record  breakers,"  who  are  too  nervous,  irritable, 
and  prone  to  ^'  lay  off."  The  "  steady  "  man  is  acquainted  with  the 
style  and  sets  clean  proof,  and  his  matter,  especially  in  the  "  wind-up," 
is  put  in  without  reading.  For  these  reasons  the  sobriety  of  machine 
operators  is  much  above  the  standard  of  the  times  of  hand  composi- 
tion. The  men  realize  that  they  can  not  keep  up  on  the  machine  and 
indulge  in  excessive  drinking,  and  that  the  intemperate  man  ^goes 
to  the  walL"  There  is  a  movement  frequently  brought  before  the 
international  conventions  to  establish  ^^a  fair  day's  work"  for  the 
various  styles  of  type,  and  declaring  that  the  speedy  man  shall  be 
allowed  to  do  this  work  in  shorter  hours,  but  not  to  exceed  the  stated 
amount  The  rapid  workman  would  thus  have  greater  leisure  for 
his  own  improvement,  instead  of  his  natural  ability  and  speed  being 
given  to  the  employer  as  a  bonus  on  his  employment  or  used  as  a 
detriment  to  his  fellow-workmen  not  similarly  endowed.  Resolu- 
tions embodying  this  doctrine  have,  however,  been  uniformly  voted 
down  in  the  conventions  after  nonconcurrence  of  committees. 

AGES  OF  OPEBATOBS  EMPLOYED  ON  LINOTYPE  MACHINEB  IN  OEBTAIN  NEW8- 

PAPEB  OFFICES. 
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An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  investigation  to  collect  data 
showing  the  effect  of  restriction  upon  the  trade  life  and  health  of 
machine  compositors.  This  was  wholly  unsuccessful  as  regards 
health,  and  only  partially  successful  as  regards  trade  life.  In  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  duration  of  the  working  life  of  the  compositor 
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a  oensas  of  ages  of  men  actually  at  work  was  taken  in  as  many 
offices  as  could  be  induced  to  cooperate.  The  results  are  gi^n  in 
the  table  which  gives  the  ages  of  linotype  operators  employed  in 
certain  establishments.  Numbers  9,  13,  and  14  are  newspapers  that 
are  printed  in  German,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  contention  of 
the  union  that  its  methods  protect  the  men  who  have  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  while  equally  proving  that  where  such  methods 
are  not  adopted  the  trade  life  of  a  linotype  compositor  in  a  news- 
paper office  is  short.  In  offices  in  which  printing  is  done  in  English 
few  begin  to  operate  machines  under  25,  and  few  operate  them  after 
45,  the  average  for  most  establishments  being  36  years. 

In  the  offices  using  the  German  language  the  averages^f  ages  are 
38,  39,  and  44,  while  in  one  of  them  (No.  13)  there  are  3  men  above 
55  years  of  age.  The  highest  age  reported  in  any  English  office  is 
56.  In  another  German  office  (9)  there  are  no  men  under  30,  and  in 
No.  14  none  under  31. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  trade  life  of  a 
machine  compositor  in  a  newspaper  office  does  not  necessarily  mean 
his  entire  trade  life.  The  older  men  go  to  the  "  ad  "  room  or  get 
out  of  the  newspaper  offices  to  the  book  and  job  offices  and  to  the 
establishments  doing  a  general  printing  and  publication  business. 
In  these  offices  the  same  general  conditions  of  virtual  dead  lines  and 
opposition  to  piecework  on  linotype  machines  exist,  but  in  addition 
to  the  weekly  or  hourly  scale  there  is  always  a  piece  scale,  and  the 
old  men  who  can  not  earn  the  weekly  scale  are  permitted  to  work  on 
the  piece  scale  and  earn  what  they  can. 

It  is,  of  course,  generally  known  that  the  typographical  union 
mliintains  a  "  Union  Printers'  Home  "  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
for  the  shelter  of  superannuated  printers.  This  project  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  bequest  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  of  $10,000,  and  the 
union  has  expended  on  it  $150,000. 

In  addition  to  this  "  home  "  the  local  unions  have  a  pension  list 
composed  of  old  men  who  can  not  now  earn  a  living  at  the  trade  and 
are  given  a  weekly  allowance  by  the  union.  The  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6,  generally  known  as  "Big  Six,"  has  110 
names  on  its  pension  list  Of  these,  an  average  of  81  report  each 
week  for  the  allowance.  The  regular  amount  granted  is  $3  a  week, 
but  the  committee  can  pay  more  in  special  cases.  It  was  reported 
in  regard  to  this  matter  that — 

Sometimes  a  pensioner  will  get  a  couple  of  days'  work  during  the 
week ;  then,  of  course,  he  does  not  show  up  for  his  pension ;  hence  the 
number  is  uncertain  and  varying  from  week  to  week.  Not  all  of 
these  men  are  too  old  to  work,  by  any  means ;  but  they  are  too  old  to 
get  a  steady  job,  and  are  only  allowed  to  "  sub  "  when  more  speedy 
men  can  not  be  secured* 
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EESTRICTION  AS  A  RETALIATORY   MEASURE. 

The  personal  element  in  restriction  is  not  so  glaring  in  the  printing 
business  as  in  certain  other  lines,  and  yet  it  is  here  also  to  be  found. 
The  ability  of  one  foreman  or  one  employer  to  "  get  more  work  out  of 
his  men ''  than  another  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  abil- 
ity of  some  foremen  and  employers  to  so  exasperate  their  employees 
as  to  get  inadequate  work  out  of  them  is  likewise  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence. A  case  in  point  is  where  the  union  rule  about  line  etchers  was 
strictly  enforced  against  one  publisher  and  not  against  another  in 
the  same  city.  The  reason  given  was  that  one  was  a  "  good  fellow," 
by  which  was  meant  that  he  was  genial  with  his  men,  without  loss 
of  dignity;  was  friendly  toward  the  union  in  a  general  way;  in 
short,  "  easy  to  get  along  with ;"  while  the  other,  being  a  stickler  for 
the  letter  of  every  agreement,  had  the  letter  of  every  agreement 
forced  upon  him.  Being  utterly  unapproachable,  so  it  was  said,  on 
the  human  side,  without  sympathy,  he  was  given  just  as  little  output 
for  the  wages  paid  as  the  employees  found  it  possible  to  give  and  still 
hold  their  positions.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  the  president 
of  a  company  that  does  printing  in  German  believes  that  "restriction 
in  German  newspapers  is  usually  resentment  for  unfair  treatment. 
I  find  the  kickers  and  growlers  at  our  publishers'  conventions  are 
the  men  who  kick  and  growl  at  their  men,  and  in  revenge  the  men 
*  soldier '  on  them.  When  the  linotype  machines  came  I  called  my 
men  together  and  we  talked  it  over.  I  might  almost  say  there  were 
literally  tears  in  all  our  eyes.  I  tell  j^ou  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  face — 
this  destruction  of  a  trade  you  have  worked  at  all  your  life.  I  gave 
my  men  two  years  in  which  to  find  jobs  somewhere  else,  and  the  read- 
justment came  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  and  a  maximum  of  good 
feeling,  and  likewise  of  output  Some  of  my  German  brethren,  I 
fear,  are  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  the  restriction  of  output 
they  complain  of.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  restriction  here."  In 
this  interview  this  publisher  mentioned,  especially,  one  establishment 
shown  by  the  table  on  page  69  to  have  a  very  low  output  as  one  whose 
manager,  by  offensive  bearing  toward  his  employees,  had  brought  on 
himself  restrictions  as  retaliation. 

One  publisher,  referring  to  this  fact,  said : 

There  is  no  restriction  on  output  here  when  I  want  output.  You 
might  go  into  my  composing  room  sometimes  and  think  my  m<»n  were 
all  asleep.  Very  often  I  go  up  there  and  tell  them  that  if  any  man 
has  any  private  chores  to  attend  to  to  go  and  attend  to  them  now,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  But  when  I  want  them  to  hustle,  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  say  so,  and  every  man  does  his  level  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  employers  who  will  hand  out  "  bogus  copy  "  to  men 
working  by  the  day  rather  than  see  them  rest  a  sin^e  minute.  When 
such  employers  want  increased  speed  they  can  not  get  it,  and  then 
they  howl.    Really  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.    You 
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have  heard  of  things  that  could  not  be  procured  with  "  love  or 
money?"  Well,  some  employers  never  thought  of  trying  anything 
but  money. 

This  element  of  personal  or  associated  retaliation  for  real  or  fancied 
mistreatment,  such  retaliation  taking  the  form  of  limited  production, 
may  and  does  in  strictly  competitive  lines  of  production  act  as  fatally 
as  discrimination  in  freight  rates  or  any  other  form  of  producing  a 
class  of  favored  employers. 

A  most  pronounced  case  of  restriction  for  the  purpose  of  retalia- 
tion occurred  in  Minneapolis  in  1903.  The  compositors  on  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  asked,  through  the  union,  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
The  publishers  refused  and,  under  the  general  agreement  between  the 
National  Union  and  the  National  Association  of  Publishers,  the  mat- 
ter had  to  go  to  arbitration.  The  local  union  was  incensed  that  the 
matter  should  go  to  arbitration  at  all,  for  it  considered  the  demand 
very  moderate.  The  arbitrators  decided  against  the  increase,  al- 
though the  representative  of  the  union  refused  to  sign  the  award 
and  left  the  room.  After  he  had  retired,  the  two  remaining  arbi- 
trators elaborated  a  scale  and  inserted  in  it  a  section  which  fixed  a 
standard  of  efficiency,  or  the  amount  of  work  a  man  must  do  to 
receive  the  wages  awarded.  The  efficiency  line  was  high  as  a  dead 
line,  but  still  considerably  below  the  usual  output  of  the  machines. 
The  men  were  so  angry  at  what  they  considered  the  unfairness  of 
^  the  thing  that,  although  bound  by  their  agreement  to  accept  the 
award,  they  put  a  strict  construction  upon  its  terms  and  did  just 
enough  work  to  earn  the  wages  named  in  the  award  and  no  more. 
This  reduced  the  output  of  the  machines  nearly  45  per  cent,  and  the 
type  set  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  get  out  the  papers. 
At  the  output  named  in  the  award  there  were  not  machines  enough 
in  the  city  to  set  the  amount  of  type  needed,  nor  was  there  type 
enough  in  the  hand  offices  to  piece  out  the  deficiency.  The  publishers 
offered  a  bonus  on  all  above  the  efficiency  line,  but  the  men  declined 
to  accept  it  and  kept  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  award.  The 
publishers  finally  capitulated  and  a  satisfactory  agreement  was 
reached.  This  case  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  application  of  the 
English  "  ca'  canny  "  that  has  been  found  in  connection  with  this 
investigation  in  the  United  States. 

"MAKING  JOBS,"  "DIVIDING  UP  THE  WORK,"  AND 
KINDRED  COMPLAINTS. 

The  agreement  between  the  Chicago  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
and  Typographical  Union  No.  16  contains,  as  section  10,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Section  10.  The  loaning,  borrowing,  purchase,  or  sale  of  news 
matter  in  type,  linotype,  matrix,  or  platQ  loHP^  or  Qi  miscellaneous 
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matter  or  cuts  in  such  form,  between  the  newspapers  represented  in 
this  a^eement  is  prohibited.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  exchange  of  matter  of  any  kind  between  two  or  more 
papers  under  one  management,  when  said  papers  afe  owned  by  the 
same  person  or  company  and  printed  and  puolished  from  tiie  same 
office:  Provided  further^  That  this  section  shall  not  opefate  to 
change  existing  conditions  of  use  of  matter  by  the  Evening  Post  set 
up  by  the  Record-Herald  in  the  same  building,  although  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  two  papers  is  not  the  same. 

The  loaning,  borrowmg,  exchange,  purchase,  or  sale  of  matter  or 
matrices  or  cuts  of  advertisements  by  the  different  newspaper  offices 
is  prohibited,  except  that  where  matrices  of  advertisements  are  fur- 
nisned  by  one  local  newspaper  to  another,  the  text  shall  be  repro- 
duced within  one  week  from  the  time  of  publication  as  nearly  like  the 
original  as  possible,  made  up,  and  read  and  corrected,  proofs  being 
submitted  to  the  chairman  for  inspection,  who  shall  also  keep  a 
record  of  all  such  matrices  used  from  day  to  day :  Provided^  howerer, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  loaning  and 
borrowing  of  matter  and  matrices  by  a  newspaper  which  is  a  party 
to  this  agreement  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as 
fire,  explosion,  cyclone,  .or  other  unforeseen  disaster,  including  the 
"  pi "  of  a  form  or  forms  at  a  late  hour,  when  it  shall  be  permitted 
without  penalty:  And  provided  further^  That  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  as  changing  in  any  manner  the  present  custom  in  regard 
to  the  acceptance  and  use  by  newspapers  of  plates,  cuts,  and  matrices 
of  advertisements  of  establishments  located  outside  of  Chicago,  or  of 
Chicago  advertisers  not  properly  considered  merely  local  advertisers. 

This  section,  by  restricting  the  exchange  of  local  advertising 
matrices,  works  a  hardship  on  some  of  the  publishers,  who  charac- 
terize it  as  a  "job-making"  scheme  of  the  most  despotic  sort.  A 
little  explanation  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation 
in  Chicago. 

The  large  retail  and  department  stores  purchasing  advertising 
space  in  great  quantities  will  not  furnish  separate  "  copy  "  for  each 
paper;  neither  will  they  read. and  change  or  correct  proofs  for  each 
paper.  Only  one  copy  is  furnished  and  one  proof  is  changed  and 
corrected  until  it  is  approved.  Sometimes  this  is  done  for  one  pub- 
lisher, sometimes  for  another,  but  usually  one  of  the  three  larger 
papere  secures  the  "  ad  "  and  sets  it  up.  The  advertiser  then  refers 
all  aftercomers'  to  the  publisher  to  whom  he  has  given  the  "  copy." 
They  must  run  the  "  ad  "  identical  with  the  other  paper,  and  they 
must  get  it  from  that  publisher,  the  merchant  declining  to  give  fur- 
ther time  to  the  matter.  This  makes  the  interchange  of  local  adver- 
tising matrices  imperative  and  unavoidable.  These  advertisements, 
however,  some  of  them  an  entire  page  and  some  even  double  page, 
must  be  reset  in  each  office  in  which  they  are  used  within  one  week, 
proofed  and  corrected,  and  then  "  killed  "  and  the  type  redistributed 
by  "  ad  "  men  on  weekly  pay.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that  clause 
of  section  10,  which  say^;  '^Vhere  matrices  o|  ji4v§rtisements  are 
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furnished  by  one  local  newspaper  to  another,  the  text  shall  be  repro- 
duced within  one  week  from  the  time  of  publication  as  nearly  like 
the  original  as  possible,  made  up,  and  read  and  corrected,  proofs 
being  submitted  to  the  chairman  for  inspection,  who  shall  also  keep 
a  record  of  aU  such  matrices  used  from  day  to  day."  This  rule 
necessitates  the  employment  of  about  60  additional  men  in  the  "  ad  " 
rooms  of  the  various  newspapers  in  Chicago. 

The  same  provision  relative  to  resetting  "  ads  "  when  matrices  are 
exchanged  prevails  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  wording  of  the  by-laws  of 
that  union  (No.  23)  is  identical  with  the  Chicago  agreement  quoted 
above.  In  the  case  of  one  evening  paper  in  Milwaukee,  however,  this 
clause  of  the  local  ox)ntract  was  stricken  out.  It  is  significant,  too,  that 
that  contract  was  made  with  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
and  whereas  all  other  city  contracts  require  the  employment  of  union 
men,  "  members  of  union  No.  23,"  this  particular  agreement  says 
*'  members  of  the  International  Typographical  Union." 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  linotype  machine  in  Chicago  the 
rule  about  the  exchange  of  type  was  applied  to  this  work.  That  is, 
the  cost  of  setting  was  paid  into  the  union  treasury  or  into  the  chapel 
of  the  office  and  distributed  equally  among  the  men,  but  the  matter 
was  not  reset.  With  the  advent  of  the  machine  and  the  concurrent 
approach  of  "  hard  times  "  it  was  requested  by  the  union  and  con- 
ceded by  the  employers  that  all  these  exchange  "ads"  should  be 
actually  reset,  and  the  individual  workmen,  not  the  union,  should 
get  the  benefit  of  this  "made  work."  At  that  time  it  was  not  a 
serious  matter,  as  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  had  not  assumed 
its  present  proportions.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  employers 
sympathized  with  the  printers  and  shared  their  fear  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  "  displacement  of  labor  "  about  to  occur  in  the 
trade.  When  the  sentimental  reason  no  longer  existed  upon  the  part 
of  the  employer  and  the  economic  reasons  which  induced  the  unions 
to  ask  for  this  rule  had  likewise  passed  away,  another  and  somewhat 
peculiar  reason  for  its  continued  existence  arose.  A  contention  in 
the  conference  between  the  Publishers'  Association  and  the  union 
upon  this  rule  always  emanated  from  the  larger  papers,  and  this  led 
to  the  opinion  upon  the  part  of  the  smaller  publishers  that  it  was 
intended  to  form  a  local  advertising  syndicate  and  have  all  "  ads  "  set 
outside  of  the  newspaper  offices  in  a  plant  erected  for  the  purpose 
and  controlled  by  a  company  composed  of  the  same  individuals  that 
controlled  the  larger  papers.  That 'such  a  project  was  on  foot  is 
admitted,  and  its  economic  advantage  was  strongly  asserted.  The 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  project  was  the  union  rule  requiring 
the  resetting  of  local  "  ads."    In  these  conferences,  therefore,  the 
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union  delegates  voted  against  abrogating  the  rule  because  they  ^'  did 
not  want  to  give  up  a  good  thing  too  easily,"  while  the  smaller 
employers  voted  with  them  because,  as  one  said,  '^  while  conceding 
the  general  unfairness  of  the  rule,  we  rather  bear  the  ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others."  Another  said :  "  To  be  frank  about  it,  I 
approve  of  the  rule,  and  if  I  did  not  I  would  vote  for  it,  as  I  would 
rather  take  my  chances  with  the  union  tlian  with  an  advertising 
trust." 

The  smaller  publishers,  however,  have  still  another  point  of  view 
which  influences  their  vote  on  this  matter,  and  which  is  given  here 
in  the  words  of  a  publisher : 

For  two  or  three  days  or  nights  each  week  we  must  have  a  large 
number  of  "  ad  "  men  in  order  to  get  up  our  work,  say  for  the  Satur- 
day or  Sunday  edition.  If  we  could  only  give  these  men  two  days' 
work  a  week  they  would  not  stay  with  us.  They  may  as  well  be  re- 
setting "  ads  "  and  killing  them  as  anything  else  so  long  as  there  is  no 
"  live  "  work  for  them  to  do.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  hold  thcvse 
men  we  would  have  to  pay  them  for  a  week's  work,  and  the  resetting 
of  old  "  ads  "  is  not  the  "  dead  horse  "  it  seems.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
means  of  keeping  them  busy  until  we  need  them.  In  all  offices  piece- 
workmen,  if  the  editor  lets  his  "time  copy"  give  out, are  put  on  "dead 
work;  "  i.  e.,  they  set  up  anything,  "  kill  "  it,  and  distribute  the  type. 
Now,  this  "  rule  "  is  but  an  extension  of  that  custom  of  the  trade  to 
meet  a  case.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  hardship  in  this  office,  and  for 
other  reasons  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it  even  if  I  did  so  consider  it. 

The  union's  position  is  intimated  above.  An  officer  of  the  union 
said: 

We  realize  that  it  has  got  to  go;  but  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  a 
good  thing  as  long  as  we  don't  have  to.  This  business  is  going  to  look 
badly  in  print,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  a  rule  we  got  established 
as  a  protection  during  the  period  of  displacement  and  replacement, 
a  rule  that  grew  out  of  our  fear  and  our  employer's  sympathy  with 
our  fear  in  tronl)led  times,  is  now  maintained  by  the  votes  of  the  em- 
ployers through  their  fear  of  trouble  and  our  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  fear.  I  am  not  going  on  record  as  defending  the  justic<e  or 
economic  soundness  or  sense  of  the  rule;  I  know  it  has  neither; 
whenever  the  publishers  get  together  against  the  rule  it  will  go :  but 
while  the  little  fellows  want  its  protection  so  long  as  it  continuei=?  to 
furnish  work  to  perhaps  5  per  cent  of  our  men  I  guess  they  will  get  the 
protection.    However,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time;  the  rule  must  go. 

The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  only  the  opinion  of  one  member  of  the 
Chicago  union.  The  rule  referred  to  is  much  older  in  other  localities 
than  the  linotype  machine,  and  has  been  perpetuated  through  the 
cooperation  of  employers  and  unions  to  prevent  inroads  on  advertis- 
ing rates  by.  advertising  brokers,  as  above  explained. 

The  rule  in  New  York  City  is  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  interchange 
of  advertising  matrices,  except  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the 
cuts  they  contain.    All  "  ads  "  for  a  paper  must  be  set  up  in  its  office. 
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This  rule,  as  printed  in  the  New  York  Union's  scale  of  prices,  is  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  practice  of  loaning  and  borrowing  matter  or  matrices 
of  advertisements  or  news  matter  between  the  different  morning 
papers  or  morning  and  evening  papers  is  repugnant  to  union  prin- 
ciples and  contrary  to  law :  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  same  be  prohibited. 

Resolved^  That  hereafter  no  office  shall  use  in  local  advertising 
matter  an^  matrices,  blocks,  or  type  set  in  any  other  office.  (Adopted 
by  executive  committee,  November  22,  1896.) 

The  term  "  contrary  to  law,"  as  used  in  the  above  extract  from  the 
New  York  rule,  refers  us  back  to  the  general  laws  of  the  International 
Union,  section  153,  which  says: 

Secthon  153.  The  practice  of  loaning  and  borr6wing  matter  be- 
tween morning  and  evening  papers,  except  where  owned  by  the  same 
individual,  firm,  or  company,  and  published  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  organization ;  and  subor- 
dinate unions  are  enjoinea  to  put  forth  every  effort  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  such  unions,  in  order  that  such  practice  may  be 
abolished. 

The  system  in  New  York  City  is  for  one  paper  to  get  copy  early  and 
set  the  "  ad,"  furnishing  a  proof  to  the  other  papers  where  it  is  to  be 
reproduced.  While  this  rule  furnishes  employment  for  fully  200 
men  during  the  nine  busier  months  of  the  year,  it  is  not  objected  to  by 
most  employers,  who  believe  that  it  protects  them  from  outside  "fancy 
advertisers  "  who  could  otherwise  solicit  advertisements,  get  them  up 
in  special  styles  of  type,  and  through  the  advertisers  compel  the 
papers  to  buy  their  matrices  at  undesirable  rates.  In  other  words, 
the  rule  is  favored  as  a  protection  to  legitimate  newspaper  advertis- 
ing as  such,  solicited  and  maintained  as  distinctively  newspaper  work. 
The  fact  that  newspapers  in  New  York  are  not  printed  in  columns  of 
uniform  width  would  prevent  any  such  "  advertising  trust,"  con- 
trolled by  a  few  larger  newspaper  publishers,  as  is  feared  by  the 
smaller  publishers  in  Chicago.  But  this  fact  would  not  prevent  them 
from  being  annoyed  by  numerous  little  advertising  agencies  with 
job  offices  attached.  The  rule  of  the  union,  however,  operates  as  a 
protection. 

In  no  case  has  any  union  printer  been  found  who  indorsed  the  idea 
of  imposing  restrictions  in  order  to  make  work.  Yet  the  manager  of 
one  establishment,  while  asserting  that  there  are  no  restrictions  what- 
ever in  the  composing  room,  asserts  that  "  90  per  cent  of  the  trouble 
is  caused  by  place  making,"  which  he  explains  as  the  attempt  "  to 
increase  the  force  beyond  the  economical  needs  of  the  office."  This  is 
usually  done  by  attempting  to  prevent  a  compositor  or  other  skilled 
workman  from  doing  work  which  belongs  to  another  occupation, 
usually  one  considered  as  below  his  dignity.    In  this  class  of  inter- 
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ferenoes  it  is  the  business  agent  or  walking  delegate  of  the  local  imion 
against  whom  the  employer  usually  charges  his  grievance,  and  to 
get  rid  of  this  interference  is  one  of  the  ends  hoped  for  by  employers 
in  the  arbitration  agreement  of  1901  between  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  and  the  International  Typographical 
Union.  It  is  sought  to  cover  the  point  by  section  1  of  that  agreement 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  On  and  after ,  1901,  and  until ,  1902, 

any  publisher  who  is  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  employing  union  labor  in  any  department,  or  all 
departments,  of  his  office,  under  an  existing  contract  or  contracts, 
either  written  or  verbal,  with  a  local  union,  or  unions,  chartered  by 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  shall  be  protected  under  such 
contract  or  contracts  by  the  International  Typographical  XJnion. 
against  walkouts,  strikes,  boycotts  or  any  other  form  of  concerted 
interferences  with  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  department  or  depart- 
ments of  labor  so  contracted  for  by  any  union  or  unions  with  -which 
he  has  contractual  relations:  Provided^  Said  publisher  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  International  Typographical  Union  to 
arbitrate  all  differences  that  may  arise  under  said  existing  verbal  or 
written  contract  or  contracts  between  said  publisher  and  union  em- 
ployees in  said  department  or  departments,  in  case  said  differences  can 
not  first  be  settled  by  conciliation. 

In  the  German  offices  the  fraternal  spirit  which  shows  itself  in 
dividing  up  the  work  is  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the  English 
offices.  The  business  of  publishing  German  newspapers  is  a  shrink- 
ing one  in  the  United  Stat.es.  The  German  immigrant  reads  the 
German  papers ;  his  children  do  not,  and  after  a  while  even  the  immi- 
grant, as  an  aid  in  mastering  English,  reads  the  English  paper  and 
becomes  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  gets  a  German  paper  or  not 
To  adapt  their  work  to  the  constantly  diminishing  opportunities,  the 
German  unions  agree  to  work  shorter  time  or  fewer  days  per  week. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  German  printers  that  if  five  men  agree  to  lose 
one  day's  wage  each  week  in  order  to  give  another  man  five  days 
work  it  is  purely  their  affair.  It  is  claimed  that  the  employer*s 
machines  are  fully  manned  all  of  the  time  and  his  output  is  not 
restricted  by  the  custom  of  dividing  up  the  work.  The  wage  scale  is 
based  upon  48  hours  per  week,  or  6  days  of  8  hours,  and  if  men  are 
willing  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  work  to  other  men,  thus  employimg 
20  per  cent  more  men  under  the  same  scale,  it  is  a  form  of  ^  job  mak- 
ing "  in  which  the  employer  has  no  economic  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  claim  that  it  is  done  to  absorb  the 
labor  in  the  trade  and  ultimately  to  force  the  wages  up  to  as  much 
for  40  hours,  since  that  is  all  they  work,  as  would  be  required  for 
48  hours.  The  wages  of  German  printers  in  Milwaukee,  where  the 
new  Grermaii  scale  is  $1  a  week  higher  on  day  work  than  the  English 
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anion  scale  and  is  identical  with  the  English  union  scale  on  ni^^t 
work,  seem  to  prove  the  employers'  contention.  The  German  union 
in  Ne-w  York  also  recently,  through  arbitration,  secured  an  advance 
above  the  rate  of  the  English  union.  Usually  the  German  scale  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  English. 

Tbe  Hebrew  typographical  unions  furnish  extreme  examples  of  the 
practice  of  dividing  up  the  work.    In  New  York  City  the  Hebrew 
union  scale  is  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  an  8-hour  day,  or  48  hours  per 
week.     The  men,  however,  work  but  4  hours  a  day,  or  24  hours  a  week. 
That  is  to  say,  2  men  do  the  8  hours'  work  agreed  upon  with  the  em- 
ployer as  the  basis  of  a  day's  pay  and  then  divide  the  day's  wage 
between  them.    The  scale  is  $26  per  week  of  48  hours,  which  is  $2 
in  excess  of  the  English  scale  for  evening  papers.    The  divided  wages 
amount  to  $13  for  a  week  of  24  hours.    When  the  machine  came  in 
these  men  were  getting  $14  a  week  for  48  hours'  work.    The  union 
contains  about  100  members,  and  it  decided  to  put  all  of  these  men  on 
the  machine,  or,  in  other  words,  reduce  the  working  time  so  that  all 
should  be  employed.    The  employers  make  no  complaint  of  restric- 
tions, and  the  division  of  the  work  into  4-hour  shifts,  thus  running 
the  machines  12  hours  a  day,  is  considered  entirely  satisfactory. 

Kindred  hereto  is  the  rule  of  the  New  York  Typographical  Union, 
No.  6,  that  any  member  who  has  had  8  hours'  overtime  work  in  any 
week  must  "  lay  off "  one  day  and  give  one  day's  work  to  a  "  sub." 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  can  work  only  48  hours  in  a  week,  and  if  by  the 
overtime  requirements  of  his  employer  he  puts  in  48  hours  in  5  days 
he  must  give  a  fellow-workman  an  opportunity  for  employment  the 
sixth  day.  These  regulations  as  to  division  of  work,  while  liable  to 
the  charge  of  "  job  making,"  are  for  the  most  part  purely  humanita- 
rian arrangements  and  are  not  restrictions  of  output  in  any  sense. 

Few  offices  that  use  machines  have  also  "  fonts  "  of  type  sufficient 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day.    Taking  all  the  sizes  of  type 

between  5  point  and  10  point — ^i.  e.,  between  agate  and  long  primer — 

fully  95  per  cent  of  that  set  in  the  daily  newspaper  offices  of  the 

United  States  is  done  by  machinery.    A  curious  incident,  showing 

how  type  has  vanished  from  the  printing  offices,  and  showing  also  a 

lingering  affection  of  the  printer  for  the  old  hand  method,  occurred 

at  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

The  convention  did  not  wish  the  daily  minutes  of  its  meetings  set  up 

on  Linotype  machines,  arid  consequently  found  it  necessary  to  piece  it 

out,  going  the  rounds  of  nearly  every  office  in  the  city  in  order  to  find 

type  enough  to  set  up  the  minutes  by  hand.     More  recently  a  storm 

of  protest  went  up  from  local  unions  when  the  printing  of  the  official 

orgui.  The  Typographical  Journal,  was  given  to  a  publishing  house 

^t^  set  it  up  "  on  machines. 
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APPRENTICES. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  enjoins  each  subordinate 
union  to  make  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
employed  in  each  office  to  one  for  such  number  of  journeymen  as  to 
the  union  may  seem  just.  Section  78  of  the  general  laws  says:  "  It  is 
enjoined  upon  each  subordinate  union  to  make  regulations  limiting 
the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed  in  each  office  to  one  for  such 
number  of  journeymen  as  to  the  union  may  seem  just." 

Under  this  injunction  the  New  York  local  adopted  a  rule  to  the 
effect  that  "  hereafter  no  apprentices  shall  be  received  or  recognized 
by  the  union  on  morning  or  afternoon  newspapers.''  The  rule  is 
strictly  enforced  and  holds  in  all  union  offices,  except  where  a  few 
apprentices  have  held  over  when  the  office  was  unionized.  This 
restriction  is  not  objected  to  by  the  newspaper  publishers,  since  they 
do  not  wish  apprentices,  and  declare  that  it  would  not  pay  to  train 
them.  The  scale  of  wages  in  New  York  is  so  high  that  publishers  are 
able  to  secure  the  most  expert  help  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  New  York  offices  obtain  new  employees. 

A  different  rule  applies  in  the  book  and  job  offices  in  New  York, 
where  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  any  office  employing  up  to  8  men, 
and  1  for  every  8  or  majority  fraction  in  excess  thereof,  provided  that 
no  office  shall  be  allowed  more  than  7  apprentices.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  6  years,  and  in  their  last  year  apprentices  are  to 
receive  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  regular  scale.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  practice  on  machines  until  the  last  three  months  of  their 
apprenticeship. 

This  absolute  prohibition  of  apprentices  in  daily  newspaper  offices 
is  confined,  however,  to  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  so  far  as 
this  investigation  divulged.  In  Chicago  the  question  of  apprentices 
was  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  imion  asking  a  ratio  of  1  to  7,  the 
publishers  wishing  1  to  6.  The  condition  in  Chicago  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  New  York,  so  far  as  drawing  from  smaller  outside 
towns  is  concerned;  and  so  strongly  did  the  imion  put  its  case  before 
the  conference  that  it  was  decided  the  ratio  should  be  1  to  10,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  the  union  had  asked  for.  This  ratio  is  now  pro- 
vided for  in  the  organic  law  of  Union  16,  of  Chicago,  and  is  also 
embodied  in  the  contract  with  the  publishers'  association  as  section  7 
of  that  agreement,  as  follows: 

The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  regular  journeymen  shall  be  as 
follows:  For  ten  journeymen  or  less,  one  apprentice;  for  every 
additional  ten  or  fractional  part  thereof,  one  apprentice — ^the  aver- 
age number  of  men  employed  to  be  the  basis — but  no  office  shall  have 
more  than  six  apprentices  at  one  time. 

The  constitution  of  the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  apprentices  in  newspaper  offices. 
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The  agreement  between  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  and  the 
publishers  of  daily  newspapers  in  that  city  goes  into  the  apprentice- 
ship question  somewhat  in  detail.  Section  8  of  that  agreement  is 
as  follows: 

Apprentices  shall  serve  five  (5)  ^ears  at  the  trade,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  shall  be  classed  as  journeymen  and  receive  journey- 
men's wages.  During  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship  they  shall 
be  instructed  in  all  me  intricate  work  done  in  the  office  where  they 
are  employed,  such  as  setting  ads,  etc.,  and  shall  serve  the  last  eight 
(8)  weeks  of  their  apprenticeship  exclusively  learninff  to  operate 
typesetting  machines.  The  nitmber  of  apprentices  to  be  employed 
to  be  governed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Typographical  Union 
No.  13. 

The  provision  in  the  law  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union,  No. 
13,  which  determines  the  number  of  apprentices  is  found  in  section  3 . 
of  Article  III,  and  is  as  follows : 

Apprentices  shall  be  limited  as  follows:  In  all  offices  employing 
two  men  and  under  ten,  one;  ten  men  and  under  fifteen,  two;  fifteen 
men  and  under  thirty,  three ;  but  in  no  case  shall  there  be  more  than 
five  in  any  office,  unless  the  senior  apprentice  be  in  the  last  year  of 
his  apprenticeship. 

The  Cincinnati  Typographical  Union  regulates  apprenticeship  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  Apprentices  may  be  employed  in  printing  establish- 
ments as  follows :  One  for  the  establishment,  and  one  for  every  five 
journeymen  re^larly  employed:  Provided^  That  an  establishment 
solely  engaged  in  the  printing  of  newspapers  shall  only  be  entitled  to 
two  apprentices. 

Sec.  2.  In  establishments  where  the  number  of  journeymen  em- 
ployed fluctuates  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  work,  an  average 
may  be  taken,  which  average  shall,  before  taking  effect,  be  submitted 
to  the  business  committee  for  their  approval,  which,  if  given,  shall  be 
in  writing. 

Sec,  3.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  four  years.  Appren- 
tices shall  be  duly  and  lawfully  indentured,  and  known  as  such,  and 
a  record  kept  by  this  union. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Milwaukee  Typographical  Union,  No.  23,  pro- 
vides: 

Section  1.  The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  regular  journeymen 
shall  be  as  follows:  B^or  five  journeymen  or  less,  one  apprentice;  for 
every  additional  five  journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof,  one 
apprentice. 

OBC.  2.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  four  years.  AU  ap- 
prentices shall  be  regularly  employed  for  the  full  time  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship, but  the  matter  of  their  compensation  shall  not  be 
regulated  by  the  union. 

Not  to  go  further  into  this  subject,  it  is  seen  that  apprenticeship 
rules  are  less  favorable  to  the  publishers  in  tlie  larger  cities,  almost  in 
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proportion  to  their  size,  up  to  New  York,  where  in  daily  newspaper 
offices  there  are  no  apprentices.  As  stated  above,  however,  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  are  developing  compositors  at  a  rate  entirely  com- 
mensurate with  the  needs  of  the  business,  and  as  these  drift  into  the 
cities  the  publishers  in  the  cities  find  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
men,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  whose  apprenticeship  have  been  borne 
by  somebody  else. 

In  nonunion  offices  apprentices  are  no  more  desired  than  in  union 
offices.  Establishment  No.  1,  which  is  nonunion,  has  3  apprentices  to 
36  men,  and  regrets  that  it  has  more  than  2.  ^' A  morning  paper  is  no 
place  to  apprentice  a  boy.  A  boy  can  not  learn  machine  composition 
in  six  months.  Let  the  small  country  offices  take  the  apprentices,  and 
when  they  have  made  good  printers  of  them  the  city  offices  can  get 
them." 

The  German  unions,  or  typographia,  restrict  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  1  for  each  6  regular  journeymen  employed. 

FOREMEN. 

Section  35  of  the  general  laws  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  states : 

Section  35.  All  persons  performing  the  work  of  a  foreman  or 
journeyman,  at  any  oranch  of  the  printing  trade,  in  offices  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  must  be  active 
members  of  the  local  union  of  their  craft  and  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  membership. 

Employment  is  to  be  sought  for  from  the  foreman  only,  section  82 : 

Section  82.  In  offices  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  the  foreman  is  the  only  person  to  whom  to 
apply  for  work,  and  any  person  securing  work,  or  attempting  to 
secure  work,  in  any  department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  foreman 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  application  to  said  foreman  of  the  office 
shall  De  deemed  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  union  man,  and,  upon 
conviction,  before  a  trial  board,  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled,  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  may  determine. 

The  foreman,  however,  is  not  disciplined  or  fined  for  any  act  per- 
formed while  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  foreman,  except  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nonunion  men  when  union  men  are  obtainable. 

Section  102.  Where  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  foreman  to  employ  help 
of  the  allied  tradas  and  he  shall  employ  a  nonunion  man  in  preference 
to  a  union  man,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  and,  on  the  second  offense,  he  shall  be  subject  to 
suspension  or  expulsion. 

Section  101  of  the  general  laws  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  1902,  states : 

Section  101.  Foremen  of  printing  offices  have  the  right  to  employ 
help  and  may  discharge  (1)   for  incompetency,   (2)   for  neglect  of 
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duty,  (3)  for  violation  of  office  rules  (which  shall  be  conspicuously 
posted)  or  of  laws  of  the  chapel  or  union,  and  (4)  to  decrease  the  force, 
such  decrease  in  newspaper  offices  to  be  accomplished  by  discharging 
first  the  person  or  persons  last  employed  either  as  regular  employees 
or  as  extra  employees,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  matter  may  require. 

No.  4  of  this  rule  is  not  enforced  generally  in  union  offces  at  the 
present  time,  as  already  shown  under  the  head  "  Waiting  list."  For- 
merly its  enforcement  was  insisted  upon  in  New  York  offices,  but  one 
publisher  made  objections  and  carried  the  matter  before  the  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  which  sustained  the  publisher. 

According  to  the  foregoing  rule,  a  foreman  has  perfect  liberty  tp 
discharge  for  incompetency,  and  the  union  does  not  usually  presume 
to  inquire  into  his  definition  of  competency.  It  is  therefore  possible 
to  increase  the  minimum  output  considerably  above  the  Standard 
designated  by  the  union,  except  where  the  waiting  list  prevails. 

The  fact  that  the  foreman  is  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  union 
is  considered  by  the  members  as  a  valuable  protection  to  their  inter- 
ests and  not  as  a  restriction  on  the  amount  of  work.  It  naturally 
follows  that  such  a  foreman  wUl  be  more  considerate  of  his  subordi- 
nates than  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  union,  and  that  he  can  not 
with  comfort  to  himself  practice  "  rushing  "  or  "  driving  "  the  men. 
Employers,  however,  do  not  complain  of  this  rule  on  the  specific 
score  of  restriction  on  speed,  but  rather  on  the  general  score  of  loss  of 
discipline  over  their  employees.  It  places  them  especially  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  time  of  strike,  when  the  foreman  goes  out  with  the 
men.  At. such  a  time  the  employers  are  deprived  of  the  one  man 
whose  knowledge  of  the  office  is  necessary  to  enable  them  readily 
to  induct  new  men  into  the  various  operations.  There  are  other 
publishers  who  hold  that  membership  in  the  union  is  an  advan- 
tage for  the  foreman.  It  gives  him  a  certain  prestige  among  the 
men  and  enables  the  employer  to  have  good  control  over  his 
office  without  the  friction  and  hostility  that  would  exist  were  the 
foreman  irresponsible  to  the  employees.  Members  of  the  union 
claim  that  since  the  union  foreman  has  the  same  rights  before 
the  executive  board  of  the  union  as  other  members,  he  has  even 
greater  influence  than  others,  which  gives  him  an  advantage  in  pre- 
senting the  employers'  side  of  a  dispute.  He  knows  the  rules  of  the 
union  and  can  not  be  imposed  upon  in  their  interpretation.  He 
stands  in  a  better  position  to  secure  from  the  union  his  choice  of 
workmen  for  vacant  positions  without  reference  to  the  "  waiting 
list,"  where  deference  to  the  "  waiting  list "  is  not  an  imperative  rule 
of  the  local  union,  and,  since  the  offices  are  unionized  and  only  union 
men  can  be  employed,  he  feels  no  constraint  in  discharging  inefficient 
men  where  he  can  fill  the  places  by  more  competent  union  men.  This 
is  the  principal  reason  why  he  is  able  to  avoid  friction  in  his  dis- 
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cipline  of  the  office,  since  the  workmen  know  that  he  is  beyond  suspi* 
cion  of  discharging  unionists  in  order  to  replace  them  with  non- 
unionists.  Moreover,  the  foreman's  position  is  not  a  permanent  one, 
and  when  he  is  discharged  or  leaves  his  foremanship  he  can  not  secure 
employment  in  the  composing  room  of  a  union  office  if  he  is  a  non- 
unionist.  For  this  reason  even  the  few  nonunion  foremen  are  for  the 
most  part  actually  on  the  secret  list  of  the  union. 

The  rule  regarding  foremen  was  introduced  in  the  book  offices  in. 
New  York  about  three  years  ago,  although  it  does  not  yet  apply  to  all 
of  the  union  offices.  The  rule  has  not  been  seriously  resisted  by  the 
Publishers'  Association,  but  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Typothet®  (the 
association  of  book  and  job  offices) ,  which  adopted  the  following  rule 
concerning  foremen : 

A  foreman  should  be  an  impartial  representative  of  employer  and 
employee,  and  should  not,  unaer  any  circumstances,  be  a  member  of 
any  union,  and  therefore  bound  by  an  oath  to  one  side  only. 

In  the  agreement  of  February  26, 1902,  between  the  Typothetce  and 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  to  continue  until  January  1,  1905,  this 
rule  was  omitted,  "  pending  its  arbitration  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  United  Typothetce  of  America  and  the  International  Typograph- 
ical Union,"  The  union,  therefore,  pending  the  arbitration,  retains 
its  control  of  the  foremen. 

In  the  1902  convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
the  only  action  on  this  matter  was  to  repeal  the  words  "  in  newspaper 
offices  "  in  Bule  4,  thus  removing  all  doubt  as  to  its  application  to  book 
offices,  and  to  pass  the  following,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
general  laws  as  section  139 :  "  It  is  imperatively  ordered  that  the  exec- 
utive officers  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  shall  not  sub- 
mit any  of  its  laws  to  arbitration,"  thus  sununarily  disposing  of  the 
foreman  question. 

A  further  restriction  on  the  foremen  was  enacted  by  the  convention 
of  1902,  held  at  Cincinnati.  This  was  intended  to  check  what  is 
claimed  to  be  an  abuse  in  certain  offi'ces,  to  wit,  the  custom  of  using  all 
or  nearly  all  the  men  as  extras  and  giving  out  no  regular  positions 
until  such  time  as  especially  "  swift "  men  can  be  found,  then  giving 
the  regular  places  to  them  regardless  of  the  men  who  have  worked 
"extra"  for  a  long  time.  The  section  covering  this  point  is  num- 
bered 100  in  the  revision  of  1903,  in  which  it  first  appears : 

Section  100.  The  practice  by  foremen  of  selectinjg  their  forces  from 
day  to  day,  or  not  having  any  regular  situations  m  an  office,  is  pro- 
hibited. Foremen  must  give  out  such  minimum  number  of  situations 
as  are  needed  to  meet  office  requirements.  Employment  other  than  a 
regular  situation  shall  be  classed  as  extra  work. 

The  practice  was  really  condenmed  by  former  legislation  concern- 
ing foremen,  but  as  the  abuse  (from  the  union  standpoint)  above- 
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mentioned  grew  in  magnitude  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  a 
more  specific  law  covering  the  point.  It  is  clearly  the  intent  here  to 
protect  the  average  good  compositor  from  the  itinerant  "  swift  '* — the 
"  old  man,"  perhaps,  from  the  roving  expert — ^but  it  is  also  clear  that 
it  must  operate  to  prevent  the  publisher  or  his  foreman  from  making 
of  his  oiBoe  a  seine,  as  it  were,  through  which  a  perpetual  school  of 
fish  may  pass,  gilling  only  the  big  ones,  and  from  enjoying  the 
decreased  cost  of  production  that  would  result  from  this  sorting 
process. 

The  prohibition  of  "  phalanxing "  contained  in  section  106  is  not 
intended  as  a  restriction  on  output  or  in  any  way  to  cripple  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  plant.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  favoritism 
and  to  prohibit  the  foreman  from  throwing  extra  or  over  work  to  his 
personal  ^^  pets."  It  may,  however,  operate,  as  similar  rules  in  other 
industries,  to  prevent  the  speedier  men  from  getting  the  extra  work, 
and  thus,  indirectly,  restrict  the  output.    The  section  reads : 

Section  105.  The  practice  of  foremen  of  phalanxing,  or  giving  out 
C-daj[  situations  on  7-day  papers,  thereby  controlling  extra  work, 
constitutes  a  sub  list.  Aiiy  member  holding  a  position  in  an  office, 
7-day  paper  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  to  employ  in  his  stead,  whenever 
so  dispo^,  any  competent  member  of  the  International  Typograph- 
ical UnioiK  without  consultation  or  approval  of  the  foreman  of  said 
office.  A  nne  of  $25  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  foreman  for  violation 
or  evasion  of  this  law.  Any  chairman  railing  to  report  the  violation 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  $25. 

PRESS  ROOMS. 

The  press  rooms  of  the  various  newspapers  are  not  so  generally 
unionized  as  are  the  composing  rooms.  In  many  cities  the  pressmen's 
union  stipulates  the  minimum  number  of  men  to  be  employed  on  a 
given  sized  press,  as  well  as  the  minimum  wage.  This  number  is  con- 
sidered by  many  publishers  to  be  in  excess  of  that  required  to  eco- 
nomically operate  the  presses,  and  this  has  doubtless  had  something  to 
do  with  their  unwillingness  to  unionize  press  rooms.  A  few  of  the 
union  contracts  somewhat  condensed  are  here  given. 

The  New  York  City  contract : 

Time :  Night  work,  6  hours ;  Saturday  night,  8  hours.    Day  work,  8  hoars. 


MlTiimnin  ratee. 


PreoBmen  in  charge 

Preasmen  on  brake  ...^.^ 

Pressmen  on  off  aide 

Preesmen  on  tension 

Pressmen  for  general  ntiUty . 


Per  week, 
7nigtat8.a 

Per  week, 
6  days. 

M.00 
M.00 
88.00 

$86.00 
19.00 
18.  OU 
IB.  00 
17.00 

«  Pressmen  are  aUowed  to  work  only  6  nigbts  per  week  if  a  substitute  can  be  secured. 
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Snbstltates  anployed  Saturday  nlchta  receiye  $5  extra ;  other  nigjixta  propor- 
tionately. 

Ck:tuple  presses,  8  pressmen  and  two  in  charge. 

Straight  line,  4  roll,  double  width,  same  as  octupla 

Sextuple  presses,  6  pressmen  and  1  in  charge. 

Straight  line,  3  roll,  double  width,  same  as  sextuple. 

Quadruple,  5  pressmen  and  1  pressman  in  charge. 

Straight  line,  4  roll,  single  width  presses,  and  straight  line,  2  roll,  double 
width,  same  as  quadruple. 

Doubles,  3  pressmen  and  1  pressman  in  charge. 

Straight  line,  2  roll,  single  width,  and  straight  line,  1  roll,  double  width,  same 
as  doubles. 

Single  and  3-page  presses,  2  pressmen  and  1  pressman  in  charge. 

Straight  line,  1  roll,  single  width,  same  as  l^st 

Color  attachment,  2  pressmen  extra. 

Each  newspaper  office  sliall  be  allowed  1  apprentice  to  every  10  pressmen. 

Hours  of  ioork, — Six  hours,  between  12  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  shall  constitute  a 
night* s  maximum  work,  except  on  Saturday  nijght,  when  8  consecutlye  h^urs, 
ending  at  tt  a.  m.,  shall  be  the  maximum. 

Eight  consecutlye  hours,  between  9  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  shall  constitute  a  maxi- 
mum day's  work.  No  member  shall  work  more  than  6  days  or  nights  in  a 
week. 

Briefly,  the  Boston  contract  is: 

Pressmen,  |3.75  per  day,  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  or  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m., 
day  crews ;  and  for  night  crews  from  12.30  a.  m.  or  1  a.  m.  and  time  to  get  out 
the  regular  edition. 

Brakemen,  $3.60  per  day,  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  or  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m., 
day  crews ;  and  for  night  crews  from  12.30  a.  m.  or  1  a.  m.  and  time  to  get  out 
the  regular  edition. 

Journeymen,  |3  per  day,  between  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  or  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m., 
day  crews;  and  for  nijght  crews  from  12.30  a.  m.,  or  1  a.  m.,  and  time  to  get 
out  the  regular  edition. 

Pressmen,  02^  cents  per  hour  for  regular  work. 

Brakemen,  58^  cents  per  hour  for  regular  work. 

Journeymen,  fiO  cents  per  hour  for  regular  work. 

On  work  other  than  regulnr,  performed  outside  regular  hours,  75  cents  per 
hour. 

lOBCE  BEQUIKED. 

Single  press,  4  men ;  double  press,  5  men,  any  run. 

Double  supplement,  running  as  double,  5  men ;  10  or  12  pages,  6  men. 

Quadruple  press,  5  men,  running  single  eights  or  slxteens ;  6  men,  running  10 
or  12  pages;  6  men,  running  14  pages;  9  men,  running  16  pages,  double  or 
double  eights. 

Sextuple  press,  running  single  eights,  5  men ;  single  10  or  12  pages,  tt  men : 
single  14  pages,  6  men ;  two  slxteens  or  four  eights,  9  men ;   sextuple,  11  men. 

Apprentices  may  be  used  as  members  of  press  crews. 

Apprentices*  wages :  |8  per  week  first  year,  |10  per  week  second  year*  |12  per 
week  third  year,  $15  per  week  fourth  year. 
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Tti^  provision  of  the  Chicago  contract  as  to  the  number  of  meii 
required  is — 
Two  men  on  a  single  press. 
Three  men  on  a  double  press. 
Thr^  men  on  a  triple  press,  single-decker. 
Four  men  on  a  triple  press,  donbte-decker. 
Five  men  on  a  quadruple  press. 

The  extent  of  the  "  jobmaking  "  in  these  rules  is  viewed  differently 
by  different  publishers.  As  a  rule  publishers  do  not  consider  that  the 
force  required  is  excessive  on  single  presses,  double-deckers,  or  three- 
deckers,  yet  in  New  York  City  two  publishers  expressed  the  opinion 
that  on  single  presses,  where  the  union  requires  8  press  hands,  1  of 
these  could  be  spared  without  detriment  to  efficient  operation.  Com- 
ing to  the  quadruple  press  or  four-decker,  sextuple,  or  six-decker,  and 
octuple  or  eight-decker,  the  number  required  by  the  union  exceeds  in 
the  opinion  of  most  employers  the  number  needed  to  properly  man 
the  machines.  Opinions  vary  greatly,  however,  as  to  how  far  the  re- 
quirements exceed  the  necessary  number  of  men.  In  New  York, 
where  on  quadruples  1  pressman  and  5  press  hands  are  required  by 
the  union,  one  publisher  thinks  this  is  excessive  by  2  press  hands; 
another  thinks  it  excessive  by  1  press  hand.  On  sextuple  presses  ihe 
New  York  union  re(|uirement  is  1  pressman  and  6  press  hands  as 
helpers.  This  is  but  1  in  excess  of  economical  administration  in  the 
opinion  of  one  publisher,  while  another  publisher  thinks  the  excess  is 
3.  The  Chicago  union  requires  8  men  on  sextuple  presses — 2  press- 
men and  6  helpers — ^whereas  the  nonunion  press  rooms  of  that  city 
operate  a  sextuple  press  with  5  men,  including  a  fty  boy,  a  roll  tender, 
and  a  helper. 

The  New  York  union  requires  2  pressmen  and  8  press  hands  to  an 
octuple  press.  One  publisher  considers  this  excessive  by  2  press 
hands;  another  by  8  press  hands. 

In  some  other  cities  the  unions  require  a  greater  number  of  men  on 
each  press. 

In  establishment  24,  for  instance,  on  a  quadruple  press  11  men  are 
reqiAhed  by  the  union,  as  follows :  One  pressman  at  $23,  2  levermen  at 
$18  each,  4  roll  tenders  at  $18  each,  2  margin  hands  at  $15.50  each, 
and  2  packers  at  $15  each.  This  the  employer  considers  excessive  by 
2  men,  and  the  Chicago  union  requires  but  8  for  such  a  press,  while 
in  the  nonunion  offices,  as  stated  above,  sextuple  presses  are  operated 
by  half  this  number  of  men.    One  proprietor  said : 

We  have  four  quadruple  presses.  The  union  requires  2  pressmen 
to  each  press,  and  these  we  pay  $25.50  a  week.  Six  helpers  are 
required  to  each  press.  We  pay  roll  tenders  $17.50,  platers  $15.76, 
papers  $14 — all  considered  pressmen's  helpers.  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  against  unions  whatever.    I  do  not  know  whether  6  helpers 
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here  are  too  many  under  the  conditions  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  by 
improved  machinery  for  handling  the  rolls  and  various  devices  now 
on  the  market  the  number  of  men  required  about  a  press  could  be 
greatly  reduced.  After  our  present  contract  expires  we  expect  to  put 
m  all  of  these  improvements.  It  would  be  useless  to  put  m  tiie  ma- 
chinery now,  because  the  union  would  compel  the  employment  of  the 
same  number  of  men  whether  there  was  anything  for  them  to  do  or 
not  But  this  is  an  agreement — a  contract^— ancT  there  is  no  use  in 
kicking  about  it 

The  pressmen's  union  simply  asserts  the  reasonableness  of  its 
requirements  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  to  be  employed.  As 
to  the  smaller  number  in  nonunion  press  rooms,  one  official  said  : 

You  know  Sandow  could  lift  a  horse.  Now,  if  a  publisher  can 
get  a  lot  of  horse  lifters  into  his  press  room  I  suppose  five  of  them 
would  consider  it  a  snap  to  run  a  sextuple  press.  The  pressmen's 
rules  are  not  adjusted  on  a  horse-lifter  basis.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

A  rule  of  the  photo-engravers  respecting  the  division  of  labor 
is  characterized  in  the  establishments  numbered  24,  26,  and  27  as 
unfair  in  that  it  requires  the  employment  of  more  men  than  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  business  would  dictate.  For  instance,  the 
work  of  the  half-tone  photographer  and  the  ordinary  photographer 
should  be  done  by  one  man,  whereas  two  men,  at  $22  per  week  each,  are 
required  by  the  rules.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  half-tone  etcher 
and  the  line  etcher,  one  man  should  do  the  work,  whereas,  because  of 
a  union  rule  forbidding  the  same  man  to  do  both  kinds  of  work,  two 
men  must  be  employed,  at  $21  each.  By  the  union  rule  a  line  etcher 
can  do  nothing  but  line  etching.  The  lower-priced  man  is  never 
allowed  to  do  the  work  of  the  higher-priced  man.  Though  the  higher- 
priced  man  is  not  prohibited  by  union  rule  from  doing  the  work  of 
the  lower-priced  man,  nevertheless  he  generally  refuses  to  do  it 
This  rule  is  not  absolutely  enforced  in  some  offices,  while  it  is  in 
others,  and  herein  lies  the  one  great  source  of  injustice  in  all  restric- 
tive rules.  The  employer  whom  the  union  likes,  or  who  is  a  fawrite 
with  his  own  employees,  is  made  an  exception,  while  another 
employer  gets  himself  disliked  and  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  con- 
struction of  union  regulations. 

MACHINE  TENDERS. 

The  typographical  union  has  jurisdiction  over  the  machinists  who 
care  for  the  typesetting  machines,  and  the  local  unions  provide  and 
maintain  a  scale  of  wages  covering  such  positions.  The  machine 
tender  has  charge  of  all  repairs  on  typesetting  machines.  One 
machine  tender  can  care  for  thirteen  or  more  machines,  and  the  New 
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York  union  has  established  a  scale  based  on  the  number  of  machines 
cared  for.  This  ranges,  for  day  work,  from  $19  per  week  for  one  or 
two  machines  to  $30  per  week  for  thirteen  or  more  machines.  For 
night  work  $5  additional  is  added.  This  scale  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  secured  by  the  organization  of  machinists  in  general,  their 
scale  for  New  York  being  $16  per  week:  This  sliding  scale  of  wages, 
based  on  the  number  of  machines,  does  not,  however,  usually  obtain. 
In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  head  machine  tender  gets  $27  a  week  on 
evening  and  $30  on  morning  papers,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
linotype  machines  in  the  office,  there  being,  of  course,  no  office  with 
few  enough  machines  for  the  compositor  to  be  his  own  machinist. 
The  weekly  wages  of  assistant  machine  tenders  in  Chicago  is  $25 
and  $27  on  evening  and  morning  papers,  respectively. 

The  conditions  of  employment,  so  far  as  machinists  are  concerned, 
vary  little  in  the  several  cities,  except  in  the  matter  of  wages  fixed. 
In  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  the  scale  simply  requires  that  machinists 
shall  receive  not  less  than  the  minimum  scale  for  machine  com- 
positors. 

In  offices  having  a  small  number  of  machines  it  is  more  economical 
to  have  the  operator  do  the  repairing  •on  his  own  machine,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  question  to  determine  just  at  what  point  it  is  more 
economical  to  divide  the  work  and  employ  a  separate  machinist  for 
that  class  of  work.  The  New  York  local  sets  the  limit  at  three  ma- 
chines, and  stipulates  that  '^A  machine  operator  shall  not  act  both 
as  machinist  and  operator  on  any  plant  equipped  with  more  than 
three  machines."  This  rule  is  agreed  to  by  the  Typothetse,  or 
employers'  association,  of  New  York,  and  holds  until  January,  1905. 
Instead  of  being  a  restriction  on  output  it  of  course  increases  the 
output  of  the  operator,  considered  by  himself,  and  employers  agree 
that  by  placing  the  limit  at  three  machines,  the  output  of  the  force, 
measured  in  cost,  is  also  increased. 

One  helper  and  one  apprentice  are  allowed  to  each  machine  tender. 

The  condition  in  New  York  is  so  far  typical  of  all  the  cities  in 
this  respect  that  no  special  reference  to  other  localities  is  deemed 
necessary. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
KACHINERT  AVD  HABDWAS& 

MANUFACTUEERS  OF  HARDWARE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  great  variety  of  products  under  the 
heading  of  "  Hardware,"  there  is  a  large  number  of  agreements,  asso- 
ciations, and  pools,  designed  to  regulate  prices  or  output.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  persons  familiar  with  the  industry  who  have  been  inter- 
viewed that  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  several  lines  of  goods  are 
controlled  by  pools  that  restrict,  regulate,  or  apportion  output,  and 
that  in  the  other  lines  there  are  a  number  of  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments ''  as  well  as  formal  compacts  regulating  prices.  The  difficulty 
in  making  an  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  these  associations,  even  by 
those  most  familiar  with  the  trade,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  these 
agreements  and  combines  are  fluctuating  and  generally  secretive,  and 
that  an  association  which  at  one  time  was  flourishing  may  have  dis- 
appeared. For  example,  an  association  which  six  months  ago  con- 
trolled about  two-thirds  of  the  total  output  of  shovels,  and  had  a 
stringent  provision  restricting  jobbers  to  dealing  with  their  members, 
has  dissolved  just  prior  to  the  present  writing  (March,  1904:).  Gen- 
erally the  combinations  weaken  in  times  of  severe  competition,  owing 
to  defects  in  the  arrangements  for  binding  members,  while  in  times  of 
prosperity  the  mutual  undertaking  is  lived  up  to. 

Since  these  combinations  or  agreements  pertain  each  to  a  single 
line  of  product,  a  firm  or  company  manufacturing  several  lines  is 
often  party  to  several  combinations.  The  strength  of  the  association 
is  usually  greater  when  the  industry  has  been  developed  in  establish- 
ments on  a  large  scale  with  but  few  competitors,  as  in  the  case  of 
screws,  horseshoes,  axes,  hatchets,  and  ammunition.  Such  combina- 
tions sometimes  control  90  per  cent  or  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the 
country's  output,  while  in  weaker  associations  as  low  as  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  may  be  represented  in  the  agreement 

In  the  stronger  combinations  the  usual  arrangement  is  an  appor- 
tionment of  output  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  their  plants.  This  apportionment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commis- 
sioner, selected  by  the  association,  who  is  authorized  to  examine 
confidentially  the  books  of  each  member,  the  members  thus  remaining 
Ignorant  of  their  fellow  members'  business.  The  total  output  having 
been  decided  upon  in  advance  and  the  apportionment  made,  the  com- 
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missioner  determines  by  his  inspection  the  extent  to  which  each  mem- 
ber has  exceeded  or  come  short  of  his  allotment  during  the  stated 
interval.  If  he  has  exceeded  his  allotment  he  pays  a  certain  assess- 
ment into  the  fund  of  the  association,  and  if  he  has  fallen  short  he 
is  paid  a  proportionate  award  from  the  fund.  The  commissioner  in 
this  way  maintains  a  clearing  house  for  the  members,  balancing  the 
output  of  each  within  the  limits  of  the  total  regulated  or  restricted 
output.  There  is  also  a  penalty  for  selling  below  the  prices  agreed 
upon — namely,  a  forfeiture  of  part  or  all  of  the  deposit  which  the 
members  have  pledged  as  a  guaranty. 

In  some  of  the  combinations  an  additional  step  toward  regulation 
of  output  is  taken  when  a  central  selling  agency  is  established,  usually 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioner.  In  the  majority  of 
pools,  however,  each  manufacturer  markets  his  own  product,  and  the 
adjustment  is  made  as  above  stated. 

In  the  price-fixing  agreements  there  is  of  course  no  commissioner 
with  authority  to  apportion  output,  but  there  is  frequently  a  formal 
contract  providing  for  penalties.  Such  agreements  exist  among  the 
manufacturers  of  hanmiers,  cabinet  locks,  and  builders'  hardware. 

The  combinations  agree  both  upon  jobbers'  and  wholesale  prices 
and  upon  retail  prices.  In  the  case  of  several  combinations  there 
exists  considerable  antagonism  between  the  jobbers  and  the  manufac- 
turers, the  jobbers  contending  that  the  manufacturers  should  not 
sell  direct  to  retailers,  department  stores,  and  mail-order  concerns. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  in  all  cases  maintain  their  privilege  of 
selling  direct  to  retailers,  at  prices  varying  by  fixed  percentages  from 
the  jobbers'  prices.  They  do  not  dictate  to  the  jobber  the  prices 
which  he  shall  charge  to  the  retailer  nor  to  the  retailer  the  prices  he 
shall  charge  to  the  consumer.  The  prices  vary  both  for  jobbers  and 
retailers  according  to  the  importance  of  the  customer,  the  "A"  list, 
for  example,  receiving  a  discount  greater  than  that  granted  to  the 
"  B  "  list,  and  so  on.  In  the  skate  and  lawn-rake  combination  the 
manufacturers  have  apportioned  the  jobbers  among  themselves,  each 
manufacturer  doing  business  exclusively  with  his  list  of  jobbers. 
Each  jobber  receives  a  rebate  al  the  end  of  the  year,  provided  he 
confines  his  purchases  to  his  designated  manufacturer,  and  this  pro- 
vision has  served  to  sustain  this  combination  in  successful  operation 
for  several  years. 

The  wood-screws  pool  has  been  in  existence  for  about  two  years, 
with  a  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  funds  apportioning  output  and 
equalizing  excesses  as  above  stated.  Members  forfeit  penalties  if 
they  sell  below  the  established  prices,  and  there  i^  no  common  selling 
agency.  There  are  three  scales  of  prices,  one  for  the  large  jobbers, 
another  for  medium  jobbers,  and  a  third  for  small  jobbers  and 
retailers. 
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Axes  and  hatchets  are  controlled  by  two  separate  pools.  Horse- 
shoes are  controlled  in  the  same  way  through  a  commissioner.  There 
are  two  grades  of  jobbers,  according  to  their  importance.  Metallic 
ammmiition,  powder  and  shot,  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of  the 
output)  are  controlled  by  an  association  made  up  of  three  concerns. 
This  combination  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  agreements  and  pools 
which  are  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the  time  of  making  this  report. 
Besides  those  mentioned,  there  is  reasonable  certainty  that  similar 
agreements  exist  in  many  lines,  but  the  evidence  usually  rests  on  the 
identity  or  similarity  of  the  price  lists  and  discounts  issued  by  com- 
peting manufacturers.  In  some  cases,  as  those  above  mentioned,  the 
identity  is  apparent  and  acknowledged,  while  in  others  various  de- 
vices and  subterfuges  are  introduced  in  order  to  conceal  the  existence 
of  the  agreement.  Customers  and  purchasers  often  disagree  as  to 
whether  a  given  line  is  "  open  "  or  "  closed,"  and  the  manuf acttirers 
themselves  are  not  willing  to  give  the  needed  information. 

MACHINERY  AND  MACHINERY  PRODUCTS. 

Among  the  earlier  organizations  in  the  machinery  trade  was  the 
International  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Union,  organized  in  1859, 
and  in  1875  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
The  remnants  of  this  organization  merged  with  the  Metal  Workers' 
Union  of  North  America,  organized  in  1882. 

While  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  the  general  organization  of  work- 
men, was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  the  machinists  were  organized 
and  grouped  as  a  district  assembly  under  the  name  of  Machinery 
Constructors.  In  1891  two  organizations  were  formed,  the  Inter- 
national Machinists  of  America  and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  The  two  contested  the  field  until  1895,  when  the  former 
organization  disbanded  owing  to  the  growing  power  of  the  latter. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  hold  which 
the  English  organization,  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
has  in  this  country,  principally  in  New  York  City,  and  some  trade 
jurisdictional  disputes  with  other  unions,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  has  had  practical  control  of  the  field  since  1896. 

The  restrictive  features  in  the  constitution  of  this  organization  were 
formerly  found  in  article  22  of  their  constitution,  adopted  in  June, 
1901.    The  article  was  as  follows: 

Article  XXII. 

COHWXJCT  OF  MBMBBRS  IN  SHOPS. 

Section  1.  Members  introducing  any  person  or  persons  other  than 
a  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  into  the 
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trade  and  assisting  them  shall  be  heavily  fined  for  the  first  offense, 
and  expelled  for  the  second.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
refer  to  apprentices  properly  indentured. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  introducing  or  accepting  piecework  in  any 
shape  whatever,  where  it  does  not  now  exist,  or  any  member  running 
more  than  one  machine  in  any  shop  where  such  is  not  now  the  prac- 
tice, unless  such  introduction  is  upon  the  decision  and  advice  of  the 
local  lodge,  and  approved  by  the  grand  lodge,  shall  be  expelled. 

Sec.  3.  The  minimum  rate  of  wa^es  shall  be  established,  and  no 
journeyman  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
shall  bie  allowed  to  start  to  work  for  less  than  the  rate. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  time,  in  none  of  the  prior  organiza- 
tions was  there  any  written  law  as  to  the  number  of  machines  a  man 
could  operate.  It  was,  however,  always  one  of  the  unwritten  tradi- 
tions of  the  trade,  enforced  by  a  common  sentiment  or  feeling,  that  a 
man  was  a  black  sheep  who  would  operate  more  than  one.  A  man 
who,  though  now  in  professional  life,  has  been  a  member  of  all  of  the 
machinists'  associations  mentioned  above,  having  joined  the  Inter- 
national Machinists  and  Blacksmiths  in  1871,  said : 

I  never  saw  any  clause  in  the  constitution  of  these  national  or  local 
unions  limiting  the  work,  though  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  a  machinist  should  not  run  more  than  one  machine  at  a 
time.  The  idea  back  of  this  was  to  give  the  man  out  of  a  job  a 
chance  to  work.  In  all  my  experience  I  never  saw  the  organization 
used  to  enforce  this  imderstanding  or  the  subject  ever  raised  in  a 
union  meeting. 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  held  in  Milwaukee  in  May,  1903,  the  international  presi- 
dent in  his  address  to  the  invention  said : 

For  several  years  I  have  presented  the  question  of  piecework  to  our 
conventions.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  general  effort  that  is 
being  made  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  enforce  some  system  other 
than  that  of  the  regular  day  rate  of  employment. 

We  have  the  piecework,  premium,  and  the  task  systems;  we  are 
spending  a  ^eat  amount  of  money  and  exercising  great  energy  in  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  these  systems.  Our  constitution  provides 
that  a  member  can  work  piecework  in  a  shop  where  the  plan  has  been 
in  existence,  but  that  he  can  not  introduce  tne  system.  If  the  system 
of  piecework  is  wrong,  our  members  should  not  be  permitted  to  work 
unaer  it  at  all.  It  is  ridiculous  to  find  our  members  on  one  side  of 
the  street  working  piecework  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  on  strike  against  it.  This  also  applies  to  the  question  of 
operating  two  or  more  machines,  as  provided  for  in  section  2  of 
Article  XXII,  constitution  of  subordinate  lodges. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  number  of  strikes  against  the 
introduction  oi  piecework.  You  are  well  aware  the  strike  involving 
our  members  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  system  has  been  on  for 
nearly  one  year  against  the  introduction  of  this  system,  yet  our  mem- 
bers m  the  employment  of  this  company  are  permittea  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere  and  work  under  the  piece  system* 
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Our  law  provides  that  our  members  can  not  introduce  the  system 
of  operating  two  or  more  machines,  and  as  a  result  we  have  nad  a 
numoer  of  strikes  against  the  introduction  of  this  system ;  yet  under 
the  constitution  our  members  who  go  on  strike  in  one  shop  against 
the  introduction  of  this  practice  are  permitted  to  go  across  the  street 
and  work  in  a  shop  where  the  system  is  in  operation.  From  this  you 
will  readily  see  the  ridiculous  position  we  are  sometimes  placed  in. 

This  convention  should  decide  that  the  systems  are  either  right  or 
wrong,  and  that  our  members  shall  or  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work 
under  them.  If  you  decide  that  the  piecework  system  and  the  operat- 
ing of  two  or  more  machines  is  wrong,  then  I  recommend  that  a  date 
be  set  a  sufficient  time  ahead  when  our  membership  at  large  shall  be 
notified  that  tliey  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  work  under  the 

Siecework  or  other  systems  of  paying  for  labor  except  the  regular 
aily  rate,  and  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  two  or  more 
machines. 

The  result  of  this  address  was  that  the  convention  of  1903  changed 
article  22  to  read  as  follows,  thus  making  it  even  more  restrictive  than 
it  was  before : 

Section  1.  Members  introducing  any  person  or  persons  other  than 
a  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  into  the 
trade  and  assisting  them  in  any  class  other  than  designated  in  their 
book  rfiall  be  heavily  fined  for  the  first  oflfense  and  expelled  for  the 
second.  This  action  [section?!  shall  not  be  construed  to  refer  to 
apprentices  properly  indentured. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  Au^st  1,  1903,  no  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  diall  operate  more  than  one  machine 
or  accept  work  by  the  piece,  premium,  merit,  task,  or  contract  system, 
under  the  penalty  of  expulsion;  provided  that  in  shops  where  such 
systems  are  now"  in  operation  the  same  is  to  be  discontinued  on  or 
before  July  1, 1904. 

Sec.  8.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  established  for  each 
class,  and  no  member  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
shall  be  allowed  to  start  to  work  for  less  than  the  rate  paid  to  his 
class. 

The  president  of  the  international  union  was  asked  if  the  change 
in  the  constitution  made  at  Milwaukee  relative  to  the  local  unions 
being  first  to  pass  upon  automatic  machinery  meant  that  hereafter  a 
man  is  not  to  run  two  machines  even  of  the  type  heretofore^ermitted 
by  the  union,  and  he  answered  '^  No ;  the  change  was  simply  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  classification  of  machinery.'' 

ONE  MAN,  ONE  MACHINE. 

Two  questions  closely  related  have  caused  a  great  amount  of  friction 
in  the  machinists'  trade — first,  the  jurisdiction  of  machinists'  work,  or 
kinds  of  machines  which  the  union  claims  for  its  members;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  number  of  machines  the  machinist  may  operate.  In  both  of 
these  questions  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  indefiniteness,  and  this  leaves 
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it  in  the  power  of  local  and  shop  committees  to  extend  the  rules,  often 
without  reference  to  the  position  of  the  international  union. 

The  absence  of  any  definite  classification  as  to  just  what  constitutes 
a  machinist's  work  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  raised  by  manu- 
facturers. All  machine  shops  employ  a  large  number  of  so-called 
"  handy  "  men,  who  in  some  union  shops  are  permitted  by  the  shop 
committee  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work,  while  in  other  shops  they  are 
not  permitted  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  even  in  the  same  shop 
it  is  claimed  by  many  manufacturers  that  if  the  thing  could  be  done 
one  day  it  was  no  guarantee  that  it  could  be  done  without  interfer- 
ence on  another  day.  To  quote  a  large  Chicago  employer,  "Too 
much  depends  upon  the  daily  whim  of  the  shop  committee  in  the 
matter  of  placing  '  handy  '  men  and  in  the  classification  of  work." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  machinists  have  never  admitted  this 
term  and  do  not  recognize  the  "  handy  "  man  at  all ;  they  say  there 
are  machinists  and  helpers. 

Since  1901  the  atmosphere  has  been  cleared  considerably  by  the 
definition  of  a  machinist,  adopted  in  an  agreement  with  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association.  According  to  this  agreement,  a  machinist 
is  "  a  competent  general  workman,  competent  floor  hand,  competent 
lathe  hand,  competent  vise  hand,  competent  planer  hand,  shaper,  mill- 
ing machine,  slotting  machine,  die  sinker,  boring-mill  hand,  tool 
maker."  To  be  considered  in  either  class  he  shall  be  able  to  take  any 
piece  of  work  pertaining  to  his  class,  with  drawing  or  blueprints,  and 
prosecute  the  work  to  successful  completion  within  a  reasonable  time. 
He  shall  also  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship,  or  worked  at  the 
trade  for  four  years. 

The  Milwaukee  convention  of  May,  1903,  further  simplified  mat- 
ters by  admitting  specialized  workmen,  though  not  all-round  ma- 
chinists, to  a  classified  membership  in  the  association,  but  excluding 
those  who  are  properly  called  handy  men.  A  letter  of  the  interna- 
tional president,  August  28,  1903,  upon  this  matter  of  membership 
follows: 

I  beg  to  say  the  following  construction  has  been  placed  upon  our 
general  laws  by  our  general  executive  board  as  to  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  admission  into  our  association : 

General  workmen,  floor  hands,  vise  hands,  lathe  hands  (including 
axle-turning  lathes^,  planer  hands,  shaper  hands,  milling-machine 
hands,  slotting-macnine  hands,  boring-mill  hands,  Jones  &  Lampson 
lathe  hands,  Gishout  lathe  hands,  American  turret  lathe  hands,  radial 
and  other  drill  press  hands,  operators  of  semiautomatic  madiinery, 
operators  of  automatic  machinery  where  skill  in  adjusting  work  and 
tools  is  required,  tool  makers,  die  sinkers,  and  operators  of  metal- 
working  machinery  used  in  or  about  machine  shops. 

Operators  on  the  following  machinery  are  not  admitted:  Purely 
automatic  machinery  where  no  skill  is  required  of  the  operator,  nut- 
tapping  machines,  bfolt  cutters,  small  simple  drill  presses  used  to  drill 
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rough  holes  upon  common  rough  work,  power  saws,  and  a  similar 
class  of  machinery. 

To  the  statement  by  employers  that  the  uncertainty  of  classification 
of  labor  in  the  matter  of  handy  men  left  it  practically  "  to  the  whim 
of  the  shop  oommitt.ee;"  that  "  a  thing  will  go  all  right  one  day  with 
the  committee,  and  the  next  day  the  same  thing  would  not  be  per- 
mitted without  strike,"  the  president  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  replied : 

The  manufacturers  do  not  give  the  shop  committee  credit  for  want- 
ing to  get  along  peaceably  and  with  the  least  possible  friction.  For 
instance,  a  handy  man  is  called  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  the  ma- 
chinist says,  "No;  this  is  machinist  work.  Call  a  machinist."  The 
foreman  disputes  this  and  the  shop  committee  is  called.  It  may  be 
some  little  job  that  does  not  in  itself  amount  to  anything,  and  the 
committee  says  to  let  it  go  rather  than  have  trouble.  Now,  they  do 
not  mean  that  this  is  to  be  a  precedent  or  to  be  done  as  a  regular 
thing,  or  as  definitely  fixing  the  classification  of  that  work;  but  the 
boss  having  "  made  it  go  "  once  tries  to  use  this  as  a  precedent,  and, 
seeing  this,  the  shop  committee  might  next  day  "  sit  down  "  on  the 
very  thing  they  had  winked  at  the  day  before.  A  committee  that 
wants  peace,  but  will  not  be  imposed  upon,  might  do  that  very  often, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  called  "  whim  of  committee."  It  is  simply  the  result 
of  the  boss  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  good  nature  of  a  shop 
committee. 

The  second  question,  that  of  the  number  of  machines  to  be  operated 
by  one  man,  is  also  indefinite  at  many  points,  owing  to  the  wonder- 
ful evolution  of  automatic  and  semiautomatic  machinery.  The  one- 
man-one-machine  rule  expresses  the  protest  of  the  trade  against  the 
breaking  down  of  a  custom  which  ossified  during  a  period  when 
machines  were  comparatively  new  and  comparatively  crude.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  development  of  automatic  machines  and  the 
introduction  of  more  or  less  automatic  features  in  machines  not 
altogether  automatic  is  ccnnpelling  a  modification  of  that  expression 
of  protest,  inasmuch  as  a  provision  is  made  whereby  the  local  lodges, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  grand  lodge,  can  and  do  very  often  permit 
the  operation  of  more  than  one  machine  by  one  man.  While  this  pro- 
vision was  left  out  of  article  21  by  the  Milwaukee  convention  of  190B, 
to  take  effect  July,  1904,  this  was  done  because  some  local  lodges  were 
considered  too  liberal  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  conditions  could  only  be  made  uniform  by  this  matter  being  con- 
trolled directly  by  the  grand  lodge. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  one-man-one-machine  rule  has  aroused 
intense  oppositicm  on  the  part  of  employers,  and  it  has  often  been 
assumed  that  the  rule  applies  to  automatic  or  semiautomatic  ma- 
chinery, a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  discover  exactly  at  what 
point  the  union  draws  the  line.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  restriction 
whatever  on  one  man  running  more  than  one  machine  when  such 
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machine  comes  under  the  classification  known  either  as  automatic 
machinery  or  double  machines. 

Automatic  machines,  as  defined  by  the  union,  are  such  machines  as 
require  no  special  skill  to  supervise  them,  the  only  skill  necessary 
being  to  adjust  the  tool  or  cutter.  The  machine  being  once  set  in 
motion  performs  the  work  without  further  supervision.  Screw 
machines,  tack  machines,  universal-gear  cutters,  and  shafting-collar 
machines  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  machinery.  In  some  instances 
one  man  has  charge  of  five  or  six  of  these  machines,  and  this  with  the 
approval  of  the  union. 

Double  or  twin  machines  are  such  as  are  built  with  practically  two 
machines  upon  a  single  foundation  or  bed.  Such  ai*e  wheel  lathes, 
slotters,  and  planers  having  two  or  more  tool  heads.  These  machines 
have  been  built  and  introduced  by  the  manufacturers  largely  to 
overcome  the  objection  found  among  machinists,  organized  and  unor- 
ganized, against  one  man  running  two  single  machines,  and  they  are 
considered  and  accepted  by  the  union  as  one  machine. 

Replying  to  a  question  on  this  point,  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  said: 

There  is  no  subject  that  is  less  understood  than  the  proposition  of 
one  man,  one  machine.  We  have  in  the  machine  shops  of  this  country 
what  are  known  as  screw-cuttinff  machines,  automatic  gear-cutting 
machines,  automatic  milling  madiines,  bolt-cutting  machines,  auto- 
matic cutting-off  machines,  and  a  variety  of  similar  machines  that 
are  operated  automatically  which  do  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  skill  in  their  operation,  and  to  which  machines  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  one  man  operating  a  number  of  them,  as  is  now  being  done 
everv  day. 

We  do  object,  however,  to  one  man  operating  more  than  one  lathe, 
planer,  shaper,  slotting  machine,  radial  drill  press,  boring  mill  (hor- 
izontal or  vertical),  milling  machine  (horizontal  or  vertical),  cyl- 
inder borin|;  machine,  tire  turning  and  boring  machine,  and  a  sim- 
ilar class  otmachinery  requiring  similar  sidll  to  operate. 

The  statement  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Association,  cover- 
ing the  points  involved,  is  to  this  effect :  The  reason  the  rule  is  set  aside 
in  cases  of  automatic  machinery  is  apparent  from  this  fact,  that  after 
the  material,  tools,  and  cutters  have  been  properly  adjusted  and  the 
machine  started  it  does  satisfactory  work  without  constant  supervi- 
sion, and  leaves  ample  time  for  the  machinist  or  operator  to  put  in 
fresh  material  and  adjust  the  other  machines  in  his  charge.  But 
ordinarily,  when  running  two  single  machines,  the  workman  must 
have  his  back  to  one  while  attending  the  other,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  while  attending  the  machine  in  front  of  him  the  machine 
behind  him  reaches  the  point  where  it  should  be  stopped;  otherwise 
the  cutter  will  continue  and  cause  damage  to  the  material  or  to  the 
working  parts  of  the  machine  itself.    In  such  cases  the  workman  is 
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practically  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea;  he  may  be  adjusting 
a  heavjfc  piece  of  material  on  one  machine  and  be  in  a  position  where 
he  can  not  let  go  or  drop  it  without  injury  to  himself  or  the  material 
or  both;  yet  a  glance  at  the  other  machine  tells  him  that  it  should  be 
stopped,  or  possibly  there  may  be  something  wrong  with  it  which 
would  demand  immediate  attention.  In  such  cases,  whatever  he  does 
may  result  in  damage,  and  he,  being  responsible  for  the  work,  must 
stand  the  loss  and  possibly  lose  his  job.  This  is  but  a  simple  illus- 
tration, they  say,  of  their  side  of  the  question.  It  only  shows  that 
under  such  a  system  the  workman  may  at  times  be  put  in  a  position 
where  he  is  expected  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  Working  under 
this  system  these  occasions  are  bound  to  arise,  and  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  watchful  eye  and  guiding  hand  of  the  workman  to  be 
on  both  machines  at  the  same  instant.  This,  of  course,  is  a  physical 
and  mental  impossibility.  In  fact,  it  is  the  worst  phase  of  this  prop- 
osition, that  it  often  leads  to  a  condition  of  mind  that  is  distracting. 
Many  employers  say  that  the  workmen  do  not  have  to  stand  the  loss, 
and  if  any  occur  it  is  borne  by  the  concern ;  that  the  workmen  take 
no  risk,  etc.  Mr.  O'Connell,  president  of  the  International,  states 
that  this  is  pure  fiction  and  sounds  well  to  the  uninitiated,  but  under 
the  actual  working  conditions  this  equitable  policy  is  not  carried 
out.  On  the  contrary,  loss  of  material  due  to  accident  or  otherwise 
usually  leads  to  discharge,  and  where  it  does  not  it  is  because  of  some 
kind  of  compromise,  by  which  the  employer  gets  the  value  of  the 
material  out  of  the  workman.  While  there  are  shops  where  one  man 
runs  two  machines,  yet  the  men  are  in  a  constant  state  of  mental 
anxiety,  and  personal  injuries  and  damage  to  machinery  and  material 
are  frequent. 

The  president  of  the  International  Association  says  further: 

The  output  of  every  shop  in  the  United  States  has  been  increased 
by  means  of  improved  tools,  which  have  not  been  objected  to  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  but  the  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  the  machinists  have  not  improved  accord- 
ingly. It  has  been  a  hard  stmggle  to  improve  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment; the  employers  do  not  respond  quickly  to  a  request  for  an 
advance  in  wages  or  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  As  a  result 
the  conditions  under  which  machinists  are  employed  to-day  in  the 
United  States  have  not  improved  materiallv  from  what  they  were 
25  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  production  to  the  em- 
ployer has  i)een  greatly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  special  and 
improved  machinery,  by  the  introduction  of  specialists  and  handy 
men,  and  hj  the  intro(uiction  of  an  imlimited  number  of  boys  and 
apprentices  in  the  trade,  a  machine  shop  operated  20  vears  ago  with 
100  machinists  cost  as  much,  even  more,  to  operate  than  a  machine 
shop  to-day  with  150  employees,  composed  of  machinists,  speciaUsts, 
handy  men,  luid  apprentices. 

The  employers  have  absolutely  no  reason  to  complain  that  the 
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International  Association  of  Machinists  has  or  is  attempting  to  re- 
strict output  by  saying  that  one  man  shall  operate  only  one  machine. 
Lion^  before  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  warf  formed 
andl)efore  there  was  an  organization  of  the  machinists  of  any  kind 
in  the  United  States  it  was  an  unwritten  law  in  the  trade  that  a 
machinist  ^ould  operate  but  one  machine.  A  nonunion  man  will 
quit  his  job  and  go  on  strike  just  as  quick  as  will  a  union  man  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  system  that  will  compel  him  to  oper- 
ate more  than  one  machine^  except  those  which  I  have  indicated  in 
the  fore  part  of  this  letter  [i.  e.,  automatic  machines,  etc.]. 

It  was  generally  found  that  in  shops  recently  unionized  the  one- 
man-one-machine  rule  was  not  inmiediately  enforced.  One  man,  for 
instance,  in  one  case  ran  two  lathes  by  special  arrangement  and  extra 
pay  up  to  a  certain  date. 

The  business  agent  of  the  Chicago  District  Council,  which  takes  in 
all  the  machine  shops  in  Cook  County  except  railroad  shops,  said : 
''  The  opposition  to  the  one-man-one-machine  is  lessening  and  prac- 
tically eliminated  in  this  district."  The  business  agent  of  the  New 
York  District  Council  made  a  similar  statement  as  regards  his 
district. 

An  employer,  himself  an  old  machinist,  expressed  surprise  that 
anyone  should  object  to  the  rule.    He  said : 

If  I  had  a  man  who  would  run  two  or  more  machines — that  is,  real 
machines — I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  he  ever  learned  the 
machinist's  trade.  There  are  many  venr  skillful  handj  men  nowa- 
days who  can  hardly  be  distin^ished  n*om  real  machinists  so  long 
as  you  do  not  ask  them  to  work  at  the  bench.  Besides,  there  are  so 
many  machines  that  I  suppose  some  of  the  old  ideas  do  not  always  fit, 
but  I  never  put  a  man  in  cnarge  of  two  machines. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  employer  did  not  run  a  union  shop. 
The  introduction  of  a  special  machine  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
local  trouble. 
The  president  of  the  International  Association  said: 

We  have  had  case  after  case  where  the  employer  has  referred  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  special  machines  or  a  special  method 
to  the  ^and  lodge  of  the  association  for  adjudication,  and  invariably 
the  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  employer. 

In  this  as  in  many  other  cases  the  employers  too  frequently  take  it 
for  granted  that  whatever  the  shop  committee  of  the  men  objects  to 
or  demands  is  a  part  of  the  union  rules  and  regulati^ms  and  charge 
the  entire  organization  with  whatever  inconvenience  they  may  expe- 
rience therefrom.  A  more  thorough  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
employers  with  the  constitution,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  trade 
union,  and  an  insistence  upon  shop  committees  staying  well  within 
a  reasonable  construction  of  these,  appealing,  if  necessary,  to  the 
grand  lodge,  would  not  only  save  the  employers  much  annoyance, 
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but  would  prevent  the  action  of  radical  shop  committees  from  being 
heralded  publicly  as  union  rules  and  restrictions. 

The  question  of  amount  of  restriction  imposed  by  this  rule  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  because  of  the  fact  that  establishments  making  large 
machinery  do  not  find  it  restrictive  at  all,  as  they  have  few  or  no  ma- 
chines of  which  one  man  could  operate  more  than  one.  Establish- 
ments making  smaller  work  find  it  restrictive,  but  with  the  element  of 
uncertainty  that  there  is  no  definite  understanding  as  to  just  what 
machines  the  union  would  permit  outside  of  the  rule.  A  large  Chi- 
cago establishment,  600  employees,  250  machinists,  running  an  open 
shop  under  union  rules  claims  that  the  one-man-one-machine  rule 
necessitates  employment  of  10  per  cent  more  machinists,  and  that  the 
rule  is  in  force  absolutely. 

A  plant  in  one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Illinois  employing  75  machin- 
ists states  that  ^  the  one-man-one-machine  rule  is  in  vogue,  and 
restricts  to  a  certain  extent,  necessitating  the  employment  of  about 
6  additional  men.  Have  not  tried  to  break  the  rule  recently.  Put 
men  on  2  machines  once  or  twice  the  past  year,  but  they  soon  quit. 
We  have  no  automatic  machines." 

A  large  employer  of  labor,  running  a  union  plant  and  employing 
120  machinists,  stated  that  the  one-man-one-machine  rule  required  the 
employment  of  only  6  additional  men  in  that  establishment,  as  there 
were  but  6  machines  where  he  would  put  one  man  to  tend  more 
than  one  machine,  even  under  nonunion  conditions.  One  of  these 
cases  was  where  boring  a  cylinder,  the  cylinder  having  been  placed 
and  the  machine  adjusted  and  started  to  work,  required  15  hours  to 
complete  the  job.  On  similar  work,  done  in  a  nonunion  plant,  8  men 
tend  10  of  these  machines. 

Another  employer,  running  a  strictly  union  shop  and  employing  75 
machinists,  said : 

One-man-one-machine  rule  holds,  of  course.  This  is  a  restriction 
on  planer  work  sometimes — ^possibly  requires  employment  of  1  or 
2  more  men— but  this  would  not  mean  that  they  would  be  required 
all  the  time.  Do  not  object  to  that  rule,  and  seriously  question  if  we 
would  put  a  man  on  2  machines  if  there  were  no  union  objection 
to  it 

A  large  firm  in  New  England,  employing  75  machinists,  said  the 
one-man-one-machine  rule  was  absolute  in  the  shop,  it  being  strictly 
union,  and  required  the  emplo3rment  of  8  more  men  than  wotild  bo 
necessary  if  it  were  not  for  the  rule.  "  We  have,"  said  an  official, 
^  planers  that  we  strap  the  work  on,  and  it  requires  6  days  to  do  the 
job.  A  man  sits  for  hours  and  hours  reading,  while  the  machine  does 
the  work,  and  he  could  as  well  as  not  run  a  machine  of  some  sort  set 
by  the  side  of  the  planer,  but  he  will  not  do  it." 

These  are,  of  course,  some  of  the  more  extreme  cases  which,  taken 
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by  themselves,  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  rule  was  simply 
a  place-making  and  time-killing  arrangement,  but  it  has  been  one  of 
the  results  of  the  previous  notification  by  the  employers'  association 
that  this  investigation  was  being  made  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  extreme  cases  have  been  reported. 

Additional  instances  of  the  application  of  this  rule  will  be  found 
in  the  description  of  establishments,  especially  factory  D,  on  pages 
217  to  222. 

HIGH-SPEED  TOOL  STEEL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902  there  appeared  on  the  market  a 
highly  carbonized  steel  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  tools  for 
planing  and  boring  machinery.  There  are  now  some  half  dozen 
brands  of  this  new  tool  steel,  its  principal  characteristic  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  explain  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  being  that  it 
will  stand  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  on  the  machine,  take  a  deeper 
cut,  and  last  longer  without  sharpening  than  any  tool  heretofore 
known.  There  are  grades  of  this  which  are  self-hardening,  and  even 
tools  which  are  also  self-sharpening.  Unlike  any  other  tool,  heat 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  temper  or  hardness,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  the  hotter  the  tools  get  the  harder  they  are.  They  can  be  run 
at  a  rate  of  speed  and  a  depth  of  cut  which  will  heat  the  tool  red  hot, 
and  it  may  remain  so  for  hours  at  a  time  without  apparent  injury 
to  it 

Pages  of  records  made  with  this  steel  could  be  given,  but  one  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show,  what  can  be  done  with  it.  In  one  case, 
where  a  locomotive  driver  62  inches  in  diameter  was  being  finished, 
the  machine  had  a  speed  of  13^  inches  per  minute  and  a  cut  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  with  depth  of  feed  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  The  size  of  the  tool  was  2^  by  IJ  inches.  The  tire  was  com- 
pleted without  grinding  the  tool,  and  the  latter  was  said  to  be  in  as 
good  condition  when  the  work  was  finished  as  when  started.  The 
foreman  reports  that  the  speed  of  the  lathe  could  have  been  increased 
if  the  motor  fuses  could  have  been  made  to  stand  it. 

The  increase  of  output  from  the  employment  of  this  steel  is  re- 
ported as  being  from  25  to  200  per  cent,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work.  One  plant  reports  that — ^whereas  they  used  to  get  50 
hubs  per  day,  sharpening  the  cutters  every  six  hours — ^with  the  new 
steel  they  get  out  150  hubs.  The  tool  had  worked  ninety  days  at 
the  date  of  the  report  and  had  never  up  to  that  time  been  ^arpened. 
The  bolt  department  of  a  car  shop  reports  that  it  gets  22,000  f-inch 
bolts  without  sharpening  the  tool,  as  against  6,000  formerly. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  slow  speed  and  light  feed  with  this  steel 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  with  the  old  steel,  as  the  workmen 
claim  that  they  are  giving  the  machine  all  that  it  will  stand,  it  being 
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understood,  of  course,  that  machines  built  for  the  old  steel  would  not 
be  able  to  carry  a  tool  of  the  new  steel  at  the  rate  of  speed  and  feed 
which  the  new  tool  would  stand. 

This  is  admitted  by  the  manufacturers,  who  claim  that  the  work- 
men in  many  instances,  however,  do  not  give  the  machine  all  it  will 
stand. 

New  machinery  is  being  rapidly  built  sufficiently  strong  and  com- 
pact to  force  this  tool  steel  through  the  metal  at  the  higher  rate  for 
which  it  is  designed.  Much  machinery  is  being  built  in  this  country 
for  export  to  replace  old  machinery  and  make  possible  the  use  of  the 
newer  methods.  One  New  England  establishment  is  building  drill 
presses  for  an  English  concern,  the  same  plant  having  formerly  built 
the  presses  now  used  by  the  English  house.  A  good  idea  of  the  steel 
and  the  machine  required  in  its  use  can  be  gathered  from  these  drill 
presses.  The  one  formerly  built  cost  $350,  manufacturer's  price.  It 
would  drill  a  hole  through  castings  2  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches 
deep  in  15  minutes.  The  presses  now  being  built  will  cost  $1,000, 
manufacturer's  price,  and  will  drill  the  same  hole  the  same  depth  in 
1  minute. 

A  superintendent  of  a  plant  in  Chicago,  who  was  interviewed  for 
this  report,  when  asked  about  the  restrictions  of  the  machinists  along 
the  line  of  slow  speed  and  light  feed,  invited  an  inspection  of  his 
machine  room.  At  a  lathe  turning  a  steel  axle  the  floor  of  the  shop 
had  been  protected  by  large  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  zinc,  etc  The  super- 
intendent requesting  a  man  to  remove  these  protections  from  the 
floor,  the  steel  shavings  as  they  fell  from  the  point  of  the  tool  set  the 
floor  afire.  The  cuts  were  half  an  inch  wide,  with  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  feed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  shaving  would  be  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  as  it  came  off  the  axle.  The  superintendent  merely  stated 
that  he  thought  that  when  the  speed  and  feed  of  machinery  gave  the 
employer  a  cutting  which  kept  the  tool  at  an  almost  white  heat  and 
the  shavings  hot  enough  to  set  the  floor  on  fire,  charges  of  restriction 
of  output  were  hardly  in  order.  It  should  be  said  here  that  factory 
foremen  and  superintendents  are  much  more  cautious  in  talking  about 
the  machinists'  alleged  opposition  to  this  high-speed  steel  than  the 
managers  and  officials  of  the  company.  The  men  in  the  office,  buying 
the  steel  upon  the  manufacturer's  statement  that  it  will  produce  three 
times  as  much  as  the  old  steel,  and  then  finding  that  they  get  only 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  and  in  rare  cases  100  per  cent,  more  output, 
are  prone  to  see  in  it  only  deliberate  restriction  or  holding  back  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  foreman  and  superintendent,  however, 
who  see  the  belt  break  and  the  machines  quiver  on  their  foundations, 
realize  that  the  fault  is  not  always  with  the  men,  but  that  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  establishment  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  upon  heavier 
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patterns  before  the  full  benefit  of  this  new  speed  steel  can  be  safely 
secured. 

The  workmen  claim  also  that  in  turning  a  piece  of  steel,  a  line 
shaft,  for  instance,  with  this  new  steel  and  giving  the  latter  all  the 
cut  and  feed  and  speed  that  it  will  stand,  the  shaft  is  so  heated  that 
it  expands,  and  when  the  machinist  is  through  and  the  piece  cools,  its 
surface,  instead  of  being  smooth  and  even,  is  full  of  depressions  and 
raised  surfaces,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  .over  the  piece  a  second  time 
at  slower  speed  and  lighter  feed  to  get  an  even  surface.  Most  manu- 
facturers, however,  discount  this  statement  by  saying  that  there  is 
almost  no  machinery  work  which  is  finished  or  attempted  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  first  going  over;  and  it  is  only  on  a  rough  cut  or  a  first 
going  over  that  the  full  feed  and  speed  of  the  new  tool  steel  is 
expected. 

It  is  admitted  by  many  of  the  men  that  they  were  very  much 
alarmed  at  first  by  the  introduction  of  these  new  cutting  tools;  but 
so  far  there  has  been  no  serious  displacement  of  men  as  a  result  of  it, 
and  if,  as  some  manufacturers  assert,  all  machine  shop  machines  must 
be  rebuilt,  there  will  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  required,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  build  the  large 
machines.  As  one  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  pointed  out,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  ^^  scare  "  in  this  matter  is  unjustified  because 
a  very  large  percentage  of  machinery  production  is  of  so  fine  grade 
and  must  be  so  carefully  and  minutely  done  that,  no  matter  what  the 
capability  of  the  tool  or  the  machine,  neither  speed  nor  feed  can  be 
greatly  increased  in  the  manufacture  of  the  large  bulk  of  fine  work. 

The  superintendent  of  an  electrical-machinery  manufacturing  com- 
pany, employing  70  machinists  and  having  a  total  of  180  employees, 
said: 

This  plant  was  unionized  in  May,  1901.  One-man-one-machine 
rule  does  not  neceSvsitate  the  employment  of  more  than  two  or  three 
extra  men,  as  our  work  is  such  that  it  requires  one  man  to  each 
machine,  and  this  rule  is  not  a  serious  proposition  to  us.  Fast  men 
are  called  down  by  the  shop  committee,  and  very  often  bv  men  not  on 
the  committee,  and  told  that  they  are  "  killing  the  job,"  etc  These 
things  are  often  told  me  by  men  m  the  shop.  Men  are  not  permitted 
to  grind  tools  while  machine  is  running,  although  grindstones  are 
near  machines;  and  sometimes  long  cuts  are  on  the  machine,  when  a 
man  would  have  half  an  hour  during  which  he  might  just  as  well 
grind  tools  for  the  next  cut.  The  time  and  money  loss  from  these 
things  is  small  and  can  not  be  expressed  in  percentages.  It  is  not  the 
money  loss,  but  the  aggravation  and  irritation  of  these  things  that  is 
the  worst  feature  of  the  one-man-one-machine  rule.  We  have  put 
in  special  steels  for  lathe  and  planer  tools,  which  permit  working  at 
a  higher  speed  and  with  deeper  cuts.  This  decreases  time  of  produc- 
tion 30  or  40  per  cent  at  tmies,  especially  on  first  cuts,  or  what  is 
called  "  roughing."  Under  tests  we  have  reduced  time  cost  60  per 
cent  with  these  steels;  that  is  an  increase  of  100  p>er  cent  in  output. 
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Not  all  machines  will  stand  this  tool  steel.  We  find  that  90  per  cent 
of  our  iinion  men  will  slow  up  on  this  high-grade  tool  steel.  Under 
nonunion  regime  we  had  10  per  cent  of  "  slow-speed-light- feed  ''  fel- 
lows; now  we  have  90  per  cent  when  special  steels  are  put  in.  Of 
course,  these  new  tool  steels  have  all  come  in  since  we  unionized ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  we  could  fill  our  shop  with  good  men  under  nonunion 
conditions  we  did  not  have  more  than  10  per  cent  of  men  who  would 
jugffle  with  feed  and  speed.  The  absorption  of  "  driftwood  " — ^that 
is,  5ie  taking  on  of  men  who  would  not  be  given  a  job  in  ordinary 
times,  the  temporary  employment  of  tramps,  to  make  it  perfectly 
plain — ^is  the  cause  of  but  a  small  percenta^  of  the  decreased  output 
m  machine  shops.  I  doubt  if  2  per  cent  of  me  shrinkage  is  chargestble 
to  "  driftwood,^'  but  prosperous  times  is  responsible  for  99  per  cent  of 
it.  ^  Five  years  ago  men  did  not  restrict  their  output,  union  or  non- 
union men,  b^^iuse  they  wanted  to  hold  their  jobs,  and  a  man  would 
do  anything  and  aU  he  was  told  to  do.  Now  a  man  knows  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  walk  across  the  street  and  get  another  job  at  the 
same  rate  of  pay.    During  the  hard  times  we  took  contracts  at  any 

Erice  we  could  get,  and  in  some  places  and  cases  men  were  driven  at 
igh  speed  to  get  this  work  out,  so  as  to  lose  as  little  monw  on  it  as 
possible.  Men  will  not  keep  up  that  speed  rate  in  these  days.  We 
are  not  restricted  in  our  right  to  hire  and  "  fire,"  but  we  are  mighty 
careful  nowadays  not  to  (uscharge  a  man  unless  we  have  the  very 
best  of  cause,  and  would  not  discharge  unless  we  had  a  case  that 
would  preclude  a  visit  from  a  union  committee.  We  are  not  looking 
for  visits,  nor  trouble  of  any  kind. 

The  trouble  about  handy  men  in  the  classification  of  work  is  a 
constant  source  of  irritation  and  aggravation.  In  our  case  there  is 
not  much  money  lost,  because  ours  is  high-grade  work  and  machinists 
do  all  erecting  and  practically  aU  other  work;  but  in  many  places,  in 
more  common  work,  there  is  serious  time  and  money  loss  from  this 
source.    With  us  it  is  an  annoyance  more  than  anything  else. 

If  reason  could  be  used  in  this  classification  matter,  so  that  the  rea- 
sonable use  of  handy  men  would  not  be  interfered  with,  unions  would 
be  justified  in  bringing  the  unreasonable  manufacturers — and  there 
are  such — ^to  terms  on  such  reasonable  classification  of  work. 

The  business  agent  of  the  union  said  that  the  only  complaint  he 
had  ever  heard  from  the  above  plant  was  on  high-speed  steels,  and 
that  he  believed  all  the  machines  that  would  stand  the  steel  were 
getting  full  speed  and  feed.    He  said : 

Do  you  know,  sometimes  I  feel  like  advising  the  men  to  set  that  steel 
at  full  feed,  start  every  machine  at  full  speed,  duck  their  heads,  and 
run  for  life.  It  would  simply  gut  halt  the  machine  shops  in  the 
district  and  break  90  per  cent  of  the  machines,  break  belts,  and  blow 
out  fuses  in  every  one  of  them.  And  yet  when  we  try  to  protect  our 
employer's  property  he  tries  to  make  the  public  believe  we  are  restrict- 
ing output.  ' 

H.  Doc.  784,  58-8 8 
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PIECEWORK. 

Union  machinists  affirm  that  their  work  is  not  one  which  can  be 
put  upon  the  piece-price  basis  with  any  degree  of  fairness  to  the  men ; 
that  there  is  such  a  wide  diversity  of  work,  so  many  pieces  to  be  made, 
so  few  of  a  kind,  that  the  piece-price  system  is  not  adapted  to  the 
industry.  They  say  that  when  in  special  cases  an  establislmient  has 
enough  of  one  piece  to  keep  a  man  constantly  employed  on  that,  so 
that  by  specialized  energy  he  can  earn  wages  at  a  piece  rate,  the  result 
is  that  by  the  time  he  has  so  adapted  himself  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  all- 
round  machinist,  and  that  there  are  so  few  cases  in  which  even  this  is 
possible  that  this  system  of  payment  of  wages  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  machine  shops. 

The  machinists'  organization,  in  common  with  all  the  other  trade 
unions  in  the  machine  industry,  discontinue  piecework  as  soon  as 
they  get  the  power,  even  at  a  greatly  reduced  earning  capacity.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  iron  molding. 

Where  quality  is  specially  important  the  piecework  system,  even 
where  introduced,  is  soon  abandoned,  as  in  machine-tool  making. 

One  of  the  largest  machine-tool  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
who  was  interviewed,  said  that  he  knows  of  no  manufacturer  of 
machine  tools  in  the  United  States  who  has  successfully  experimented 
with  the  piecework  system  of  payment.  The  quality  of  the  work  is 
of  so  great  importance  that  piece  and  premium  systems  of  payment 
would  destroy  the  reputation  of  an  establishment.  As  a  rule,  he 
considers  that  his  workmen  would  turn  out  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
greater  product  if  paid  on  the  piece  or  premium  plan,  but  with  the 
effect  of  injuring  the  quality.  The  piece  and  premium  systems  are 
hard  on  the  machines — ^the  attendant  bangs  the  machine — and  on  the 
careful  work  required  in  machine-tool  manufacture  this  soon  puts 
the  machine  out  of  commission.  Machine-tool  manufacturers  have, 
therefore,  universally  abandoned  these  methods  of  payment.  The 
difference  in  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  is  made  up  in  the  quality 
of  the  work,  and  as  this  manufacturer  spends  large  sums  in  perfect- 
ing machinery,  he  consider  this  the  most  important  consideration. 
The  high  standard  of  American  machine  tools  could  not  be  main- 
tained on  a  piece  or  premium  method  of  payment 

Employers  claim  quite  generally  that  the  piecework  system  gives 
them  from  15  to  25  per  cent  greater  output  than  they  can  secure  on 
the  day-wage  basis,  and  this  is  so  universally  conceded  by  members 
of  the  union  that  the  statistical  comparisons  which  might  be  submit- 
ted would  not  add  to  the  discussion. 

One  Chicago  employer  who  had  tried  both  methods  said  2 

We  get  25  per  cent  more  product  out  of  the  same  man  at  piece- 
work than  at  day  work,  but  we  do  not  want  it;  we  have  abandoned  it 
and  for  good. 
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The  objection  to  the  piece-rate  system  from  the  unionists'  point  of 
view  is  that,  while  under  a  day-wage  system  the  harder  a  man  works 
the  more  his  employer  will  be  likely  to  pay  him*  under  a  piece  price 
the  opposite  is  likely  to  result.  They  say  day  wages  go  up,  piece 
prices  always  go  down,  and  if  at  the  same  piece  price  a  man  earns 
much  more  than  the  day's  wage  the  piece  rate  is  immediately  cut,  so 
that  at  his  new  rate  of  speed  he  earns  the  old  wages. 

Perhaps  the  best  resume  of  the  entire  question  of  piecework  is  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  a  conference  between  a  committee  representing 
the  machinists  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and 
Mr.  L.  E.  Johnson,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  of  that  road,  together 
with  the  argument  of  both  sides  before  the  arbitration  board  to  de- 
termine, among  other  things,  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the 
piece-rate  methods  of  payment  in  the  construction  shops  of  that 
railroad.  The  company  had  never  employed  piecework  in  the  repair 
shops  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  but  in  the  construction  of  locomo- 
tives they  had  employed  the  piecework  method  for  20  years.  In  the 
argument  before  an  arbitrator  the  representative  of  the  machinists, 
Mr.  James  J.  Creamer,  former  international  president  of  the  organ- 
ization, said: 

Piecework  in  the  Norfolk  and  Western  shops  here  has  made  bitter 
enemies  of  men  in  the  shop.  It  has  made  bitter  enemies  between  the 
man  who  rushes  and  pushes  in  order  to  do  all  that  his  strength  and 
durability  will  permit  him  and  his  fellow-workman,  who  possibly 
may  be  capable  of  doing  as  good  work  but  may  not  have  the  physical 
endurance  to  keep  it  up.  It  is  bound  to  create  an  enmity  and  stir  up 
discord  between  men  of  that  class  in  the  shops,  consequently  the  men 
can  not  be  as  friendly  as  they  should  be ;  and  1  care  not  what  kind  of  a 
shop  men  work  in  or  what  branch  of  industry,  unless  a  fellow-feeling 
of  humanity  exists  among  them  they  can  not  possibly  accomplish  the 
results  that  their  employers  desire  unless  they  have  a  good  will  toward 
each  other.  I  don't  know  that  the  general  manager  is  aware  of 
manv  little  instances  that  I  might  bring  to  his  attention,  and  which 
I  will  not  at  this  time  do,  but  there  are  little  bickerings,  small  arffairs, 
po^ibly  sufficientlv  small  not  to  reach  him  as  generdi  manager,  that 
exist  in  the  shops  tnere,  brought  about  entirely  by  this  system  of  piece- 
work, that  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  discord  down  there  as  even 
the  piecework  in  its  originality  itself.  As  an  argument  against  con- 
tinumg  the  system  of  piecework  down  there,  and  as  a  guaranty  to  the 
company,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  men  that  better  conditions  will 
exist  if  piecework  is  abolished,  we  have  only  to  go  into  that  same  shop 
and  see  the  boiler  makers  there  employed,  who  are  not  employed  by 
the  piece,  but  entirely  by  the  day,  and  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
piecework  it  certainly  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  trade  that  has  the 
fewest  specialties  connected  with  it.  Boiler  making,  as  we  all  know, 
in  a  locomotive  shop  is  the  same  thing  all  the  time,  and  the  variety  of 
pieces  in  the  boiler  shop  does  not  begin  to  compare,  by  the  hundreds 
even,  with  the  number  of  pieces  on  the  locomotive  itself.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  that  if  a  thorough  system  of  piecework  could  be  in- 
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stalled  it  would  be  proper  to  do  it  where  the  smallest  variety  existed 
in  that  trade.  Yet  this  management  that  works  piecework  in  the 
machine  shop  has  sedti  fit  to  pay  a  day  rate  entirely  in  the  boiler  shop, 
and  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  says  that  he  gets  very  good 
results,  ana  that  he  has  never  tried  the  piecework  system  in  the  IxAler 
shop  because  he  has  been  satisfied  with  the  output  of  the  men  in  the 
boiler  shop.  Now,  I  make  this  statement,  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
come  true,  or,  that  is,  I  hope  that  it  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
tested,  that  if  day  work  is  resorted  to  at  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
shops  at  Soanoke,  and  over  its  system,  for  that  matter,  that  just  as 
good  results  will  accrue  from  the  work  of  the  machinists  as  ever  has 
been  turned  out  from  the  boiler  shop.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  men  have  made  enemies  of  each  other  in  this  thing;  they  have 
not  only  made  enemies  of  each  other,  but  some  of  them  have  made 
hogs  of  themselves.  My  explanation  of  that  is  this :  That  it  is  human 
for  a  man  to  grasp  for  more,  and  in  grasping  for  more  the  man  that 
hasn't  sot  the  durability  and  the  physical  strength  to  keep  up  with 
the  fellow  who  is  always  grasping  naturally  feels  the  ax  when  it 
falls  harder  than  the  man  who  is  aole  to  make  the  biggest  pile.  By 
that  I  mean  this :  That  rearranging  the  piecework  system  means  cut- 
ting prices.  The  man  who  can  make  the  41  cents  an  hour  is  not  going 
to  suffer  for  the  necessaries  of  life  as  much  as  the  man  who  makes 
81  cents  per  hour.  When  the  41-cent  man  is  cut  down  to  35  cents — 
it  is  natural  in  the  course  of  events  in  all  piecework  shops — ^the  31-cent 
man  is  naturally  cut  down  to  25  cents — 6  cents  on  each  cut.  It 
would  be  more  than  that,  because  the  cuts  would  not  be  equal  on  the 
men ;  and  so  on  down,  the  lower  man,  or  the  man  who  is  unable  to 
make  the  41  cents,  feels  the  cut  more  than  the  man  who  has  made 
the  41  cents,  because  the  conditions  are  not  alike  financially  on  pay 
day.  It  makes  an  enemy  of  these  two  men;  they  haven't  got  a 
friendly  feeling  for  each  other,  and  the  result  is  that  the  antagonism 
brings  about  discord  and  disputes  in  the  shop.  *  *  *  As  a  plain, 
broad  proposition  on  the  question  at  issue  or  abolishing  piecework,  I 
submit  that  if  the  day  rate  is  established,  or  if  piecework,  rather,  is 
abolished,  that  a  guaranty  will  be  given  that  every  man  shall  do  a  fair 
day's  work,  or  the  organization  that  I  represent  wiU  ask  to  have  them 
dismissed  from  the  company's  service.  We  do  not  care — ^this  organ- 
ization does  not  care  or  desire  to  put  in  drones  on  anybody  to  carry  on 
their  pay  roll.  We  expect  and  we  require  of  our  men  that  every  man 
shall  do  an  honest  day^s  work,  a  fair  day's  work,  and  we  would  con- 
sider it  a  compliment  to  know  of  any  man  that  was  in  the  organiza- 
tion that  did  not  do  a  fair  day's  work,  in  order  that  we  might  unload 
them,  because  they  are  a  menace  to  any  institution  that  they  may  be 
employed  by. 

Extracts  from  the  argument  of  the  general  manager  are  as  follows : 

As  regards  the  readjustment  of  piecework,  during  the  past  year, 
dating  from  June  1, 1902,  in  the  machine  shop  proper,  there  nave  been 
three  changes  of  prices  made — two  of  which  were  decreased,  due  to 
improved  mcilities,  tools,  and  steel,  and  one  price  out  of  the  three  has 
been  advanced.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  and,  in  fact,  dating 
back  to  1898,  there  has  teen  no  price  changed  in  the  erecting  shop  at 
all.  Therefore,  it  is  our  contention  that  the  company  has  treated 
its  men  equitably,  fairly,  and  liberally  as  regards  the  question  of 
compensation  for  their  labor.    *    *  -  *    I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
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Creamer's  position  when  he  says  that  the  physical  condition  as 
between  the  strong  man  and  the  weak  man  should  make  it  unfriendly 
in  the  shop;  but  1  do  most  firmly  believe  that  his  position  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  I  have  not  yet  lost  faith  in  humanity;  I  have  not  yet 
come  to  that  point  in  life  where  the  strong  man  is  not  willing  to 
assist  the  weak  man.  I  don't  mean  to  sav  by  that  that  the  strong 
man  will  turn  over  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  weak  man — ^not  by  any 
manner  of  means;  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  strong  man  is  going 
to  do  some  of  the  weak  man's  work;  but  I  do  mean  by  that  when  a 
proposition  such  as  has  been  submitted  bv  the  management  of  this 
company,  that  an  equitable  adiustment  oi  its  rates  oi  pay  shall  be 
made  and  that  the  men  themselves  shall  be  represented  m  that,  that 
they  will  see  to  it  that  all  conditions  are  taken  into  consideration 
and  that  all  classes  of  men  will  be  dealt  with  fairly.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  has  ever  impressed  itself  on  me  so  strongly  as  that  the  man 
who  works  for  himself  ennobles  himself,  lifts  himself  up,  broadens 
himself  out,  takes  better  care  of  himself,  of  his  family,  becomes  a 
better  citizen,  and  in  every  respect  a  better  man.  Piecework  is 
nothing  but  copartnership  in  a  degree;  it  gives  to  the  intelligent  man 
and  to  the  strong  man  a  chance  to  put  more  money  into  his  pocket, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  into  the  company's  pocket  or  into  the 
employer's  pocket.    *    *    *     . 

He  states  that  if  piecework  is  abolished  just  as  good  work  will  be 
turned  out.  On  this  point  I  very  strongly  disagree  with  him.  Men 
working  by  the  day  or  the  hour,  as  a  rule,  will  work  faithfully,  but 
there  are  exceptions  and  a  great  many  exceptions  to  that,  and  we 
find  that  in  working  by  the  hour  that  if  a  piece  of  work  is  spoiled  the 
company  is  absolutely  the  loser.  He  may  have  quite  an  important 
and  expensive  piece  of  work  on  a  planer,  or  a  lathe,  or  a  drill  press, 
or  any  other  machine  that  we  have ;  it  may  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  half  a  dozen  workmen  before  it  reaches  some  particular  indi- 
vidual; it  may  be  that  it  is  the  last  finishing  work  that  there  is  to  do 
on  this  piece,  and  through  his  inattention  or  carelessness  and  from 
the  fact  that  he  knows  that  that  piece  of  work  is  not  going  to  be 
examined  before  he  gets  his  pay  for  it,  he  spoils  it.  All  of  the  mate- 
rial has  to  be  thrown  away ;  all  of  the  labor  has  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  if  we  are  in  a  hurry  for  it  the  engine,  or  car,  or  what  not  piece  or 
machinery  may  be  waiting  for  it  is  delayed.  We  are  the  loser,  and 
the  other  man  is  not.  To  the  contrary,  where  this  man  is  doing  this 
piece  of  work  for  himself  and  knows  that  that  piece  of  work  will  be 
examined  by  the  inspector  before  he  is  allowed  time  for  it,  he  is  going 
to  see  that  ne  does  his  work  as  a  mechanic  should  do  it — correctly. 
Therefore,  we  don't  get  as  good  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour  as  wd 
do  by  the  piece;  neither  do  we  get  the  same  quantity  of  work.  It 
was  stated  by  one  of  the  committee  during  our  recent  conference  that 
the  men  in  tne  shops  at  Roanoke  had  the  "  piecework  gait "  and  have 
had  it  for  twenty  years  and  they  could  not  get  over  it.  It  was  shown 
that  they  did  not  have  the  piecework  gait;  it  was  shown  that  they 
were  doing  an  honest  day's  work  by  the  piece  for  themselves — no 
more;  and  that  is  all  that  we  want  them  to  do.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Mr. 
Creamer  stated  that  it  was  the  almost  unanimous  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  machinists  that  the  piecework  be  abolished.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  how  near  unanimous  it  is.  I  do  know  that  there  are  some 
machinists  that  do  not  want  piecework  abolished.  That  I  do  know 
to  be  a  fact    I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are,  but  if  there  is  a 
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single  one  of  the  machinists  that  does  not  want  piecework  abolished 
he  IS  entitled  to  his  opinion  just  as  much  as  the  other  ninety-nine  of 
them,  and  I  think  that  if  an  honest  canvass  was  taken  and  that  if  we 
could  get  at  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  desire  of  the  men,  leaving  out 
the  question  of  sentiment,  that  we  would  find  a  great  many  that 
would  not  want  piecework  abolished.  *  *  *  f  know  wnat  it 
costs  to  build  engines  to-day;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  it; 
our  schedule  of  rates  by  the  piece  is  such  that  it  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine what  the  labor  on  the  locomotive  costs;  our  purchasing  agent, 
of  course,  can  tell  us  what  the  material  will  cost. 

We  have  the  shops  and  we  have  the  tools  to  do  construction  work ; 
we  not  only  have  one  now,  but  we  are  spending  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars for  another  one  and  we  are  ready  to  spend  more  money  to  en- 
large those  shops  here  to. do  more  work,  and  thereby  employ  more 
men,  providing  that  we  know  what  our  work  will  cost  us. 

Mr.  Creamer  lays  considerable  stress  upon  the  guaranty  of  men 
giving  as  much  and  better  work  under  the  hourly  basis  than  we  are 
obtaining  under  the  piecework  system.  We  most  emphatically  differ 
with  his  views  in  this  matter.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
that  the  men  in  this  shop  will  do  better  and  more  work ;  the  men  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  any  guaranty  of  such  character.  Each 
man  can  only  guarantee  that  for  himself  individually,  and  not  as  a 
body  or  as  a  number  of  men.  *  *  *  The  argument  is  advanced 
that  readjustment  means  that  the  weak  man  will  be  cut  down,  and 
as  I  have  a  note  of  his  statement,  he  says  that  tlie  41-cent  man  would 
be  probably  reduced  about  6  cents,  and  that  the  man  now  earning  31 
cents  would  be  reduced  to  25  cents,  which  would  make  trouble  in  the 
shop.  It  certainly  will  appeal  to  both  of  you  gentlemen  that  if  an 
equitable  adjustment  is  maae  no  such  condition  can  possibly  prevail; 
and  it  having  been  very  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  I^ewis  and  myself 
that  it  is  not  our  intention  or  purpose — and  I  have  placed  myself  on 
record  with  the  men — that  no  reduction  shall  take  place  in  our  present 
prices^  for  any  work,  until  each  individual  case  has  been  carefully 
investigated,  and  that  investigation  shall  be  made  by  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  the  men  interested  and  the  company  interested,  and  that 
no  price  shall  be  reduced  or  changed  without  an  unanimous  vote  of 
that  committee,  so  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  injustice  done  to  the 
weak  man,  as  against  the  strong  man,  at  all.  The  men  who  would 
represent  the  workmen  would  see  to  it,  and  they  would  not  cast  their 
vote  for  a  reduction  of  a  price  unless  it  was  equitable  and  fair  to  all 
of  the  men.  Now,  we,  of  course,  can  not  pit  a  giant  against  a  pigmy — 
we  have  got  to  treat  it  as  a  whole  and  generally.  I  am  wilhng  to 
concede  that,  with  exactly  the  same  piece  of  work,  and  the  same  kind 
of  a  tool,  one  man  might  get  out  more  work  and  earn  more  money, 
thereby  bettering  himself,  than  another  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  physically  weak  man  may  be  mentally  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
the  physically  strong  man,  and  might,  "as  I  have  known  in  many 
cases,  turn  out  more  work  by  the  use  of  his  brain  than  the  strong  man, 
who  depended  upon  his  physical  ability.  So  that  it  evens  itself  up 
and  makes  a  fair  balance.  *  *  *  There  are  differences  in  the 
abilities  of  men,  both  physical  and  mental,  and  all  in  the  world  that 
piecework  does  is  to  give  each  man  the  opportunity  to  earn  what  his 
ability  will  enable  him  to  do.    The  strongest  argument  that  I  can 
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present  as  against  Mr.  Creamer's  position  that  we  will  get  as  much 
work  by  the  day  as  we  do  by  the  piece,  is  simply  to  refer  to  the  state- 
ment which  I  read  as  made  by  one  of  the  committee,  that  the  men 
have  got  the  piecework  gait.  If  that  were  true,  then  we  certainly  get 
more  work  from  them,  and  in  making  that  statement  that  man  on 
Ihe  committee  acknowledged  that  piecework  did  get  more  work,  and 
therefore  the  men  were  the  gainer  and  the  comj^any  the  gainer. 
*  *  *  I  want  to  state  that  men  are  working  in  this  shop  under  the 
piecework  basis,  that  during  the  month  of  May  earned  on  a  planer 
an  average  of  41  cents  per  hour;  on  a  brass  lathe  38  cents  per  hour; 
in  the  erecting  shop,  37  cents  and  38  cents ;  on  a  wheel  lathe  60  cents 
per  hour,  ana  again  51  cents ;  a  machinist  in  the  erecting  shop,  hav- 
ing 17  piecework  cards  on  file  for  the  month  of  May,  showed  m  each 
case  ten  hours  at  33.9  cents  per  hour.  This  money  represents  the 
cost  of  putting  up  the  work  which  he  has  charge  of  on  one  engine, 
and  of  course  means  that  he  has  done  one  engine  per  day,  and  we 
believe,  without  any  difficulty,  a  man  can  do  the  same  work  on  two 
engines  a  day.  I  have  before  me  here  quite  a  large  number  of  pieces 
of  work;  eccentric  straps  put  together,  each  12  cents;  the  capacity 
of  the  machine  is  six,  making  72  cents  per  hour  that  they  could  earn; 
and  so  on  along  down,  I  could  show  the  same  kind  of  a  list. 

Following  the  statements  of  the  general  manager,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  machinists  said : 

*  *  *  They  say  now  that  some  pieces  a  man  can  make  good 
wages  at,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  statement  that  Mr.  Johnson 
made  a  while  ago,  that  60  cents  per  nour,  I  think  he  said,  was  made  by 
a  man  turning  tires,  I  think  it  was.  Mr.  Johnson  knows  and  I  Imow 
that  no  railroad  company  or  no  corporation  of  any  kind  that  employs 
labor  in  the  capacity  of  a  machinist  is  going  to  let  a  man  make  60 
cents  an  hour,  or  $6  a  day  on  the  10-hour  basis,  especially  when  the 
day  rate  that  they  have  for  the  best  men  here  in  uie  shop  to-day  is 
only  32  cents,  and  I  believe  only  one  man  gets  that. 

Now,  I  said  something  tliis  morning  regarding  the  hog,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  the  man  that  makes  60  cents  an  hour  is  the  man  that  is 
rated  by  the  men  in  the  shop  as  the  "  hog,"  and  the  price  as  a  general 
rule  for  the  work  done  in  that  particular  class  is  set  by  this  man.  Mr. 
Johnson  does  not  tell  us  to  what  extent  that  man  forced  himself  on 
that  particular  occasion  to  make  that  60  cents  an  hour ;  he  does  not 
tell  us  whether  he  had  a  soft  pair  of  tires  to  turn  or  whether  he  had  a 
hard  pair,  whether  he  had  improved  steel,  such  as  is  referred  to  in 
this  investigation,  or  what  the  conditions  were  at  all.  He  simply 
cites  that  this  man  made  60  cents  an  hour — for  how  many  hours,  Mr. 
Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  rate  that  you  are  speaking  of — 60  cents  covered 
a  period  of  106  hours — ^that  was  his  piecework  for  that  month — May. 

Mr.  Creamer.  The  balance  was  day  work  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  so,  I  assume  that;  he  worked  106  hours  on 
the  wheel  lathe,  and  earned  $63.70,  or  an  average  of  60  cente  per  hour. 

Mr.  Creamer.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  that  rate  wbirt  stand ; 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  41 -cent  rate  won't  stand;  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  even  after  20  years'  experience  in  this  system,  that 
no  price  can  be  established  as  a  certainty  tor  piecework. 
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The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  in  this  case  was  in  favor  of  retaining 
piecework. 
An  official  of  a  local  union  in  a  large  New  England  plant  said : 

Pieceworkers  know  that  prices  are  set  according  to  a  day  scale. 
That  is,  the  firm  fixes  its  piece  prices  so  that  a  man  can  earn  about  so 
much  a  day.  If  men  earn  more  the  piece  price  is  cut;  this  puts  a  fine 
on  energy,  penalizes  abilitjr;  not  only  that,  but  injures  those  who  have 
not  been  so  faithful  to  their  employers  as  to  get  fined  for  it,  as  their 

Eiece  rates  are  cut,  too.  This,  in  turn,  produces  poor  work,  for  if  I 
ave  earned,  say,  $18  a  week  and  get  my  rates  cut  5  per  cent  I  am  not 
going  to  accept  5  per  cent  less  pay  if  I  can  help  it;  so  I  dispense  with 
a  few  finishing  strokes  and  earn  $18  a  week.  Then  the  firm  tells  the 
foreman,  "  Now  you  see  that  fellow  has  been  beating  us  all  along." 
The  foreman  has  to  conceal  the  real  situation  and  fi^ht  for  the  best 
work  he  can  get;  the  man  wrangles  and  fights  with  the  foreman  and 
insists  the  work  is  just  as  good  as  it  was  before.  The  firm  advertises 
its  ware  as  always  of  the  highest  quality  and  lives  on  its  reputation, 
constantly  cheapening  its  goods,  cutting  the  piece  price,  lowering  its 
labor  cost,  while  the  men  earn  as  much  as  before  with  each  succeeding 
cut  in  piece  price  until  the  goods  are  worthless;  a  reputation  for  past 
years  will  no  longer  sell  them,  and  some  competitor  makes  a  good 
article  and  the  old  firm  goes  to  the  wall  or  makes  bicycles. 

That  is  the  history  of  chea^  and  quick  piece-price  work  everywhere. 
An  increased  output  when  prices  are  cut  ooes  not  mean  that  there  were 
restrictions  before ;  it  means  that  there  is  now  a  slighting  of  the  work. 
This  is  done  in  a  score  of  ways  that  only  the  mechanic  can  understand. 
The  work  looks  about  as  well,  at  least  for  the  first  three  or  four  cuts 
in  price ;  even  then  an  extra  coat  of  paint  hides  the  defect.  It  is  some- 
times years  before  a  firm's  reputation  is  shaken  verjr  much  in  the  mind 
of  the  public.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  as  much  work  in  9  hours,  or  even 
8,  as  in  10  hours,  mean  that  there  was  restriction  under  the  10-hour 
system.  There  is  about  so  much  energy  in  a  man,  and  if  he  knows  he 
will  have  16  hours'  rest  in  a  day  he  puts  out  what  there  is  in  him  in  8 
hours.  If  he  knows  he  must  work  10,  he  spreads  his  possibility  over 
the  10  hours.  He  could  not  stand  the  8-hour  pace  for  10  hours,  and 
would  not  try.  Most  firms  figure  labor  cost  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
the  men  earn  per  day,  not  what  the  work  cost  them  per  unit.  At  any 
rate,  it  looks  that  way  to  workingmen.  It  seems  that  when  men  earn 
more  than  about  so  much  the  firm  thinks  it  is  paying  too  much  for 
labor,  even  though  the  piece  prices  are  low.  If  the  men  are  not  earn- 
ing much  the  firm  congratulates  itself  on  getting  its  work  cheap,  even 
though  piece  rates  are  high.  With  such  ideas  in  the  heads  of  em- 
ployers don't  you  think  the  workman  is  an  ass  who  would  kill  a|job 
b^  earning  more  than  the  firm  will  stand  t  Unions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  It  is  human  nature,  common  sense,  and  just  as  prevalent 
among  nonunion  men  as  among  union  workmen. 

In  reply  to  questions  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  machinists' 
union  on  this  subject  Mr.  James  O'Connell,  the  international  presi- 
dent, said : 

Our  opposition  to  piecework,  premium,  gang  profit-sharing,  and 
contract  systems  is  based  upon  an  experience  as  old,  if  not  older,  than 
the  count^  itself. 
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The  employers  endeavor  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  a 
mechanic  operating  a  machine  is  not  taxed  to  any  great  degree  men- 
tally or  physically,  and  that  because  the  union  endeavors  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  the  systems  enumerated  it  is  preventmg  the 
mechanic  from  asserting  his  individual  capabilities,  and  is  therefore 
not  only  restricting  the  output  of  the  employer,  but  restricting  the 
possibilities  of  increased  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  employee. 

It  looks  well  on  paper  to  sa^  that  a  mechanic  can  increase  his  earn- 
ing capacity  by  26  per  cent  without  doing  himself  injury,  and  there- 
fore the  opposition  by  organized  labor  is  not  well  founded  and  is 
based  upon  a  wrong  theory. 

The  wage-workers  maintain,  and  especially  the  organized  wage- 
workers,  that  the  introduction  of  the  systems  referred  to  unquestion- 
ably bring  about  a  reduction  in  wages,  for  I  have  no  record  nor  do  I 
know  of  a  single  instance  where  piecework  or  similar  plans  have  been 
introduced  where  the  prices  were  not  reduced  and  again  reduced  and 
again  reduced,  until  the  employee  has  been  urged  to  his  utmost  limit 
mentally  and  physically  and  in  the  end  is  compelled  to  rebel  against 
the  system. 

In  many  instances  the  rapidity  with  which  the  workingmen  have 
been  driven  under  the  piecework  and  similar  systems  have  been  the 
means  of  driving  the  mechanics  to  the  insane  asylum.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  visited  an  insane  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  a  printer  is  now  kept  who  was  formerly  employed  as  a  linotype 
machine  operator.  This  man  was  encouraged  to  speed  up,  and  speed 
up,  until  his  brain  gave  way  under  the  strain ;  the  poor  lellow  is  now 
operating  an  imaginary  typesetting  machine  in  the  insane  asylum  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  proof  of  this  statement  can  be  verified 
by  the  officers  of  the  Washington  Typographical  Union. 

The  systems  referred  to  have  ^  tendency  to  create  dishonesty  among 
both  employers  and  employees.  The  employee  who  is  driven  to  the 
utmost  Emit  of  his  capabilities  takes  advantage  of  every  poasible 
opportunity  to  deceive  the  inspector  and  to  deceive  his  employer  to 
the  end  that  he  may  slightly  increase  his  daily  earnings.  Honest  and 
fair  einployers  have  decided  that  the  best  and  most  capable  work  is 
not  produced  under  these  systems,  but  that  the  best  results  are  secured 
through  the  maintenance  of  proper  shop  officials  and  the  adherence  to 
the  svstem  of  paying  employees  oy  the  day  rather  than  by  the  piece. 

Wnere  the  piecework  or  similar  systems  are  introdticed,  the  pace- 
maker is  always  brought  forth.  Tne  young,  active,  and  energetic 
mechanic  is  pitted  against  the  middle-aged  or  the  less-speedy  me- 
chania  As  a  result  the  pacemaker  not  only  sets  the  day^s  labor  for 
the  other  mechanics,  but  he  also  sets  their  standard  of  living,  and  in 
thousands  of  instances,  if  the  ordinary  workman  can  not  maii^tain  the 
same  quantity  of  production  as  the  pacemaker,  he  is  displaced  by  the 
more  speedy  worfanan  and  is  driven  from  the  shop  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  r^ardless  of  the  number  of  years  and  the  service  he 
may  have  rendered  his  employer,  probably  having  given  up  the  best 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  shop  that  he  has  been  driven  away  from. 

It  is  not  true  that  piecework  or  similar  systems  are  on  the  increase 
in  the  United  States.  Many  trades  that  have  worked  under  these 
systems  are  gradually  taking  steps  toward  their  abolition*  In  tlie 
printing  industry,  especially  the  typesetting  portion  of  the  trade,  it 
is  becoming  more  necessary  each  day  that  some  limitation  be  put 
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upon  the  speed  that  is  required  of  the  printer  in  order  that  his  life 
may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  greed  and  avarice  of  the  employer.  It  is 
asserted,  and  has  not  been  successfully  contradicted,  that  the  life  of 
the  linotype-machine  operator  under  the  present  strain  can  not  exist 
more  than  10  years,  after  which  time  he  is  mentally  and  physically 
a  wreck. 

In  the  machine  trade  I  know  of  no  institution  operating  piecework 
or  simUar  systems  where  the  employees  would  not  readily  and  will- 
ingly give  up  the  system  and  be  more  than  grateful  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  day  system,  thus  relieving  themselves  xrom 
the  awful  strain  to  which  the  employers  are  subjecting  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  or 
its  members  are  solely  responsible  for  the  opposition  to  the  plans  sug- 
gested. The  same  opposition  has  come  and  will  come  from  the  unor- 
ganized machinists  as  is  expreased  by  the  union  machinists.  The 
unorganized  man  must  act  as  an  individual.  When  piecework  is 
proposed  in  a  machine  shop  he  looks  to  the  union  man  to  protest 
against  its  introduction.  He  knows  full  well  that  as  an  individual 
he  hAS  no  weight  nor  will  his  complaint  or  objection  receive  special 
consideration.  He  also  knows  that  if  the  union  men,  because  of  their 
association,  enter  a  protest  that  the  employer  will  have  greater  respect 
and  will  give  greater  consideration  to  the  complaint,  knowing  that 
it  comes  from  a  number  of  employees  rather  than  the  individual. 
The  unorganized  mechanic  is  ready  and  willing  and  will  respond  as 
quickly  to  a  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  systems  referred 
to  as  does  the  union  man.  The  statement,  therefore,  of  the  employers 
that  the  union  is  solely  responsible  for  the  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  systems  referred  to  is  without  roundation  in  fact.  In 
eases  where  strikes  occur  against  the  introduction  of  the  systems  the 
nonunion  man  is  as  willing  to  lay  down  his  tools  and  walk  out  of  the 
factory  as  is  the  union  man,  and  he  does  so  knowing  full  well  that  he 
is  not  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  and  consideration  and  that  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  endure  much  more  suffering  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  is  striking  than  is  the  union  man. 

I  believe  that  with  the  proper  superintendeni^y  of  the  up-to-date 
and  practical  machine  shop  the  best  possible  results  can  be  secured  by 
operating  the  plant  under  the  day  system  of  paving  for  labor.  This 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  many  companies  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  have,  after  years  of  experience,  discontinued  the  piecework 
and  similar  systems. 

BONUS,  PREMIUM,  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  PIECE  PLANS. 

In  this  report  several  instances  are  given  of  restriction  of  output 
by  individuals,  by  nonunionists,  and  by  unions  in  shops  where  piece- 
work, or  payment  by  the  piece,  prevails.  The  justification  for  these 
restrictions  is  self -protection.  The  strength  of  this  justification  is 
recognized  by  several  employers  and  managers,  and  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  objections  to  this  method  by  adopting  modifi- 
cations of  piecework,  especially  the  premium  plan  of  paying  for 
labor.  The  unions  which  object  to  piecework  are  found  to  be  equally 
opposed  to  the  premium  plan,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  before  pre- 
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senting  the  evidences  of  this  opposition,  to  set  forth  a  description  of 
the  plan  itself,  showing  what  its  authors  expect  to  accomplish  by  it. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plan,  and  although  in  a  crude 
form  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  50  years  in  one  branch  of  iron  molding, 
it  was  independently  originated  and  systematized  some  15  years  ago 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey,  and  it  is  Mr.  Halsey's  plan,  sometimes  with 
modifications,  that  is  being  widely  extended  in  the  machine  shops  of 
this  country.  In  the  first  place,  this  plan  was  devised  as  a  means 
of  harmonizing  the  interests  of  workman  and  employer,  and  gi'ew  out 
of  a  study  of  the  subject  of  profit  sharing,  although  it  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  profit  sharing.    As  stated  by  Mr.  Halsey : 

While  the  employee  desires  high  wages  per  day,  the  employer 
desires,  and  if  he  is  to  live,  must  have,  low  wages  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct. *  *  *  An  employer  can  afford  to  increase  wages  if  he  can 
be  assured  that  it  will  he  accompanied  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase  of  output  *  *  *  A  workman  getting  10  per  cent  more 
wages  than  another,  but  doing  20  per  cent  more  work,  is  much  the 
cheaper  man  to  employ.  ♦  *  *  The  premium  plan  in  a  sense 
splits  the  difference  between  the  days-work  and  the  piecework  plans. 
Under  the  days-work  plan  any  increase  in  production  by  a  worKman 
results  in  an  immediate  gain  to  the  employer  only — the  workman  get- 
ting nothing  for  his  efforts  until  some  time  in  the  indefinite  future, 
when  merit,  coaxing,  cajolery,  "  pulls,"  or  all  four  together,  result  in 
a  trifling  "  raise  "  in  his  wages.  Under  piecework,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  increase  in  production,  after  the  piece  price  is  once  set,  results  in 
an  immediate  gain  to  the  employee  onlv — ^the  employer  paying  the 
same  wages  per  unit  of  prodnct  as  before,  until  some  time  in  the 
future  when  the  workman's  earnings  have  risen  to  a  point  where  they 
seem  to  demand  a  cut  in  the  piece  price. 

This  cut  is  unavoidable  and  inevitable,  since  in  no  other  way  can  a 
reduction  in  cost  be  made  to  meet  the  inevitable  reduction  in  selling 
prices,  but  when  made  it  is  practically  an  announcement  to  the  work- 
man that  the  promises  of  increased  pay  through  piecework  are  false — 
that  whenever  he  has  reached  a  certain  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
limit  of  earnings  the  rates  will  be  cut  and  he  will  be  compelled  to 
work  harder  than  before  for  the  old  income.  This  can  have  and  does 
have  but  one  result — disgust  on  the  part  of  the  workman  with  piece- 
work. Here  and  there  a  shop  can  be  found  in  which  through  unusual 
ability  and  tact  piecework  has  been  successfully  administered  for  a 
reasonable  period,  but  as  a  whole  the  above  is  an  outline  of  its  uni- 
form history  everywhere.     *     *     * 

The  premium  juan  is  an  application  to  production  of  methods  long 
in  use  m  connection  with  sales.  The  plan  of  offering  a  salesman  a 
salary  and  a  commission  is  Tslosely  analogous  to  the  premium  plan, 
and  if  for  the  salary  he  is  expected  to  sell  a  certain  minimum  of  goods 
per  annum,  the  commission  applying  only  to  the  excess  above  this 
minimum,  the  analogy  is  exact.  Under  the  premium  plan  the  work- 
man is  paid  b^  the  day,  and  for  this  daily  pay  is  expected  to  produce 
a  certain  minimum  of  product,  while  ior  any  excess  beyond  that 
amount  he  is  paid  a  premium,  the  amount  of  this  premium  being 
based  on  the  excess  and  being  leas  per  unit  of  product  than  the  oM 
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wages  coat.    It  is  applicable  to  any  class  of  work  of  which  the  output 
can  be  reduced  to  units.    *     *     ♦ 

Suppose  a  workman  to  be  paid  $3  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  to  pro- 
duce one  piece  of  a  certain  kind  per  day.  The  wages  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct per  piece  is  obviously  $3.  ifow,  under  the  premium  plan  the  pro- 
prietor says  to  the  workman :  "  If  you  will  reduce  the  time  on  that 
piece  I  will  pay  you  a  premium  of  10  cents  for  each  hour  by  which 
you  reduce  the  time."  If  the  reduction  of  one  hour  is  made,  the  first 
result  to  the  employer  is  to  save  the  wa^  of  30  cents  for  the  hour 
which  has  been  saved,  but  against  this  is  to  be  placed  the  10  cents 
earned  as  a  premium,  leaving  a  net  gain  of  20  cents  to  the  employer 
and  a  net  increase  of  earnings  of  10  cents  to  the  employee.  Had  the 
premium  offered  been  15  cents,  the  result  of  an  hour's  reduction  of 
time  would  have  been  to  save  15  cents  to  the  employer  and  to  increase 
the  workman's  earnings  by  the  same  amount  The  result  of  any  sav- 
ing is  therefore  divided  lietween  the  two,  and  in  a  proportion  deter- 
mined by  the  proportion  established  between  the  wages  rate  and  the 
premium  rate.     *     *    * 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  premium  plan  there  are  two  elements, 
the  "  time  base  "  or  time  limit,  and  the  rate  of  premium.  The  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  plan  depends  on  great  care  in  adjusting  these 
two  elements.    Mr.  Halsey  says: 

One  method — ^and  the  wrong  one — ^is  to  take  the  best  record  obtain- 
able as  a  base  and  then  offer  a*  liberal  premium  for  its  reduction. 
*  *  *  I  have  adopted  tiie  settled  policy  of  being  liberal  with  the 
time  rate  rather  than  the  premium  rate.  ♦  *  •  The  principal 
danger  to  the  success  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  tendency  to  adopt  the 
opposite  course.  At  first  the  proprietor  is  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and 
expecting  a  small  increase  only,  he  offers  large  premiums.  The 
increase  is,  however,  much  more  than  expected,  the  workman  earns 
an  amount  which  makes  the  employer  wince,  and  human  nature 
asserts  itself.  While  the  work  costs  less  than  before,  the  employer 
sees  that  it  costs  more  than  it  might,  and  he  begins  to  ask  himself  the 

;uestion  which  he  should  have  asked  at  the  start,  "  How  much  must 
offer  to  secure  the  desired  increase?  ''  And  to  this  basis  the  matter 
must  be  reduced  sooner  or  later.  This  plan  is  no  scheme  of  the  organ- 
ized charity  or  benefit  distribution  kind.  Its  purpose  is  to  get  more 
work  and  to  get  it  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  the  only  basis  for  the 
premium  rate  which  can  endure  is  that  named  above,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  on  which  all  the  industrial  work  of  this  world  is  done, 
namely,  how  much  must  be  offered  to  induce  some  one  to  do  it?  •  If 
less  than  that  is  offered,  the  work  will  not  be  done,  while  if  more  is 
offered,  the  surplus  is  a  simple  gratuity.  *  ♦  *  The  practice  in 
Sherbrooke  was  to  offer  the  workman  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
the  total  saving,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  or  the  average  machine  shop, 
running  on  the  days-work  system,  these  rates  are  high  enough.  *    *    ♦ 

Much  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  workman  than  cutting  the 
premium  rate  is  the  danger  of  cutting  the  time  limit.  Mr.  Halsey 
would  not  take  the  record  of  the  fastest  man  on  a  piece  as  the  time 
limit,  but  would  take  a  fair  average  time  record.  It  is  plain  that 
when  the  employer  cuts  the  time  base  he  requires  a  larger  output 
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before  any  premium  can  be  earned,  but  when  he  cuts  the  premium 
rate  he  only  lessens  by  so  much  the  stimulus  to  earn  a  premium.  The 
time  base  under  this  system  is  practically  a  task  or  dead  line,  and 
the  man  who  continuously  fails  to  get  his  work  done  within  the 
time  limit  is  discharged.  Consequently,  to  cut  the  time  base  increases 
the  task  and  compels  all  the  men  to  get  out  a  larger  output  in  order 
to  earn  their  day's  wage.  But  to  cut  the  premium  rate  affects  only 
the  individual,  since  he  is  not  compelled  to  earn  a  premium  if  he 
does  not  wish  to.  The  real  temptation,  under  this  system,  when  the 
men  are  found  to  be  earning  enormous  premiums,  as  will  be  seen 
below  to  be  often  the  case,  is  the  temptation  to  cut  the  time  base. 

The  bonus  system  is  quite  similar,  if  not  practically  the  same,  to 
the  premium  system.  Under  it  the  workman  produces  a  definite 
output  in  a  specified  time  and  receives  a  definite  addition  to  his  day 
rate  for  the  production  of  a  specified  amount  over  and  above  this 
product.  Under  the  premium  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  the  task 
feature  takes  the  form  of  the  time  base — ^that  is  to  say,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  specific  operation  is  to  occur  within  a  specified  time  at 
the  hourly  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon  for  the  man's  labor.  He  then 
receives  a  percentage  of  his  regular  hourly  rate  for  the  time  saved 
upon  the  job.  The  two  methods  are  the  same  in  principle,  but  the 
calculation  is  reversed.  That  is,  in  the  bonus  system  the  additional 
pay  is  calculated  according  to  the  additional  number  of  pieces  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time,  while  in  the  premiimi  system  the  additional 
pay  is  calculated  by  the  amount  of  time  saved  on  a  given  number  of 
pieces. 

The  differential  rate  system  of  piecework  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  premium  plan,  in  that  a  higher  rate  per  piece  is  paid  if  the 
work  is  done  in  shorter  time  than  the  time  base,  while  a  lower  rate 
per  piece  is  paid  if  it  is  done  in  a  longer  time  than  the  time  base.  To 
illustrate,  from  the  description  given  by  its  author,  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Taylor: 

Suppose  20  units  or  pieces  to  be  the  largest  amount  of  work  of  a 
certam  kind  that  can  be  done  in  a  day.  Under  the  differential-rate 
system  if  a  workman  finishes  20  pieces  per  day,  and  all  of  these 
pieces  are  perfect,  he  receives,  say,  15  cents  per  piece,  making  his 
pay  for  the  day  15  X  20  =  $8.  If,  however,  he  works  too  slowly  and 
turns  out,  say,  only  19  pieces,  then,  instead  of  receiving  15  cents  per 
piece  he  gets  only  12  cents  per  piece,  making  his  pay  for  the  aay 
12  X  19  =  ^.28,  instead  of  $3  per  day. 

If  he  succeeds  in  finishing  20  pieces,  some  of  which  are  imperfect, 
then  he  should  receive  a  still  lower  rate  of  pay,  say,  10  cents  or  5 
cents  per  piece,  according  to  circumstances,  making  his  pay  for  the 
day  $2,  or  only  $1,  instead  of  $3. 

■  It  will  be  observed  that  this  style  of  piecework  is  directly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  ordinary  plan.  To  make  tne  difference  between  the  two 
methods  more  dear:  Supposing  under  the  ordinary  system  of  piece- 
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work  that  the  workman  has  been  turning  out  16  pieces  per  day  and 
has  received  16  cents  per  piece,  then  his  day's  wages  would  be 
15  X  16  =  $2.40.  Through  extra  exertion  he  succeeds  in  increasing 
his  output  to  20  pieces  per  day,  and  thereby  increases  his  pay  to 
15  X  20  =  $3.  The  employer,  under  the  old  system,  however,  con- 
cludes that  $3  is  too  much  for  the  man  to  earn  per  day,  since  other 
men  are  only  getting  from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and  therefore  cuts  the  price 
from  15  cents  per  piece  to  12  cents,  and  the  man  finds  himself  work- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  pace  and  yet  earning  only  the  same  old  wages, 
12  X  20  =  $2.40.  What  wonder  that  men  do  not  care  to  repeat  Qiis 
performance  many  times  ?(«) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  the  differential 
piece-rate  system,  by  cutting  rate  of  pay  on  each  piece,  penalizes  a 
man  who  does  not  produce  the  given  number  of  pieces  in  the  allotted 
time,  while  the  premium  plan  guarantees  to  him  his  day's  wages 
whether  he  produces  the  given  number  of  pieces  or  not.  In  the 
premium  plan  there  is  theoretically  no  penalty  for  not  producing  the 
given  output,  though  in  practice  the  man  who  fails  to  produce  it  is 
sooner  or  later  discharged. 

Something  akin  to  the  premium  plan  has  been  more  or  less  in  vogue 
in  the  foundry  business  for  50  years;  it  seems  to  have  had  its  strong- 
est hold  in  the  so-called  "  house  shops  "  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  A  "  house  shop "  is  an  architectural  iron  foundry.  Until 
recent  years  all  the  iron  girths,  beams,  columns,  in  fact  all  the  iron 
used  in  the  building  trades,  were  cast  iron.  Since  the  advent  of  struc- 
tural steel  the  business  has  been  confined  to  ornamental  work  and  col- 
umns. Fifty  years  ago  a  system  variously  known  as  the  "  day  and  a 
dollar  "  system,  the  "  day  and  a  half,"  and  the  "  day  and  a  quarter  ^ 
system  (meaning  half  and  a  quarter  of  a  day)  was  introduced  in  these 
foundries.  The  method  was  as  follows :  Take,  for  instance,  a  column 
which  a  man  and  helper  were  supposed  to  make  in  something  over  a 
day.  The  day  being  10  hours,  suppose  the  column  was  a  13-hour 
job.  The  employer  would  say  to  the  molder,  "Put  up  that  job  in 
a  day  and  I  will  give  you  a  day's  wages  and  a  dollar."  Usually  the 
man  would  do  it,  and  this  became  a  "  day  and  a  dollar  "  job.  The 
otlier  terms  grew  out  of  the  same  practice  presented  in  another  form. 
A  man  would  be  given  a  "  day  and  a  quarter's  "  pay  for  a  day's  work 
if  he  produced  a  certain  stipulated  amount,  or  a  "  day  and  a  half's  " 
pay  for  a  certain  larger  specified  output.  The  custom  finally  ex- 
tended to  practically  all  the  work  in  these  foundries.  The  original 
time,  as  the  13  hours  in  the  case  of  the  column  above  cited,  became  the 
"  time  base  "  of  what  was  practically  the  same  as  the  "  premium  plan." 
These  foundries  became  known  to  the  workmen  as  "  slaughter  houses," 
owing  to  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  men.  For  the  most 
part  the  workmen  shimned  them,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  men 
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who  could  stand  the  work  preferred  them,  as  they  offered  opportunity 
for  increased  earnings.  These  would  hunt  for  "  day  and  a  dollar  " 
shops  and  a  segregation  of  speedy  specialized  men  resulted.  Then 
the  column  which  had  been  a  "  day  and  a  dollar "  job  became  a 
straight  day  job,  and  so  with  all  the  patterns.  The  "time  base" 
became  the  quickest  time  of  the  fastest  man,  and  a  further  weeding 
out  of  molders  resulted.  The  molders  from  the  regular  shops,  the 
machine  and  general  jobbing  foundries,  could  not  work  in  the 
"  slaughter  houses  "  at  all,  because  of  the  speed,  while  the  "  slaughter 
house  "  man  became  impatient  of  the  union  rate  of  wages  in  the  job- 
bing shops.  This  formed  a  differentiation  within  the  union's  ranks 
and  began  to  threaten  trouble;  but  eventually  the  trouble  blew  over, 
for  the  constantly  increasing  speed  required  in  the  house  shops  made 
these  men  themselves  dissatisfied  and  they  joined  with  the  others  in 
a  fight  on  the  system.  The  union  has  "  tabooed  "  it  for  years,  and  it  is 
dying  out.  The  union's  reason  for  its  fight  upon  the  system  was  that 
it  set  an  unfair  pace  without  permanently  increasing  the  earnings. 

From  the  house  shops  this  system  spread  practically  throughout 
New  England,  and  was  called  the  day  and  a  half  or  day  and  a  quarter 
system  in  the  foundries,  where  for  years  the  only  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  union  was  to  protect  the  standard  day's  work,  or  "  set," 
and  prevent  the  larger  day's  work,  such  as  the  day  and  a  quarter, 
from  becoming  the  standard  and  the  quicker  time  made  on  patterns 
under  this  system  becoming  the  established  "  set."  In  every  locality 
where  the  union  becomes  strong  enough,  however,  it  has  in  recent 
years  abolished  the  system  wherever  it  finds  it,  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
demands  of  the  union  at  Worcester,  referred  to  elsewhere. 

As  showing  the  time  saving  effected  by  the  substitution  of  a  bonus 
system  over  day  work  in  the  machine  shop,  the  following  statement  is 
furnished  by  a  large  employer,  who  stated  that  the  shop  facilities 
and  character  of  tool  steel  used,  and  all  other  conditions,  were  practi- 
cally identical  under  both  systems : 

As  to  comparison  of  time  in  the  machine  shop,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  between  the  regular  day  or  hour  pay  system  and  the  bonus 
system;  the  bonus  system  being,  as  you  know,  in  effect  a  piece-rate 
system  with  a  guaranteed  day  wage: 


Crasher  heads. 

Crusher  eccentrics. 

Tnbe- 

miU 

flanges. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.«. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

Day  work 

Bonus  BystPTn ..............-«««« 

Hours. 
4.8 
8.6 

Hours. 
6.1 
8.7 

Hourt. 
6.7 
4.4 

Houn. 

Hours. 
12.6 
6.6 

Hours. 
16.0 
0.6 

Hours, 
6 
8 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  when  comparing  output 
per  hour  or  day  under  any  of  these  systems  with  the  same  under  the 
day  work  plan,  that  each  of  these  plans  leads  in  practical  working 
directly  to  the  specialization  of  the  work  and  the  workman.    Opera- 
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tions  which  are  m  day  shops  performed  by  two  or  three  different 
men  on  different  machines,  involving  the  frequent  changing  of  the 
piece  and  carrying  it  from  operator  to  operator,  would,  under  the 
premium  plan,  all  be  done  by  one  man  on  one  machine,  with  large 
numbers  of  identical  pieces  given  out  at  a  time.  Under  this  speciali- 
zation the  workman  comes  habitually  to  making  every  "  lick  "  count, 
and  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  shop,  the  laborers  and  helpers,  come 
to  be  trained  to  a  more  time  and  effort  saving  method  of  work,  which 
extends  to  those  who  are  not  included  in  the  premium  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  saved  in  factories  which 
change  from  day  work  to  the  premium  plan,  credit  for  which  is 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  premium  or  other  piece-rate  system, 
is  really  due  to  this  specialization  of  work  and  more  methodical 
shop  regulation. 

A  large  establishment  adopting  the  premium  system  in  1901  posted 
the  following  statement  in  its  shop,  and  had  the  same  printed  on  the 
back  of  each  shop  ticket  sent  out  with  each  batch  of  work: 

PBKlilUli    BTSTEli. 

The  foUowins^  conditions  wiU  be  strictly  complied  with : 

First  That  each  employee  shall  be  guaranteed  his  regular  day-work  wages. 

Second.  That  the  time  limits  shall  never  be  lower  than  the  average  time  made 
with  the  same  tools  under  the  day-work  plan. 

Third.  That  no  one  shall  be  discharged  because  of  failure  to  reduce  his  time 
below  the  limits. 

FourtlL  That  in  addition  to  his  regular  wages  each  employee  shall  be  paid 
one-half  of  his  regular  hourly  rate  for  each  and  every  hour  he  may  reduce  his 
time  below  the  prescribed  limits. 

Fifth.  That  the  limit,  once  fixed,  shall  not  be  lowered  except  through  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  doing  the  work. 

Sixth.  That  all  premiums  shall  be  paid  within  two  weeks  of  completion  of 
the  work  upon  which  they  are  earned. 

Seventh.  That  if  withdrawn,  the  employee  shall  not  be  required  to  work  at 
the  same  rate  of  speed  without  an  equivalent  in  wages. 

Eighth.  That  there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  premium  any  employee 
shall  earn  and  receive. 

As  shown  upon  the  face  of  these  shop  or  job  tickets,  the  hours 
allotted  to  each  job  is  the  time  base.  The  next  entry,  being  the 
"  time  taken,"  is  followed  by  another  giving  the  "  time  saved."  The 
day  rate  here,  as  shown  on  the  ticket,  is  the  hour  rate,  and  is  that 
which  the  workman  would  be  paid  if  he  did  the  work  in  the  time 
specified  as  the  time  base.  The  "  rate  made  "  is  this  rate  plus  the 
premium  earned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  result  of  the  system  in  this 
plant  for  two  years  after  the  commencement.  Thus,  in  the  first  quar- 
ter, taking  the  weekly  averages,  the  time  limit  in  which  301  men  were 
expected  to  turn  out  61  jobs  was  5,014  hours.     The  time  actually 
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taken  was  3,215  hours,  a  saving  of  1,799  hours.  The  premiums 
earned  were  $189.80,  or  5.6  per  cent  of  the  pay  roll.  The  average 
iresults  for  each  of  the  other  quarters  are  shown  in  like  manner. 

SUMMARY    OF    PAT    ROLL,    COMPRESSORS    TESTED,    AND    PREMIUM    REPORTS, 
FOR  BACH  WEEK  PROM  MARCH  80, 1901,  TO  MARCH  21, 1908. 


Week  ending— 


Namber 
of  men 


i>r 


Number 
of  oom- 
preeson 
tested. 


Number 
of  jobB. 


jimlt  in  honrs  from  weekly 
premium  reports. 


Time       Time       Time 
limit.       taken.     Bsred. 


Pre- 
mium 
paid. 


Total 
pay  roll. 


March  80,1901 

AprilM901 

April  IB,  1901 

April »,  1901 

April  27.1901 

May  4.1901 

May  11, 1901 

May  18, 1901 

May  »,  1901 

Jnne  1,1901 

Jnne8,1901 

June  15,1901 

Jnne  22, 1901 

Total 

Weekly  average 

June  20, 1901 

Julye.1901 

July  ft,  1901 

July  20,1901 

July  27,1901 

August  8. 1901 

AugustlO,1901.... 
August  17, 1901.... 
August  2«,1901.... 

August  81, 1901 

September  7,1901  . 
September  14,1901 
September  21,1901 

Totol 

Weekly  average 

September  28, 1901 
OcSober6,19m.... 
October  12, 1901... 
October  19, 1901... 
October  28, 1901... 
November  2, 1901  . 
November  9, 1901  . 
November  18, 1901 
November  28, 1901 
November  80. 1901 
December  7, 1901.. 
December  14, 1901. 
December  21, 1901. 

Total 

Weekly  average 

December  28, 1901. 
January  4, 1902.... 
January  11, 1902... 
January  18, 1908... 
January  26, 1902... 
February  1,1902... 
February  8, 1902... 
February  15,1902.. 
February  22, 1902.. 

March  1,1908 

March8!l902 

March  15,1902 

March  22. 1902 

Total 

Weekly  average 


875 
279 
280 

2r4 


818 
818 
812 
821 
819 


8,9U 
801 


881 


831 


884 
827 


4,808 


889 
848 
845 
847 
S&O 
845 
851 
846 

a^o 

851 
880 


4,623 

848 


842 
842 
886 
832 
834 
883 
807 
288 
267 
268 
257 
249 


8,884 
299 


106 
28 
84 
49 
86 
78 
60 
50 
84 
61 
78 
70 
80 


6,878 
1,510^ 
2,085* 
2,986 
5,212 
5,345* 
6,542* 
4,838 
6,a«i 
4,436* 
7,282{ 
5,860 
7,22U 


4,890* 

1,0684 

1,568 

1,972| 

8,885* 

8,651* 

8,473r 

8,068j 

8,821 

2,710* 

4,065* 

8,818* 

4.8714 


l.««l 


968* 
1,846| 
1,6931 

1,7751 

2.217* 
1726 
8,227f 
2,046* 
2,848» 


$286.61 
66.65 
63.40 
117.13 
190.90 
19(i.83 
204.84 
190.89 
231.09 
196.19 
206.97 
207.34 
272.58 


92.761.06 
8.196.77 
8,385.06 
3,444.79 
8,488.17 
8,449.01 
8,580.36 
8,650.17 
3.663.90 
8,3J4.32 
8,47H.74 
8,4;i2.17 
8,504.80 


641 
41 


798 
61 


66,181* 
5,014 


41.7941 
8.215 


1,799 


61 
44 

96 
106 
100 
109 
115 
123 
182 
98 
84 
106 


6,788* 
4,869( 
8,603* 
9,513* 
8.296 
9,8481 
10,61U 
9.7044 
12,806 
11,820* 
9,4181 
9,786* 

lo.r" 


8.964* 

2,692* 

2,2341 

5,890 

4.827* 

5.490* 

6444^ 

6,613 

6,680 

6,100 

5,3161 

5,373* 

8,179* 


2,824* 
1,767* 
1,868* 
4,114* 
8,470* 
8,844 
5.1671 
4,191* 
6,683 
5,620* 
4,lU2i 

4,:«:3 

4,745* 


2,467.42 
189.80 

"  &6T48 
178.24 
166.45 
896.21 
887.17 
889.60 
534.01 
448.16 
678.56 
589.43 
417.08 
401.74 
626.06 


44,898.31 
_J,407.18 

11^498.  l« 
2,828.1)0 
8,724.72 
8,726.03 
8,426.44 
8,876.21 
8,828.;« 
4,075.64 
4,039.43 
3,601.08 
8,.'«0.i6 
4,084.13 
8,396.70 


802 


1,247 
96 


116,216* 
8,940 


66,063* 
5,005 


51,1621 
8,986 


5,169.09 
8U7.62 


47,402.20 
8,646.38 


70 
100 
91 
70 
88 
78 
78 
86 
91 
76 
63 
87 
47 


86 
106 
117 
115 
100 
117 
121 
112 
74 
99 
181 
188 
188 


12,4iJ0i 
9,179t 
18,020^ 
18,147* 
U,676* 
13,061 
18,068* 
12,007 
8,4601 
14,686* 
14,977* 
14,832* 
17,262* 


6,878* 

6,108* 

7,01W 

6,767 

6,104 

6,7044 

6,649 

5,899} 

4,496 

7,3061 

7,82»f 

7,168* 

8,401* 


5,620! 
4,(J71* 
5,92if 
6,880* 
6,6721 
6.346* 
6,433} 
6,1071 
3,973f 
7,37«i 
7,147* 
7,664] 
8,860] 


SK).68 
426.68 

675.87 
694.12 
ft'i2.16 

634.00 
•404.27 
7a».84 
763.33 
758.  :i7 
847.01 


8,862.2:) 
4,088.41 
4,140.64 
4,100.12 
4,2ri2.86 
4,2U(i(» 
4,197.(3 
8,600.72 
4.331.02 
8,82:)  m 
4,:«6  38 
4,680.78 
4.:«1.27 


955 
78 


18 
6 
83 
80 
12 
66 
108 
76 
75 
86 
75 
61 
64 


1,454 
112 


123 
80 
51 
84 
166 
158 
180 
184 
116 
91 
115 
84 
85 


167,882} 
12.914 


18,044 

8,726 

6,188 

11,268* 

18.179* 

16,676i 

17,9481 

15,466* 

18,684* 

8,174* 

12,494 

9,522* 

10.670* 


86,409* 
6,647 


6,6451 
2, 0041 
8,099| 
6,068 
9,188* 
8,526* 
9,248* 
7,516 
7,247* 
4,319 
6,702 
6,009i 
5,&>1* 


81,4731 
6,267 


6,388} 
1  6311 
3,0881 
5,2251 
9,046 
8,051 
8,700 
7,960* 
6,337 
8,855* 
5,792 
4,423 
6,1191 


8,254.08 
6:^.93 

509.27 
160.53 
38(S.87 
466.26 
856.89 
706.94 
841.35 
683.45 
605.05 
;«H.  76 
501.82 
!)SS).50 
427.27 


54,073.4:3 
4,160.49 

"r535. 18 
2,187.04 
4,148.09 
4,467.04 
4,800.94 
4,819.11 
4,2(X).45 
8,789.16 
2,791.53 
8,372.17 
8,009.05 
8,142.23 
2,986.72 


090 
54 


1,860 
106 


156,682 
12,064 


81,214* 
6,247 


75,617*  6.847.46 
5,817        626.78 


44,268.71 
8.404.52 
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SUMMARY  OP  PAY  ROLL,  COMPBRSSOR8  TESTED,  AND  PREMIUM  REPORTS,  FOR 
EACH  WEEK  PROM  MARCH  30, 1901,  TO  MARCH  21,  l«B-Ooncludod. 


. 

Limit  in  hours  from  weekly 

Week  ending— 

Number  JNumt>er 

of  men     of  com- 

on  pay    preasors 

roll.        tested. 

Number 
of  jobs. 

premium  reports. 

Pre- 
mium 
paid. 

Total 

Time 
limit. 

Time 
taken. 

Time 
saved. 

pay  roll. 

March  29,190B 

236 

91 

64 

9,185 

4,996* 

4,138} 

$376.43 

12,8^5.08 

April  5, 1902 

225 

75 

72 

8,1031 

4.683* 

8,510 

354.54 

2,506.71 

April  12, 1908 

219 

47 

62 

7,812i 

8828 

8,984* 

192.46 

2,:.:».66 

April  19, 10U8 

226 

61 

78 

8, 2561 

4,491 

8766* 

353.60 

2,485.67 

April  26, 1908 

May  3,1902 

224 

26 

44 

6,108i 

2,682 

2.486 

246.41 

2,570.61 

320 

42 

48 

6,518 

8,392* 

6,005* 

8,126* 

6,021* 

80;i.86 

2,775.59 

May  10, 1908 

218 

21 

69 

10,026( 

470.38 

2,525.30 

May  17, 1908 

224 

3K 

86 

6,666f 

8,621 

8,045 

2S1.31 

2,654.10 

May  24, 1908 

225 

29 

66 

7,769J 

8,716 

4, 05  J 

366.49 

8,774.87 

May  31. 1908 

225 

26 

50 

9,458i 

4,678 

4,780* 

382.10 

1,843.91 

June  7, 1908 

2:33 

40 
64 

23 
86 

2,5?«6i 
4,15.1} 

1.213* 
2,3^}} 

1,373 
1.830 

119.95 
191.14 

2,594.41 

.Tunel4, 1P02 

2,889.38 

June  21. 1902 

2;» 

44 

60 

8,1241 

8,605} 

4,610 

396.49 

2,684.23 

Total   

2,951 

696 

676 

92.719^ 

46,0871 

46,781} 

4,014.18  1  33,720.27 

Weekly  average . 

327 
2:i8 

46 
56" 

62 

7,132 

3;  614 

8,518 

308.78  1    2,.')93.87 

June28,15MJ2 

29 

4,641 

2,117* 

~  "2, 523i 

212.46  !    2,774.06 

Julys,  19ie 

230 

48 

48 

6,805i 

8,471* 

8,333* 

303.86 

1,883.88 

July  18,  1902 

229 

34 

27 

2,347f 

i;il4* 

1,233* 

124.66 

2,801.01 

July  19,  1902 

25*1 

70 

41 

7,748 

8,440 

4,307* 

423.50 

2,828.33 

July  26.1902 

227 

36 

46 

8,468 

8,828 

4,6:14* 

416.33 

2,590.76 

August 'i,  1902 

fSSi 

61 

29 

4,3261 

1,K»3 

2,333 

231.33 

2,767.02 

August  9, 1»)2 

223 

44 

82 

7,137i 

3.073 

4,064 

399.40 

3,778.10 

August  16,  1902 .  ... 

222 

61 

60 

8,453i 

8,5(T7! 

4,945} 

464.78 

2,624.67 

August  a;^,  1902 

221 

86 

88 

6,312* 

8.261* 

8,061 

298.33 

2,631.66 

August  30,  1902 

222 

58 

43 

7,127i 

3,345 

8,781} 

834.02 

2,5:«.e8 

September  6,  1902.. 

84 

22 

34 

4,866* 

2,041 

8^324* 

222.79 

655.34 

SepU;ml)er  13,  11MI2 . 

812 

17 

11 

14;«I 

729 

706} 

73.48 

2,155.10 

September  80,  l\m . 

224 

90 

88 

4,9»5f 

2,483* 

2,512* 

274.42 

2,94:108 

Total...  . 

2,789 

616 

466 

74,169i 
5,706 

34.408} 
2,647 

39,751 
3.068 

8,779.19 
290.71 

31,955  81 

Weekly  average . 

215 

47 

85 

2,458.14 

September  27, 1908 . 

231 

94 

55 

8,930} 

8,773} 

5,157 

486.04 

2,973.88 

October  4, 1902 

235 

67 

49 

7,683} 

8,481} 

4,202 

486.96 

2,8:J3.21 

October  11, 19f)B} 

238 

75 

43 

6,240* 

2,897} 

§,:W2} 
6,105* 

381.49 

8,050.84 

Octobt»r  18. 1908 

243 

91 

46 

9,811 

4,205] 

610.06 

8,086.68 

October  25, 1903 

252 

75 

68 

8,602 

4,021 

4,481 

436.16 

8,246.45 

November  1,1JK)2-.. 

265 

71 

68 

9,844J 

4,105 

6,789* 

546.06 

8,804.20 

November  8. 19()2... 

265 

74 

62 

8,2521 

8,506* 

4,746 

460.13 

3.:^i4.18 

Novoml>er  1.V11S02.. 

268 

63 

72 

10,805! 

4,722} 

6,083} 

616.06 

3,287.06 

November  22, 1903.. 

270 

60 

63 

7,6631 

8,671} 

8,992 

406.70 

3,3:7.14 

November  29, 1«B.  . 

271 

59 

46 

9,30:^i 

4,014* 

6,288* 

460.37 

2,608.08 

December  6. 1902.... 

279 

60 

83 

5,990 

2,866* 

3,123} 

833.58 

3.334.58 

December  13, 1902... 

283 

57 

60 

7,57U 

8,503} 

4;  068 

882.58 

8,968.17 

December20,19a2... 

284 

59 

96 

18,2:^<Ji 

7;572 

10,664* 

048.14 

8,858.46 

Total 

3,:3.S4 

885 

705 

118,  «m 

53,340} 

65,993* 

6.38:130 

41,885.77 

Weekly  averajfe . 

260 

280 

68 
25 

64 

9,103 

4;026 

5,077 

491.02 

3,281.08 

December27, 1902. 

31 

3,925} 

1.66:)} 

2,261} 

252.30 

1.931.64 

January  3, 1903 

January  10, 190  J.... 

286 

45 

29 

3,1861 

1,424} 

1,7(52 

lik>.0!5 

2,890.51 

288 

49 

38 

6,7(;2t 

2,885] 

8,877* 

334.14 

8,757.21 

January  17,19<i3 

295 

64 

39 

6,4891 

3.079* 

3,410} 

870.18 

3,531.97 

January  24. 19CW.... 

299 

68 

32 

6,104 

2,744} 

3,a59} 

305.05 

3,748.36 

January  31, 191 R.... 

304 

6:^ 

57 

8.9501 

3,773 

5,18(5} 

537.40 

3,783.40 

February  7, 19(«.... 

312 

91 

60 

9,224 

3,938} 

6,292} 

509.91 

3,7J^2.80 

February  1 4,  r.KM... 

331 

104 

66 

9.3:j7, 

3,651} 

6,6S(J* 

639.46 

4,0)5.87 

February  21,  ]««... 

332 

98 

61 

8,551} 

3,  .594} 

4,957} 

6;i2.75 

4,li<^62 

February  28,1903... 
March7,19iw 

3:)5 

74 

72 

13,633 

5.870} 

7,762} 

760.23 

3,977.03 

345 

94 

86 

14,325/ 

6,7l?0! 

8,5351 

846. ;« 

4,188.14 

March  14,1903 

m) 

H15 

66 

12,147* 

5,008 

7,139} 

711.30 

4,312.47 

March  21,1909 

855 

92 

91 

13,765} 

6,078* 

7,687 

746.36 

4,279.31 

Total 

4,112 

962 

7(yr 

116,413* 
8;955 

49  a&oi 

66,918 

6,148 

6,638.65  1  48,:«6.21 
610.66  1    3,719.71 

Weekly  average . 

316 

74 

64 

8,807 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table 
and  shows  for  each  quarter  the  per  cent  of  time  saved  from  the  time 
limit  and  the  per  cent  of  premium  paid  of  the  total  pay  roll.  It  is 
seen  that  in  the  8  quarters  the  per  cent  of  time  saved  increased  from 
35.9  to  57.5,  while  the  premiums  paid  increased  from  5.6  per  cent  of 
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the  total  pay  roll  in  the  first  quart<^r  to  15.5  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  amounted  to  13.7  per  cent  in  the  last  quarter. 


SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGES. 


Qaarters,  Mar.  30, 1901,  to 
Mar.  21, 1908. 

Pep  cent 

of  time 

saved  of 

time  limit. 

Percentof 

premium 

paid  of 

totally 

Quarters,  Mar.80, 1901,  to 
Mar.  21, 1908. 

Percent 

of  time 

saved  of 

time  limit. 

Percentof 

premium 

paid  of 

to^^jay 

First  aTiart4w 

85.9 

44.0 
48.5 
48.2 

6.6 
10.9 
16.8 
16.6 

Fifth  quarter 

49.3 
68.6 
65.8 
57.6 

11.9 

Second  quarter 

Sixth  quarter 

U.8 

TWrd  quarter   , 

Seven  tn  quarter 

Eighth  quarter 

16.2 

FourtlTquftrter 

18.7 

In  the  tabic  which  follows  the  operations  of  the  plant  are  shown 
in  detail  for  one  week.  The  time  selected  was  the  last  week  in  April, 
1903. 

Job  number  12,093,  the  fii-st  operation  shown  in  the  table,  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  premium  system  in  this  plant.  On  this  job  the 
time  base  was  530  hours,  at  a  rate  of  10  cents  an  hour,  which  would 
make  a  labor  cost  of  $53  under  the  former  system.  Under  the 
premium  system  (clause  4,  page  128)  the  time  required  was  reduced  to 
155 J  hours,  which  means  a  saving  of  374^  hours  on  the  job,  and,  con- 
sequently, a  saving  of  $37.42  on  the  cost.  The  employees,  however, 
received  10  cents  an  hour  for  half  the  time  saved,  or  half  the  saving 
in  cost,  hence  their  premium  amounted  to  $18.71.  This,  added  to 
their  earnings  for  the  time  actually  worked,  viz,  $15.58,  gave  a  total 
labor  cost  of  $34.29,  while  the  company  saved  $18.71  on  the  job.  The 
earnings  per  hour  increased  from  10  cents  to  22  cents. 

PREMIUM  REPORT  FROM  APRIL  26  TO  MAY  2,  190a 
l¥l?iI>lNO  DBPARTinUBlilT. 


Job 
num- 
ber. 

operation. 

Name  of  piece. 

Type 

or 
size. 

111 

III 

Time 
saved 

(hrs). 

Rate 
per 
hour. 

Rate 
earned. 

Pre- 
mium 
earned 

12098 
19021 

liisulaHng  and  winding 
Winding   

Controller  coils 
Armature  coils 
Armature  coils 

Mica  rings 

Mica  rings 

Ck)ntrollercx>ilH 
Mica  segments. 

Micai*ings 

Mica  rings 

Armature  coils 

Armature 

Field  coils 

E... 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 
C  ... 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 

680 
426 
4i25 
250 
250 
242 
300 
250 
250 
250 
L50 
800 

1&5I 
]23i 
116i 

81 

SI 
SI 

874i 

80U 

308f 

1581 

1961 

151i 

234 

169 

16;^ 

1841 

m 

281f 

$0.10 
.10 
.12 
.10 
.16 
.10 
.07i 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.m 
.12i 

10.22 
.221 
.2H 
.181 

f 

.20* 
.18 
.241 

.2H1 

$18.71 
15.  rw 

18022 

Windinar      —     ........ 

18.51 

13026 

Banding -- 

7.08 

18083 

Banding 

14.76 

18085 
18089 

Insulating  and  winding 
Ganging    ..    ........... 

7.57 

8.78 

ia04lt 

Building 

8.45 

18047 

Building   

7.67 

18051 

Taping ....... .. 

9.84 

18053 

Winding 

7.30 

18064 

Taping 

13.  a5 

Total 

8,(02 

l,079i 

2, 6421 

137.86 

DETAIL  DBPARTMENT. 


U588 
11647 
11678 
12841 
12866 


Afisembling 

Boring  and:  reaming ... 

Boring  and  facing 

PolLihrng 

Boring  and  turning .... 
Orinding  and  assem- 

bUn^. 
Orindmg  and  aseem- 

bling. 


Gauge  dials... 

Pinion 

Comr.  wedge . 

Cables 

Oil  ring 

Stopcock 

Disk  and  seat. 


E... 

eo 

»* 

aoj 

10.16 

No.l 

260 

161i 

m 

.114 

No.l 

56 

86i 

m 

.m 

No.l 

188 

m 

m 

.16 

No.  2 

60 

22 

28 

.22* 

l-in. 

225 

160 

65 

.20 

i-in. 

200 

149i 

60J 

.88* 

•0.224 
.Hi 
.16 
.26^ 
.87 
.24 

.81 


$2.27 
4.92 
l.:« 
6.30 
3.16 
6.60 

6.71 
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PREMIUM  REPORT  FROM  APRIL  25  TO  MAY  2,  UXB-ConcludecL 
DETAII^  OBPAJiTflUBNT-^Concluded. 


Job 
nam- 
ber. 


Operation. 


12441     Orindinc  and  assem- 

1     bline. 
lafiO    Grinding  and  aasem- 


12452 
124.58 

12400 

i;n55 

13135 
13136 
13140 
13143 
13144 

13145 
1H15:; 
13I«5 
13184 

13186 
13192 
13704 
13713 
13T17 


bling. 
Grinding  . 
Grinding  . 

Grinding . 


Insolating  and  winding 

Drilling 

Drilling 

Polishing 

MUlin^ 

Chipping  and  grooTing 


Filing 

Boring  for  wwlge 

Tnmingand  threading 
Turning  and  f  tuning  . . . 

Second  taming 


Name  of  piece. 


Kongh  turning  . 
Boring  and  threading . 

Drilling 

Drilling 


Total. 


Disk  and  seat. . 
Disk  and  seat. . 


Type  Time  Time 
or     limit  taken 
(hrs).|(hr8). 


Hn. 
l-in. 


and 


Seat.... 
Steam 

cover. 
Steam        and 

coTer. 
Controller  coils 
Holder 

Hammer !  No.l 

Hammer j  No.l 

Blowout  SJKKll  .'  C  - 

Field  armature   No.l 

bearing. 
Armature 

Comr 

Btud-s 1\2J" 

Field  armature  ^  No.  J. 

bearing. 
Armature...      No.  2 
Armatun' shaft  No.l 


Jin. 
,  l-in. 

iMn. 

'c... 

iNo.l 


No.l 
No.l 


Gauge  cover . 
Hammer. 
T.  block.. 


E 
No.l 

No.l 


200        140 


300 

100 
50 

50 

121 
21 
3J 
C>\ 
40 

180 

af75 

129» 
280 
150 

90 
9^ 
75 


44 

19 

25* 


2 

n 

^' 

92J 

54 

78 
109i 
78 

£*l 

72 

ao 
? 

3* 


Time 
saved 
(hrs). 


00 

107 

56 
31 

24* 


2* 

2 
11 

«7* 

381 

5U 
ITOi 
72 

511 
21! 
45 
4* 
4 


Pre- 
mium 
earned. 


3.]54i   1,586!!  1,567* 

i  I 


fO.25    $0.30* 


t 
.30 

.26 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.16 
.12* 
.15 

.15 

.28* 
.15 
.12* 

.24 

.11* 
.221 
.10 
.10 


.47* 

.4.^i 
.47* 

.38* 

.20J 
.11* 
.151 
.19* 
.15 


.59* 
.35* 

.2R* 
.18* 

.37 
.12t 
.80* 
.13* 
.151 


17.50 

16.05 

7.42 
4.  OB 

ai8 

4.10 
.08 
.10 
.16 
.60 

6.56 

24.08 
6.86 

12.78 
4..W 

6.21 

1.21 

5.06 

.28 

.20 


142.07 


A9SEllIBLI!f«  DEPARTlTIEIinr. 


1(W»R 
12944 

i^jori 

12993 
12994 
13404 
13407 
13406 

i:mo9 

KHDJ 

imxi 

13K04 
1J«07 
13615 


Machine  work 

Fitting 

Fitting 

Assembling  and  testing 
Aseemblinv;andta<<ting  | 

Aanembling 

Assembling 

Assembling 

Assembling 

Assembling 

Assembling 

Assembling  to  mill. . 

Assembling 

Assembling 


Suspension  box 

Crank 

Piston 

Motor  base 

Motor  biiHe 

Suspension  box 
Suspension  box 
Suspension  box 
8usi)ension  box 
Suspension  box 

Com  pressor 

Connecting  rod 

Com  pressor 

Compressor 


Total 2,420  I      751  i  l,66y 


No.  2 
No.  2 
No.l 
No.l 
No.l 
No.  2 
No.l 
No.l 
No.  2 
No.l 
No.l 
No.li 
No.l 
No.l 


250 

81 

100 

20 

0 

14 

250 

70 

180 

250 

65 

185 

125 

461 

78} 

300 

«21 

217* 

144* 

43* 

1(10* 

im 

Tdf 

66* 

2110 

55 

145 

140J 

44* 

96 

150 

47 

103 

75 

27 

48 

187* 

57 

la)* 

187  i 

52* 

i:j5{ 

$0.22* 
.24 
.25 

.17*1 
.17  I 

.2:j* 

.24 
.23* 

.27* 


$0.46 
.52 
.57 
.42* 
.31* 
.54* 
.50* 
.341 
.54* 
.49 
.64* 
.i2* 
.53* 
.68 


r 


IHACHINE  DEPARTMENT. 


$19.01 

1.68 
22.50 
16.19 

6.69 
25.53 
11.84 

7.08 
17.04 
1L28 
ia39 

6.40 
16.31 
18.50 

193.43 


12631 

12668 
12729 
12738 
127.53 
12Trt7 
12777 

12780 

12798 
13207 
13208 

13213 


13248 
13255 


13264 
18272 


Finish  drilling  and  tap- 
ping. 

Facing  and  drilling  — 

Drilling  rod 

Turning  and  facing 

Boring  and  fa<nng 

Milling  side«.- 

Rough  finishing  and 
boring. 

Drilling  and  assem- 
bling. 

Boring  and  turning 

Finishing  groove 

Rough  finishing  and 
turning. 

Planing  for  cap 

Tapping  and  fitting 
studs. 

Drilling  for  studs 

First  drilling  for  rivet. 

MllUng  rides. 

Drilling 

Turning  and  finishing . 

Cutting    and     rough 


Pump  base 

Bearing  cap 

C'ylinder  head 

Front  head 

Cylinder 

Connecting  rod 
Gear  blank 

Motor  base 

Rings 

Pistons 

Seat 

Pump  base 

Pump  base 

Pump  base 

Gear  blank 

Connecting  rod 

Motor  base 

Crankshaft 

Tur.  piston...- 


No.l 

255 

189 

66 

$.017 

$0.20 

No.l 

30 

15F 

14^ 

.17} 

.25J 

8  in. 

18* 

9 

91 

.171 

.26* 

Kin. 

112 

50 

62 

.22] 

.36* 

8  in. 

750 

241} 

5(W} 

.17 

.35 

No.l 

216 

68 

14^ 

.22* 

.47 

No.l 

400 

123 

277 

.26 

.551 

No.l 

450 

206* 

2441 

.171 

.28 

No.l 

625 

150* 

474* 

.26 

.67 

No.l 

270 

99* 

170* 

.26 

.48* 

Hn. 

1761 

87 

88f 

.22* 

.84 

No.l 

300 

117* 

182'. 

.22* 

.40 

No.l 

300 

1211 

178} 

.» 

.84* 

No.l 

100 

61* 

38] 

.16 

.21 

N«>.  1 

Hit 

54* 

57 

.17* 

.28* 

No.4 

12 

5* 

61 

.22* 

.851 

No.  2 

150 

68* 

81 J 

.19 

.80* 

No.4 

406* 

95^ 

310* 

.27* 

.72* 

No.l 

450 

101 

849 

.28* 

.72* 

$5.61 

1.24 
.80 

6.97 
4:124 
16.65 
:36.01 

21.41 

61.65 
22.18 
9.99 

20.53 
17.82 

3.08 
4.99 
.78 
7.75 
42.73 
46.24 
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PREMIUM  REPORT  PROM  APRIL  25  TO  MAY  2,  IMS-Concluded. 
laACHfNB  DKPARTinnBNT--Concladed. 


Job 
Dnxn- 
bep. 

ia887 
13296 
13289 

13901 
13907 

13309 
13317 
18320 


18824 
1382S 


13840 
13344 
13346 
13347 


188S1 


Operation. 


Turning  and  finishing  . 
Boring  and  reaming ... 
Finiah  drilling  and  tap- 
Turning  and  finishing  . 
Finish  drilling  and  tap- 


MflUng 


imng 

Turning  and  finishing  . 
Turning  and  finishing  . 
Rough    finishing    and 

boring. 
Boring  and  reaming — 
Planing  top  and  iKjttom 
Drilling  for  key  seat . . . 

Layout -. 

Dicing 

Mining 

Drilling 

Drilling 

Tapping 

Planing 


Name  of  piece. 


Crankshaft 

Connecting  rod 
Pump  base 


Crankshaft.. 
Pump  base... 


Crankshaft 

Crankshaft 

Crankshaft — 
Gear  blank 

Connecting  rod 

Pump  base 

Crankshaft 

Motor  base 

Motor  base 

Connecting  rud 

Motor  base 

Front  head 

Pump  base 

Crankshaft 


Type 

or 

size. 


Total 6,776    2,339    4,438 


No.l 
No.l 
No.l 

No.l 
No.l 

No.l 
No.l 
No.  3 
No.l 

No.  4 
No.  4 
No.  8 
No.  4 
No.  8 
No.  3 
No.  3 
8  in. 
No.  8 
No.  3 


Time 
limit 
(hrs). 


800 
IfiO 
29J 

800 
17 

30 
801) 
217i 
lUO 

24 

824 
6i 
Hi 
16 
10 
10 
7 
15 


Time 
taken 

(hrs). 


681 
54 
17i 

49 
U* 

18 

m 

381 

11 

30f 
3 

11 

12 
4 
7* 
4J 
6* 
6} 


Time 
saved 

(hrs). 


231i 
96 
124 

251 
24 

26 

2344 
159} 
614 

13 

'}^ 

6 
24 
24 

f 


Rate 
per 
hour. 


earned. 


.17* 
.264 

•m 

.224 
.36 
.264 
.26 


.2ft4 
.174 
.274 
.20 
.224 
.20 
.16 
.20 
.25 


Rate  I    ^^" 


e  irued. 


$0.71 


.19 

.45 
.724 
.634 
.461 

.86i 

,m 

.27 

.28 

.224 

.304 

.234 

.19 

.36 

.2»l 


$80.64 
8.16 
1.09 

83.26 
.22 

2.98 
80.48 
21. 15 

7.90 

1.46 
6.85 
.28 
.04 
.80 
.68 
.25 
.19 
.92 
.25 


617.94 


8l7i«IifIARY. 


Departments. 

Number 
of  oper- 
ations. 

Time 

limit 

(hours). 

Time 

taken 

(hours). 

Time 

saved 

(houi*s>. 

Premium 
earned. 

Winding 

12 
27 
14 
38 

8,622 
8,1544 
2,420 
6,775 

1,0794 

751 
2,339 

2,6421 

iSn 

1608 
4,436 

1187.85 

Detail...::: : 

142.07 

Assembling 

198.43 

Mfwhine 

517.94 

Total 

91 

15,9714 

5,766 

10,2164 

991.29 

This  firm  furnished  the  following  figures  to  show  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  same  workmen  on  the  same  kind  of  work  under  the 
day-work  system  and  the  premium  system : 

For  scraping  and  fitting  a  certain  size  of  piston  rings  under  the 
day-work  system  the  record  of  a  job  given  out  on  August  31,  1900, 
shows  that  an  average  of  2J  hours  were  required  on  each  piece.  The 
rate  was  26  cents  an  hour,  and  the  labor  cost  to  the  firm  was  65  cents 
per  piece.  This  was  before  the  premium  sj^stem  was  introduced. 
Under  the  premium  system  the  same  operation  by  the  same  workmen 
required  an  average  of  f  of  an  hour,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  a  job 
given  out  on  March  26,  1903.  The  base  time  here  was  2^  hours  per 
piece,  hence  the  time  saved  was  IJ  hours  per  piece.  The  hourly  rate 
of  wages  had  risen  to  27  cents,  but  the  amount  actually  earned  under 
the  system  was  57|  cents  an  hour.  The  labor  cost  to  the  firm  was  in 
this  case  reduced  to  43^  cents  per  piece. 

The  developments  of  the  system  as  applied  to  the  production  of  a 
certain  crank  shaft  is  interesting  as  showing  the  practice,  which 
trade  unionists  claim  is  common,  if  not  universal,  in  all  establishments 
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employing  the  prerniiim  plan  of  cutting  the  time  base.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  premium  plan,  the  work  on  this  crank  shaft  had 
been  done  by  three  men,  on  three  separate  machines,  as  follows :  To 
center  and  rough- turn  the  shaft  the  average  time  taken  was  2 J  hours; 
finish  turning  and  threading  had  required  2  hours;  turning  and  faoe- 
pin  3J  hours,  or  a  total  of  8  hours,  which  was  taken  as  the  time  biase. 
These  operations  were  performed  by  diflferent  men  imder  the  day- 
work  system,  and  by  one  man  on  one  machine  under  the  premium 
plan«  Much  time  that  had  been  consumed  in  taking  the  job  off  one 
machine  and  putting  it  on  another  for  these  partial  operations,  of 
handling  and  "  chucking  "  the  job,  was  saved  by  the  new  method  of 
work.  These  more  intelligent  shop  methods,  which  might  have  been 
employed  without  the  introduction  of  ])remium  plans,  are  demanded 
by  the  men  as  soon  as  the  premium  plan  is  begun,  and  have  their 
eflfect  upon  "  time  saved."  In  other  words,  as  stated  before,  not  all 
of  the  time  saved  is  fairly  due  to  premium  methods  of  wage  payment. 

In  the  first  ticket  selected  for  comparison  of  results  under  the 
premium  plan,  dated  June  13,  1901,  the  time  base  upon  this  crank 
shaft  was  8  hours.  The  number  of  pieces  given  out  at  a  time  being 
25,  the  time  base  was  200  hours  on  the  job.  This  was  soon  after  the 
premium  plan  was  introduced  in  the  plant.  Notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  this  firm,  as  given  above,  that  the  "  time  limit  once 
fixed  shall  not  be  lowered  except  through  new  methods  of  doing 
the  work,"  the  time  based  on  the  second  ticket  (showing  work  of  same 
employee),  dated  March  26, 1903,  on  a  similar  crank  shaft  is  6  hours, 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the  time  base.  The  only  change,  as  was 
admitted  by  the  employer,  was  that  50  pieces  were  given  out  in  each 
job  instead  of  25  as  before.  It  is  shown,  however  that  this  workman 
took  20  hours  less  time  to  do  50  pieces  in  1903  than  he  had  taken  to  do 
25  pieces  in  1901,  and,  without  change  of  his  nominal  rate,  the 
amount  actually  earned  per  hour  had  increased  from  42^  cents  to  70^ 
cents  in  1903,  his  nominal  rate  of  wages  being  in  both  cases  26  cents 
per  hour.  The  cost  to  the  firm  fell  from  $2.08  under  the  old  day- 
wage  system  to  $1.49f  each  under  the  premium  system  in  1901, 
and  to  95}  cents  each  under  the  speed  developments  that  had  been 
secured  by  March  25,  1903.  Various  tickets  showed  time  taken  at 
the  later  period  to  range  from  62  to  72  hours;  the  one  selected, 
showing  68  hours,  was  a  fair  average  of  those  consulted. 

Besides  the  foregoing  examples,  several  others  were  furnished  by 
this  company,  which  has  undoubtedly  given  the  premium  system  a 
more  extensive  trial  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  examples,  however,  give  similar  results,  and  show 
the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  system  in  speeding  up  the  workmen 
and  making  the  premiums  earned  even  larger  than  the  daily  rates  of 
pay. 
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When  the  system  was  introduced  at  this  establishment,  the  union 
went  out  on  strike  against  it,  and  while  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
union  machinists  employed  in  the  shop,  the  union  as  such  has  never 
accepted  the  arrangement. 

The  business  agent  of  the  district  council  in  w^hich  this  plant  is 
located  said  that  the  union  men  in  the  plant  seemed  to  be  very  woll 
satisfied,  but  that  they  no  longer  attended  the  imion  meetings,  that  the 
union  spirit  was  dying  out  nmong  them,  and  that  in  fact  most  of  them 
refused  to  talk  about  it  at  all. 

One  objection  which  he  raised  to  the  plan  was  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  men  who  had  no  judgment  about  taking  care  of 
themselves;  they  had  no  ideas  as  to  when  they  were  really  abusing 
their  own  bodies,  and  when  you  give  such  men  an  opportunity  to  earn 
50  or  60  cents  an  hour,  where  before  they  have  been  earning  26  cents, 
the  only  thing  they  can  see  or  think  of  is  the  money,  and  they  will 
rush  in  at  a  high-speed  rate,  never  thinking  of  their  physical  con- 
dition at  all,  until  they  have  reached  the  point  of  breakdown,  and 
then  it  is  too  late.  In  other  words,  his  view  of  the  situation  was  that 
some  men  have  to  be  protected  against  themselves  as  well  as  to  be 
prevented  from  being  the  instrument  for  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which  is  to  work  similar  injury  to  others  against  their  will. 

CONTRACT,  SUBCONTRACT,  GANG,  AND  TASK  SYSTEMS. 

A  system  of  contract  work  practically  universal  in  New  England 
until  w^ithin  the  last  ten  years  gave  to  a  contractor  a  large  number 
of  similar  or  identical  pieces  or  parts  of  a  machine  to  make  at  so  much 
for  the  lot,  he  hiring  his  labor  by  the  day  and  the  firm  furnishing  the 
machinery  and  the  factory  equipment.  This  amounted  to  a  piece- 
price  foremanship,  with  a  day-labor  basis  for  the  workman.  These 
contractors  would  often  sublet  certain  parts  of  their  work  to  a  sub- 
contractor under  similar  arrangements — that  is,  a  stated  amount 
for  a  given  number  of  pieces.  In  hiring  their  day  labor,  therefore, 
the  contractor  and  subcontractor,  to  protect  themselves  against  loss, 
established  the  systoJii  of  task  work  or  stint  work  among  their  day 
hands.  With  each  succeeding  cut  in  the  piece  price  to  the  con- 
tractor the  day  wages  went  dow^n,  the  amount  of  the  task  was 
increased,  and  eventually  a  gang  system  was  introduced  in  which 
the  head  man  of  the  gang  was  given  a  bonus  on  all  output  of  his  gang 
over  and  above  the  daily  task.  In  the  course  of  time  this  developed 
into  a  sweating  system  in  the  factories,  and  in  order  to  correct  the 
resulting  evils  the  firm  resorted  to  paying  the  men  employed  by  the 
contractor  directly  from  the  office  while  still  retaining  the  other 
features  of  the  contract  system.  Two  things  operated  to  bring  this 
change  about — one  was  that  contractors  frequently  failed  to  pay  the 
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wages  of  their  men,  who  would  then  come  upon  the  manufacturer, 
thus  involving  him  in  trouble  and  litigation;  the  other  was  that  in 
a  few  instances  the  contracting  foremen  would  form  combinations  to 
get  the  contracts  at  a  high  price,  and,  by  reducing  the  wages  of 
the  laborer,  were  enabled  to  absorb  all  there  was  in  the  business. 
After  the  failure  of  a  few  firms  from  this  cause  the  others  took  alarm, 
and,  to  check  it,  introduced  the  system  of  paying  the  men  direct  from 
the  oflSce.  This  enabled  them  to  ascertain  the  contractor's  profit,  and 
afforded  a  basis  for  scaling  down  the  contract  price.  One  firm,  who 
abandoned  the  contract  system  in  1890  in  all  but  two  or  three  depart- 
ments, stated  that  they  made  nine  cuts  of  10  per  cent  and  one  of  5 
per  cent  in  five  years.  With  each  succeeding  cut  the  contractor 
would,  as  stated  above,  reduce  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which 
were  still  fixed  by  him  although  paid  by  the  firm,  until  the  firm  at 
last  began  to  insist  upon  the  contractor  paying  what  it  termed  the 
ruling  rate  of  wages.  While  this  was  never  sufiiciently  definite  to 
amount  to  a  wage  scale  with  a  minimum  rate,  it  did  operate  to  check 
the  downward  tendency  of  the  daily  rate  of  pay.  The  only  recourse 
left  for  the  contractor  was  to  increase  the  task  or  substitute  methods 
of  work  which  would  increase  the  output.  The  statement  of  one 
of  the  manufacturers  of  a  New  England  town  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  contract  system  in  his  plant  was  to  the  effect  that  the  contractors 
and  subcontractors  under  the  old  regime  had  invented  nearly  every 
labor-saving  machine  in  his  establishment.  Since  day  wages  could 
be  no  longer  reduced  and  the  task  no  longer  increased,  improved  tools 
were  devised  and  machines  invented  to  accelerate  the  speed  and 
increavse  the  output  of  the  day  laborer.  This,  of  course,  appeared 
upon  the  books  of  the  firm  which  let  the  contract,  and  they  could  note 
every  reduction  of  cost  to  the  contractor  and  subcontractor  and,  by 
cutting  the  contract  price,  they  could  absorb  all  the  benefit  of  the 
machines  invented  by  the  contractors  whenever  they  felt  so  disposed. 
Another  large  firm  had  a  contract  system  in  which  certain  pieces  of 
work  were  let  out  to  a  foreman  and  workmen  employed  by  the 
firm  were  allotted  to  him  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract. 
That  is  to  say,  he  could  pick  his  men  from  the  employees  of  the 
firm.  The  manager  of  this  plant  said  that  the  trouble  with  the  old 
contract  system  was  its  tendency  to  produce  chqap  and  poor  work. 
This  was  a  nonunion  establishment  with  about  380  men  in  the  machine 
shop,  about  20  per  cent  working  piecework  and  80  per  cent  day 
work.  The  pieceworkers  were  permitted  to  earn  about  25  per  cent 
more  than  the  day  rate  on  the  same  class  of  work,  without  suffering 
a  cut  in  the  piece  rate.  The  firm  showed  one  exceptional  case  where 
a  pieceworker  had  earned  $4.60  a  day  for  actual  time  worked  for  six 
months,  and  the  matter  was  being  readjusted — ^that  is,  the  piece  rate 
was  up  for  revision  at  that  time. 
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The  form  that  the  task  system  takes  in  this  plant  is  that  of  a  speed 
rate  on  the  machine.  There  being  a  limit  to  the  earnings  under  the 
piece-rate  system  the  inevitable  slow  speed  and  light  feed  that  follows 
induced  the  firm  to  devise  and  issue  speed-rate  cards.  The  president 
said :  "  Some  foremen  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  slow- 
speed  and  light- feed  fellows  and  so  we  got  up  this  speed  card.  Each 
member  of  the  firm  carries  a  rotometer  and,  going  through  the  shop, 
applies  it  from  time  to  time  to  the  machine.  Any  machinist  running 
his  machine  at  less  than  card  speed  is  discharged  on  the  spot,  barring 
of  course,  exceptional  circumstances." 

A  complete  set  of  these  speed  cards,  4  in  number,  is  here  reproduced. 

MINIMUM  TURNING  AND  BORINQ  SPEEDS   FOR  BRASS,  COMPOSITION, 

BRONZE,  ETC. 

TUKNIKG  8PBBD,  60  WVtT  PSB  MIMDTB.     BOBIHO  SPKKD,  80  TBET  PBB  MTNUTB. 

[NoTU. — Speeds  are  glyen  in  nearest  even  revolutions.] 


Diame- 

RevolntionB 
per  minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 
inches. 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 
inches. 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 

inches. 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 

ter, 
inches. 

Turn- 
ing. 

Bor- 
ing. 

Turn- 
ing. 

Bor- 
ing. 

Tum- 

Bor- 
ing. 

Turn- 
ing. 

Bor- 
ing. 

1 

U 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8» 

880 
804 
184 
167 
168 
141 
181 
188 
lift 
108 
88 
88 
77 
66 

101 
170 
158 
140 
128 
118 
110 
108 
96 
86 
76 
70 
64 
66 

4 

J* 

V 

10* 

68 
61 
46 
4Z 
88 
85 
83 
81 
28 
27 
86 
84 
28 
88 

48 
48 
88 
85 
82 
29 
27 
25 
24 
28 
21 
80 
19 
18 

U 

W 

18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
28 
84 
86 

21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
15 
14 
14 
18 
12 
11 
10 
10 
9 

17 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
18 
11 
11 
10 
10 
9 
8 
7 

28 
80 
88 
84 
86 
88 
40 
48 
44 
46 
48 
60 
65 
60 

8 
8 

The  minimum  speeds  given  on  this  card  are  established  as  a  standard  and  must  be 
maintained,  except  in  special  cases. 

NOTIL — Use  same  speed  for  roughing  and  finishing. 

TABLE  OF  MINIMUM  BORING  SPEEDS  FOR  MACHIKE  STEEL. 

BOUOBINO  BPSU>,  60  TKBT  PBR  MTKUTK.     FINISHING  8PKU>,  40  rSKT  PBB  MINUTB. 

[NoTB.--Speeds  are  given  in  nearest  even  revolations.] 


Revolutions 

Revolutions 

Revolutions 

Revolutions 

Diame- 

per minute. 

Diame- 

per minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 

per  minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 

iwr  minute. 

ter, 

ter, 

Inches. 

Rough- 

Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- 

Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- 

PiniBh- 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

1 

101 

152 

4 

48 

88 

11 

17 

14 

28 

5 

li 

170 

186 

•4* 

43 

84 

lU 

17 

13 

80 

li 

168 

122 

5 

88 

80 

12 

16 

13 

82 

11 

140 

118 

5t 

85 

28 

18 

15 

18 

84 

li 

128 

108 

6 

82 

26 

14 

14 

11 

36 

11 

118 

94 

8» 

29 

28 

15 

13 

10 

88 

If 

UO 

88 

7 

27 

22 

16 

12 

10 

40 

l{ 

102 

88 

7* 

25 

20 

17 

11 

9 

42 

8 

96 

77 

8 

84 

19 

16 

11 

9 

44 

3 

85 

68 

8i 

22 

18 

19 

10 

8 

46 

3 

8} 

78 

62 

7 

21 

17 

20 

10 

8 

48 

3 

jjt 

70 

56 

8i 

20 

16 

88 

9 

7 

60 

3 

8 

64 

61 

1? 

19 

15 

24 

8 

6 

55 

3 

3 

^ 

H 

44 

10* 

18 

15 

26 

7 

6 

60 

8 

8 

The  minimum  speeds  given  on  this  card  are  established  as  a  standard  and  muBt  be  maiutaiuiKl, 
eotoept  in  special  c 
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MINIMUM  TURNING  AND  BOHING   SPEEDS  FOR  CHARCOAL   IRON. 

HOUQHINO  8PBED,  40  FEKT  PRB  MINUTE.   FINISH  I  NO  8PBED,  40  FRET  FEB  MINUTE. 

[Note. — Speeds  are  given  In  nearest  even  revolutions.] 


BeTolations 

Revolutions 

1 

Revolutions 

Revolutions 

Diame- 

per minute. 

ter, 

per  minute. 

;  Diame- 
!     ter, 

per  minute. 

Diame-     P«*'  minute. 

ter, 

ter. 

inches. 

Rough-  Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- 

Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- 

Finish- 

inches.  Rough- 

Finish- 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

88 

ing. 

ing. 

158 

158 

4 

88 

38 

11 

14 

14 

5 

136 

im 

4i 

84 

34 

•    lU 

18 

13 

30 

h 

."» 

128 

128 

5 

80 

30 

18 

13 

18 

38 

.) 

5 

118 

118 

6i 

88 

88 

IB 

12 

18 

34 

4 

108 

108 

r 

86 

86 

14 

11 

11 

36 

4 

94 

04 

<H 

88 

23 

16 

10 

10 

38 

4 

It 

88 

88 

r 

88 

28 

16 

10 

10 

40 

4 

If 

88 

88 

7i 

80 

20 

17 

9 

9 

42 

4 

77 

77 

8 

19 

19 

18 

9 

9 

44 

3 

2i 

68 

68 

^ 

18 

18 

19 

8 

8 

46 

:i 

3 

§ 

68 

68 

7 

17 

17 

80 

8 

8 

48 

8 

3 

21 

66 

56 

9i 

16 

16 

88 

7 

7 

50 

3 

8 

r 

61 

61 

10^ 

16 

15 

84 

6 

6 

66 

3 

8 

8f 

44 

44 

10* 

16 

16 

86 

6 

6 

60 

8 

8 

The  minimum  speeds  given  on  this  card  are  established  as  a  stiindard  ami  muat  be 
maintained,  except  in  special  cases. 

TABLE  OF  MINIMUM  BORING  SPEEDS  FOR  OAST  IRON. 

BOUOHIHO  SPEED,  40  FEET  PER  MINUTE.     FINI8H1NO  SPEED,  86  FEET  PER  MINUTE. 

[Note.— Speeds  are  given  in  nearest  even  revolutions.] 


Revolutions 

Revolutions 

Revolutions   ' 

Revolutions 

Diame- 
ter, 

per  minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 

per  minute. 

Diame- 
ter, 

per  minute. 

DUme- 
ter, 

per  minuto. 

inches. 

Rough- 

Finish- 

inches. 

Rough-  Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- 

Finish- 

inches. 

Rough- 

Fininh- 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 

11 

ing. 

ing. 

ing. 
6 

ing. 

1 

168 

188 

4 

88 

SB 

14 

12 

88 

4 

1 

136 

119 

44 

84 

80 

lU 

18 

11 

80 

6 

4 

1 

188 

107 

r 

80 

26 

12 

18 

11 

38 

6 

4 

1 
1 

112 

98 

ok 

88 

84 

13 

12 

10 

34 

4 

3 

108 

89 

6 

86 

83 

14 

11 

10 

3B 

4 

3 

1 

94 

88 

64 

88 

20 

16 

10 

9 

38 

4 

3 

1 

88 

77 

r 

88 

19 

16 

10 

9 

40 

4 

3 

1 

88 

72 

74 

20 

18 

17 

9 

8 

42 

4 

8 

2 

77 

67 

8 

19 

17 

18 

9 

8 

44 

8 

3 

2i 

68 

59 

8f 

18 

16 

19 

8 

7 

46 

8 

3 

24 

68 

64 

9 

17 

15 

80 

8 

7 

48 

3 

3 

21 

66 

49 

9i 

16 

14 

88 

7 

6 

60 

3 

3 

8 

61 

46 

10 

15 

18 

84 

6 

6 

56 

8 

2 

8» 

44 

88 

m 

16 

13 

26 

6 

5 

60 

8 

2 

The  minimum  speeds  given  on  this  card  are  established  as  a  standard  and  must  bo  maititainod, 
except  in  special  cases. 
Note.— Use  same  speeds  for  soft-steel  castings. 

The  attention  of  the  national  officers  of  the  machinists'  union  was 
called  to  these  cards,  with  a  request  that  they  say  for  this  report 
whether  or  not  the  speed  rates  h«re  shown  were  considered  too  high. 
The  reply  was  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
were  too  high  or  not,  since  this  would  come  under  union  prohibition  of 
men  working  under  a  task  system ;  that  the  speed  card  was  in  itself  the 
establishment  of  a  task. 

In  this  same  connection  it  should  be  said  that  the  report  of  a  Chi- 
cago manufacturer  was  referred  personally  to  a  national  officer  in 
the  course  of  an  interview  for  this  report,  and  his  comment  or  deci- 
sion in  the  case  was  along  the  line  of  the  above.  The  report  of  th<r 
Chicago  manufacturer  was  to  this  effect:  Shafts  to  be  turned  and 
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finished  for  mining  machinery  were  given  to  a  man  in  batches  con- 
taining a  certain  number.  A  new  man  was  given  a  batch  and  he  put 
them  through  in  37  hours.  A  member  of  the  shop  committee  had 
been  doing  the  same  work  in  43  hours.  The  37-hour  man  was  told 
by  the  committee  not  to  put  them  through  in  less  than  43  hours.  The 
union  officer  said  in  regard  to  this  case:  "The  committee  had  no 
right  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  local  lodge  and  the  local  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  district  would  not  indorse  this  for  one  minute,  and 
if  it  ever  comes  to  the  grand  lodge  it  will  certainly  not  be  indorsed, 
provided  it  does  not  develop  that  the  firm  in  question  was  keeping  a 
time  record  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  task  system.  It  might 
just  as  well  be  understood,  once  and  for  all,  that  we  will  not  stand  for 
the  task  system,  and  while  we  will  not  permit,  if  we  know  it,  any  of 
our  lodges  or  shop  committees  to  restrict  or  put  a  limit  on  a  man's 
day's  work  for  him,  we  will  not  permit  the  employer  to  do  it,  either. 
The  task  is  the  employer's  limit.  We  have  none,  and  we  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  have  one." 

He  was  asked  the  question :  "  Where  local  shop  committees  inter- 
fere with  speed  and  time  on  work,  is  it  purely  an  individual  com- 
mittee affair,  and  would  the  union  ever  sustain  it?  "  His  reply  was: 
"  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  and  it  is 
to  discharge  the  man,  and  the  discharge  would  be  sustained  by  the 
union,  unless,  again,  the  time  on  work  took  the  form  of  a  task  sys- 
tem." The  question  was  asked :  "  You  base  your  entire  case  upon 
the  reiterated  demand  of  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
What  you  mean  by  a  fair  day's  wage  can,  of  course,  be  determined 
l)y  the  wage  scale  which  your  organization  presents.  Will  you  state 
exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  fair  day's  work?  "  The  answer  was: 
"A  man  shall  give  his  time  during  the  allotted  working  hours  without 
loitering  himself  or  attempting  to  interfere  with  others  in  their  work. 
If  operating  a  machine,  he  shall  in  no  way  restrict  the  capacity  of 
the  machine  to  produce." 

The  task  system  is  its  own  restriction  of  output.  In  the  case  of 
piece  rates  the  worker  will  not  produce  a  greater  number  of  pieces 
than  will  enable  him  to  earn  the  amount  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
limit  of  day  earnings  in  the  employer's  mind,  because  he  knows  or 
thinks  that  if  he  does  piece  rates  will  be  cut.  The  task  worker 
will  not  do  more  than  the  task  even  for  a  day  or  two  under  an  emer- 
gency, because  he  knows  or  thinks  that  if  he  docs  the  task  will  be 
increased.  This  was  particularly  apparent  in  a  plant  in  Milwaukee, 
where  in  one  department  the  task  system  had  been  in  vogue  for  many 
years.  The  workmen  were  nonunion  and  for  the  most  part  boys. 
The  employer  said : 

When  they  got  tlieir  stint  done  they  go  home,  no  matter  what  the 
rush  may  be  tor  the  work  and  no  matter  what  inducement  we  offer 
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them  to  stay  and  do  more.  You  couldn't  hire  one  of  those  men  nor 
one  of  those  youngsters  to  do  another  piece  if  you  offered  them  four 
times  their  regular  rate  per  hour. 

Of  course  the  reason  here  is  the  settled  conyiction  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  that  any  temporary  increasing  of  the  output  per  day 
under  the  special  stimulus  or  the  extra  inducement  or  pay  offered 
will  soon  take  permanent  shape  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  the 
task  at  the  old  rates  of  pay. 

A  side  light  was  thrown  upon  this  subject  from  the  workman's 
point  of  view  during  an  interview  with  the  business  agent  of  one  of 
the  western  districts  of  the  machinists'  organization  upon  the  pre- 
mium system.    Among  other  things,  he  said : 

Aside  from  the  effect  upon  the  physical  life  of  the  man — the  "  pre- 
mium-plan face  "  and  the  moral  effect  of  making  a  hog  and  an  ultra- 
individualist  of  him — ^aside  also  from  the  increase  of  the  unemployed 
that  must  eventually  come  from  the  excessive  speed  of  a  few,  there 
is  another  side  to  it  affecting  the  whole  trade.  The  union  is  opposed 
to  the  task;  system.  Now,  the  premium  plan,  whatever  its  friends 
may  say,  does  not  guarantee  the  time  base ;  this  is  reduced  time  and 
time  again  in  every  establishment  where  it  is  in  vogue.  Those  who 
in  print  and  from  the  platform  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
at  the  very  thought  of  monkeying  with  tne  time  basis  do  it  themselves 
in  their  own  shoj)  or  permit  their  production  engineers  to  do  it. 
They  say  the  time  is  fixed  too  hi^h;  reduce  it;  then  reduce  it  again  as 
a  man's  specializing  enables  him  to  increase  his  speed.  Like  the 
piece-price  plan,  this  is  believed  to  be  a  scheme  to  speed  up  the  men 
and  get  a  long  record  of  speed  possibilities,  then  introduce  the  day- 
wage  system  a^ain,  with  a  stint  or  task  based  on  the  records  made 
under  the  premium  plan. 

No  amount  of  denial  on  the  part  of  the  employer  has  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  workman  in  his  conviction  in  this  matter,  and  even 
where  a  trade-union  official  was  forced  to  admit  that  an  individual 
manufacturer  in  the  locality  was  a  truthful  and  honorable  man,  his 
reply  was : 

Mr.  A.  would  keep  his  word  unless  he  was  forced  by  competition 
to  break  it;  then  he  would  not  break  it  himself,  but  rich  men  are 
always  able  to  remain  personally  honest  by  hiring  some  one  else  to 
do  the  dishonest  thing.  A  new  general  manager,  a  change  in  system 
by  which  a  production  engineer  is  given  control  of  these  tnings, 
are  only  some  of  the  ways  of  escape.  The  concern  can  pass  from  an 
individual  or  a  partnership  ownership  to  a  corporation,  and,  although 
Mr.  A.  might  still  be  the  largest  stockholder,  he  can  most  compla- 
cently assure  us  that  he  has  ceased  to  look  after  these  things.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  consequences  of  this  pre- 
mium plan,  and  that  is  to  prohibit  its  introduction  everywhere. 
Then  there  will  be  no  one  who  by  competition  can  compel  other  firms 
to  adopt  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  time-recording  system  by  means  of  which 
accurate  records  are  kept  of  time  consumed  on  each  particular  piece 
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of  work  seems  likely  to  bring  a  new  form  of  the  task  system  into  gen- 
eral use  just  as  the  old  form  is  going  out.  The  proprietor  of  a  St. 
Louis  establishment  says: 

We  can  give  you  no  direct  statistics  with  regard  to  restriction  by  the 
union  in  our  shop.  We  can  state,  however,  that  we  have  been  consid- 
erably and  constantly  troubled  the  last  few  years  by  direct  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  keep  down  production.  We  have  had  to  dis- 
charge numerous  employees  for  restricting  their  production,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  tave  acknowledged  that  they  did  so  willf  ulljr.  We  have 
also  discharged  employees  for  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  other  employees.  We  have  to  pay  constant  attention,  and 
our  system  of  keeping  track  of  costs  is  made  especially  with  this 
restriction  in  view,  so  that  we  can  at  once  notice  any  change  in  time 
on  all  jobs. 

The  union  men  are  very  emphatic  in  their  protests  against  time 
records  on  machine  work,  especially  where  the  work  is  on  iron  or  steel 
castings.  It  is  claimed  that  the  difference  in  the  iron  is  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  make  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  in  the  output  by  the 
same  man  with  the  same  tools  and  machines. 

An  official  of  the  machinists'  organization  in  New  York  City  stated 
that  when  he  was  practically  engaged  in  the  trade  he  had  a  job  doing 
a  certain  kind  of  machine  work  upon  a  certain  kind  of  casting — that 
is,  it  was  specialized  work,  always  being  the  same.  He  had  done  this 
work  for  years  and  foimd  that  taking  the  hard  castings  with  the 
soft  as  they  came  he  could  do  six  pieces  a  day,  and  had  made  this  his 
regular  production.  When  upon  occasion  of  his  taking  a  vacation 
the  firm  put  a  new  man  in  his  place  he  told  the  man  simply  by  the 
way  of  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  longer  experience  that  while  with 
soft  castings  free  from  sand  defects,  etc.,  it  was  possible  to  plane 
down  seven  of  the  pieces  in  a  day,  yet,  taking  them  as  they  came,  six 
was  all  he  could  depend  upon  as  a  regular  day's  output.  On  return- 
ing from  his  vacation  he  found  that  the  man  had  been  finishing  a 
varying  number  from  five  to  as  high  as  eight  in  a  day.  The  firm 
proposed  to  put  him  back  on  his  old  job,  but  on  the  basis  of  finishing 
eight  pieces  a  day.  He  refused  to  take  the  machine  and  obtained 
work  elsewhere.  He  learned  that  afterwards  the  firm  insisted  upon 
eight  pieces  every  day  from  the  man  on  this  machine,  regardless  of 
the  character  of  the  casting,  and  that  he  had  been  discharged  because 
when  he  struck  a  lot  of  hard  castings  in  a  bunch  he  had  failed  to  get 
out  more  than  five  a  day. 

The  men  state  that  while  the  foreman  of  a  machine  shop  generally 
understands  the  difficulty  in  establishing  a  time  cost  on  machine 
products,  especially  in  the  casting  line,  the  theorists  in  the  office 
can  not  be  made  to  understand  that  two  pieces  of  cast  iron  that  look 
exactly  alike  and  have  to  be  planed  down  in  the  same  way  can  not 
always  be  done  in  the  same  time. 
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JUSTIFICATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  justifications  advanced  by  the  union  representa- 
tives already  presented  under  their  appropriate  headings,  the  follow- 
ing, of  a  more  general  character,  have  been  offered  in  the  course  of 
this  investigation : 

Underlying  other  objections  is  one  based  on  theoretical  and  social 
grounds,  which  may  be  summed  up  from  many  interviews  as  follows: 
Union  men  are  not  willing  to  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  that  will  enable 
the  employer  to  obtain  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  product 
from  the  labor  of  the  workmen  without  any  increase  in  wages. 
Under  the  plan  of  one  man  operating  two  machines  the  workman 
must  ke^p  both  machinas  running,  and  consequently  he  produces  from 
26  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  more  product,  but  his  wages  are  not  in- 
creased at  all.  This  evidently  is  the  side  which  the  employers  con- 
sider when  they  endeavor  to  install  the  system.  If  they  can  get  even 
25  per  cent  more  product  for  the  same  wages,  they  are  willing  to  put 
in  additional  machinery,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  excess  labor  product 
of  the  workman,  and  they  run  their  chances  on  damage  to  machinery 
and  material,  the  injury  resulting  to  workmen  being  a  slight  consider- 
ation, as  new  men  can  be  readily  secured.  In  the  case  of  the  double  or 
twin  machines  a  concession  is  made,  because  they  are  built  as  but  one 
machine  on  one  and  the  same  foundation  bed,  being  so  constructed 
that  they  have  at  least  two  tool  heads  and  sometimes  a  great  many 
more.  These  tool  heads  are  parallel  and  always  in  front  of  the  work- 
man. He  faces  his  work  at  all  times,  and  therefore  is  in  a  better 
position  to  supervise  the  several  tools. 

Workmen  believe  their  stand  against  one  man  operating  two 
machines  is  based  on  good  grounds  and  state  that  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  output.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  the  work- 
man in  his  legal  and  humanitarian  right  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  automaton,  used  and  driven  incessantly,  regardless  of  physical 
limitation.  His  right  to  that  humane  treatment  he  believes  should 
be  accorded  to  him  and  his  fellow-men.  It  is  for  the  protection  of 
the  workman  physically  and  mentally,  and  to  a  degree  financially — 
that  is,  to  remove  the  constant  mental  strain  incident  to  the  increased 
responsibility  placed  upon  him — ^to  avoid  an  unnecessary  liability  to 
injury  which  he  feels  is  bound  to  result  at  times  from  the  system,  and 
to  protect  the  workman  from  being  driven  to  his  highest  possible 
limit  of  endurance  and  speed  without  receiving  an  equitable  share  of 
the  increased  product  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  out. 

It  is  stated  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  laws  of  the  land, 
either  implied  or  expressed,  protect  the  individual  in  his  property 
right  regardlass  of  whether  those  rights  are  tangible  or  intangible. 
But  there  is  one  kind  of  intangible  property  or  capital  possessed  by 
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every  individual  that  the  law  fails  to  provide  for — namely,  energy 
capital  or  the  ability  to  produce,  to  do  things.  This  constitutes  the 
chief  element  of  the  workingman's  property  or  capital.  Deprive  him 
of  this  and  he  is  helpless,  just  as  much  so  as  an  industrial  establish 
ment  would  be  after  having  lost  all  its  tangible  property.  The 
machinist  takes  the  position  that  if  it  is  legally  and  morally  wrong  to 
take  property  it  is  just  as  wrong,  whether  legally  recogniz^^  or  not,  to 
take  the  energy  which  produces  property,  and  that  a  change  in 
method  of  work  in  a  shop  whereby  each  workman  will  have  to  expend 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  energy,  which  in  turn  will  produce  50  per 
cent  to  100  per  cent  more  product  for  the  same  pay,  fully  meets  his 
idea  of  robbery.  It  is  at  this  point  that  his  union  steps  in  and,  in 
effect,  says  that  if  it  is  not  illegal  to  take  those  things  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  expenditure  of  the  workman's  human  energy  without 
purchasing  them,  it  will,  through  organization,  make  it  illegal,  and, 
as  far  as  the  union  is  able,  impossible,  for  the  employer  to  take  pro- 
ducing energy  from  workmen  in  any  form  or  by  any  method  without 
paying  for  it. 

Closely  related  to  this  argument,  and  indeed,  entirely  dependent 
upon  it,  is  the  view  that  if  the  employer  is  prevented  from  getting 
these  extra  profits  from  speed-inducing  methods  of  work,  they  will 
be  distributed  among  the  workmen.  This  view  seems  to  have  official 
sanction  from  the  international  organization.  A  report  of  the 
national  organization  states  that  for  the  years  1897  to  1899  42 
local  lodges  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  one-man-two-machine 
system  and  32  lodges  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  piecework 
system.  The  report  of  1901  shows  that  piecework  was  prevented  in 
114  shops  ,  affecting  2,800  men,  but  that  piecework  was  introduced  in 
49  shops,  affecting  3,653  men.  A  circular  sent  out  from  the  union 
headquarters,  designed  to  be  used  by  organizers,  is  as  follows: 

To  the  machinists — greeting: 

Here  are  some  of  the  gains  made  and  the  benefits  received  by  the 
members  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  during  the 
last  2  years : 

We  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  two-machine  system  in  137 
shops,  employing  9,500  men.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  this  system  had 
been  introduced  the  f orc^  of  men  would  be  reduced  one-eighth ;  hence, 
in  this  we  have  saved  the  positions  of  1.188  men,  whose  daily  wages 
would  amount  to  $2,613.00  per  day,  or  $818,056.80  per  year. 

Thirty-seven  lodges  reported  having  prevented  the  introduction 
of  the  piecework  system  m  shops  employing  4,500  men.  This  sys- 
tem, when  in  practical  operation,  reduces  the  force  on  a  fair  estimate 
one- fourth.  Thus  the  positions  of  Ijl^S  men  have  been  saved,  which 
amounts  to  $2,475  per  day,  or  $774,675  per  year. 

In  answering  a  question  respecting  the  foregoing,  the  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  said:  *'The  card  was 
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gotten  up  purely  and  simply  as  an  organizing  medium  and  not  as  a 
scientific  argument  against  piecework  or  the  two-machine  question. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  introduction  of  piecework  and  the 
operation  of  more  than  one  machine  by  one  man,  s<Hne  one  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  if  carried  out  to  a  logical  conclusion,  the 
labor  markets  would  be  crowded  with  unemployed  workmen  who 
would  be  openly  bidding  against  each  other  for  employment." 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  a  candid  statement  of  the  policy  of  the 
machinists'  organization  on  the  points  raised  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion, a  prominent  business  agent  of  the  union  replied : 

We  have  no  rules,  either  direct  or  indirect,  that  are  construed  as 
rules  limiting  the  product  of  any  macliine  shop  in  any  line  or  class  of 
our  work.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  day's  work,  however, 
often  arises  among  members  of  our  craft,  and  on  this  question  there 
are  varied  differences  of  opinion.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  oft- 
times  the  result  of  misunderstanding,  more  often  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  or  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  than  the  mechanic  himself. 
Even  where  all  conditions  in  a  shop  on  a  job  seem  equal,  the  man  who 
is  doing  the  work  and  who  has  to  be  depended  on  to  turn  out  the  job 
complete  is  the  man  most  capable  of  judging  what  really  is  a  day's 
work,  regardless  of  what  the  man  in  charge  or  the  proprietor  or  any 
official  of  the  concern  may  think.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  our  trade 
that  the  same  man  on  the  same  kind  of  a  j[ob,  worked  almost  under  the 
same  conditions  but  at  different  times,  will  vary  in  the  time  required 
to  accomplish  the  job  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  and  when  this  happens 
the  man  in  charge  is  often  too  ready  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  operator 
or  machinist  or  some  one  seen  talking  to  him,  and  raises  the  cry  of 
limitation. 

In  many  cases,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of  this  German  steel, 
where  the  manufacturers  sell  the  steel  to  the  employers  of  the  machin- 
ists with  a  guaranty  of  50  per  cent  and  all  the  way  down  to  25  per 
cent  more  speed,  men  in  our  craft  have  asked  if  the  manufacturer  or 
the  employer  had  a  right  to  exact  of  them  this  increased  speed.  To 
my  personal  knowledge.  I  have  never  known  any  branch  of  our  organ- 
ization to  uphold  any  limitation  as  to  speed  with  this  class  of  steel. 
Several  cases  have  come  to  my  personal  Imowledge,  and  I  have  in  each 
case  directed  the  men  in  those  shops  to  give  the  machines  or  tools  all 
the  speed  that  they  could  see  the  tools  would  stand  and  perform  the 
work.  I  invariably  in  every  case,  and  I  believe  every  officer  of  this 
organization  and  every  authorized  committee,  always  advise  the  turn- 
ing out  of  a  full  day  s  work  for  any  employer  with  which  our  men 
may  be  connected,  and  we  have  also,  while  advocating  a  full  day's 
work  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  advocated  the  policy  of  a  fair  day's 
pay — ^at  least  a  minimum. 

This  brings  me  to  another  question  very  closely  allied  to  the  ques- 
tion you  asked,  and  that  is  the  construction  placed  upon  that  word 
"  minimum  "  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  employers.  We  have  many 
employers  with  whom  we  have  a^eements,  and  in  said  agreements 
the  word  minimum  appears  specin^ing  a  certain  rate  per  hour.  The 
construction  placed  upon  the  word  invariably  by  the  manufacturers 
is  to  try  to  make  the  minimum  established  in  the  shop  the  average  and 
the  maximum.    Our  craft  recognizes  absolutely  the  difference  of 
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ability  between  men,  and  we  recommend  no  limit  as  to  how  much  a 
man  shall  do  nor  how  high  a  figure  of  pay  the  company  or  employer 
shall  ffiye  him.  A  minimum  rate  with  us  means  the  least  amount  that 
a  mawinist  shall  get  to  work  at  the  trade,  but  we  place  no  limit  upon 
the  amount  he  might  get  above  the  minimum,  and  if  a  man  is  able  to 
turn  out  25  per  cent  more  work  than  another  man  who  is  receiving  the 
minimum,  we  believe  the  better  man  or  the  more  able  man  should 
receive  25  per  cent  more  wages;  but  the  employer  places  them  all  on 
the  same  footing  regarding  wages,  and  then  he  raises  the  cry  that  the 
poor  man  is  a  weight  on  the  good  man  or  that  he  has  got  to  give  the 
poor  man  as  much  as  we  demand  for  the  best  man,  which  is  absolutely 
untrue. 

Another  view  of  this  question,  and  perhaps  one  that  manufacturers 
may  refer  to,  is  our  rule  against  the  operation  of  two  or  more 
machines.  In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  state  that  there  are  cer- 
tain machines  in  a  shop  which  it  is  neither  convenient  nor  possible  for 
a  man  to  leave,  even  while  he  has  got  a  cut  going,  and  attend  to 
another  job.  In  the  shop  the  machinist's  trade  is  not  one  of  muscle 
but  of  skill  and  brains,  and  considering  it  as  such  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  because  a  machine  is  working  and  a  man  standing  by  it  it 
is  not  evidence  that  the  man  is  idle.  It  does  seem  as  though  some  of 
the  employers  expect  a  man  to  be  sawing  wood  every  minute  in  the 
&hop.  One  can  not  use  his  muscles  constantly  and  at  the  same  time 
use  one's  brains  without  the  two  conflicting  or  one  or  the  other  having 
to  rest  for  a  period  of  time.  This  is  undoubtedly  evident  to  any 
thinking  man. 

We  have  in  our  shops  automatic  machinery  of  various  kinds,  and 
we  have  machines  in  our  factories  that  are  so  constructed  and  the 
conditions  such  that  machinists  are  employed  on  them  while  there  are 
in  operation  sometimes  several  at  the  same  time.  We  recognize  that  in 
the  machinists'  trade,  especially,  what  may  to-day  seem  impossible 
is  a  matter  of  practice  to-morrow,  and  what  may  to-day  require  10 
hours  to  perform  is  only  a  matter  of  an  hour  next  month.  We  as  a 
craft  can  not  and  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  By  the  word 
incompetent  men  I  mean  men  who  are  incompetent  in  practice  or 
iudgment  in  our  business,  and  these  are  raising  a  hue  and  cry  that, 
because  a  man  will  not  perform  impossibilities,  we  as  a  craft  are  lim- 
iting the  production.  There  is  no  limit  of  production;  there  is  no 
limit  of  possibilities;  there  is  no  limit  of  anything  in  our  line  of  work, 
and  reference  to  the  scientific  world  to-day  will  prove  the  assertion 
made  herein,  contradictory  statements  notwithstanding. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  reduction 
in  our  trade  of  the  schedule  of  ability  on  account  of  the  floating  ele- 
ment being  taken  into  the  shops,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  floating  ele- 
ment, so  called,  in  our  trade  a  few  years  ago  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
composed  generally  of  some  of  the  best  mechanics.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  usually  the  best  mechanics  of  any  shop,  who  realize  and 
who  know  that  they  are,  are  usually  independent  and  the  average 
employer  can  not  put  up  with  any  man  who  is  independent  and  who 
knows  his  worth.  Men  of  this  caliber  have  often  been  cast  adrift  and 
become  part  of  this  floating  element.  This  floating  element  is  to-day 
generally  employed ;  and  the  demand  for  men,  created  not  by  expan- 
n.  Doc  734,  58-2 10 
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sion  of  trade  but  by  a  reduction  of  hours  and  the  penalty  of  overtime 
in  the  way  of  a  demand  for  time  and  one-half  and  sometimes  double 
time,  has  compelled  lots  of  the  employers  to  close  down  their  overtime 
work  both  nights  and  Sundays,  creatmg  a  demand  for  men.  It  is  the 
employer  who,  if  any  lowering  of  efficiency  has  resulted,  is  responsi- 
ble, for  this  reason,  that  he  is  constantly  seeking  boys  and  green  hands 
and  placing  them  in  positions  where  experience  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  of  course  the  result  of  this  may  appear  as  the  lowering  of 
efficiency;  but  it  is  not  the  lowering  of  efficiency  so  far  as  our  craft  is 
concerned,  but  the  placing  of  people  in  places  where  skill  is  required 
who  are  not  at  all  competent,  never  having  had  any  experience. 

The  business  agent  of  the  Chicago  District  Council  of  Machinists 
says  : 

No  restrictions  on  output,  if  by  that  you  mean  speed  rate,  have  ever 
been  authorized  by  the  association  in  this  district.  No  union,  local 
or  otherwise,  would  stand  by  a  shop  committee  which  issued  slow 
orders,  and  no  shop  committee  has  any  authority  to  use  their  official 
influence  in  that  airection.  There  have  been  but  one  or  two  cases 
where  employers  or  foremen  have  brought  objection  of  this  kind  to 
the  attention  of  the  district  agent  since  1  have  been  its  business  agent. 
The  district  has  about  5,000  members  in  good  standing,  another  1,000 
to  be  depended  on  when  we  need  them.  We  have  500  firms,  aside 
from  the  railroad  shops,  with  which  we  have  agreements,  the  railroad 
shops  having  been  tiiken  out  and  formed  into  a  district  by  themselves. 
The  opposition  to  the  one-man  one-machine  rule  is  lessening  and  prac- 
tically eliminated  in  the  district.  The  abolition  of  piecework  does 
not  make  places  for  more  men  to  any  great  extent;  the  shortening 
of  hours  does,  and  the  union  methoa  of  making  jobs,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  is  by  reducing  the  working  hours  to  a  point  where 
all  will  have  a  chance  to  work.  The  output  per  man  per  hour  on 
identical  work  is  greater  now  than  5  years  ago,  taken  as  a  whole. 
There  are  isolated  exceptions;  usually  you  will  find  them  in  shops 
where  the  speed  of  the  men  has  been  increased  under  the  pressure  of 
hard  timas  to  a  point  l>eyond  what  was  fair  and  endurable.  In  these 
cases  when  jobs  have  t>ecome  more  plentiful  the  men  have  simply 
refused  to  work  at  that  rate  of  speed.  My  imprassion  is  that  you 
will  find  this  just  as  true  in  nonunion  as  in  union  shops. 

As  to  the  high-speed  steel,  I  have  uniformly  told  every  member  of 
our  association  who  has  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  give  the  steel  a  fair  test,  to  give  it  all  the  speed  and  feed  the 
machine  he  was  operating  would  stand.  It  is  simply  nonsense  to  say 
the  machinist  ought  to  give  that  steel  the  speed  and  feed  which  the 
purchasing  agent's  clerk  said  it  will  stand  because  it  was  bought 
under  a  guaranty  of  that  sort.  The  question  of  what  the  tool  will 
stand  is  only  one-half  of  the  case.  If  the  machinist  would  do  what 
these  fellows  tell  them  they  would  simply  tear  all  the  machinery  out 
of  the  shop.  Any  man  who  does  not  give  this  new  tool  steel  all  the 
speed  and  feed  that  his  machine  will  stand  is  not  doing  his  duty  by 
his  employer,  and  the  association  will  tell  him  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  gives  this  new  steel  a  feed  and  speed  which  breaks  the  machine 
he  is  discharged  immediately  for  incompetency  and  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  the  firm's  property.    However,  this  question  is  so  new  that  it 
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has  as  yet  ^ven  us  no  trouble  in  this  district.  I  have  been  business 
aj^nt  here  since  July,  1902,  and  we  have  had  but  one  case  of  opposi- 
tion to  tool  steel. 

The  attention  of  the  Bureau  being  called  to  an  instance  where  a 
machine  shop  had  become  unionized  and  the  employer  was  obliged  to 
permit  the  shop  conmiittee  to  furnish  all  new  men  taken  on,  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  plant  in  question.     The  general  superintendent  said : 

When  we  made  our  arrangement  with  the  union  no  demand  was 
made  ui)on  us  to  permit  the  shop  committee  to  dictate  whom  we 
should  hire.  This  was  simply  a  matter  of  a  swap ;  they  wanted  us  to 
do  certain  things  that  we  did  not  quite  feel  like  doing,  and  in  lieu  of 
that  request  we  proposed  to  let  them  recommend  the  persons  to  be 
taken  on  in  case  of  new  help.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  great  con- 
venience to  us.  It  was  all  right  during  the  hard  times,  when  every 
morning  there  would  be  from  25  to  30  men  at  the  door  when  the  shop 
opened  inquiring  for  a  job,  but  in  these  days  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a 
firm  to  get  new  men  just  when  thev  want  them.  Now,  this  shop  com- 
mittee attend  the  union  meetings,  know  everybody  who  is  out  of  work 
in  this  locality  or  who  would  be  likely  to  come  here,  and  can  get  us 
the  required  number  of  men  on  very  short  notice.  We  do  not  experi- 
ence any  inconvenience  in  this;  there  has  been  a  certain  tendency  for 
the  committee  to  fill  the  shop  with  their  own  relatives — ^brothers, 
cousins,  and  nephews — ^but  this  is  more  amusing  than  annoying,  does 
not  injure  us  in  any  way.  We  have  no  age  limit  in  hiring,  except 
that  we  would  not  hire  a  verv  old  man ;  we  have  recently  employed  a 
man  as  old  as  48  years.  Facilities  for  placing  the  work  on  the 
machine  and  taking  it  off,  reducing  the  hard  labor  in  the  madiine 
shop  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  softened  up  the  matter  of  age  limit,  and 
we  hope  may  prevent  the  old-man  question  from  becoming  a  serious 
one  in  machine  shops.  A  few  years  ago  I  should  say  that  95  per  cent 
of  our  men  would  get  out  all  the  work  they  possibly  could ;  they  were 
union  men  then.  Now,  I  should  say  that  60  per  cent  of  our  men  are 
doing  all  they  can  and  improve  every  year,  while  50  per  cent  restrict 
their  output,  as  I  believe  not  of  their  own  free  will,  but  under  influ- 
ence of  the  shop  committee.  Of  the  first  50  per  cent  fully  half  would 
do  twice  what  they  are  doing  now  if  the  work  was  in  the  machine. 
We  find  these  me»  giving  the  new  tool  steel  all  the  feed  and  all  the 
speed  it  will  t&ke  without  shaking  the  machine  from  its  foundation, 
while  some  of  our  men  kick  about  their  high-spex^d  steel;  even  our 
blacksmiths  will  not  properly  temper  this  steel  nor  repair  these  tools. 
We  find  our  restrictions  greatly  increased  in  the  last  6  months. 
Handy  men  are  not  allowed  to  work  on  anything  where  a  calliper  or 
square  is  used ;  all  this  is  classified  as  machinists'  work. 

Our  time  tickets  show  that  work  is  done  quicker  under  union  rule 
that  it  ever  was  done  under  nonunion  rule,  but  this  is  largely  due 
to  change  of  methods  in  doing  our  work.  We  run  through  large 
bunches  of  work  instead  of  a  few  piece^s  at  a  time,  keep  one  man  on 
the  same  thing  as  far  as  possible,  and  have  gained  greatly  in  time 
output  by  this  specialization  of  work.  AVhere  there  has  been  a  falling 
off,  95  per  cent  of  it  is  ^iie  to  the  necessity  of  taking  on  the  men  who 
were  formerly  driftwood,  men  who  had  not  been  employed  in  any 
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machine  shop  at  machinists'  work,  and  also  from  having  put  handy 
men,  who  have  gotten  into  the  union  without  training  as  apprentices, 
in  charge  of  machines. 

A  good  deal  of  the  alleged  restriction  is  also  due  to  an  unfair  com- 
parison of  the  output  of  men  imder  stress  of  hard  times  with  men  in 
good  times.  We  had  a  case  of  a  foreman  who  was  in  our  employ  dur- 
ing the  hard  times,  and  when  times  began  to  get  better  he  left  us  for 
a  position  in  a  shop  in  St.  Louis.  For  some  reason  he  got  out  there 
and  came  back  to  us  a  few  months  ago.  As  soon  as  he  ^owed  up  in 
the  factory  the  committee  waited  upon  us  and  wanted  to  know  if  that 
man  was  going  to  be  put  in  as  foreman  of  the  machine  shop.  They 
stated  frankly  that  the  minute  he  stepped  in  they  would  step  out,  and 
stated  as  their  reason  that  when  the  sidewalk  was  lined  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  in  front  of  the  factory  with  idle  men  he  rushed  and 
crowded  and  drove  them,  extorting  the  last  pound  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  all  when  he  knew  that  they  did  not  dare  resist  because  starvation 
for  their  wives  and  families  stared  them  in  the  face;  that  now  the 
shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  they  could  get  jobs  anywhere  and  that 
man  could  not  work  as  foreman  over  them.  As  there  had  been  no 
intention  of  placing  him  as  foreman  in  the  machine  shop  and  an- 
other place  had  been  given  him  there  was  no  trouble.  I  simply  tell 
this  story  to  show  the  Avorkmen's  point  of  view  and  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  that  much  of  the  restriction  of  output  charged  is  due  to 
unfair  comparison  of  time  cost  imder  widely  varying  industrial 
conditions. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  old-man  question  here  referred  to,  the 
following  thoughtful  letter  from  a  machinery  manufacturer  in  Chi- 
cago is  submitted : 

I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  which  would  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  direct  restriction  of  the  output.  There  certainly 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  decided  inclination  and  disposition  in  vari- 
ous workmen  in  the  factories  to  restrict  the  production  of  goods  in 
our  line.  But  I  think  it  is  more  likely  the  result  of  fraternal  spirit 
and  disposition  to  compare  notes  and  find  out  what  they  have  done, 
so  as  not  to  be  considered  a  rusher  or  a  pace  maker. 

The  disposition  of  the  modern  factory  owners  to  hire  only  young 
men  is  especially  noticeable,  and  it  is  the  old  ones,  as  a  rule,  who 
are  the  moving  spirits  in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
the  man  is  old  that  the  modern  manufacturer  does  nol  choose  to  liire 
him  so  much  as  it  is  the  fact  that  the  invasion  of  new  methods  causes 
,a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  old  man  not  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
new  conditions. 

A  man  who  has  worked  constantly  in  a  factory  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  and  has  only  exercised  his  intelligence  or  disposition  on  the 
ftxed  lines  that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  work  in  has  less  faculty 
than  we  find  in  the  young  fellow  just  developing.  To  him  everything 
is  new,  and  he  inquires  from  his  older  friends  and  desires  to  learn,  and 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  acquire  new  ways  and  new  methods, 
and  he  has  nothing  to  unlearn. 

So  the  employer,  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  intuitively, 
as  a  rule,  hires  only  young  men.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  man 
being  old  that  he  does  not  desire  to  hire  him,  but  because  he  [the 
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young  man]  produces  the  least  resistance  in  teaching  him  to  use  and 
adopt  new  methods. 

We,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  have  also  continually  taught  him 
that  overproduction  is  the  cause  of  laying  him  off  when  there  is  noth- 
ing for  him  to  do.  We  say  to  him,  "  Our  stock  is  full  and  the  martet 
is  slow,  and  we  will  have  to  reduce  our  output  by  reducing  the  force.'' 
Usually  the  man  who  is  laid  off  is  the  fellow  who  has  the  least  ca- 
pacity for  adapting  himself  to  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  old  man 
being  of  such  character  is  laid  off,  while  the  young  man,  who  will 
readily  run  and  operate  a  new  make  of  machine,  so  as  to  reduce  cost, 
the  manufacturer  soon  decides  is  the  fellow  to  keep,  as  he  is  most 
likely  to  assist  in  the  curtailment  of  costs  which  must  follow  the 
curtailment  of  business. 

As  a  result  of  this  incessant  teacliing,  he  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion in  a  great  many  cases  that  overproduction  being  his  enemy,  the 
most  sensible  course  for  him  to  follow  is  to  try  and  prevent  it,  which 
he  endeavors  to  do  by  demanding  an  in(Tease  in  wages  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  and  opposing  piecework  and  premium-plan  methods  of 
all  kinds  and  characters  that  tend  to  increase  the  production  per 
man. 

There  is  probably  less  of  this  spirit  among  the  machinists  than 
among  any  other  class  of  mechanics,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work 
is  making  this  character  of  machinery.  There  arc  some  kinds  of 
machines  which  replace  an  exhaustive  or  tiresome  operation,  which 
is  not  only  encouraged,  but  it  is  received  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 
Almost  invariably  you  will  find  the  disposition  to  resist  improved 
machinery  is  started  by  the  old  man  rather  than  by  the  younger 
element. 

So  the  restrictions  of  output  may  be  summed  Up  in  these  words: 
It  is  greatest  in  that  line  of  business  where  the  greatest  number  of 
old  men  are  employed  and  it  is  least  where  the  greatest  number  of 
young  men  are  employed,  as  far  as  my  experience  and  observation 
goes. 

We  do  not  run  a  strictly  union  shop — ^we  might  be  termed  an  open 
shop.  The  great  mass  of  our  men  are  union  men,  and  a  nonunion 
employee  soon  becomes  a  union  man  or  finds  it  so  uncongenial  he  seeks 
employment  elsewhere. 

lEON  MOLDING. 

The  essence  of  what  is  charged  as  restriction  of  output  against  the 
Iron  Holders'  Union  seems  to  be  a  development  from  what  in  the 
foundries  was  a  task  system  before  the  union  was  organized.  It  is 
known  as  the  "  set "  or  "  set  day's  work,"  and  this  must  be  explained 
before  the  limitations  on  speed  in  this  industry  can  in  any  manner  be 
understood. 

A  pattern  comes  into  a  shop  to  be  molded,  and,  after  a  few  pieces 
have  been  cast  from  it,  the  foreman  fixes  the  time  limit  on  that  work 
as  so  many  pieces  from  that  pattern  per  day  or  so  many  hours  on  a 
casting  from  that  pattern.  This  becomes  the  "  set "  on  that  particular 
pattern,  which  thereafter  must  be  reached  by  each  man  working  upon 
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it.  Where  the  union  comes  in  and  is  strong  enough  the  "  set "  is  fixed 
by  agreement  with  the  shop  committee  and  the  foreman.  Only  a  very 
few  foundries  have  been  found  where  the  set  day's  work  in  some  form 
did  not  obtain.  Formerly  the  local  constitution  of  the  union  con- 
tained clauses  fixing,  in  a  general  way,  the  set  day's  work  within  its 
jurisdiction  at  a  certain  number  of  flasks,  etc.;  there  were  also  provi- 
sions at  times  or  in  certain  places  against  doing  any  pattern  in  less 
time  than  the  established  set  upon  that  pattern :  and  where  piece  prices 
obtained  a  limit  was  fixed  upon  the  daily  earnings  of  the  men.  Since 
1900  all  local  constitutions  must  be  submitted  to  the  national  officers 
for  approval,  and  the  attitude  of  these  officers  is  such  toward  the  re- 
striction of  output  that  all  constitutional  reference  to  limiting  the 
speed  or  earning  power  of  the  men  is  stricken  out,  so  that  no  recently 
printed  local  constitution  containing  any  reference  to  these  things  has 
been  found.  It  is,  however,  true  that  some  local  unions  continue  to 
pass  resolutions,  which  become  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings, 
regulating  these  matters. 

The  imion  prevents  piecework  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  ex- 
cept in  stove  foundries,  where  piecework  is  universal  and  where  a 
national  agreement  with  the  manufacturers  to  protect  the  piece  rate 
has  eliminated  restrictions,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the 
heading  of  "  Stove  molding." 

Mr.  Valentine,  the  national  president  of  the  molders'  union,  says 
that  "  The  piecework  system  is  ina[)plicable  to  machine  and  jobbing 
foundries.  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  great  many  castings 
are  lost  in  ways  that  the  workman  is  not  responsible  for  and  could 
not  have  prevented,  and  on  large  pieces,  of  course,  the  piece  rates 
are  high  and  the  workman  simply  can  not  afford  to  lose  this  work. 
In  stove  shops,  where  the  piece  price  obtains,  the  manufacturer  loses 
half  the  piec^  price  of  lost  castings  and  the  molder  loses  half,  as  per 
agreement  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  union;  but  as  these 
pieces  are  small  and  the  prices  range  from  1  cent  to  16  cents  the  loss  is 
not  intolerable.  But  in  jobbing  and  machine  shops  the  loss  is  some- 
times very  gi-e.at.  A  man  might  lose  a  whole  day  or  two  days'  work 
by  the  accident  of  a  moment."  Mr.  Valentine  cited  a  case  where  seven 
men  worked  a  full  week  on  a  cylinder  for  a  battle  ship.  Everything 
was  completed  and  they  were  pouring  the  metal  into  the  flask  when 
the  runabout,  or  shoot,  or  inlet,  for  the  iron  gave  way  and  they  could 
get  no  more  iron  into  the  mold  and  had  to  stand  there  helpless  and  see 
it  set. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  objection  that  piece  prices  are  subject  to 
constant  cutting  and  that  the  more  a  man  speeds  up  the  more  certainly 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  more  and  more  work  for  the  same  money, 
and  similar  objections  to  piecework  which  are  shared  by  nearly  all 
unions  in  conmion  with  the  iron  molders,  this  element  of  the  uncer- 
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tainty  of  saving  the  result  of  his  labor  is  urged  by  Mr.  Valentine  as 
the  additional  and  special  reason  why  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  abol- 
ishes piecework  whenever  and  wherever  it  gets  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  He  said  the  element  of  chance  is  so  great  in  a  jobbing  foundry 
that,  entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  carefulness  or  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  workman,  "  piecework  in  a  foundry  is  simply  a  gamble 
for  bread  and  butter,  and  we  do  not  believe  the  Lord  ever  intended 
men  to  be  obliged. to  gamble  for  bread." 

One  of  the  letters  furnished  by  an  employers'  association  led 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  union's  abolishing  the  day-and-a-half 
system,  which  has  been  explained  under  the  heading  of  premium  plan 
as  the  "  day  and  a  dollar  "  system.  This  letter  and  the  results  of  the 
investigation  based  upon  it  follow : 

Previous  to  June  1,  1899,  the  bench  molders  in  our  foundry  were 
putting  up  about  37  standard  flasks  every  day,  and  floor  molders 
were  making  extra  wages  by  doing  as  much  work  as  they  could  with- 
out overfatigue.  On  June  1,  1899,  the  local  molders'  union  decreed 
that  no  bencn  molder  shoilld  put  up  more  than  25  standard  flasks  in 
one  day,  and  that  no  molder  should  receive  time  and  a  quarter  or  time 
and  a  half  for  extra  effort.  This  act,  to  which  we  had  to  submit, 
reduced  the  output  of  our  foundry  materially. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  plant  and  a  copy  of  the  union  order 
secured,  which  was  as  follows: 

Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  5, 
Worcester^  Mass,^  May  4j  1901. 
To  the  proprietors  of  the  Iran  Foundries  of  Worcester^  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  5,  of 
this  city,  it  was  voted  to  present  the  following  demands  to  govern  our 
trade  for  the  year  ending  Hay  81,  1902:  First.  Recognition  of  the 
union  card.  Second.  Abolition  of  piecework  and  system  of  day  and 
one-fourth  or  day  and  one-half.  Third.  Hinimum  rate  of  wages  to 
be  $2.75  [now,  1903,  $3].  Fourth.  That  25  flasks  13  inches  square, 
four-inch  cope,  and  four-inch  nowel,  of  the  ordinary  run  of  work, 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Fifth.  This  agreement  shall  go  into 
effect  June  1,  1901,  bv  order  of  Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  5,  post-office 
box  743,  Worcester,  "itfass.  [See  agreement  of  June  17,  1902,  page 
174.] 

Section  7,  Article  VII,  of  the  by-laws  of  this  union,  printed  1896, 
says : 

No  member  shall  be  all6wed  to  increase  a  set  day's  work  unless 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  shop  committee.  Any  member  guiltjr  of 
such  offense  shall  be  fined  $5  on  report  of  the  committee  to  the  union. 
Any  member  persisting  in  rushing  his  job  after  being  warned  by  shop 
committee  shall  be  held  liable  to  censure,  fine,  or  suspension,  as  the 
union  may  determine. 

The  superintendent  of  the  foundry  in  question  said  that  the  stand- 
ard day's  work  of  25  flasks  had  been  in  vogue  in  the  foundries  in 
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Worcester  for  18  years,  and  had  never  been  changed  during  that 
time ;  that  this  was  the  standard  before  there  was  any  union — at  least 
before  he  had  ever  heard  of  a  union  in  that  locality.  On  large  work 
not  covered  by  this  rule  the  foreman  says  that  he  puts  a  fair  and 
square  man  on  the  pattern  who  will  do  a  six  days'  job  in  six  days,  and 
the  time  this  man  requires  to  make  the  mold  becomes  the  set  on  that 
pattern.  The  foreman  generally  wins  his  point  on  what  ought  to  be 
a  day's  work,  and  there  is  seldom  any  friction  over  this  matter.  Hav- 
ing the  right  of  discharge,  he,  of  course,  discharges  the  slow  man  first, 
and  the  only  point  at  issue  was  the  abolition  of  the  day-and-a-quarter 
and  day-and-a-half  system.  This  meant  that  the  man  who  formerly 
had  done  37  flasks  a  day  for  a  day  and  a  half's  pay  was  restricted  by 
the  union  to  the  set  or  standard  day's  work  of  26  flasks  at  the  stand- 
ard rate  of  pay. 

The  owner  of  the  plant  makes  a  written  statement  for  this  report 
under  date  of  August  29,  1903.  After  a  second  investigation  of  the 
conditions  he  writes : 

I  find  that  the  actual  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  ideas  that  I  had  con- 
cerning the  restriction  of  output  of  our  foundry  due  to  union  rules. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  restriction  of  the  day's  work  to  25 
flasks,  instead  of  37,  did  not  reduce  the  output  of  the  foundry,  as  each 
bench  molder  required  less  room  than  before.  With  25  flasks  as  a 
day's  work  we  could  get  in  enough  more  men  to  keep  the  output  as 
high  as  before.  I  think  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  is  rather 
better  when  the  men  make  26  flasks  per  day  than  when  they  made  37 
per  day. 

On  the  whole  I  do  not  think  that  the  union  has  reduced  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  foundry.  It  has  made  castings  cost  more  per  pound 
of  course,  but  I  suppose  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  inquiry. 

Under  the  definition  of  restricted  output  as  used  in  this  report  the 
rule  of  the  union  here  does  in  fact  restrict  or  limit  by  one-third  the 
speed  rate  of  such  molders  as  were  formerly  working  under  the  day- 
and-a-half  system.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
union  was  simply  abolishing  an  ^Id  custom  which  had  been  found 
especially  obnoxious,  and  when  abused  had  the  effect  of  overspeeding 
the  men  and  segregating  in  certain  foundries  those  capable  of  doing 
an  enormous  day's  work  to  the  exclusion  of  the  average  man.  This 
feature  of  the  system,  abolished  by  this  rule,  was  brought  out  above 
in  the  discussion  of  the  "  day-and-a-dollar  "  under  the  premium  plan. 

In  what  is  known  as  the  "  Philadelphia  agreement,"  made  between 
the  National  Foimders'  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
North  America,  on  behalf  of  a  Philadelphia  member.  Article  VII  is 
as  follows : 

Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  members  or 
arbitrary  cfemands  for  an  excess  of  output  by  molders  on  the  part  of 
the  foundrymen,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  equity  which  should 
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govern  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employees,  all  attempts 
in  that  direction  by  eitner  party,  the  molder  or  foundryman,  are  to 
be  viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive  the  support  of  either 
association,  parties  to  this  agreement. 

The  Cleveland  agreement  between  the  Foundrymen's  Association 
and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  contains  this  clause : 

Arbitrary  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  arbitrary 
limit  on  the  part  of  the  employee  we  condemn  as  an  organization. 

The  national  president  of  the  union  stated  that  he  had  never  yet 
been  called  in  to  decide  in  cases  of  restriction  of  output  so  far  as  he 
could  remember  in  which  he  did  not  decide  against  the  union,  pro- 
vided the  employer  would  give  assurances  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  either  cutting  the  piecework  rate  or  unduly  increasing  the 
speed  rate  of  the  men. 

In  a  number  of  local  unions  where  piecework  still  obtains  it  was 
found  that  a  resolution  limiting  the  earning  capacity  of  the  men  had 
been  adopted.  In  each  instance  the  reason  given  for  doing  so  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  high  earnings  of  one  man  from 
being  used  to  quote  to  referees  when  demands  for  an  increase  were 
lieing  considered;  also  to  prevent  the  high  earnings  of  a  few  being 
used  as  an  excuse  for  cutting  the  piece  rates,  and  to  prevent  favorit- 
ism by  foremen. 

In  this  connection  the' letter  of  a  large  New  England  firm^with  an 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  a  conference  between  the  representatives 
of  the  firm  and  a  representative  of  the  national  union  and  a  member 
of  the  local  union  over  trouble  that  was  pending  in  the  shop,  so  far 
as  that  conference  referred  to  the  subject  of  restriction,  is  here  sub- 
mitted: 

Inclosed  you  will  find  extracts  from  the  conference  referred  to  in 
our  talk  of  yesterday.  Our  records  show  that  limit  was  not  removed 
while  our  foundry  was  under  union  control. 

It  is  evident  that  the  officials  of  labor  organizations  are  not  disposed 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  limit  or  to  countenance  same  in  any  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  limitation  of  output  is  practiced,  in  my  opinion, 
by  concerted  action  in  almost  every  mstance  where  union  labor  is 
employed.  In  open  shops  there  is  limitation  of  output,  both  by  con- 
certed action  and  by  individuals  acting  for  themselves  solely.  It  is 
following  out  the  laws  of  self-preservation  that  we  have  the  limita- 
tion of  output  Piece  prices  are  fixed  only  to  be  cut  as  soon  as  the 
employee  develops  the  ability  to  increase  production.  It  does  not 
require  any  great  length  of  time  for  a  workman  to  realize  that  he 
will  get  aoout  the  same  amount  of  money  whether  he  works  fast  or 
slow.  Ab  a  rule,  however,  sooner  or  later  men  will  be  found  who  are 
willing  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  and  in  this  way  a  basis  of  piecework 
prices  is  established,  which  newcomers  are  bound  to  work  up  to  or 
they  can  not  hold  their  jobs. 

I  have  been  quite  successful  myself  in  a  system  of  day  work  which 
provided  for  accurate  records  of  the  production  of  each  employee 
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every  day  and  the  adjusting  of  day  wages  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  work  produced.  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if 
this  method  can  be  worked  out  to  accomplish  anywhere  near  the 
results  attained  from  the  use  of  piecework  and  premium  systems. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  information  I  have  given  you  in 
any  manner  you  may  see  fit 

Very  truly,  yours,  . 

EXTRACT  FROM  CONFERENCE  BETWEEN COMPANY  AND  IRON 

HOLDERS'  UNION. 

A.  B.  (employer).  We  have  had  intimated  to  us  that  there  is  in 
the  local  union  of  the  molders  an  agreement  or  an  understanding 
that  no  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  money  shall  be  earned  per 
day.    Is  that  true? 

C.  D.  Hocal  representative).  That's  not  so. 

A.  B.  We  have  had  it  intimated ;  and  the  pay  roll  would  indicate 
that  there  was  truth  in  that  statement. 

C.  D.  He  made  the  statement  there  that  we  have  an  agreement 
that  we  would  do  no  more  than  a  certain  amount.  We  have  a  limit 
over  there,  and  the  limit  was  made  because  there  was  a  few  jobs  that 
were  always  there,  and  they  were  there  as  the  capper  jobs,  and  there 
was  a  certain  crowd  of  men  always  at  them ;  but  it  made  no  difference 
whatever  with  you  so  the  jobs  run  up  as  high,  as  they  possibly  could. 
Then  after  the  cut  down  was  put  in  they  made  a  rule  that  a  certain 
amount,  according  to  the  day's  work,  would  be  a  day's  work,  and  to 
bring  the  slow  jobs  up  to  that  pace;  that  is  the  limit  question.  There 
are  very  few  foundries  in  which  the^  have  not  a  limit  of  some  kind. 

A.  B.  What  is  the  object  of  the  hmit? 

0.  D.  To  make  an  average.  The  limit  is  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
fair  day's  pay.  $2.60  is  our  limit  There  was  10  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
in  the  safe  at  tlie  time  when  that  limit  was  made  that  $2.60  could  be 
made  on.  The  others  were  way  down.  There  were  jobs  that  $1.50 
could  not  be  made  on,  and  we  were  trying  to  help  up  a  poorly  paid 
job. 

A.  B.  Well,  we  might  say  right  here,  that  when  you  put  a  limit  on 
the  work  of  a  concern  you  are  working  against"  tiie  best  good  of 
organized  labor. 

E.  F.  (representative  of  national  union).  The  molders  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  had  limits.  It*may  seem  inconsistent  for 
men  to  put  a  limit  on  to  try  to  keep  them  from  getting  higher  than  a 
certain  amount;  but  it  was  because  of  low  prices  being  paid  and 
various  concerns  endeavoring  to  show  up  good  jobs  by  giving  to  it  a 
referee.  To  protect  themselves  against  a  referee  our  members  estab- 
lished the  limit.  Of  late  our  organization  nationally  has  done  all  they 
could  to  do  away  with  a  maximum  limit.  In  our  last  agreement  with 
the  Stove  Founders'  Association  it  was  agreed  that  when  prices  were 
fair  there  would  be  absolutely  no  limit,  and  that  the  amount  of  money 
a  man  made  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  made  for  the 
job,  and  if  a  man  could  make  $10  a  day  on  work  once  established  his 
work  would  not  affect  the  piece  price. 

A.  B.  Do  you  consider  the  prices  in  our  foundry  unfair? 

E.  F.  No.  When  the  prices  are  right  I  don't  believe  there  should 
bd  a  limit. 
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A.  B.  Why  was  the  limit  set?  Simply  because  you  wanted  to 
restrict  a  dozen  jobs  you  considered  first  class  to  help  up  some  jobs 
you  thou^t  were  poor? 

C.  D.  We  wanted  to  get  the  jobs  on  an  average. 

A.  B.  Is  there  any  reason  whv  that  limit  should  not  be  removed  ? 

C.  D.  No;  we  have  none.  When  it  is  removed  it  wants  to  be 
removed  entirely.    I  have  said  so  in  the  meeting. 

A.  B.  If  you  remove  that  limit,  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
molders  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  prices  as  they  stand  to-day. 
If  they  can  be  permitted  to  get  out  just  as  much  as  they  want  to,  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

C.  D.  That  is  a  question  I  have  to  differ  on.  Have  they  made  state- 
ments to  anyone  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  ahead  they  could  make 
50  per  cent  more? 

A.  B.  I  think  if  you  were  working  for  us  and  that  was  removed  you 
would  have  no  more  trouble.     What  we  want  is  a  fair  day's  work. 

E.  F.  What  is  a  fair  thing  ? 

A.  B.  You  know  the  machine  can  do  the  work,  the  men  know  it,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  given  us  that. 

E.  F.  Are  they  giving  any  indications  that  they  are  not  trying  to  do 
so? 

A.  B.  The  figures  that  come  in  here  on  the  product  of  these  machines 
where  we  have  increased  the  number  of  pieces  in  the  mold  show  that , 
there  is  a  constant  effort  to  keep  down  the  production  of  molds  per  day 
and  the  production  of  pieces  per  day  to  the  level  of  the  old  method. 
Now  that  comes  in  with  such  surprising  regularity  that  it  would  indi- 
cate without  much  doubt  that  there  is  an  understanding  that  they  will 
not  turn  out  more  work  on  these  machines.  You  know  and  we  know 
that  they  could  turn  out  a  bigger  production  of  molds. 

E.  F.  Does  this  machine  allow  as  rapid  work  as  the  hand  squeezer? 

A.  B.  I  should  say  offhand  that  it  allows  more  rapid  work. 

In  getting  statements  as  to  the  differences  of  output  upon  identical 
articles  under  day  wages  and  the  piece-price  system  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  extreme  and  exceptional  cases  are  cited,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Bureau  to  be"  sure  that  these  selected  articles  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  average  difference  between  the  two  systems.  The  following 
statements  are,  however,  given  by  an  employer  as  showing  fairly  the 
results  in  his  plant: 

COMPARISON  OF  PIECE,  BONUS,  AND  DAY  WORK  OPERATIONS. 

FOUNDRY. 

No.  7i,  bottom  shell,  style  "  D,"  day  work,  shows  that  the  molder's 
time  runs  about  166  hours  and  the  helper's  time  160  hours. 

On  the  piecework  basis,  taking  an  average  of  eight  shells,  made 
since  last  Julv,  we  find  that  the  molder's  time  averages  65^  hours  and 
the  helper's  tune  lOlJ  hours. 

With  reference  to  the  general  description  of  the  class  of  work 
reported  on  from  tlie  foundry,  beg  to  offer  the  following : 

These  shells  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  same  being  heavily  beaded 
and  ribbed  on  the  outside  in  addition  to  having  an  outwardly  project- 
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ing  flange  varying  in  projection  from  6  inches  to  18  inches.  They  are 
also  fitted  with  inwardly  projecting  flanges  and  partitions,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  several  separate  cores,  somewhat  intricate  in 
their  setting,  in  order  that  the  inside  of  the  cylindrical  shell  shall  be 
perfect. 

The  following  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  several  sizes  noted. 
Please  not«  that  the  dimensions  refer  to  the  cylindrical  portion  only, 
not  the  projecting  flanges : 

No.  3,  4  feet  6  inches  high;  outside  dimension,  3  feet  6  inches; 
weight,  6,000  pounds. 

No.  4,  3  feet  6  inches  high ;  outside  dimension,  4  feet ;  weight,  6,700 
pounds. 

No.  5,  4  feet  high ;  outside  dimension,  5  feet;  weight,  9,300  pounds. 

No.  6,  4  feet  6  inches  high;  outside  dimension,  5  feet  6  inches; 
weight,  12.800  pounds. 

No.  7^,  6  feet  high ;  outside  dimension,  6  feet ;  weight,  15,800  pounds. 

No.  8,  6  feet  2  inches  high;  outside  dimension,  6  feet  9  inches; 
weight,  28,000  pounds. 

No.  9,  8  feet  high;  outside  dimension,  7  feet  6  inches;  weight,  40,200 
pounds. 

Takinff  up  the  matter  of  results  accomplished  by  "  piecework  "  as 
against  "day  work,"  I  submit  the  following: 

.  Up  to  July,  1901,  we  had  made  practically  all  castings  by  day  work. 
Since  then  we  have  made  quite  a  number  by  piecework,  and  the 
results  are  quite  satisfactory,  both  to  the  firm  and  the  molders. 

Below  are  a  few  instances  of  the  time  consumed,  both  by  day  work 
and  piecework,  the  patterns,  flasks,  and  equipment  being  the  same  in 
both  cases: 


Day  work. 

Piecework. 

Piece  price 
(for  mold- 
ing only). 

Holders' 

time 
(hours). 

Helpers' 

time 
(hours). 

Holders' 

time 
(hours). 

Helpers' 

time 
(hours). 

No.SsheU 

80 
100 
120 
140 
166 

40 
50 
00 
100 
100 

23  to  80 
86  to  40 
43.to48 
44  to  48 

80  to  40 
60 
00 

76  to  80 

*U 

Ko  4 bottom  Bhell. ,  ....„ 

No.  5  bottom  shell 

80 

No.  6  bottom  shell 

40 

No.  7*  bottom  sheU 

60 

During  this  time  we  have  made  with  nonunion  labor  a  number  of 
castings  of  the  No.  8  bottom  plate,  taking  40  hours  molding  and  40 
hours  helping,  against  the  union  labor's  time  of  80  hours  molding  and 
GO  hours  helping. 

Another  ciiflFerence  between  union  and  nonunion  labor  is  time  on 
casting  No.  7^  bottom  plates,  which  take  60  hours  by  union  labor 
molding  and  40  hours  helping,  40  hours  nonunion  molding  and  40 
hours  helping. 

These  lew  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  difference  in  time  con- 
sumed by  union  and  nonunion  labor  on  the  same  class  of  work. 

In  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  a  day's  work  by  the  molder's  union, 
I-woulcicite  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  foundry  about  the  month  of 
December,  1900.  Previous  to  that  time,  between  the  date.s  November 
1 1,  1899,  and  April  2, 1900,  we  had  made  at  least  11  gear-wheel  rings 
from  a  certain  pattern,  which  were  made  in  3  days'  time,  each  by  one 
molder  and  helper,  and  cast  early  on  the  third  day,  say  at  2.30  p.  m. 
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These  were  made  by  at  least  3  different  molders,  who  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  making  them  in  the  time  specified,  and  some  of  these  same 
men  have  said,  since  the  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  the  same  gear  to  4  days,  that  it  was  not  at  all  iin 
excessive  day's  work  for  3  days,  and  as  proof  that  this  is  a  fact  I  will 
state  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  getting  the  same  gear  made 
"  from  the  same  pattern  with  no  change  whatever  in  the  tools  or 
equipment  used  in  making  same  "  by  2  apprentices,  1  of  whom  has 
been  working  in  the  foundry  2  years,  one  of  which  was  passed  in  the 
core  room,  leaving  only  1  years  experience  at  molding.  The  other 
apprentice  has  not  worked  at  molding  longer  than  5  months,  with  2 
months'  experience  in  core  room,  making  only  7  months'  foundry 
experience  in  all.  These  boys  with  a  helper  cast  one  every  2  days, 
their  combined  molding  and  casting  time  being  onl}'^  35^  hours,  with 
20  hours'  time  for  helper — this  against  an  expert  molder  who  con- 
sumed 31  hours  and  a  helper  31  hours,  or  3  days  at  lOJ  hours,  a  gain 
of  6  hours'  total  time  in  the  boys'  favor. 

The  boys  do  other  work  to  fill  in  the  time  the  second  day. 

About  December  13, 1899,  the  same  pattern  was  put  into  foundry  to 
be  made,  and  the  molders'  shop  committee  evidently  passed  the  word 
that  the  time  must  be  lengthened  in  making  the  castin^g  from  3  to 
4  days.  When  spoken  to,  the  molder  refused  to  make  it  in  the  old 
time,  giving  me  to  understand  that  the  shop  committee  of  the  mold- 
ers^ union  would  fine  him  if  he  made  the  casting  in  3  days,  and  upon 
being  given  the  alternative  of  making  it  in  3  days  or  being  discharged 
he  accepted  the  discharge.  Two  or  three  others  did  the  same,  and 
Ihen  I  got  one  of  our  old  molders  to  make  it  in  the  specified  time  (3 
days),  whereupon  the  molders'  union  placed  a  fine  upon  him  of  $5. 
He  continued  making  it,  however,  in  that  time  until  the  molders  went 
out  on  strike.  Since  then  it  has  been  made  by  apprentices  in  the  time 
frtat^cd  above. 

January  28,  1903,  the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  foundry 
foreman  report  that  they  are  now  making  No.  9  shells  on  piecewort 
for  $90  per  shell ;  that  the  time  required  is,  approximately,  100  hours. 

Previous  to  the  molders'  strike  the  union  molders  in  our  shop  took 
324  hours  to  mold  the  same  thing,  at  a  cost  of  $118  wages. 

This  shows  a  cost  reduction  of  24  per  cent  and  an  increased  output 
of  300  per  cent. 

The  following  statements  by  various  foundrymen  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation  in  this  industry. 
A  Chicago  firm  operating  two  plants  said : 

We  had  records  giving  figures  on  this  restriction  of  output  for  a 
number  of  years  back.  Am  sorry  to  say  the  records  have  recently 
l^een  destroyed  by  fire.  We  can  state,  however,  that  these  records 
showed  a  restriction  of  10  to  16  per  cent.  One  of  our  foimdries  was 
unionized  within  the  last  4  montlis.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  evi- 
dence that  the  shop  committee  directly  iiHerferes  with  production. 
Resides,  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  you  treat  men  in  the  shop. 
If  your  foreman  hammers  his  men  all  the  time  because  they  are 
union  men,  antagonism  which  affects  output  as  a  retaliation  is  almost 
bure  to  follow.  The  men  will  do  just  as  little  as  they  possibly  can 
to  hold  their  jobs.    A  good  foreman  and  a  fair  comnuttee  get  along 
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pretty  well.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  foreman  is  dead  easy,  the  men 
will  take  advantage  of  that.  We  would  not  and  do  not  object  to 
the  union  where  the  union  will  treat  fair,  but  we  can  not  tolerate 
restriction  of  output.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  easier  to  get  a  fair 
shop  committee  than  it  is  to  get  a  foreman  who  understands  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  business  sumciently  and  still  has  good  sense  in  the 
matter  of  dealing  with  men. 

Another  firm  in  the  same  locality  says: 

There  is  a  restriction  on  certain  set  day's  work — that  is,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a  set  changed  when  once  established.  In  some  cases 
these  sets  were  made  years  a^o.  Of  course  the  whole  system  of  sets 
antedates  the  union,  at  least  in  this  foimdry,  and  the  conflict  comes 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  revise  tliese  set-time  patterns. 

For  instance  we  liave  a  spur-gear  wheel  about  20  inches  in  diame- 
ter, weighing  tO  pounds.  A  man  made  6;  he  was  discharged,  and  the 
pattern  was  given  to  another  man  who  agreed  to  do  more.  He  made 
6;  said  he  did  not  dare  to  do  any  more  of  those  pieces,  but  would 
]nake  some  other  little  pieces  the  same  day.  We  put  the  pattern 
on  the  machine  and  got  12  molds.  I  believe  a  floorsman  who  would 
work  could  put  up  12  by  hand.  The  union  here  is  trying  to  abolish 
the  one-and-a-hali-pay  system  and  is  making  most  excellent  headway. 
We  have  a  large  pulley,  84  inches  in  diameter  by  24-inch  face,  double 
arm;  a  man  with  a  helper  can  make  one  in  a  day,  and  when  he  does 
he  is  allowed  a  day  and  a  half's  pay.  The  union  afterwards  re- 
quired that  another  molder  be  employed  one-half  day  on  the  patt<Tn 
for  each  pulley  cast.  This  does  not,  of  course,  increase  the  cost,  but 
it  increases  the  employment  and  decreases  the  total  product  of  the 
shop,  for  this  molder  might  be  doing  something  else  in  the  half  day. 

For  a  time  the  union  prevented  overtime  work  on  a  single  piece, 
but  we  have  since  arranged  that  matter  with  them. 

The  proprietor  of  this  plant  has  since  said  that  the  restrictions  were 
decreasing  all  the  while  under  constant  attention  and  supervision  of 
the  foreman,  and  that  he  hopes  a  definite  national  arrangement  will 
soon  be  made  by  which  restrictions  can  be  abolished.  It  should  be 
said  that  this  manufacturer  is  a  conscientious  advocate  of  unions 
and  union  shops,  both  in  his  public  utterances  and  private  conver- 
sation. 

Another  establishment  in  the  same  city  reports  25  per  cent  reduc- 
tion on  regular  work,  while  job  or  occasional  work  is  taking  one- 
fourth  more  time  than  it  did  5  years  ago.  In  some  classes  the  pro- 
prietor thinks  the  restriction  is  33J  per  cent  as  against  the  output 
in  1897.    He  says: 

Of  12-inch  car  wheels,  5  j^ears  ago  we  got  18,  we  now  get  12;  wages 
5  years  ago  were  $2.75,  now  $3,  on  a  lO-hour-day  basis,  though  the 
molders  mold  but  7  hours.  We  now  get  6  of  the  16-inch  wheels  of 
which  we  got  9  formerly. 

In  another  establishment,  whose  principal  foundry  output  was 
for  use  in  its  own  machinery  plant,  it  was  stated  that  on  the  old 
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patterns  the  employer  got  for  the  most  part  just  the  number  of 
pieces  he  had  always  been  getting,  but  that  it  was  impossible  now 
to  get  the  set  on  a  new  piece  as  high  as  it  was  on  the  older  and 
regular  work.  This  employer  thought  that  something  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  men  were  being  employed  now  who  were  really  considered 
tramps  when  times  were  less  prosperous,  and  who  either  could  not 
or  would  not  speed  up.  But  he  said  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the 
shrinkage  is  due  to  the  employment  of  this  driftwood,  or  to  the 
crowding  through  of  half-trained  apprentices,  while  fully  97  per  cent 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen 
will  not  work  as  hard  when  the  opportunities  for  employment  are  good 
as  they  will  when  it  is  considered  of  great  importance  to  hold  the 
job  they  have,  at  whatever  sacrifice  in  the  way  of  accelerated  speed. 

The  business  agent  of  the  district  council  of  local  unions  believes 
that  all  there  is  to  the  restriction  of  output  in  that  locality  is  that  5 
years  ago,  when  work  was  scarce,  men  could  be  driven,  while  now  they 
can  not  be.  He  thinks  the  pace  is  high  enough,  since  the  old  men  are 
being  driven  out  even  of  the  day  shops,  except  those  whore  the  old 
time-set  permits  them  to  retain  their  employment.  He  finds  that  the 
eastern  molders  who  come  West  do  not  generally  stay,  as  they  say 
they  have  to  work  harder  and  do  not  care  to  keep  up  the  pace. 

The  organization  has  found  it  neccvssary  to  issue  what  it  calls  an 
"  old  men  permit,"  a  copy  of  which  follows : 

Issued  in  accordance  with  resolution  adopted  by  Iron  Holders' 

Union  No.  33 :  This  certifies  that ,  the  bearer  hereof,  is 

hereby  granted  permission  to  work  for  such  wages  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  himself  and  the  foreman.  • 

These  permits  are  issued  to  old  men  and  men  physically  unable  to 
earn  the  minimum  scale. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  aforementioned  Phil- 
adelphia agreement  of  1901  also  requires  the  locals  of  that  city  to 
issue  such  permits,  and  also  to  issue  permits  for  men  who  are  doing 
an  inferior  grade  of  work  and  who  can  not  be  considered  as  all-round 
molders  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  scale. 

It  was  found  during  the  course  of  this  investigation  that  practi- 
cally all  local  iron  molders'  imions  visited  issue  such  permits  to  old 
and  physically  incapacitated  men. 

In  another  city  where  the  system  of  "  set "  or  fixing  the  time  to  be 
allowed  for  making  a  mold  from  each  pattern  had  been  established 
before  the  union  was  organized  in  the  locality,  a  number  of  foundry- 
men  were  interviewed,  and  the  general  tenor  bf  opinion  can  best  be 
shown  by  letting  them  tell  their  own  story. 

A  firm  of  steel  founders  employed  21  floor  molders,  12  bench 
molders,  2  apprentices,  and  42  general  helpers.    This  was  a  union 
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shop;  minimum  wages  of  floor  molders  were  $3;  bench,  $2.80*    The 
proprietor  said : 

Six  months  ago  a  pattern  for  a  pole  piece  for  electric  work  casting 
to  weigh  85  pounds  was  given  to  a  molder;  foreman  asked  for  18 
pieces;  molder  said  he  could  make  20,  but  would  not  do  it,  as  the 
union  did  not  ask  him  to  do  it.  Compromised  on  16  for  a  day's 
work.  This  piece  had  been  made  on  tne  floor  at  14  for  the  day's 
set  work,  2  m  a  flask.  The  change  was  to  the  bench,  1  in  a 
flask,  and  upon  the  change  the  foreman  thought  to  increase  the  set 
to  18  for  a  aay's  work.  The  matter  was  taken  to  the  union,  and  the 
shop  committee,  under  instructions  from  the  union,  compromised  on 
16.  The  foreman  believes  that  the  output  would  be  increased  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  if  the  men  would  do  what  they  could,  and  that  with- 
out physical  injury.  We  employ  direct,  and  not  through  the  union, 
discharge  for  cause  without  hindrance,  and  are  not  conscious  of  an 
age  limit  in  employing  men.  Ages  of  present  employees  run  from 
20  years  for  apprentices  up  to  55  years. 

The  foreman  of  this  establishment  said : 

There  are  men  who  could  not  do  any  more  than  they  are  doing; 
others  could  do  more  than  double,  but  are  not  allowed  to  do  much  more 
than  the  poorest  workman.  The  union  will  not  permit  experiments 
with  the  premium  plan  or  any  of  those  systems  by  which  speed  is 
increased.  Not  more  than  6  or  7  of  the  35  bench  and  floor  molders 
in  this  foundry  are  really  doing  all  they  can.  Taking  on  new  help 
we  find  that  a  man  will  do  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  more  work 
than  the  pace  for  the  first  few  days,  then  he  settles  down  to  the 
re^lar  output.  We  use  squeezers  on  such  work  as  they  are  adapted 
to  it  and  get  about  50  to  75  per  cent  increase  in  output. 

Another  employer,  making  steel  castings  and  general  work,  gears 
and  pinions  for  street-car  motors,  and  railroad  specialty  work,  em- 
ploying 240  men  in  the  foundry,  says  : 

The  committee  controls  the  amount  of  output  from  molders.  1 
think  our  output  is  limited  about  80  per  cent.  We  do  not  use  ma- 
chines. We  are  not  getting  the  same  output  per  man  that  we  did  five 
years  ago,  but  can  not  give  percentages;  this  does  not  apply  to  our 
regular  work,  where  we  can  snow  the  men  what  we  got  five  years  ago, 
but  to  new  work  and  job  work  onlJ^  Five  years  ago  men  were  hunt- 
ing jobs  and  were  amenable  to  the  orders  of  the  foreman ;  now  we  are 
hunting  men  and  when  the  foremen  complain  of  reduced  output  the 
men  simply  walk  out. 

Another  e^mployer  said : 

To  give  you  a  specimen  of  our  experiences :  We  had  a  bridge-truck 
bracket,  weighing  500  pounds.  First  we  got  1  per  day,  then  we  got 
2,  then  changed  the*  system  of  pouring  so  that  we  poured  every 
other  day,  thus  getting  9  hours'  molding.  We  then  got  5  of  these 
pieces  in  2  days;  then  we  put  another  man  on  and  he  filed  charges 
against  the  man  in  the  union  who  had  made  the  5  in  2  days.    The 
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matter  came  up  in  the  union  June  12,  1903,  on  the  question  of  fining 
a  man  $50  for  doin^  this  work.  It  is^  we  believe,  still  pending. 
The  efforts  of  the  union  to  abolish  the  time-and-a-half  system  show 
their  determination  to  restrict  the  output.  Better  equipment  has 
given  us  better  output  than  10  or  even  6  years  ago.  We  can  not 
make  such  comparisons  because  of  radical  changes  in  our  plant.  Men 
do  not  work  so  nard,  but  get  out  a  greater  amount  of  product.  There 
is  a  constant  conflict  between  the  Jroundry  foreman  and  the  men  over 
the  set  time  on  patterns,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  attempt  to 
change  the  set  when  once  established.  The  men  claim  the  foreman  is 
always  looking  for  pace  setters  to  fix  the  set  at  a  rate  only  a  few  could 
reach.  *  We  believe  the  restrictions  in  our  foundry  will  range  from  10 
to  40  per  cent — that  it  to  say,  it  is  much  more  on  some  pieces  than 
others. 

It  should  be  noted  here  than  an  agreement  exists  between  the 
National  Foundrymen's  Association  of  this  district  and  the  two  iron 
molders'  unions  of  this  district,  which  runs  from  May  1,  1903,  to 
April  30,  1905.  Section  4  of  that  agreement  deals  directly  with  the 
question  of  restriction  or  increasing  the  time  for  a  set,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  there  shall  be  no  increase  in  the  total  number  of  hours  at 
present  allowed  on  set  time  work,  which  hours  are  understood  to 
include  overtime;  and  in  setting  time  on  new  jobs  it  shall  be  clearly 
understood  between  employer  and  molder  whether  the  time  is  straight 
time  or  includes  overtime,  and  if  so,  how  much. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  agreement  fully  recognizes  the  set  day's 
work  as  an  established  custom  in  the  trade. 
The  secretary  of  one  of  the  unions  said : 

The  question  of  restriction  is  a  constant  bone  of  contention  with 
the  National  Foundrymen's  Association.  We  claim  that  protect- 
ing the  possibilities  or  the  average  man  is  not  restriction  of  output. 
\Ve  do  discourage  pace  setting.  When  the  time  on  a  piece  is  once  set, 
we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  changed  unless  there  have  been  changes 
in  the  work. .  For  instance,  a  new  pattern  comes  into  our  shop,  some 
heavy  work;  the  foreman  puts  2  men  on  it;  they  do  it  in  110  hours; 
he  is  not  satisfied  and  they  trv  again  and  do  it  in  100  hours;  it  is 
then  set  as  a  100-hour  job.  ifow,  suppose  by  wheedling  or  bribery 
he  gets  a  couple  of  fellows  to  do  it  in  90  hours.  It  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  he  would  keep  his  pet  pace  workers  on  the  jobs  they  rush, 
but  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  90-hour  record  on  this  job  he  gives  it  to  2  other 
men,  good,  competent  molders,  not  trained  for  a  race  course,  but  good 
men ;  they  do  it  in  100  hours  and  are  discharged.  Now,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  Where  the  union  is  strong  enough  it  insists  that  these 
men  have  done  a  good  day's  work  and  it  reprimands  the  pace  setter. 
And  in  one  instance  in  Milwaukee  I  believe  we  did  fine  a  man  $50 
for  setting  a  pace  on  set  work  that  no  one  else  could  follow.  There 
may  have  been  otlier  instances  where  men  have  been  fined,  but  you 
will  find  that  where  this  is  true  the  union  believes  that  the  men  had 
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accepted  money  from  the  foreman  in  addition  to  their  regular  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  a  set.  Where  the  union  finds  out  that  a 
man  has  accept-ed  $25  or  any  amount  for  a  thing  of  this  sort  the  local 
will  sometimes  fine  him  twice  the  amount  that  he  was  paid  for  pace 
making.  The  output  in  all  foundries  is  increasing  per  man  per  hour 
every  year ;  that  is  to  say,  of  course,  aside  from  jobs  on  which  the  set  is 
an  old-ei5tablished  one.  There  is  no  unfair  re^striction,  unless  our 
opposition  to  piece  price  and  premium  plans  can  be  construed  as  such. 
We  oppose  this  because  the  premium  record  time  is  taken  as  a  set. 
In  a  new  plant  in  this  locality  we  are  accused  of  restriction.  The 
facts  are  that  the  plant  is  manned  with  laborers  who  are  inexperi- 
enced, more  boys,  and  a  molder  has  practically  no  helper.  The  out- 
put in  the  old  plant  owned  by  the  same  concern,  where  there  is  an 
old  experienced  class  of  helpers,  men  who  know  all  about  helping, 
is  gi'eater  than  in  the  new  shop;  but  neither  the  moldors  nor  the 
union  are  responsible.  Another  tiling,  the  big  concerns  have 
increased  the  red  tape  every  year.  If  a  molder  wants  a  nail  he  has 
to  get  a  written  order;  trot  around  to  get  it  O.  K.'ed;  and  all  this 
monkev  business  takes  time  that  ought  not  to  be  charged  up  to  restric- 
tion of  output  on  the  part  of  trade  unions.  There  are  men  who  will 
take  advantage  of  a  foreman,  and  that  is  where  he  rings  in  the  set 
time.  We  have  a  Saturday  half-holiday  by  agreement,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  have,  and  we  want  it  to  be  a  half  a  day;  but  the  foreman 
will  come  in  on  Saturday  morning  with  a  six-hour  piece  or  a  six-and- 
a-half-hour  piece  and  insist  on  its  being  done.  Well,  when  you  make 
a  man  sore  that  way  he  gets  back  at  you.  The  union  don't  tell  them 
to  do  it;  they  do  it  because  they  are  sore.  Milwaukee  never  fined  a 
man  unless  he  deserved  it,  and  the  only  case  I  know  of  we  offered 
to  let  it  go  if  he  would  be  kept  at  the  job  and  at  the  pace  he  had  set. 

The  business  agent  of  the  local  molders'  union,  when  interviewed, 
said: 

We  do  not  as  a  rule  limit  any  man's  output  unless  he  jeopardizes; 
the  employment  of  other  men.  We  give  firms  the  major  part  of  any 
imj)rovement  made  in  the  plant.  We  very  often  short-en  unfair  sets 
and  never  lengthen  them.  If  a  foundryman  believes  the  set  which, 
by  the  way,  he  has  made  himself,  is  unfair,  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
come  at  it  by  means  of  a  conference  with  the  union  officials  instead  of 
the  foreman  trying  to  bullyrag  the  men  and  get  everybody  mad  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  get  at  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  employer  insists  upon  the  set  time  system  in  this  district. 
He  gets  a  piece  done  in  so  many  hours;  thereafter  the  molder  who 
does  not  do  it  in  that  time  has  to  get  out.  This  being  true,  the  molder 
insists  also  on  the  set  time  and  will  not  do  it  in  any  less.  It  is  a  poor 
rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  We  have  several  cases  where  piece 
prices  were  cut  where  men  exerted  themselves  and  produced  the 
utmost  of  output.  The  union  does  not  interfere  with  this  in  this  dis- 
trict, but  leaves  the  men  to  learn  for  themselves  that  to  do  too  much 
always  means  to  get  the  piece  price  cut.  In  the  piece  shop  men  are 
not  permitted  to  earn  but  about  so  much,  except,  of  course,  in  the 
stove  foundries,  where  our  agreement  fixes  the  price.  There  we  have 
men  who  are  earning  $6  a  day.    Employers  seem  to  forget  that  men 
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who  work  for  them  get  tired,  and  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  these 
charges  of  restriction  of  output  are  very  unjust  and  very  unfair. 

A  copy  of  the  agreement  covering  the  district  just  reviewed  follows : 

AGREEMENT. 

Milwaukee,  April  IBS,  190S. 
We,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  members  of  the  National  Foun- 
dry men's  Association  in  the  Milwaukee  district,  and  Iron  Molders*  Unions  Nos. 
126  and  375,  do  hereby  agree  on  behalf  of  our  respective  organizations  to  be 
goyerned  in  the  future  by  the  prorvisious  of  the  following  articles  of  agreement : 

1.  That  on  and  after  May  1st,  1003,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  molders 
In  the  foundries  shall  be  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  floor  and  two  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  ($2.80)  for  bench  molders  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  that  all 
molders  working  by  the  day,  whose  wages  on  March  first,  1903,  were  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  above  rates,  shall  receive  an  increase  of  ten  cents  per  day 
over  the  wages  paid  them  on  March  first,  1903. 

2.  The  rate  paid  for  piecework  shall  be  such  that  a  competent  molder  shall 
earn  at  least  the  minimum  wages. 

3.  Any  foundry  which  runs  overtime,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or  causes 
beyond  control  not  consuming  more  than  30  minutes  time,  shall  pay  to  its 
molders  time  and  one-half ;  double  time  shall  be  paid  for  Sundays  and  the  fol- 
lowing holidays: 

New  Year's  Day. 
Memorial  Day. 
Fourth  of  July. 
Labor  Day. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Christmas  Day. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  no  Increase  in  the  total  number  of  hours  at  present 
allowed  on  set  time  work,  which  hours  are  understood  to  include  overtime,  and 
in  setting  time  on  new  Jobs  it  shall  be  cieariy  understood  between  employer  and 
molder  whether  the  time  is  straight  time  or  includes  overtime,  and  if  so,  how 
much. 

5.  It  is  agreed  that  should  the  foreman  or  other  representative  of  the  em- 
ployer fail  to  adjust  any  difference  resiK?cting  output  or  other  matter  with  the 
moider,  or  failing  to  agree  with  him  the  shop  committee  or  representative  of  the 
unions,  it  shnll  then  be  submitted  for  decision  to  a  standing  arbitration  board 
coniiK)Hed  of  three  representatives  each  of  the  foundrymen  and  the  Iron  Molders' 
Unions  Nos.  125  and  375,  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  to  be  final  and 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  l)oth  parties.  Pending  this  decision  there  is  to  be  no 
change  in  the  situation  as  it  stood  immediately  before  the  question  was  raised 
at  the  instance  of  either  party. 

6.  Regulation  of  the  apprentice  system  so  as  to  compel  apprentices  to  com- 
plete their  term  of  four  years  shall  be  mutually  enforced. 

7.  It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  in  case  of  any  arrange- 
ment being  made  by  the  officers  of  the  International  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
North  America  and  the  National  B'ounders'  Association  having  any  reference  to 
the  question  of  differentials  now  under  consideration  by  the  officers  of  either 
association  it  shall  be  made  a  part  of  this  agreement,  and  that  all  parties 
hereto  shall  be  bound  by  any  national  agreement  that  may  be  made  or  entered 
into  between  the  representatives  of  both  associations  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement 
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8.  This  agreement  is  to  continue  and  be  in  force  nntil  April  30th,  1904,  and 
unless  thirty  days  preyious  thereto  notice  of  a  desire  to  change  any  of  the  con- 
ditions of  this  agreement  be  giyen  by  either  party  thereto,  then  this  agreement 
is  to  continue  and  be  in  force  until  April  30th,  1905. 

The  above  parties  hereto  pledge  their  best  efforts  to  carry  out  this  agreement 
In  good  faith ;  there  shall  be  no  change  made  in  the  shop  practices  and  customs 
as  they  generally  prevailed  in  the  past  year  in  the  foundries  in  this  district; 
but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  improved  practices  which  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  as  fair  to  both  parties,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement  the  iron  molders'  unions  shall  make  no  further 
demands  upon  the  foundrymen. 

In  witness  hereof  we  subscribe  ourselves  on  this  22nd  day  of  April,  1903. 

In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  in  the  Mil- 
waukee district 

iBviNo  H.  Reynolds  (Chairman). 
8.  L.  G.  Knox. 
Walter  Read. 

W.  J.  TUBNEB. 

C.  R.  Falk. 
O.  W.  Gbeenbladk. 
In  behalf  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Unions  Nos.  125  and  375. 

John  Mebz  (Secretary), 

Edwin  A.  Sgaife. 

John  B.  Joyce. 

Thomas  R.  Hanna. 

William  Flamm. 

Paul  Ebokeb. 

The  general  manager  of  a  Chicago  plant  employing  75  molders 
said: 

We  have  no  objection  to  unions  in  themselves.  Our  objection  is  to 
their  apprentice  rules,  restriction  of  output  where  it  exists,  and 
employment  of  nonunion  men.  This  rule  against  nonunion  men  pre- 
vents employers  from  using  or  getting  at  any  surplus  of  labor  that 
is  adrift  and  interferes  with  the  natural  law  or  supply  and  demand  in 
labor.  In  our  foundry  almost  every  day  we  discharge  a  man  for  not 
doing  a  fair  day's  work.  He  will  say  he  would  like  to  do  it,  but  the 
shop  conmiittee  would  not  allow  him;  that  the  union  would  fine  him, 
etc.  Of  course  these  statements  may  not  be  true,  but  we  are  left  to 
believe  that  they  are.  Up  to  2  years  ago,  the  supply  of  men  being  in 
excess  of  demand,  the  men  would  do  more  work.  The  restrictions 
have  increased  within  the  last  2  years  because  of  this  increased  inde- 
pendence of  the  men.  We  find  that  they  will  not  permit  apprentices 
to  do  what  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do.  They  arc  not  allowed  to 
do  as  much  as  a  man  even  where  they  can.  We  are  discharging  from 
12  to  20  men  per  week  for  restriction.  If  a  man  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue 2  or  8  days  at  an  underproduction  rate  of  speed,  the  other  men 
forever  thereafter  will  do  no  more  than  he  did,  owing  to  the  set  sys- 
tem. For  this  reason  a  continual  discharging  of  men  is  necessary. 
Restriction  is  20  per  cent  over  that  of  5  years  ago;  and  as  we  can  not 
permit  the  total  output  of  our  plant  to  decrease,  the  continuous 
employment  of  more  men  becomes  necessary.  Iinproved  conditions, 
new  or  better  tools  are  not  recognized  in  output.    Men  will  do  no  more 
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with  good  tools,  equipment,  and  facilities  than  with  old  tools.  The 
ability  of  foremen  or  superintendents  in  setting  up  a  plant  for  the 
work  is  not  allowed  to  show  in  results.  New  work  brought  in  under 
best  conditions  yields  only  about  five-eighths  of  the  superintendent's 
estimate  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  We  believe  it  is  true  that  there 
were  some  cases  of  overcrowding  the  men  during  the  hard  times,  but 
it  certainly  was  not  done  in  our  foundry,  so  you  can  readily  see  that 
we  would  naturally  object  to  be  made  to  suffer  along  with  founders 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  a  man's  necessities  to  overrush  the  work. 

The  shop  foreman  at  this  plant  cited  a  case  of  a  two-step  pulley,  12 
inches  largest  step,  4-inch  face,  weighing  30  pounds.  The  men  had 
made  five  pieces  for  a  day's  work  for  5  years.  The  pattern  was  out  of 
the  shop  for  a  month,  then  brought  back.  A  man  then  made  four  and 
was  discharged.  The  next  day  another  man  made  four,  and  he  was 
discharged.  The  next  day  the  man  put  upon  the  work  quit  within  an 
hour.  The  committee  then  called  on  the  superintendent  and  said  thfi^t 
the  union  had  decided  that  four  was  a  day's  work  and  stated  that  the 
pattern  was  in  bad  shape.  The  foreman  said :  "  If  I  smooth  up  the 
pattern  and  get  it  in  good  shape,  will  five  be  all  right?  "  The  com- 
mittee said  "  No ;  four  is  a  day's  work."  The  foreman  states  he 
believes  a  man  can  make  five  of  them  and  be  out  of  the  foundry  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is,  he  could  make  five  in  6  hours. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  experience  that  shop  equipment  does 
not  count  for  much  on  output  in  districts  where  the  set  day's. work 
prevails.  The  result  is  that  a  great  many  foundries  that  would 
otherwise  put  in  tracks  for  carrying  the  iron  let  the  men  carry  it  in 
ladles  themselves.  One  case  in  particular  was  found  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  where  a  new  and  strictly  up-to-date  foundry  with  all 
modern  appliances  and  conveniences  was  getting  out  no  greater  output 
than  old  foundries  that  lacked  all  of  these  aids  to  labor. 

CAR  WHEELS,  ETC. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  production  of  railroad  freight-car 
wheels  by  the  workmen.  The  output  varies  according  to  shop  meth- 
ods. Where  the  "circular-floor"  system  is  used  the  output  of  a 
molder  with  a  good  helper  will  be  18  to  20  wheels,  according  to  shop 
capacity  and  equipment.  Several  union  and  nonunion  foundries  vis- 
ited showed  the  same  result.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  stand- 
ard 33-inch  double-plate  regular  freight-car  wheels  weighing  from 
600  to  700  pounds,  which  are  usually  done  on  piecework  plan.  On 
"  horizontal  floors  "  the  output  for  a  molder  and  helper  runs  from  22 
to  25  wheels  a  day.  Often  the  production  per  man  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  wheels  the  rack  or  stall  allotted  to  him  will  hold.  Where 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  crowded  and  wheels  have  to  be  "  stacked 
up  "  bad  work  conmionly  results,  and  this  is  discouraged  by  em- 
ployers as  not  being  economicaL 
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In  one  shop — nonunion — where  wheels  were  made  on  the  piecework 
system  the  employer  said:  "  We  restrict  the  men  to  a  certain  number 
a  day.  In  fact,  20  is  all  they  can  get  in  their  racks,  and  we  would 
not  permit  stacking.  In  the  wheel  business  the  arrangement  of  the 
shop  is  its  own  restriction.  We  get  the  full  capacity  of  our  shop  and 
do  not  believe  we  would  care  to  ask  men  to  do  more." 

A  Chicago  company  has  let  a  contract  for  a  new  wheel  foundry 
which  is  to  be  an  improved  "  circular  floor,"  so  equipped  that  an  out- 
put of  22  to  25  wheels  is  expected,  as  on  a  horizontal  floor.  The 
superintendent  said  he  felt  assured  the  men  would  not  object  to  mak- 
ing that  number.  He  said :  "  With  good  modern  equipment  and  a 
good  helper  a  molder  can  make  25  wheels  now  with  as  little  physical 
exhaustion  as  when  he  made  16  under  old  conditions." 

The  freight-car  wheel  molder  is  not  an  all-round  molder  and  does 
not  require  the  skill  that  is  necessary  in  other  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, though  he  does  require  strength  and  endurance.  No  machines 
are  used  in  wheel  foundries,  so  far  as  could  be  learned. 

Freight-car  oil  box«§  were  made  in  one  plant  where,  under  non- 
union conditions,  at  piecework,  a  molder  without  a  helper  produced  18 
boxes  a  day  at  13  cents  each.  When  the  shop  was  unionized  piece- 
work was  abolished  and,  at  a  day-scale  rate  of  $2.50,  10  oil  boxes 
became  the  limit  or  "  set,"  and  no  scale  man  would  produce  more. 
The  business  agent  of  the  union  stated  that  under  piece  rates  and  the 
pressure  of  hard  times  the  output  of  this  piece  had  been  speeded  up 
until  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  a  reasonable  day's  work. 

On  brake  shoes  for  freight  cars,  made  out  of  common  gray  iron,  a 
day's  work  for  a  molder  working  with  a  machine  was  125  flasks  a 
day,  with  2  shoes  in  a  flask,  or  250  brake  shoes,  at  2  cents  each. 
The  molder  paid  his  own  helper  and  worked  under  nonunion  con- 
ditions. The  same  work  was  done  by  hand  in  a  union  foundry,  where 
two  men  made  200  brake  shoes  at  a  cost  of  $4.10,  or  almost  identical 
with  the  machine  cost.  The  superintendent  said  the  men  could  make 
135  each,  and  if  they  were  on  piecework  he  believed  they  would  make 
150  each.  This  seems  to  bear  out  the  claim  of  the  union  that  the  ma- 
chine is  practicable  only  on  small  work  where  great  duplication  is 
required. 

IRON  HOLDERS  AND  THE  MACHINE. 

There  are  some  three  or  four  machines  in  the  iron-molding  busi- 
ness; some  of  them,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  over  20  years, 
are  known  as  squeezers.  The  machines  of  this  type  do  the  work 
which  the  molder  designates  as  ranmiing — ^by  which  he  means  pound- 
ing the  sand  down  around  the  pattern.  This  is  the  most  laborious 
part  of  the  trade.    Other  machines  are  sijnply  devices  for  dropping 
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the  pattetn  out  of  the  mold  after  it  has  been  made,  and  saves  the 

older  the  work  of  lifting  the  pattern  by  hand,  as  was  formerly 
done.  Another  machine  does  both — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  squeezer, 
has  a  device  for  keeping  the  pattern  free  in  the  sand  and  also  for 
lifting  it  out  after  the  mold  is  made. 

The  attitude  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  toward  the  machine  prior 
to  1900  was  that  of  ignoring  it.  They  did  not  try  to  keep  the  machine 
out  of  the  foundry  when  operated  by  common  labor,  though  declining 
to  operate  the  machine  themselves.  In  the  convention  of  1900  the 
national  officials  forcefully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  attitude  and 
urged  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  machine  must  be  reckoned 
with.  That  convention  voted  to  instruct  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation to  work  the  machine  whenever  they  were  permitted  by  the 
employers  to  do  so.  The  policy  of  the  organization  since  that  date 
has  been  to  get  control  of  the  machine. 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  facts  under  this  head  it  was 
found  that  the  owners  of  the  machines  generally  insist  upon  piece-price 
rates  for  machine  work,  and  in  all  localities  visited  where  unions  exist 
there  is  a  local  rule,  generally  accompanied  by  an  agreement  between 
the  employers'  association  and  the  union,  that  in  piece  shops  the  piece 
rate  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  the  molders  can  make  the  minimum  day 
wage  at  the  piece  rate.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  machine  piece 
rate  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  union  molders  from  operating  the 
machine  without  violating  this  rule — that  is  to  say,  union  molders 
can  not  make  the  minim^im  rate  on  the  machine  at  the  machine  piece 
rate,  and  naturally,  aside  from  the  rule  above  referred  to,  so  long  as 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  employment  at  the  daily  wage  rate 
they  will  not  take  the  machine.  In  every  case  investigated  where 
unions  were  charged  with  refusing  to  permit  their  men  to  work  on  the 
machine  this  state  of  facts  was  foimd  to  exist  and  the  local  officials 
vehemently  denied  that  there  was  any  other  reason  why  union  men 
would  not  operate  the  machine. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason,  and  that  is  that  it  is  hard  work 
to  operate  these  molding  machines,  much  harder  work  than  molding 
by  hand,  and  even  where  a  man  could  make  the  minimum  prevailing 
wage  at  the  machine  piece  price  it  is  found  that  it  requires  a  greater 
inducement  than  this  to  get  the  individual  workman  to  perform  this 
harder  labor. 

The  following  interview  with  a  large  foxmdryman  in  New  Jersey, 
who  does  an  immense  amount  of  railroad  work  in  addition  to  general 
/jobbing,  has  a  bearing  on  this  point: 

We  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.75  on  day  work  and  an  agreement 
that  piece-price  work  shall  net  as  much  as  the  mininmm  day  scale 
to  competent  molders.    I  believe  that  the  set  day's  work  exists  in  our 
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shop  in  day  work,  and  that  the  set  is  fixed  upon  each  pattern.  But 
with  our  3,000  patterns  we  have  not  yet  perfected  a  system  of  time- 
cost  keeping  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  absolute  tab  on  this,  and  I  anil9 
not  absolutely  certain  of  it.  Pieceworkers'  earnings  are  limited  by 
the  union  to  $3.60  a  day.  The  national  officials  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  said  in  our  office  that  they  would  not  stand  for  this  limit,  and 
we  have  men  who  are  getting  away  from  it  It  has  possibly  been 
repealed  by  the  local  union,  out  whether  it  has  or  not  it  exists  as 
common  sentiment,  as  our  best  mechanics  earn  the  limit  and  quit 
at  4  o'clock.  About  10  per  cent  of  our  men  earn  less  than  the  limit, 
in  fact,  can  not  earn  it.  In  the  piece  department  we  have  10  per  cent 
who  regularly  earn  more  than  tne  limit,  and  these  men  are  not  fined 
or  interfered  with  now,  as  far  as  we  know.  Two  years  ago  these 
men  would  have  been  fined,  but  the  national  officials  came  here  and 
stopped  that  business.  We  have  seven  pieceworkers  who  are  con- 
ceded by  the  union  to  be  incompetent  molders  and  who  do  not  earn  the 
minimum  scale.  We  do  not  cut  piece  prices  where  a  few  exceptional 
men  earn  too  much  money  on  certain  patterns,  and  in  such  cases  to 
prevent  the  discontent  that  is  bound  to  spring  up  in  a  shop  where 
some  men  are  earning  a  great  deal  more  than  anyone  else,  we  ask  these 
men  to  make  fewer  pieces  and  put  on  more  men  when  the  men  are 
obtainable.  Of  course  if  all  the  men,  or  even  most  of  the  men,  were 
making  very  high  wages  on  piece  rate  we  would  probably  cut  them. 
Unscrupulous  manufacturers  who  use  the  speed  of  the  fastest  men 
to  scale  down  ^e  rates  have  made  piecework  very  unpopular  with 
all  workmen,  and  we  all  have  to  sufier  from  their  mistakes. 

In  the  machine-molding  works  the  machine  will  do  the  work  of 
about  three  men,  and  on  certain  work  it  does  very  much  better  work. 
We  find  that  union  men  will  not  operate  the  machine;  the  work  is 
very  heavy  and  hard  and  trying.  Not  only  will  union  men  not  oper- 
ate the  machine,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  English-speak- 
ing men  who  will  work  them.  Our  experience  has  been  that  only 
Italians  and  that  class  of  labor  can  be  employed.  We  have  the  Tabor 
molding  machine,  which  does  both  squeezing  and  lifts  the  pattern. 
We  find  the  machine  makes  a  perfect  mold.  For  instance,  we  made 
a  rail  brace  that,  when  made  by  hand,  had  to  be  filed  and  fitted ;  the 
machine  makes  such  a  perfect  casting  that  we  now  never  have  to  touch 
these  braces ;  they  always  fit  neatly. 

We  have  been  suffering  from  incompetent  workmen  for  three 
years  past.  Men  who  have  no  right  to  the  title  of  molders  can  get 
jobs  now  and  demand  the  minimum  scale.  Of  course  we  are  not 
compelled  to  hire  such  men  and  are  not  prevented  from  discharging 
them,  but  the  labor  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  take  these  men  or 
get  none,  and  we  emplov  any  men  we  can  find  and  get  all  out  of  them 
we  can  with  the  result  tliat  we  are  paying  a  larger  cost  for  our  output 
than  we  would  with  first-class  labor.  R  is  all  right  to  say  that  the 
union  does  not  compel  us  to  pay  the  minimum  scale  to  incompetent 
workmen,  but  what  does  that  matter  so  long  as  we  have  got  to  have 
the  men  and  incompetent  men  will  not  work  for  any  less  wages? 
Certainly  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  union,  and  we  are  not  making 
it  as  a  charge  against  the  union,  but  simply  giving  it  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  less  output  and  increased  cost  during  the  last  three  years. 
I  wiU  say  that  the  union  is  not  recognized  in  tliis  plant    At  the 
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same  time,  it  is  true  that  practically  all  of  our  men,  possibly  all  of 
them  outside  of  the  machine  workers,  are  union  men  and  union  rules 
obtain. 

IRON  HOLDERS'  AGREEMENTS. RELATIVE  TO 
RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT. 

An  extended  interview  was  had  with  the  national  officials  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  relative  to  the  various  phases 
of  restriction.  One  of  these  officials  said :  "  There  is  no  recognized 
limitation  of  output  in  our  organization  at  the  present  time,  though 
this  could  not  be  said  several  years  ago.  Limitations  were  abolished 
at  one  of  our  previous  conventions,  and  since  that  time  we  have  never 
given  countenance  to  a  limitation  in  any  of  the  day  or  piece-work 
shops."  In  proof  of  this  a  number  of  trade  agreements  were  submitted 
from  the  files  in  the  general  office.  As  covering  the  whole  question, 
the  following  was  copied  from  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Tren- 
ton Malleable  Iron  Company  and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  No.  267, 
of  North  America. 

Akticle  5.  Arbitrary  limitations  of  output  on  the  part  of  molders, 
or  arbitrary  demands  for  an  excessive  amount  of  output  on  the  part 
of  the  foimdryman,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  equity  which 
should  govern  the  relationsnip  of  employer  and  employee,  all  attempts 
in  that  direction  by  either  party,  the  molder  or  foundryman,  are  to  be 
viewed  with  disfavor  and  will  not  receive  the  support  of  either  of  the 
respective  parties  to  this  agreement. 

This  is  an  application  to  the  general  jobbing  and  machine  foundries 
of  the  principle  which  obtains  in  the  stove  business.  This  clause,  it 
was  stated,  the  national  officials  are  ready  to  insert  in  any  working 
agreement  where  the  employer  is  willing  to  abolish  rushing,  pace  set- 
ting, etc.,  and  not  take  advantage  of  the  naturally  speedier  men  to  the 
detriment  of  good  average  men.  In  the  matter  of  the  "set  days' 
work  "  the  national  officers  have  on  several  occasions  inserted  clauses 
in  agreements  defining  clearly  their  position  in  the  matter. 

In  the  following  section  of  an  agreement  entered  into  the  20th 
day  of  May,  1904,  by  and  between  the  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Com- 
pany and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North  America,  the  term 
"  Shop  practices  that  work  an  injustice  to  the  foundryman "  is 
understood  to  mean  the  "  set "  on  patterns,  or  any  restrictive  policy, 
such  as  "  holding  down  apprentices,"  etc.  Clause  6  of  the  agree- 
ment reads  as  follows : 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  the  molders  shall  at  all 
times  work  faithfully  and  devote  their  entire  working  hours  to  the 
best  advantage  of  their  employers,  and  that  all  shop  practices  that 
work  an  injustice  to  the  foundryman  shall,  upon  his  complaint  to  the 
shop  committee,  be  investigated,  and  if  injustice  be  found  as  alleged, 
the  objectionable  practice  shall  be  removed.    Should  the  decision  of 
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the  shop  committee  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  foundryman,  he  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  buvsiness  agent  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  of  North  America,  who  shall  personally  make  an  investigation 
and  endeavor  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Should  the  dispute 
still  remain  unsettled,  either  party  to  this  agreement  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  for  its  reference  to  a  conference  committee,  com- 
posed of  three  represent  a  tivas  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  which  shall 
proceed  to  the  shop  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difference.  Should 
adjustment  again  fail  a  disinterested  party,  that  is,  a  party  identified 
with  neither  interests  of  the  partie.s  hereto,  but  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  is  to  be  called  upon  to  decide,  and  his  verdict  shall  be  accepted 
as  final  by  both  parties. 

Clauses  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  above,  occur  in  the  agree- 
ment of  April  29,  1903,  with  the  National  Water  Boiler  Company, 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  the  agreement  of  May  1,  1908,  between 
various  foundrymen  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity,  and  local  Union, 
No.  112,  of  Utica;  between  the  Gould  Coupler  Company,  of  Depew, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Iron  Molders'  conference  board  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity, 
signed  January  1,  1902,  and  between  various  foundrymen  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  and  Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  80,  signed  April  17,  1902, 
and  that  between  Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Manufacturing  Company 
and  Iron  Holders'  Union  No.  80,  signed  in  February,  1904. 

In  approximately  400  working  agreements  reference  was  made  to 
some  form  of  restriction  in  not  more  than  40,  and  this  was  explained 
by  the  national  officials  by  the  statement  that  "  the  employers  do  not 
bring  the  subject  up.  We  are  always  willing  to  cover  the  matter 
when  it  is  brought  to  our  attention.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  seldom 
brought  up  for  consideration,  it  seems,  ought  to  prove  that  not  many 
foundrymen  are  looking  upon  it  as  the  burning  question  of  tlie  hour." 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the 
national  officers  it  had  been  developed  in  this  investigation  that  some 
local  unions  do  have  a  set  day's  work,  and  have,  if  not  in  their  consti- 
tutions at  least  on  their  minutes,  resolutions  fixing  the  limit  of  earn- 
ings in  piece  shops,  Hr.  John  P.  Frey,  vice- pi-esi dent  of  the  organiza- 
tion, said : 

We  will  require  any  lociil  union  to  repeal  anv  such  by-law  or  rescind 
any  such  resoluti(m  whenever  our  attention  is  called  to  it.  In  most 
cases  these  resolutions  are  old.  You  say  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  such 
a  rule,  enacted  years  ago,  but  still  in  force,  limiting  the  earnings  in 
piece  shops.  The  fact  is  there  are  no  piece  shops  in  Hartford  at  this 
time.  The  rule  was  made  long  ago  and  is  a  dead  letter.  In  one  of 
the  cases  you  cite,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  there  was  a  limit.  We  had 
it  removed.  The  firm  stated  that  an  official  removal  would  mean 
nothing,  as  the  men  still  retained  a  "tacit  understanding."  We 
stated  then  that  if  members  of  that  local  did  not  come  into  that  shop 
and  break  that  limit  we  would  bring  in  men  from  other  unions  that 
would  break  it,  and  if  necessary  the  national  officials  would  go  into 
(he  foundry,  take  off  their  coats,  and  break  that  limit.     In  giving 
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you  extracts  from  that  conference  report  I  fear  the  firm  in  question 
failed  to  quote  to  you  these  statements. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  organization  toward  machines  the 
following  agreements  were  submitted  in  evidence: 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  BETWEEN  THE 
STANLEY  G.  FLAGG  COMPANY  AND  THE  IRON  MOLDBRS'  UNION 
NO.  111. 

First.  Mr.  Flagg  a.^ees  to  oi)erate  the  so-called  Bryan  Vacuum  molding 
machines  with  nioldei*s,  members  of  the  uni(»ii,  nnder  the  day's  work  system, 
commencing  April  29,  1902,  and  continuing  same  for  a  period  of  3  weeks. 

Second.  If  after  the  above-named  period  Mr.  Flagg  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
output  of  the  molders  he  will  be  privileged  to  replace  them  with  unskilled  labor 
for  such  period  as  is  covered  by  the  New  York  agreement,  which  instniinent 
the  molders  will  be  privileged  to  use,  to  delinitely  settle  their  contention  that 
the  so-called  machine  should  be  operated  by  molders,  members  of  the  union 
only. 

Third.  Pending  a  definite  settlement  the  molders  agi*ee  not  to  strike  the  shops 
nor  in  any  manner  prevent  the  members  of  the  union  from  working. 

Fourth.  It  is  understood  that  the  molders  while  working  on  the  said  so- 
called  machine  will  endeavor  to  bring  out  its  best  possibilities,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther understood  that  this  agreement  will  not  prevent  either  party  to  it  or  both 
from  making  an  efl:*ort  t«  effect  a  settlement  before  applying  the  New  York  agree- 
ment, as  luider stood,  in  this  case.  * 

MEMORANDUM  OF  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  MR.  VALENTINE  AND 
COMMITTEE  OF  MOLDERS  AND  MR.  EMMONS  AND  MR.  RAMP, 
REPRESENTING  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  MAY  1,  1903. 

This  memorandum  was  presented  to  the  members  of  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
Schenectady  and  by  such  union  ratified  at  a  meeting  held  the  evening  of  May  1, 
1903. 

(1)  The  molders  shall  cooperate  with  the  foreman  of  the  foundry  In  the 
introduction  of  any  new  or  improved  methods  and  render  such  assistance  as  may 
be  in  their  power  to  their  successful  introduction.  It  is  understood  that  any 
piecework  prices  made  before  the  pattern  is  put  into  the  sand  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  tentative,  subject  to  changes  which  may  be  ne<*essary,  either  in  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  prices,  are  to  be  done  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  shop 
committee  and  the  foreman  of  the  foundry,  and  that  any  discussion  In  regard 
to  prices  is  to  be  had  without  prejudice. 

(2)  The  present  molders  employed  upon  the  large  molding  machine  are  to 
accept  piecework  for  such  work  as  soon  as  a  list  can  be  prepared,  such  list  of 
prices  to  be  nmtually  agi-eed  uix)n  by  the  Interested  men  and  the  foreman  of  the 
foundry.  In  the  event  of  the  interested  men  and  the  foreman  not  being  able  to 
agree  upon  any  prices,  the  sliop  (X)mmittee  Is  to  be  called  Into  the  matter.  This 
is  substantially  in  accord  with  memorandum  dated  November  4,  1901,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  W.  T.  Clark. 

It  is  understood  that  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  large  power  ram- 
ming machines  are  not  wholly  perfected  m'echanlcally,  the  operators  are  not  to 
be  charged  with  any  lost  work  due  to  cir(*umstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  This  Is  to  be  continued  until  the  machines  are  mutually  pronounced 
I)erfected.  In  the  event  of  tiie  molders  not  accepting  the  proposal  that  the  work 
be  done  by  the  piece,  they  are  to  be  paid  by  the  day  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day. 
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(3)  The  committee  from  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  will  undertake  to  supply 
the  company  with  men  known  as  "Machine  operators,"  if  necessary  im- 
porting men.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  such  men  are  to  be  capable,  expe- 
rienced men,  and  are  to  be  procured  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
they  accept  a  day  rate  of  $2.25  per  day;  that  they  are  to  work  at  the  estab- 
lished piecework  prices  and  are  Expected  to  give  the  company  the  full  output  of 
the  machines ;  that  they  are  to  be  employed  on  trial,  and  if  they  fail  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  produce  work  of  a  proper  quality  and  reasonable  quantity 
the  company  is  under  no  obligations  to  retain  them  in  its  employ.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  this  will  not  prevent  the  employment  of  so-called  molders,  provided 
they  agree  to  the  conditions  which  prevail. 

(4)  It  is  understood  that  the  above  applies  to  the  brass  foundry  also. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THB  TWIN  CITY  FOUNDRYMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  IRON  MOLDERS'  UNIONS  NOS.  176  AND  232,  OF  MINNE- 
APOLIS AND  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  MAY  28,  1903. 

Clause  5.  Machine  molding  as  at  present  carried  on  shall  not  be  disturbed 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement.  This  shall'  not  deprive  shops  which  are  not 
using  machines  at  the  present  time  of  putting  in  machines  and  using  them 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  other  foundries  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

Clause  8.  It  is  agreed  that  restriction  of  output  shall  not  be  countenanced  In 
any  way. 

In  reply  to  the  statemejit  that  "  a  set  day's  work,"  either  on  specific 
patterns  or  Biased  on  a  certain  number  of  "  flasks  "  per  day,  destroyed 
all  advantage  to  be  derived  from  improved  facilities  in  foundries, 
the  union  officials  submitted  several  agreements. 

Clause  two  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Greorge  F. 
Blake  Manufacturing  Company,  of  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the 
Iron  and  Brass  Molders'  Union,  No.  106,  of  Boston,  and  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  of  North  America  provides  as  follows : 

All  molders  shall  be  on  the  floor  ready  to  commence  work  at  7  a.  m. 
and  1  p.  m.    No  molder  shall  leave  the  foundry  until  the  whistle 


thereby.  There  shall  be  no  interference  or  dictation  by 
to  amount  of  work  done  by  apprentices.  All  molders  are  expected 
to  leave  the  foundry  when  whistle  blows,  whether  they  are  through 
pouring  or  not,  unless  asked  to  stay  by  the  foreman  in  charge,  and  all 
such  men  asked  by  the  foreman  to  stay  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
regular  rate  of  overtime. 

Clause  six  of  an  agreement  entered  into  the  19th  of  January, 
1904,  between  the  Hudson  River  Foundry  Company  and  Local  Union 
No.  50,  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  as  follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  if  improvements  are  made  in  appliances  for  mold- 
ing, that  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  make  a  new  piece  price  on 
the  same,  and  a  conference  may  be  had  between  the  company  and  the 
shop  committee  for  that  purpose. 
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It  is  agreed  that  if  molding  machines  shall  be  placed  in  the  shop, 
that  the  molders  shall  use  the  same  to  its  best  ad  vantege  and  shall  in  no 
way  restrict  the  output  that  may  be  established  by  competent  judges. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  AFFECTING  WAGES  AND  SHOP  CON- 
DITIONS BETWEEN  THE  SOLID  STEEL  CASTING  COMPANY,  OF 
CHESTER,  PA.,  AND  IRON  MOLDERS*  UNION  NO.  313. 

First  The  minimum  wage  rate  of  all  molders  shall  be  ($3)  three  dollars  per 
day  of  ten  hours,  and  future  piecework  prices  shall  be  set  in  accordance  with  the 
above  minimum  rate  as  a  basis. 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  tenstrued  as  affecting  piecework 
prices  already  In  evidence,  it  being  miderstood  that  should  improved  rigging 
and  facilities  be  introduced  that  the  firm  will  be  Justified  In  requesting  a  read- 
justment of  piecework  prices. 

(C)  Nothing  in  the  above  clause  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  reopen- 
ing of  a  former  piece  price  that  may  be  in  dispute. 

(D)  This  agreement  shall  not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  limiting  the  pres- 
ent output 

(E)  It  is  understood  that  when  a  molder  through  old  age  or  other  physical 
Inability  becomes  unable  to  put  up  or  perform  the  average  day's  work  that  he 
shall  be  free  to  work  for  a  rate  below  that  of  the  minimum,  provided  said  rate 
be  agreeable  to  the  molder  and  the  committee  In  the  shop. 

It  was  clearly  insisted  that  when  a  minimum  scale  existed,  and 
molders  on  machines  at  piece  rates  could  not  make  the  scale,  the 
piece  rates  must  be  increased.  This,  it  was  contended,  was  a  wage 
question  and  not  a  restriction  question.  Union  molders  were  not  per- 
mitted to  refuse  to  operate  machines,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
refuse  to  operate  them  under  a  piece  rate  that  would  not  enable  them 
to  earn  the  minimum  wage.  As  to  the  "  day-and-a-doUar  "  or  "  day- 
and-a-half  "  system,  the  national  officers  are  flatly  against  it.  Said 
Mr.  Frey,  the  vice  president :  "  If  a  certain  number  of  flasks  is  a -good 
day's  work  and  the  scale  is  $3,  a  molder  should  put  up  all  he  can  for 
his  daily  wage.  Say  he  puts  up  25  flasks;  now  for  the  employer  to 
say  to  him, '  put  up  37  flasks  and  I  will  pay  you  $4.60,'  shows  one  of 
two  things,  either  25  flasks  is  not  a  good  day's  work  or  87  flasks  is 
an  outrageous  day's  work.  If  a  molder  is  not  doing  a  fair  day's 
work  we  will  try  to  make  him  do  it,  at  least  the  foreman  ought  to; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  not  permit  him  to  be  bribed  into  setting  an 
unreasonable  pace  for  other  men." 

In  asking  for  shorter  hours  the  iron  molders  insert  in  the  agree- 
ments a  clause  relative  to  output  similar  to  the  following,  which  is  the 
twelfth  clause  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  United  Iron 
Works  Company  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Iron  Molders'  Union  No. 
296: 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  output  of  the  foundry  will 
not  be  materially  reduced  by  the  reduction  from  10  to  9i  hours  as 
constituting  a  day's  labor,  wnich  reduction  is  made  at  the  request  of 
Uie  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  296  and  tiie  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
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North  America,  upon  their  assurance  that  the  reduction  in  hours  will 
work  no  material  reduction  in  the  output. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  demands  referred  to  exten- 
sively elsewhere  in  this  report,  Mr.  Frey  said  that  in  the  agreement  of 
June  17,  1902,  all  reference  to  the  "  set  day's  work  "  of  25  flasks  was 
eliminated,  as  was  also  the  question  of  recognition  of  union.  The 
Worcester  agreement  in  full  is  as  follows : 

MEMORANDUM   OF   AGREEMENT   BETWEEN   TOE AND 

IRON  MOLDERS'  UNION  NO.  5. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  17,  1902, 

The  minimum  wage  rate  for  moldera  shall  be  throe  dollars  a  day. 

Time  and  a  half  shall  be  paid  for  overtime,  exoopt  in  cases  of  accident  or 
causes  beyond  control  consuming  not  more  than  thirty  minutes,  and  double  time 
for  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

Molders  will  not  be  discriminated  against  for  serving  as  officers  of  their 
organization. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  the  moldci"s  guarantee  not  to  ask  for  an  advance 
on  the  minimum  or  a  shortening  of  the  work  day  during  the  life  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  promise  to  do  ali  in  their  power  to  raise  their  workmanship  to  the 
highest  standard. 

This  agreement  to  go  into  effect  from  date  and  continue  until  June  1,  1003, 
and  should  either  party  to  the  agreement  desire  any  change  or  modification  of 
its  terms  they  shall  notify  the  other  party  of  the  change  or  modification  desired 
at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  June  1,  19()3,  and  should  no  such  notification  be 
given  by  either  party  then  this  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  for  another  year, 
and  so  on.  ^ 

The  customs  of  the  trade,  established  before  and  without  unions,  do 
not  always  vanish  with  the  omissicm  of  any  recognition  of  the 
"  standard  day's  work  "  in  wage  agreemejits.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  entire  membership  of  an  organization  will  at  once,  individ- 
ually, re^spond  to  the  removal  of  the  limitations  on  output  by  a 
national  convention  of  that  organization.  Trade  customs,  "  shop 
practices,"  gi-ow;  they  become  as  nuich  a  part  of  the  man  as  his  skill 
as  a  molder,  and  if  they  do  not  yield  on  the  instant  to  resolutions  of 
conventions  even  of  his  craft  union,  or  to  clauses  in  wage  agreements 
made  by  his  own  delegates,  employers  should  remember  that,  on  their 
part,  they  have  been  as  much  responsible  for  the  "  set "  as  have  the 
workmen,  and  that  only  recently  have  employers'  associations  out- 
grown the  custom ;  hence  for  its  entire  eradication  in  individual  cases 
time  will  be  necessary. 

An  attempt  to  draw  up  a  national  agreement  lx»twe«n  the  National 
Founders'  Association,  headquarters  at  Detroit,  and  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  of  North  America  was  made  in  March,  1903.  Negotiations 
are  still  pending,  and  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  reproduce  the 
propositions  submitted  by  each  side  to  the  controversy.    The  purpose 
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of  the  two  associations  is  to  formulate  such  an  agreement  as  already 
exists  with  the  stove  manufacturers — one  that  will  protect  the  work- 
men from  the  cutting  of  the  piece  price  in  piecework  shops  and  from 
tasks  set  by  a  pace  maker  in  day  shops.  The  propositions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Proposition    Submitted    by    Repbebentatives    of    the    National    Founders* 

Association. 

First  That  in  event  of  a  dispute  arising  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
employed  by  u  member  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  the  two  associations,  or  the  general  conference  when 
assembled,  to  adjust  such  dispute  in  an  equitable  manner,  based  upon  the  condi- 
tion prevailing  at  the  time  in  the  shop  in  which  the  dispute  may  arise. 

Second.  That  there  shall  be  no  set  day's  work  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or 
foundrymen  unless  by  mutual  agreement 

Third.  There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  output 

Fourth.  There  shall  be  no  limit  upon  a  man's  earning  capacity,  whether  work- 
ing by  the  day,  the  piece,  or  premium  system. 

Fifth.  The  right  of  a  foundi*ymau  to  introduce  molding  machines  or  im- 
proved appliances  of  any  kind  in  his  foundry,  shall  not  be  questioned,  and  it  is 
to  be  optional  with  the  foundryman  as  to  whom  he  employs  thereon,  due  con- 
sideration and  preference  to  be  given  to  those  who  will  produce  the  work  at  the 
least  cost  price. 

Sixth.  There  are  to  be  no  fines  or  restrictions  placed  upon  a  molder  for  the 
purpose  of  handicapping  or  retarding  him  in  any  way  from  putting  forth  his 
best  efforts  to  produce  the  best  quality  and  quantity  of  work  in  the  shortest 
time. 

Seventh.  When  castings  are  made  under  any  other  than  the  day-work  system 
in  a  foundry,  the  prices  are  to  be  so  set  as  to  enable  a  molder  to  earn  at  least 
the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  said  foundry.  When  a  piece  price  is  established 
there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  same  excepting  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
facilities  or  conditions. 

•  Eighth.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time,  and 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  the  following  legal  holidays :  Jjabor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Christmas,  and  Fourth  of  July,  except  in  Canada,  when  July  1  shall 
be  substituted. 

Ninth.  There  is  to  be  no  sympathetic  strike  or  lockout  on  the  part  of  the 
molders  or  foundrymen. 

Tenth.  There  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  in  any  of  the  foundries  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  National  Founders'  Association  w^hejjein  members  of  the  Iron 
Holders'  Union  of  North  America  are  employed,  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  exiecutive  board  of  the  respective  organizations.  No  matter  what  the 
cause  may  be  or  the  alleged  provocation  on  either  side,  the  questions  In  dispute 
must  be  submitted  through  the  regular  channels  for  adju.stment  and  decision ; 
pending  this  decision  neither  side  siiouid  take  any  arbitrary  action.  Should 
there  be  any  breach  of  this  rule  and  its  provisions,  or  the  si)irit  of  the  same 
violated  and  result  in  a  cessation  of  work  by  the  members  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  of  North  America  in  a  body,  or  should  there  be  a  lockout  ordered  by  the 
meml)er  of  the  National  Foundei-s'  Assoc^iation  then  the  members  of  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union  of  North  America  so  offending  are  to  be  expelled  fi-om  member- 
ship, likewise  the  member  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  so  offending  is 
to  be  expelled  from  the  association. 
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BASIC   WAGE  BATE   SUBJECT  TO  DIFFBBENTIALB. 

The  basic  wage  rate  is  to  be  based  upon  local  conditions  and  be  subject  to  the 
following  differential : 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  bench  and  floor  molders,  who  have 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  of  four  years  at  the  trade  of  molding,  may  be 
employed  at  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  less  than  the  basic  wage  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  foundry  or  foundries  in  the  locality  for  which  the  agreement  is 
made. 

SXPIBATION   or   AGREEMENT  BETWEEN   THE    NATIONAL  FOUNDEBS*    ASSOCIATION    AND 
THE  IBON  MOLDEBS'  UNION  OF  NOBTH   AMEBICA. 

All  agreements  entered  into,  either  locally  or  nationally,  between  the  members 
of  the  two  associations  shall  be  made  to  expire  as  of  the  same  date,  said  date  to 
be  October  1  of  each  year. 

Pboposition  Submitted  by  Repbesentativbs  or  the  Ibon  Moldebs'  Union  or 

NoBTH  Amebica. 

It  haying  been  agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Founders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America  that  a  general  form  of 
national  agreement,  applicable  to  all  Jobbing  and  machinery  foundries,  is  desira- 
ble and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  members  of  both  associations,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  subcommittee  that  the  national  agreement  should  embody  the  following 
clauses : 

First.  That  arbitrary  limitation  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  molders  or  excess- 
ive demands  for  output  on  the  part  of  the  foundryman  or  his  representative  shall 
not  be  permitted,  nor  shall  the  practice  of  employing  a  **  pace  maker  "  be  given 
any  countenance  whatever,  and  it  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision if  a  molder  does  not  duplicate  the  output  of  one  so  employed ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  molder  shall  be  required  to  do  at  all  times  a  fair  and  reasonable 
day's  work. 

Second.  Should  there  arise  a  dispute  at  any  time  between  the  foreman  and  the 
molder  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  fair  day's  work  on  any  Job,  the  foreman 
should  take  the  question  up  with  a  committee  of  the  molders  in  the  foundry 
involved,  and,  failing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  understanding,  further  appeal  may 
be  had  to  the  national  officers  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  or  their  representative, 
or  as  provided  in  the  New  York  agreement 

Third.  Should  the  members  of  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  and  persist  in  this  violation,  causing  either  a  strike  or  a 
lockout,  the  party  so  offending  shall  receive  no  Riipi>ort  from  its  national  organi- 
zation and  shall  be  further  dealt  with  as  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  his  or  their 
association. 

Fourth.  Should  either  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  to  change  any  of  the  estab- 
lished shop  practices  or  conditions  or  make  any  other  change  which  would  affect 
the  interests  of  the  other  party  for  which  provision  has  not  been  made  in  this 
agreement  and  against  which  protest  is  raised  by  said  party,  then  it  is  agreed 
that  the  original  condition — that  is,  the  condition  immediately  preceding  the  pro- 
posed change — shall  not  be  disturbed,  but  shall  continue  in  effect  pending  a  deci- 
sion by  the  representatives  of  the  parties  In  dispute  or  as  prescribed  in  the  New 
York  agreement 

Fifth.  That  an  aged  molder  not  competent  to  perform  the  average  day's  work, 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  union,  be  privileged  to  work  for  such  a  rate  of 
wages  as  can  be  agreed  to  between  himself  and  the  foundryman  or  his  repre- 
sentative. 
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The  apprentice  who  has  just  completed  his  apprenticeship  of  4  years  and  is 
not  conn>etent  to  perform  the  average  day's  worlc  through  his  inexperience  or 
mechanical  inferiority  shall  be  privileged  to  work  for  the  employer  with  whom 
he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  at  such  a  rate  less  than  the  basic  wage  rate  as 
may  be  mutually  agreeable  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  months. 

Sixth.  That  should  any  dispute  arise  between  the  parties  hereto  the  foundry- 
man  agrees  to  meet  and  treat  with  a  committee  of  his  molders  or  such  repre- 
sentatives, local  or  national,  as  they  may  elect 

Seventh.  That  9  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Eighth.  That  the  basic  wage  rate  of  molders  shall  be per  day. 

Ninth.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  time,  and 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  the  following  legal  holidays :  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day,  Christmas,  and  Fourth  of  July,  except  in  Canada,  when  July  1  shall 
be  substituted. 

Of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  National  Founders'  or 
employers'  association,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  bear  directly  upon  the  questions  discussed  in  this  report, 
and  show  the  employers  to  be  alive  to  all  the  methods  of  restriction, 
even  the  "  set  day's  work,"  originally  established  by  themselves  or 
inherited  as  a  custom  of  the  trade.  It  should  be  said  here  that  the 
provision  that  when  a  "  set "  is  established  it  should  be  by  mutual 
agreement  is  met  in  many  foundries  now,  and  the  cases  of  arbitrary 
setting  by  the  union  are  not  more  numerous  than  those  of  arbitrary 
setting  by  superintendents,  even  in  union  foundries.  It  is  espexiially 
significant  that  in  the  second  section  of  the  proposition  submitted  by 
the  union  officials  these  questions  affecting  the  "set  "  may  be  appealed 
to  the  national  officers  of  the  union,  or  carried  to  joint  conference 
committees  under  the  terms  of  the  New  York  agreement.  This  effort 
to  provide  a  way  of  getting  the  final  fixing  of  a  "  set "  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  most  selfishly  interested  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
trend  of  the  times  in  these  matters. 

In  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  unions,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  deal  directly  with  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
report,  and  both  sets  of  propositions  should  be  carefully  studied. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  trade  of  iron  molding,  where  we  have 
found  a  very  widespread  adherence  to  an  ancient  custom  of  set  work 
and  in  which  we  find  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  American 
trade  unions,  we  find  in  one  branch,  the  stove  foundries,  an  almost 
ideal  method  adopted  by  the  union  and  the  employers  to  prevent 
restrictions,  and  in  the  other  branches  a  hopeful  effort  to  modify  the 
rigidity  of  old  customs  to  meet  modern  business  demands,  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  workmen  from  some  of  the  unquestioned  abuses 
arising  from  an  unprotected  limitless  production.  That  both  sides 
have  here  attempted  to  do  perhaps  too  much  at  once  need  not  pre- 
vent an  ultimate  agreement  on  some  simple  and  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples,  to  be  built  upon  from  time  to  time,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  stove  industry,  described  hereafter. 

The  comment  of  an  official  of  the  national  union  on  this  proposed 
agreement  is  here  submitted  as  it  appeared  in  the  official  magazine  of 
the  union : 

All  who  have  given  this  subject  intelligent  consideration  will  admit 
the  desirability  of  such  a  policy  and  the  great  satisfaction  it  will 
ultimately  give;  in  fact,  they  will  go  further  and  admit  that  it  is  a 
movement  in  accord  with  later-day  developments  and  will  surely  come 
to  pass. 

Although  the  forms  of  agreement  herewith  submitted  make  it 
appear  that  we  are  very  far  apart,  we  must  all  admit  the  desired  con- 
sunmiation  is  worth  striving  for.  The  subject  is  approached  by  the 
representatives  of  the  association  and  representatives  of  the  union 
from  original  premises  that  were  widely  aivergent,  and  it  is  only  by 
dispassionate,  unprejudiced,  broad-minded  discussion  we  can  ever 
hope  to  stand  upon  a  common  plane.  We  think  the  mistake  has  been 
in  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  the  initial  attempt,  and  are 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  the  better  policy  would  be  a  constructive 
one.  Let  the  points  agreed  upon  be  the  loundation,  and  build  as 
confidence  is  established  and  clearer  understanding  attained. 

STOVE  MOLDING. 

The  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association  grew  out  of  a 
strike  in  1886.  Originally  it  stated  its  purpose  to  be  that  of  "  protect- 
ing its  members  against  unjust  and  unlawful  action  of  labor  organiza- 
tions." Four  years  later  it  had  completed  a  plan  and  made  a  contract 
with  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  which  is  believed  to  be  the  nearest  an 
ideal  plan  for  the  protection  of  employers  and  employees  alike  when 
working  under  a  piece-rate  system  that  has  yet  been  devised.  There 
are  some  200  stove  foundries  in  the  United  States  and  but  63  in  the 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association.  The  63,  however, 
produce  over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  stoves  in  the  United 
States. 

The  workmen  are  employed  by  the  piece.  In  fixing  the  piece  rate 
an  effort  is  made  to  so  adjust  it  that  a  good  molder  can  earn  about  1 
cent  a  minute  for  actual  molding  time.  The  base  price  is  practically 
the  same  everywhere,  being  adjusted  by  national  conferences  of  the 
two  organizations,  but  there  is  a  scheme  of  differentials  for  districts 
based  upon  competitive  conditions.  Each  foundiy  has  a  book  con- 
taining the  piece  rate  for  each  piece  it  makes,  and  this  must  be  dis- 
played so  that  the  workmen  shall  have  free  access  to  it.  Any  attempt 
to  pay  less  than  the  price  printed  in  that  book  is  reported  by  the  work- 
man to  his  local  union  and  by  the  local  union  to  the  national.  The 
latter  reports  the  matter  to  the  officers  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association,  whose  duty  it  then  becomes  to  bring  this  member 
to  terms  and  compel  the  payment  of  the  book  price. 
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Under  this  arrangement  the  workmen  are  permitted  to  earn  what- 
ever they  can  without  danger  or  fear  of  danger  of  a  cut  in  piece  prices 
as  a  result  of  higher  earnings.  The  fact  is  fully  established  in  this 
investigation  that  the  restrictions  on  earning  powep  of  molders  which 
exist  in  other  branches  of  the  trade  do  not  exist  in  stove  molding,  and 
this  is  due  solely  to  the  joint  conference  and  price-list  plan  adopted 
by  the  two  associations.  References  to  this  satisfactory  system,  all 
pointing  conclusively  to  its  successful  working,  will  be  found  at 
several  places  in  this  report.  In  this  place  only  the  details  of  the 
plan  itself  will  be  presented.  A  similar  arrangement  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  polishers  and  buffers. 

The  association  has  not  had  a  strike  in  14  years ;  has  a  large  defense 
fund,  the  growth  of  years,  of  which  it  has  never  spent  one  dollar. 

The  basis  of  these  agreements,  as  found  in  the  rulings  of  the  confer- 
ences between  the  two  associations  made  from  time  to  time  since  1891, 
is  as  follows.  Special  attention  should  be  directed  to  clauses  15,  16, 
and  17,  in  which  the  related  quCvStions  of  hours  of  work  and  restric- 
tion of  output  are  dealt  with. 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENTS  IN  FORCE  AND  RULING  BETWEEN  THE 
IRON  MOLDERS'  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  STOVE 
FOUNDERS*  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ASSOCIATION. 

CONFIERENCE  1^1. 

WhercHfi  there  has  heretofore  existed  a  sentiment  that  the  members  of  the 
Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association  and  the  members  of  the  Iron 
Molders*  Union  of  North  America  were  necessarily  enemies,  and  in  consequence 
a  mutual  dislike  and  distrust  of  each  other  and  of  their  respective  organizations 
has  arisen,  provoking  and  stimulating  strife  and  111  will,  resulting  in  severe 
pecuniary  loss  to  both  parties:  Now,  this  conference  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  of  their  methods, 
aims,  and  objects,  believing  that  thereby  friendly  regard  and  respect  may  be 
engendered,  and  such  agreements  reached  as  will  dispel  all  inimical  senti- 
ments, p.event  further  strife,  and  promote  the  material  and  moral  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

CLAUSE  1,  CONFEBENCB  1891. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  adopt  the  principle  of  arbitration  In  the  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute  between  the  members  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America  and  the  members  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association. 

CLAUSE  2,  CONFEBENCE  1891. 

'I'hat  a  conference  committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  stove  molders  appointed  by  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America  and  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense 
Association,  all  to  hold  office  from  May  1  to  April  30  of  each  year. 

CLAUSE  3,  CONFERENCE  1891. 

Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association  and  the  molders  In  his  employ  (when  a  majority 
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of  the  latter  are  members  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union),  and  !t  can  not  be  settled 
amicably  between  them,  It  shall  be  referred  to  the  presidents  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations before  named,  who  shall  themselves  or  by  delegates  give  It  due  con- 
sideration. If  thoy  can  not  decide  It  satisfactorily  to  themselves  they  may,  by 
mutual  agreement,  summon  the  conference  connuiftee,  to  whom  the  dispute 
shall  be  referred,  and  whose  decision  by  a  majority  vote  shall  be  final,  and 
binding  ui)on  each  party  for  the  term  of  twelve  months. 

Pending  adjudication  by  the  presidents  and  conference  committee,  neither 
party  to  the  dispute  shall  discontinue  operations,  but  shall  proceed,  with  business 
in  the  ordinary'  manner.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  committee  of  conference, 
It  shall  be  filled  by  the  association  originally  nominating.  No  vote  shall  be 
taken  except  by  a  full  committee,  or  by  an  even  number  of  each  party. 

CLAUSE  4,   CONFERENCE   1892. 

Apprentices  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  In  the 
trade  thoroughly,  and  should  be  required  to  serve  four  years.  Any  apprentice 
leaving  his  employer  before  the  termination  of  his  a|)prenticeship  should  not 
be  permitted  to  work  in  any  foundry  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Iron  Molders* 
Union  of  North  America,  but  should  be  required  to  return  to  his  employer.  An 
apprentice  should  not  be  admitted  to  meml)ership  in  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
of  North  America  until  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  is  competent  to 
command  the  average  wages.  Kach  apprentice.  In  the  last  year  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, should  be  given  a  floor  between  two  journeymen  molders,  and  they, 
with  the  foreman,  should  pay  si)ecial  attention  to  his  mechanical  education  In 
all  classes  of  work. 

CLAUSE  5,   CONFERENCE   1892. 

The  general  rate  of  molders'  wages  should  be  established  for  each  year  with- 
out change. 

CLAUSE  6,    CONFERENCE    1892. 

When  the  members  of  the  Defense  Association  shall  desire  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  Molders'  Union  an  advance,  they  shall  each 
give  the  other  notice  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  end  of  each  year,  which 
shall  commence  on  the  1st  day  of  April.  If  no  such  notice  be  given,  the  rate 
of  wages  current  during  the  year  shall  be  the  rate  In  force  for  the  succeeding 
year. 

CLAUSE  7,  CONFERENCE  1892  (amended  1903). 

The  present  established  price  of  work  in  any  shop  should  be  the  basis  for 
the  determination  of  the  price  of  new  work  of  similar  character  and  grade, 
unless  the  presidents  of  the  two  organisations,  or  their  representatives,  shall 
decide  that  the  established  prices  of  similar  work  in  the  shop  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  price  of  competitive  goods  made  in  the  district, 

CLAUSE  8,   CONFERENCE   1893. 

Any  existing  inequality  In  present  prices  of  molding  in  a  foundry  or  between 
two  or  more  foundries  should  be  adjiLsted  as  soon  as  practicable  upon  the  basis 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  the  decision 
of  the  adjustment  committee  provided  by  the  conference  of  March,  1891. 

CLAUSE  9,   CONFERENCE   1890. 

Finns  composing  the  membership  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense 
Association  should  furnish  in  their  respective  foundries  a  book  containing  the 
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piece  prices  for  molding,  the  same  to  be  placed  In  the  bands  of  a  responsible 
person. 

CLAUSE   10,  CONFEBENCE  1896. 

New  work  should  always  be  priced  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  two  weeks  would  be  considered  a  reasonable  time ;  and  such 
prices,  when  decided  upon,  should  be  paid  from  the  date  the  work  Is  put  in 
the  sand. 

CLAUSE  11,  OONFEBENCE  1896  (amended  1903). 

The  members  of  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense  Association  shall 
furnish  to  their  molders  shovels,  riddles,  rammers,  brushes,  facing-bags,  hel- 
laws,  and  strike-off :  Provided^  however,  That  they  charge  at  actual  cost  tools  so 
furnished,  and  collect  for  the  same,  adopting  some  method  of  identification; 
and  when  a  molder  abandons  the  shop,  or  requires  a  new  tool  in  place  of  one 
so  furnished,  he  shall,  upon  the  retiu-n  of  the  old  tools,  be  allowed  the  full 
price  charged,  without  deducting  for  ordinary  wear,  the  damage  beyond  ordi- 
nary wear  to  be  deducted  from  amount  to  be  refunded. 

CLAUSE  12,  CONFERENCE  1896  (amended  1903). 

When  tt  is  shoion  that  the  aggregate  loss  on  account  of  dull  iron  amounts  to 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  work  poured  by  the  molders  in  any  one  heat, 
it  shall  be  deemed  a  bad  heat,  and  paymeut  shall  be  made  for  all  work  lost  from 
this  cause;  it  being  understood  that  when  more  than  one  cupola  is  used,  the 
molders  receiving  iron  from  each  cupola  shall  be  considered  the  same  as 
though  they  were  working  in  separate  shops  in  making  above  computation. 

If  sufficient  iron  is  not  furnished  the  molder  to  pour  off  his  work,  and  such 
work  has  to  remain  over,  he  shall  be  paid  for  such  work  remaining  over  at  one- 
half  the  regular  price. 

These  rules  shall  apply,  excepting  in  case  of  breakdown  of  machinery,  or 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  where  no  allowance  shall  be  made. 

'  CLAUSE  13,   CONFERENCE  1897. 

Whenever  a  difficulty  arises  between  a  member  of  the  Stove  Founders* 
National  Defense  Association  (whose  foundry  does  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  1891  conference)  and  the  molders  employed  by  him,  and 
said  difficulty  can  not  be  amicably  settled  between  the  member  and  his  em- 
ployees, it  shall  be  submitted  for  adjudication  to  the  presidents  of  the  two 
organizations,  or  their  representatives,  without  prejudice  to  the  employees  pre- 
senting said  grievance. 

CLAUSE  14,  CONFERENCE  1898. 

In  pricing  molding  on  new  stoves  when  there  are  no  comparative  stoves 
made  in  the  shop,  the  prices  shall  be  based  upon  competitive  stoves  made  in  the 
district;  thorough  comparison  and  proper  consideration  being  given  to  the 
merits  of  the  work  according  to  labor  involved. 

CLAUSE  15,  CONFERENCE  1899  (amendment  to  clause  9,  conference  1896). 

Stove  manufacturers,  members  of  the  Stove  Founders*  National  Defense 
Association,  shall  furnish  in  their  resi)ective  foundries  a  book  containing  the 
piece  prices  for  molding,  the  same  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of  the  foreman  of 
the  foundry,  and  a  responsible  molder,  agreeable  to  both  employer  and  employ- 
ees, said  book  to  be  placed  in  a  locker  on  molding  floor,  to  which  the  foreman 
and  the  molder  so  elected  shall  each  carry  a  key. 
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OLAUSE  18,  OONTEBENCB  1902. 

The  general  trend  of  industrial  development  is  toward  employing  skilled 
labor,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  skilled  work,  and  in  conformance  with  this 
tendency  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  members  of  the  Stove  Founders' 
National  Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North  America 
to  enable  the  molder  to  give  7  hours  of  service  per  day  at  molding,  and  to 
encourage  the  use  of  unskilled  help  to  perform  such  work  as  sand  cutting,  and 
work  of  like  character,  when  the  molder  can  be  given  a  full  day's  work. 

CLAUSE  17,  OONBXBENGE  1902. 

Inasmuch  as  !t  is  conceded  by  the  members  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National 
Defense  Association  that  the  earnings  of  a  molder  should  exercise  no  influence 
upon  the  molding  price  of  work,  which  is  set,  according  to  well-established 
precedent  and  rule  of  conference  agreements,  by  comparison  with  other  work 
of  a  like  kind,  the  placing  of  a  limit  upon  the  earnings  of  a  molder  in  the  7 
hours  of  molding  should  be  discountenanced  in  shops  of  members  of  the  Stove 
Founders'  National  Defense  Association. 

CLAUSE  18,  CONFERENCE  1902  (amended  1903). 

Molders  who  may  be  employed  as  '*  Gat  skinners  "should  receive  at  least  the 
minimum  rate  of  day  wages  prevailing  In  the  stove-plate  foundries  of  the  local- 
ity, but  should  they  earn  more  than  the  minimum  rate,  computing  the  value  of 
their  output  at  the  piece-price  rate,  they  should  be  paid  the  piece-price  rate. 

By  **  Oat  skinners  "  is  meant  only  such  men  as  are  employed  to  work  on  floors 
that  are  temporarily  vacant  through  the  absence  of  men  toho  are  regularly  enp- 
ployed  upon  said  floors.  Should  a  "  Gat  skinner "  he  employed  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  days  on  any  one  job  he  shall  he  paid  as  provided  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  clause  for  the  first  three  days,  hut  he  shall  he  paid  at  the 
piece-price  rate  for  every  day  he  is  employed  continuously  thereafter  on  the 
same  job, 

CLAUSE    19,     CONFERENCE     1902. 

When  a  full  floor  of  new  work  is  given  a  molder  he  should  be  guaranteed  the 
day-work  rate  of  pay  for  the  first  day,  in  order  that  he  may  be  given  an  opi»or- 
tunity  to  get  the  job  in  good  running  order  for  piece  work ;  if,  however,  the 
polder  should  earn  more  than  the  day-work  rate  he  should  be  paid  his  full 
earnings. 

CLAUSE    2Q,    CONFERENCE    1902. 

Where  a  change  of  job  is  made  the  molder  often  loses  considerable  time  and 
is  put  to  great  inconvenience  through  the  necessary  clamps,  boards,  and  other 
facilities  needed  for  the  job  not  being  supplied  to  him  promptly.  We  believe 
that  in  well-regulated  shops  that  should  be  made  a  feature  of  the  shop  manage- 
ment, and  should  be  a  subject  of  favorable  recommendation  to  the  members  of 
the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  Association. 

As  indicated  above,  the  presidents  of  the  two  associations  are  called 
into  a  conference  to  settle  any  grievance  that  may  come  up  on  the 
wage  question  or  the  conditions  of  work  in  any  foundry,  or  the 
attempt  of  any  stove  foundryman  to  pay  less  than  the  book  price,  or 
the  attempt  of  a  local  union  to  restrict  .output  or  earnings.  Only  once 
in  twelve  years  has  a  case  come  up  in  which  the  presidents  of  the  two 
organizations,  that  is,  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  and  the  National  De^ 
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fense  Association,  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  settlement  and  the 
case  has  gone  to  a  conference  committee  from  both  organizations. 

The  president  of  the  employei's'  association  stated  that  while  there 
were  some  restrictions  in  the  stove  mounting  and  polishing  depart- 
ments of  some  foundries,  the  mounters  and  polishers  being  in  an 
entirely  different  union  from  that  of  the  molders,  yet  these  restrictions 
were  being  abated  by  giving  the  mounters  and  polishers  the  same  sort 
of  assurance  that  piece  prices  would  not  be  cut  regardle§«^  of  output 
that  they  have  heretofore  given  the  molders.  In  other  words,  the 
piece  prices  for  mounting  and  polishing  have  been  made  a  part  of  the 
book  prices  and  the  employers  are  refusing  positively  to  make  any 
agreements  with  local  unions  or  with  the  national  officers  of  any 
organization  that  will  not  agree  to  abolish  all  limits  from  speed  in 
exchange  for  this  guaranty  of  a  universal  and  protected  piece  price. 
He  states  that  with  this  guaranty  they  are  having  no  trouble  with  the 
heretofore  restrictive  organization  and  that  in  all  departments  the 
matter  is  being  rapidly  adjusted. 

The  only  restrictions  found  in  the  stove  foundries  were  purely  local, 
and  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  unfair  discrimina- 
tion between  the  men  by  foremen — that  is,  to  prevent  the  "  pet " 
system. 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  submitted  the  following  statement,  which 
was  prepared  by  one  of  the  largest  of  the  stove  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  for  this  report : 

MEMORANDUM  ON  RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT. 

This  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood  by  those  who 
make  the  most  strenuous  charges  against  labor  unions. 

I  can  not  find  in  the  constitution  of  any  labor  union  a  law  or  deci- 
sion which  warrants  the"  statement  that  the  union  stands  for  any 
restriction  of  output. 

It  is  true  that  mdividual  members  of  trades  organizations,  or  indi- 
vidual groups  of  such  members,  and  local  unions  do  from  time  to  time, 
pass  laws  which  limit  the  output,  but  if  these  laws  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  national  officers  of  the  union,  they  are  usually 
removed. 

A  certain  large  manufacturing  corporation  had  occasion  to'  pur- 
chase the  business  of  a  competitor  who  was  making  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  a  different  part  of  the  same  city.  When  com- 
parison was  made  of  the  results  of  the  two  shops,  it  was  found  that 
the  shop  which  had  been  purchased  and  which  was  thoroughly  domi- 
nated by  union  rules,  was  producing  one-third  less  product  than  was 
the  original  factory,  whicn  though  union  in  membership,  was  not 
under  tne  lead  of  a  violent  committee  and  ignorant  walking  delegates. 

It  seemed  so  unnatural  that  men  in  the  same  city  with  the  same 
facilities  and  opportunities,  same  reason  for  earning  money,  were 
earning  in  one  lactory  an  average  of  $4  per  day,  while  in  the  other 
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they  were  restricted  to  $2.75  per  day,  and,  the  work  being  piecework, 
were  content  to  be  idle  during  working  hours,  instead  of  earning. 

Upon  a  closer  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  these  men  had  a 
shop  rule,  or  shop  agreement,  by  which  no  man  should  earn  more  than 
$2.75  per  day. 

The  employer  immediately  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  president  of  the  national  union  to  which  the  men  belonged;  he 
investigated  the  matter  thoroughly  and  found  the  charge  true;  he 
called  a  mating  of  the  employees,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  rule, 
and  within  10  days  the  product  of  this  factory  had  risen  to  the  same 
as  in  the  other,  and  the  earnings  of  the  men  were  alike. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  a  series  of 
investigations  were  started  by  the  owner  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
reason  for  such  an  unnatural  condition  as  this  shop  rule.  It  was  found 
that  5  or  6  years  previous,  by  reason  of  the  unfairness  of  a  superin- 
tendent then  employed  by  the  firm,  a  number  of  men  whom  he  favored 
were  given  choice  work  and  enabled  to  earn  from  $5  to  $6  per  day, 
while  those  who  were  in  disfavor  could  not  earn  more  than  $2  per  day. 

To  remove  this  unfair  condition  those  men  were  willing  to  give  up 
their  earnings  and  accept  a  rule  for  restrictive  power  from  a  purely 
honest  altruistic  standpoint. 

The  method  of  the  Stove  Founders'  Association  in  controlling  its 
members  will  appear  from  an  instance  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
when  one  of  them  neglected  to  hang  the  price  book  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  or  in  any  place,  in  fact,  in  his  stove  foundry.  The  local  union 
notified  the  national  president  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  who  in 
turn  notified  the  president  of  the  Stove  Founders'  National  Defense 
Association.  The  establishment  was  notified  to  hang  the  price  book 
in  the  foundry  room  as  per  the  national  agreement  (clause  15).  The 
proprietor  replied  that  he  had  neve'r  conceded  the  right  of  the  associa- 
tion to  run  his  business  any  more  than  he  conceded  the  right  of  the 
Iron  Holders'  Union  to  do  so ;  that  he  expected  to  operate,  since  he 
owned,  the  foundry  in  question.  The  association  replied  stating  that 
the  proprietor  had  been  a  member  of  the  organization  for  a  great 
length  of  time;  that  he  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  rule  requiring 
the  hanging  of  the  price  book  in  the  foundry  in  a  conspicuous  place ; 
that  he  had  promptly  paid  his  ass(\ssment  toward  the  defense  fund, 
which  had  now  accumulated  to  a  large  sum  of  money ;  that  of  course 
he  was  at  liberty  to  get  out  of  the  association  if  he  saw  fit,  but 
there  would  be  no  division  of  the  accumulated  defense  fund,  and 
that  in  case  his  workmen  went  on  strike  for  the  price  book  the  associa- 
tion would  certainly  not  render  him  any  financial  or  moral  assistance; 
in  fact,  whatever  assistance  they  might  feel  called  upon  to  render 
would  probably  go  to  the  other  side,  and  in  view  of  these  things  they 
hoped  he  would  reconsider  his  decision  in  the  matter  and  change  his 
attitude.  The  result  was  that  the  price  book  went  up  in  its  proper 
place,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  proprietor  had  said  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  pay  negroes  the  book  price  or  he  never  would 
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have  put  the  foundry  where  he  did.  The  significant  feature  of  this 
incident  is  that  it  shows  the  determination  of  the  association  not  only 
to  live  up  to  its  contract  with  the  iron  niolders,  but  to  maintain  the 
standard  base  of  its  piece  prices  in  all  factories  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment, regardless  of  the  character  of  the  labor  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
the  high  earning  power  of  the  more  skillful  workmen  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  best  illustration  that  has  been  found  during  this  investiga- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  to  remove  restrictions  or  limitations  on 
output  by  guaranteeing  the  piece  price  against  a  cut  by  any  employer 
in  the  business,  however  much  he  might  be  individually  inclined 
to  make  one. 

This  associated  control  of  piece  rate  cutters  by  the  employers  them- 
selves seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  which  the  unions 
unaided  seek  to  control  by  fixing  a  limit  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
pieceworkers. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  industry,  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
of  piecework  and  contrary  to  the  settled  convictions  of  most  of 
the  union  opponents  of  piecework,  piece  rates  have  been  moderately 
advanced  instead  of  being  cut,  and  were  not  reduced  during  the 
hard  times  from  1893  to'1897. 

PATTERN  MAKERS 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  question  of  restriction  in  the  pat- 
tern makers'  union  arose  was  while  canvassing  an  establishment  in 
Chicago.  Here  it  was  charged  there  was  a  restriction  on  the  right  to 
employ  and  dischai-ge.  A  general  survey  of  the  plant  shows  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  Plant  employs  600  persons,  250  of  whom  are 
machinists,  60  are  iron  molders,  the  foundry  having  been  unionized 
November  25, 1902 ;  8  are  blacksmiths — all  union  men,  and  no  restric- 
tions to  report;  125  are  sheet-iron  w-orkers,  no  restriction  reported; 
of  pattern  makers  there  are  18,  the  pattern  shop  being  unionized; 
125  are  machine  wood  workers — open  shop  and  no  restrictions. 

The  superintendent  of  the  works  said : 

Our  machine  shop  is  run  under  union  rule.  The  one-man-one- 
machine  rule  is  absolute.  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  it.  It  necessitates  the  employment  of  about  10  per  cent  more 
men  than  we  would  need  if  there  were  no  such  rule.  We  have  no 
piecework  in  the  machine  shop.  We  attempted  the  premium-and- 
bonus  system,  but  the  men  worked  on  it  one  or  two  days  and  quit,  so 
we  have  abandoned  it  entirely.  Improved  steel  cutting  tools  enable 
the  machine  to  do  about  twice  the  work  it  could  do  witTi  the  old  tool 
steel.  The  full  benefit  of  this  is  not  secured  to  the  employer,  as  the 
machinist  will  not  permit  the  machine  to  work  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  tool.  We  get  about  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  improve- 
ment, I  should  say.  We  have  little  trouble  with  the  restrictive  use  of 
handy  men.    Ours  is  a  general  jobbing  foundry,  occupied,  however, 
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for  the  most  part  with  our  own  work.  Restrictions,  I  should  say,  axe 
30  per  cent  on  plain,  common  work,  sprocket  wheels,  pillow  blocks, 
grates,  etc.  On  regular  good  work  the  restriction  is  not  more  than  10 
per  cent.  On  this  work  we  have  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men,  more 
susceptible  to  reason.  We  did  not  try  to  increase  the  set  during  the 
hard  times  on  any  of  our  own  work,  aiid  hence  have  no  trouble  or  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  propriety  of  decreasing  it  now.  After  the  unioniza- 
tion of  the  shop  one  or  two  piece  rates  w^ere  cut,  as,  for  instance,  a 
sprocket  wheel  4  feet  in  diameter,  4-inch  face,  weighing  400  pounds, 
special  rig  and  flasks.  One  molder  and  helper,  nonunion,  would 
make  seven  a  day  in  1902.  After  the  union  conditions  in  November 
we  had  difficulty  in  getting  five.  They  threatened  to  strike  against 
making  more  than  four.  We  compromised  on  five.  Had  100  wheels 
to  make  in  a  batch.  They  were  largely,  of  course,  the  same  men  that 
had  made  the  seven  a  day  before,  but  claimed  that  this  was  one  piece 
in  which  the  demands  of  the  foreman  were  excessive.  Will  say  that  4 
years  ago  we  got  8  tons  of  castings  per  day  per  man ;  now  we  get  from 
20  to  25.  This  increased  tonnage  per  man  does  not,  however,  mean 
much  except  in  a  very  general  way  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  castings.  The  right  of  the  foreman  to  discharge  in  the 
foundry  exists  in  theory,  but  to  discharge  a  man  for  not  doing  enough 
work  would  mean  trouble  unless  it  was  a  most  flagrant  case.  We 
have  little  or  no  trouble  with  unions  and  their  business  agents.  Our 
president  believes  in  sharing  prosperity  ^ith  the  company's  em- 
ployees, and  when  a  business  agent  comes  in  and  treats  us  in  a  gen- 
tlemanly manner,  as  I  must  say  they  usually  do,  we  find  some  basis 
of  fixing  things  up  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  point  of  the  pattern  shop,  unionized  January  1, 
1903,  the  superintendent  said  the  only  restriction  that  he  knew  of  was 
on  the  "privilege  to  employ  whom  we  please;  we  can  only  employ 
through  union  officials.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  restriction 
upon  the  speed  rate  or  output  of  the  men ;  but  the  foreman  does  not 
dare  to  discharge  if  a  man  does  not  do  enough  work,  because  he  is  not 
free  to  hire;  hence,  of  course,  he  is  not  free  to  discharge.  If  pattern 
makers'  unions  would  put  their  best  men  at  their  head — ^men  who  own 
property  and  have  local  interests — most  employers,  I  think,  would 
unionize  their  shops." 

A  peculiar  case  occurred  at  this  plant,  where  two  or  three  men, 
really  among  the  best  in  the  pattern  shop,  declined  to  join  the  union 
when  the  shop  was  unionized  and  quit,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  their  services  were  greatly  needed  and  that  every  pi-oniise  of 
protection  wag  afforded  by  the  firm  and  every  inducement  held  out 
to  the  men.  The  men  were  so  well  liked  that  the  firm  felt  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  the  union  officials  for  what  seemed  to  the  firm  to 
be  driving  the  men  out  of  their  employ.  As  a  proof,  or  what  seemed 
to  him  a  proof,  that  the  foreman  was  not  free  to  employ  pattern 
makers,  the  superintendent  of  works  submitted  the  following  type- 
written letter,  which  had  been  received,  from  what  source  he  could 
not  say,  but  supposed,  of  course,  that  it  was  genuine: 
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PATTERN  MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago,  October  S,  1902, 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
by  the  executive  board  at  last  meeting,  and  will  be  read  and  acted 
upon  at  our  regular  meeting  October  25,  1902 : 

resolutions. 

First.  Any  member  being  out  of  work  shall  report  to  the  business 
agent  at  once  and  place  his  name  in  the  out-of-work  book. 

Second.  Anv  member  reporting  himself  out  of  work  and  securing 
employment  through  the  business  agent  or  otherwise  and  failing  to 
notify  the  office  by  mail  or  in  person,  so  that  said  notification  is 
received  not  later  than  the  first  mail  on  the  following  morning,  shall 
be  fined. 

Third.  Any  member  receiving  notification  from  the  office  notifying 
liim  of  any  job  and  failing  to  go  after  it  and  neglecting  to  notify 
the  office  within  ten  hours  shall  be  fined,  and  also  have  his  name 
taken  from  the  list  and  must  sign  again. 

Fourth.  Members  knowing  of  vacancies  must  inunediately  notify 
the  office  by  the  speediest  means  possible. 

Fifth.  Ajiy  member  who  directly  or  indirectly  gives  such  infor- 
mation as  will  secure  employment  ror  any  pattern  maker  who  is  not 
a  member  of  this  association  shall  be  fined. 

Sixth.  Any  member  answering  ads  in  the  daily  papers  for  pat- 
tern makers  in  the  vicinity  of  this  association  shall  be  fined. 

Seventh.  Members  shall  not  seek  employment  from  shop  to  shop  if 
the  business  agent  has  no  job.  If  the  member  dasires  to  go  to  any 
certain  shop  that  he  thinks  he  can  get  employment,  he  must  first 
notify  business  agent,  and  the  business  agent  will  inform  him  what 
wages  to  demand  and  the  conditions  of  the  shop.  If  the  business 
agent  requests  the  member  not  to  seek  employment  in  shops  that  he 
desires,  he  must  comply  with  the  request. 

Eighth.  All  ads  in  the  daily  papers  shall  be  answered  by  busi- 
ness agent.    If  he  fails  to  comply  with  this  rule  he  is  subject  to  a  fine. 

Ninth.  Shop  captains  shall  examine  cards  of  all  members  in  his 
shop  at  least  once  a  month.  Any  member  failing -to  comply  with  this 
rule  shall  be  fined. 

Tenth.  All  shops  must  have  a  shop  captain.  Members  working  in 
shops  without  a  captain  shall  be  fined. 

Eleventh.  Any  member  leaving  a  nine-hour  shop  to  work  in  a  ten- 
hour  shop  shall  be  fined,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  executive 
board. 

,  Recording  Secretary, 

This  letter  was  taken  to  the  office  of  the  Pattern  Makers'  Union  in 
Chicago,  with  a  request  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  its  con- 
tents. The  statement  of  the  business  agent  and  financial  secretary 
follows : 

Here  is  a  case  illustrating  the  mischief  that  can  come  from  detect- 
ives being  placed  in  our  unions  to  halfway  inform  associations  of 
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employers  what  we  are  doing.  T  can  see  no  other  way  in  which  this 
matter  got  oiit  in  the  form  in  which  you  present  it.  I  will  say  that  it 
is  an  exact  copy  of  a  statement  sent  to  our  members  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  a  full  attendance  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  resolu- 
tions therein  contained  should  become  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  local  which  we  were  at  the  time  preparing.  The  meeting  was  held, 
as  stated  in  the  circular  October  25, 1902.  Every  resolution  contained 
in  the  letter  was  voted  down  at  the  meeting,  except  the  first,  fourth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  and  I  want  you  to  see  the  journal  or 
minutes  of  that  meeting,  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  truth 
of  what  I  say.  Our  constitution  is  not  yet  out  in  pamphlet  form,  but 
I  give  you  herewith  a  proof  sheet  of  the  same,  that  you  may  see  that 
the  other  sections  of  this  letter  are  nowhere  embodiea  in  our  constitu- 
tion. We  have  over  500  members  of  this  local  union,  and  all  but  three 
shops  in  the  city  are  unionized ;  our  minimum  rate  is  35  cents,  but  the 
general  rate  is  43^  cents  per  hour.  The  rule  of  employment  through 
the  union  is  not  obligatory  upon  any  employer;  it  is  adopted  by  most 
of  the  firms  simply  because  it  is  a  convenience  to  the  employers  and 
employees.  We  have  men  in  special  lines  of  business — plumbing  sup- 
plies, architectural  work,  machinery  pattern  makers — and  all  these 
require  different  classes  of  ability.  The  business  agent  knows  his  men 
and  can  furnish  a  more  satisfactory  man  than  the  employer  can  hire 
at  the  door  of  his  factory  by  taking  men  as  they  come.  Our  members, 
in  their  application  for  membership  to  the  union  and  everv  time  they 
send  in  an  application  for  work,  must  state  on  the  application  the 
class  of  work  that  they  are  used  to  and  how  long  they  have  worked  at 
that  class ;  besides,  we  get  confidential  reports  from  other  sources  upon 
the  special  aptitudes  and  ability  of  our  members.  The  union  officials 
claim  that,  being  practical  pattern  makers  themselves  and  having  this 
line  upon  their  men,  they  are  more  capable  of  selecting  the  men  for  a 
given  kind  of  work  than  the  firms  themselves,  who,  while  excellent 
business  men,  are  not  practical  workmen.  We  give  them  the  best  men 
we  can  get  for  their  line ;  we  never  send  a  man  to  a  shop  to  do  work 
that  he  can  not  do,  if  we  know  it;  so  that  all  these  rules  that  were 
proposed  but  did  not  pass  were  intended  to  operate  in  the  interests  of 
the  employer  and  were  not  intended  as  a  restriction  upon  his  right 
to  "  hire  and  fire  "  in  the  least. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  the  two  or  three  pattern  makers  who  left 
the  employ  of  the  firm  when  the  pattern  shop  was  unionized,  the 
business  agent  said : 

That  was  a  very  peculiar  case.  They  were  three  good  workmen 
and  apparently  sjplendid  men.  They  had  just  joined  some  new  re- 
ligious organization,  a  church,  which  practically  prohibits  its  mem- 
bers from  belonging  to  trade  unions,  and  we  tried  to  fix  it  up  with 
them,  and  had  called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  some 
kind  of  a  plan  by  which  our  men  would  be  permitted  to  work  in  the 
shops  with  them  even  though  tliey  did  not  join  the  union.  The  men 
attended  the  meeting  and  would  not  permit  such  an  arrangement. 
They  said  it  was  against  their  principles  to  join  a  trade  union  and  it 
was  against  our  principles  to  work  with  nonunion  men,  and  as  they 
would  not  compromise  their  principles  they  would  not  permit  us  to 
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coinproniise  ours  for  their  sake.  They  left  the  meeting  and  quit  their 
job.  We  were  and  are  very  sorry  abloi/t  the  whole  matter,  but  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  anything  for  us  to  do.  The  men  simply  took  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands  and  settled  it  in  that  way. 

He  said  that  the  union  has  no  objection  to  the  bonus  system  or 
premium  plan  but  does  object  to  piecework.  The  nature  of  their 
business,  however,  is  such  that  they  are  not  troubled  much  in  that 
way.  Wlien  asked  about  the  attitude  of  the  union  toward  the  pace 
setter,  he  said : 

The  jobbing  shop  paying  higher  wages  gets  the  faster  men.  When 
a  pace  setter  gets  into  the  reguJar  shop  we  settle  the  matter  by  quietly 
letting  him  drift  into  the  jonbing  shop,  w^here,  because  of  the  higher 
rate  of  pay,  everybodv  is  privileged  to  go  at  his  highest  speed,  and 
where,  because  of  the  frequent  change  of  the  w^ork,  no  time  cost  can  be 
set  upon  patterns,  and  in  this  way  w^e  get  him  out  of  the  regular  shop, 
and  this  relieves  the  kick  against  pace  setting  on  that  class  of  work. 

The  only  cases  [of  restriction]  we  know  of  are  the  result  of  indi- 
vidual spite  w^ork  where,  in  a  sense,  the  employer  is  responsible  for  it 
himself.  For  instance,  we  have  shops  where  every  man  must  check 
his  time  on  a  clock  check,  and  the  rules  of  the  shops  are  such  that  if  a 
man  is  1  minute  late  he  is  docked  30  minutes.  This  sometimes  so  irri- 
tates the  men  that  they  get  even  by  slowing  up  on  spe^d;  but  this  is 
something  that  the  union  has  nothing  to  do  with — in  fact,  I  do  not 
know  of  it  officially,  as  it  never  came  up  in  our  meetings;  but  per- 
sonally I  know  of  cases  where  it  is  done. 

Inquiry  among  pattern-making  establishments  developed  the  fact 
that  most  employers  employ  through  the  union  as  a  matter  of  choice ; 
it  is  much  easier  to  telephone  to  union  headquarters  for  a  man  than  to 
get  one  in  any  other  way,  and  the  opinion  prevailed  as  a  rule  that 
the  union  did  try  to  send  an  employer  a  man  who  wa«  best  suited  to 
his  need.  The  impression  prevailed,  however,  that,  no  matter  how  well 
intended  the  rule  might  be,  it  w^as  bad  to  surrender  to  the  union  busi- 
ness agent  the  absolute  right  to  furnish  worlonen,  the  danger  being 
no  less  to  the  union  itself  than  to  the  employer;  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  it  was  through  the  powder  of  the  business  agent  to  place  men, 
thus  giving  his  personal  partisan  in  the  union  the  best  job,  that  the 
business  agent  in  some  localities  had  been  able  to  make  himself  supe- 
rior to  the  union  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  employed. 

In  no  establishment  canvassed  in  any  part  of  the  country  was  there 
a  charge  of  direct  restriction  of  output  by  limitation  of  speed  rate  in 
any  of  the  pattern  shops. 

METAL  POLISHERS,  BUFFERS,  AND  BRASS  HOLDERS. 

Metal  polishers  have  a  distinct  organization  from  that  of  the  ma- 
chinists and  in  their  constitution  have  no  especially  restrictive  clauses. 
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The  only  one  that  could  be  so  construed  is  section  20  of  Article  XV, 
dealing  with  the  piece  price  and  contract  system,  as  follows : 

Section  20.  Any  member  of  our  organization  who  shaU  accept  a  contract 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $50,  and  shall  be  suspended  from  the  organization 
until  said  fine  is  paid,  and  shall  forfeit  all  benefits  and  rights  as  a  member. 

The  word  contractor  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  one  who  while  employed  in 
the  capacity  of  foreman  or  overseer  shall  accept  or  agree  to  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  work  and  accept  for  the  performance  of  the  same  remuneration 
other  than  a  regular  salary. 

The  above  section  shall  not  be  constriied  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
members  working  in  piecework  shops,  nor  shall  it  interfere  with  members 
who  may  engage  In  business  for  themselves,  "provided  they  shall  take  out 
withdrawal  cards  and  employ  union  men." 

That  all  locals  will  take  such  steps  to  discourage  the  piecework  system  in  all 
shops  where  union  principles  are  recognized. 

Notwithstanding  this  constitutional  objection  to  the  piecework  sys- 
tem, practically  all  of  the  members  of  this  organization  are  piece- 
workers, which,  of  course,  only  means  that  the  organization  is  not 
strong  enough  to  successfully  oppose  a  system  which  it  would  like 
to  see  abolished. 

Local  unions  of  this  organization,  however,  have  put  into  the  letter 
of  their  constitution  a  distinctive  limit  upon  the  daily  earnings  of 
tlieir  members,  as  will  be  noticed  under  Factory  C.  In  many  other 
places  the  unions  simply  pass  a  resohition  which  does  not^appear  in 
their  constitutions  limiting  the  amount  that  their  members  shall  earn 
at  prevailing  piece  prices. 

In  one  city  it  was  ascertained  that  this  limit  on  earnings  varies  in 
the  same  union  according  to  the  various  shops  that  the  members  work 
in — ^that  is  to  say,  the  union  endeavors  by  means  of  its  experience 
with  individual  employers  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  that  each  em- 
ployer will  permit  a  pieceworker  to  earn  per  day  without  cutting 
the  piece  price,  and  this  maximum  is  fixed  as  a  limit  for  the  men  in 
this  plant. 

One  of  the  western  officials  of  this  organization  said : 

In  Detroit  we  can  make  $4  to  $4.35  at  piecework  in  stove  foundries; 
and  while  there  is  no  definite  agreement  as  to  not  cutting  piece  rate, 
we  know  that  in  union  shops  they  will  not  do  it.  We  made  an  agree- 
ment recently  with  the  National  Defense  Association,  and  they  treat 
us  just  as  they  do  the  iron  molders  on  this  matter  of  cutting,  although 
our  agreement  with  them  is  not  so  closely  defined  as  that  of  the  iron 
molders.  In  Chicago  we  can  earn  from  $2.50  to  $3.25,  the  general 
prices  at  piecework.  In  Chicago  we  have  agreements  in  all  shops 
but  two.  ,  A  clause  in  our  Chicago  agreement  with  the  Chicago  Brass 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  other  associations  of  our  employ- 
ers there  reads  as  follows : 

"  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  arbi- 
trary restriction  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  plants  of  the  members  of  this  association  by  the 
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members  of  the  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  Platers,  Brass  Holders,  and 
Brass  Workers'  International  Union  of  North  America." 

Usually  there  is  an  understanding  among  the  men  that  about  so 
much  work  is  enough.  We  give  the  manufacturer  a  fair  day's  work. 
I  will  admit  that  our  idea  is  to  discourage  piecework  entirely.  We 
want  to  get  everything  on  the  day-work  plan.  There  is  no  record  of 
a  case  where  men  get  an  increase  on  piece  price;  it  is  cut,  cut,  from 
year  to  year,  and  men  must  work  harder  for  the  same  money.  Day 
wages  are  often  increased ;  piece  prices  seldom  or  never.  In  Milwau- 
kee our  men  earn  from  $1.50  to  ^  a  day,  the  latter  only  in  one  stove 
works.  Men  believe  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  earn  $4  anywhere 
else,  and  do  not  attempt  it.  We  have  firms  there  that  make  a  cut 
yearly  on  the  ground  that  men  earn  too  much.  It  is  called  adjusting 
prices,  and  we  have  learned  from  their  adjustments  that  $17  a  week 
is  the  absolute  limit  of  permissible  earnings  in  that  plant  There  is 
in  another  a  regular  adjuster  who,  we  have  learned,  will  permit  men 
to  earn  $3  a  day.  And  so  it  goes.  In  nearly  every  factory  there  is 
a  factory  rale  and  an  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be  exceeded. 
They  earn  what  they  believe  the  firm  will  stand  without  a  cut  in  the 
piece  price.  In  the  big  bicycle  shops,  at  first,  men  made  $10  a  day ; 
now  they  make  $1.75  to  $2.25.  Four  years  ago  40  to  50  handle  bars 
were  finished  for  a  day's  work,  the  men  earning  $3;  to-day  they 
do  125  to  150  for  $3.  Few  men  can  turn  out  over  100  bars.  The 
result  has  been  a  weeding  out  until  only  the  most  rapid  workman  can 
earn  wages  in  these  plants.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  operation 
between  now  and  then,  but  nothing  that  anywhere  offsets  the  increased 
l>roduction.  There  are  places  where  general  polishing  is  done  where 
they  have  a  system  of  so-called  day  work,  paying  $2.50  and  $2.75  a 
day.  But  generally  the  firm  has  each  piece  marked  with  what  they 
call  time  cost,  and  a  man  is  told  how  many  pieces  he  must  do  in  a  day 
or  quit.  This  stint  or  task  is  above  the  possibilities  of  the  average 
man.  I  have  seen  as  high  as  five  men  begin  work  in  one  of  these 
plants  in  a  day  and  work  a  few  hours  until  they  saw  they  could  not 
make  the  stint  and  quit  rather  than  be  discharged. 

Another  official  of  this  organization  in  Chicago,  when  told  that  one 
of  the  locals  in  another  section  of  the  country  had  a  fixed  limit  to 
the  daily  earnings  printed  in  its  constitution,  with  a  fine  for  exceed- 
ing the  limit,  said : 

Smart  people;  I  wish  we  had  done  that  in  Chicago  years  ago.  We 
could  have  prevented  the  bicycle  shops  and  certain  other  shops  from 
becoming  the  sweat  shops  that  they  are  now.  We  have  no  such  pro- 
visions in  our  constitution  here,  and  it  probably  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  such  regulations  even  if  we  were  not  estopped  from  doing  so 
by  our  agreements  with  our  employers'  association.  In  the  present 
outcry  of  the  faddists  against  restriction  of  output  the  organization, 
as  such,  would  not  think  of  taking  any  action  in  this  locality. 

He  corroborated  what  had  been  said  by  others,  as  follows : 

Wherever  limitations  occur  in  a  shop  it  is  done  by  the  men  them- 
selves upon  their  own  individual  responsibility  and  for  their  own 
protection.  For  instance,  what  would  you  do  in  an  occupation  in 
which  the  following  is  but  a  sample  of  what  is  going  on  all  the  time: 
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Seven  years  ago  we  got  30  cents  apieoe  on  bicycle  handle  bars ;  now 
[1903]  we  get  from  2|  to  8  cents  each,  and  the  polishing  work  is  fully 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  before.  That  is,  about  one-third  of  the 
labor  has  be«n  dispensed  with  while  five-sixths  of  the  price  has  been 
taken  from  us.  The  history  of  piecework  everywhere  is  a  cut.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  shop  that  is  paying  as  much  for  identical  work  as  it 
did  5  years  ago,  and  that  in  the  face  of  almost  universal  increases  in 
daily  wage  rate. 

One  of  the  national  officials  of  this  organization  who  was  inter- 
viewed said  that  he  disapproved  of  restriction  where  a  firm  was  fair, 
and  that  the  national  organization  would  discipline  severely  a  local 
lodge  that  would  tolerate  a  limitation  on  output  or  upon  earnings  in 
the  plant  of  a  firm  that  showed  a  disposition  to  be  reasonably  just 
with  the  men.     He  continued"  as  follows : 

As  you  know,  we  are  pieceworkers.  Notwithstanding  our  constitu- 
tional provisi(m  and  the  opposition  to  the  system,  we  have  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  membership  working  on  a  day  basis.  In  a 
piece-price  plant,  where  the  proprietor  makes  his  piece  rate  with  a 
view  to  daily  earnings  and  witn  a  mental  limitation  upon  what  he  will 
permit  a  man  to  earn,  it  is  he  who  fixes  the  limit  to  the  production  of 
his  own  plant.  Men  do  not  have  to  be  organized  to  quit  work  at  the 
point  where  to  work  longer  or  do  more  will  mean  a  reduction  of  their 
pay.  Take,  for  instance,  an  establishment  in  Connecticut  where  5 
years  ago  metal  polishers  earned  $18  and  $20  a  week.  Piece  rates 
were  all  scaled  down  so  that  the  same  volume  of  output  would  earn 
to  the  men  $15  a  week,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  is  known  to  have 
stated  that  if  their  men  earned  more  than  $15  a  week  the  piece  rates 
would  be  cut.  One  man  for  6  months  since  then  earned  an  average 
of  $15.25  a  week  just  to  test  the  matter,  and  at  the  end  of  6  months 
his  rates  were  cut.  Now,  while  I  have  said  that  the  national  officers, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  each  and  every  one  emphatically  opposed  to 
restriction  where  a  firm  is  fair,  what  could  w^e  do  or  be  expected  to 
do  in  a  case  of  that  sort?  Suppose  we  did  as  union  officials  order 
these  men  to  give  an  unrestricted,  unlimited  output,  they  would 
as  individuals  continue  to  do  just  what  they  are  probably  doing 
now — protecting  their  present  piece  rates  by  not  earning  over  $15  a 
week.  All  the  firms  that  I  know  anything  of  are  getting  at  least  25 
per  cent  more  output  for  the  money  to-day  than  they  ever  got,  and  I 
must  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  cry  of  union  restrictions  on 
output  comes  with  rather  bad  grace  from  the  rushing,  recx)rj;jT, 
breaking,  pace-setting  American  manufacturer.  I  notice  that  one  of 
the  State  labor  bureau  reports  says  that,  while  in  point  of  population 
the  United  States  represents  but  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  inhabitants, 
34  per  cent  of  all  the  manufactured  goods  in  the  world  is  now  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  This  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  reply  to 
the  charges  of  restricting  the  output.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  we 
seem  to  be  coming  up  against  a  new  form  of  the  task  system  which 
may  later  on  compel  all  organizations  to  put  a  limit  on  production  in 
order  to  protect  the  working  possibilities  of  all  save  the  very  speed- 
iest of  our  men.  I  refer  to  the  time  check  in  piece-price  plants.  A 
certain  piece  is  given  out  with  a  ticket  on  which  is  stamped  the  time 
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when  it  entered  the  workman's  hands*  When  he  finishes  the  piece, 
or  his  operation  upon  the  piece,  the  ticket  is  stamped  by  these  time- 
recording  clocks  and  so  on  to  the  next  man  for  the  next  operation,  and 
the  record  for  this  time  is  kept  in  the  office.  Each  piece  is  designated 
by  a  number  and  each  operation  on  that  piece  by  a  number.  These 
pieces  are  given  to  various  men  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  time 
record  of  3ie  fastest  man,  with  the  result  that  everybody  working 
on  that  piece  must  do  it  as  quickly  as  the  fastest  man  or  be  dismissed! 
Now,  we  consider  that  since  we  are  working  by  the  piece  it  ought 
riot  to  be  anybody's  business  except  our  own  as  to  how  much  time  it 
takes.  But,  leaving  out  that  feature  of  the  case,  the  result  of  the 
time-check  system  is  simply  this:  That  if  a  certain  piece  of  work  is 
given  to  an  old-like  man  or  a  man  of  moderate  speed  in  the  shop, 
every  man  in  that  department  finds  out  what  that  man's  record  was 
and  does  not  greatly  exceed  it  in  order  to  protect  that  man  from 
discharge.  So  far  this  is  simply  an  indiviaual  and  humanitarian 
proposition.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  this  time  cost  is  going 
to  become  general,  these  records  used  as  they  have  been  and  will  be 
to  enable  the  firm  to  select  from  the  entire  craft  only  its  speediest 
and  most  selfish  members,  the  organization  as  a  whole  will  nave  to 
take  some  action  to  protect  the  average  man  in  the  craft.  As  a  result 
of  this  time  check  and  piece  rate  cutting,  as  soon  as  the  men  get  too 
high  to  suit  the  manufacturer,  you  can  readily  understand  that  the 
man  suspected  of  pace  setting  or  "  horsing,"  as  we  call  it  in  our  trade, 
is  not  particularly  loved  by  his  fellow  workmen ;  and  where  the  work- 
men in  a  shop  undertake  to  discipline  a  man  for  "  horsing  "  and  it 
does  not  come  before  the  local  union  we  certainly,  imder  present  con- 
ditions, would  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  interfere,  and  if  it  did  come 
before  a  local  union  the  question  as  to  whether  the  firm  was  fair  and 
upright  in  its  dealings  with  the  men  would  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  action  taken. 

Let  me  ffive  you  an  illustration  of  what  is  happening  right  along 
in  our  trade.  In  one  shop  we  had  a  pendant  or  drop  to  a  gas  chande- 
lier. Six  years  ago  we  finished  from  12  to  14  of  these  per  hour  and 
we  were  getting  $2  a  day,  this  happening  to  be  one  of  our  day-wage 
establishments.  At  that  time  we  were  really  finishing  these  articles; 
they  were  thoroughly  polished  and  burnished  at  every  point.  The 
firm  was  selling  them  at  $1.26  apiece.  Then  the  firm  said  that  it 
was  not  particular  to  finish  these  so  well  on  the  upper  side,  which 
could  not  readily  be  seen  after  the  fixtures  were  placed,  so  they 
ordered  that  those  parts  be  simply  glanced  over.  To-day  (1903)  a 
man  does  30  pieces  an  hour,  gets  $2.60  a  day,  and  the  firm  sells  the 
piece  for  $1.25  each.  I,  in  common  with  the  other  national  officers  of 
the  organization,  am  and  have  always  been  opposed  to  strikes;  but  in 
our  experience  most  of  the  strikes  have  been  caused  through  the  ag- 
gression of  the  employer  and  his  methods  right  along  these  lines,  and 
simply  can  not  be  escaped.  Our  international  union  was  formed 
in  1896 ;  up  to  that  time  there  were  three  organizations  covering  the 
same  field  now  occupied  by  ours.  They  were  the  International  Metal 
Polishers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Brass  Workers,  and  the  Knights  of 
T^bor  Brass  Workers.  In  1896  these  three  came  together  and  formed 
our  organization. 
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A  lamp-manufacturing  establishment  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country,  with  250  employees,  mostly  along  the  line  of  the  trades 
organized  under  the  Metal  Polishers'  Association,  reports  that  their 
molders  all  work  on  day  wages,  with  a  set  day's  limit  of  60  molds 
snap  flasks.  The  general  superintendent  states  that  he  has  one  buffer 
on  day  work  who  is  a  nonunion  man;  that  the  piece  workers  have, 
been  trying  to  get  him  to  join  the  union ;  that  he  turns  out  one-third 
more  work  than  the  others,  and  this  superintendent  believes  that  the 
union  wants  to  get  control  of  him  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  his 
output.  This  establishment,  90  per  cent  of  whose  employees  are  piece 
workers,  has  the  piece  rate  fixed  by  the  foreman  of  each  department 
working  on  a  piece  himself  until  he  has  determined  by  his  own  effort 
what  the  output  per  hour  upon  that  particular  piece  should  be.  This 
being  determined,  the  piece  price  is  fixed  upon  an  hourly  wage  rate 
for  the  department  of  the  plant  in  which  this  particular  work  is  done. 
For  instance,  in  the  press-room  department,  in  the  large  presses,  the 
piece  rate  is  fixed  on  a  base  rate  of  16  cents  per  hour;  in  the  small 
press  department,  where  girls  do  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  the 
piece  price  is  fixed  on  a  base  of  10  cents  per  hour.  The  policy  of  the 
establishment  was  said  to  be :  "  If  men  earn  more  than  the  established 
wage  rate  as  fixed  by  the  rate  of  workmen  on  the  outside — that  is,  in 
other  factories — we  would  of  course  cut  the  piece  price.  \Vhere  the 
piece  price  has  been  fixed,  using  the  number  of  pieces  per  hour  as 
gotten  out  by  the  foreman  and  the  base  rate  of  15  cents  per  hour,  for 
instance,  as  the  department's  permissible  earning,  we  then  would  per- 
mit 10  per  cent  of  the  pressers  in  these  rooms  to  earn  more  than  the 
hourly  rate  at  the  piece  price.  But  if  much  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  a  given  room  were  earning  more  than  that  hourly  rate  we 
would  cut  the  piece  price."  The  superintendent  said  that  he  believed 
that  while  the  employees  in  both  press  rooms  were  all  nonunion,  there 
was  a  restriction  of  output  l)ecause  of  the  very  fact  stated  above  regard- 
ing the  method  of  determining  the  piece  rate,  etc. ;  that  personally  he 
doubted  at  times  whether  the  policy  of  the  firm  was  productive  of  the 
best  results,  but  as  his  opinions  were  not  shared  by  those  over  him  he 
had  done  nothing  to  change  the  system.  "  In  both  the  brass  and  iron 
foundries  men  struck  in  May,  1903,  for  20  per  cent  increase  and  nine 
hours,  saying  we  would  get  the  same  output.  They  got  their  9  hours 
and  we  get  the  same  output.  There  was  only  $3  difference  in  the 
piece  pay  roll  imder  a  9  and  a  10  hour  system  for  the  entire  shop. 
Same  was  true  of  the  polishers  and  buffers;  we  gave  them  a  9i-hour 
day  and  we  get  the  same  output  as  before." 

An  establishment  employing  250  workmen,  manufacturing  a  pat- 
ented article,  reports  aggravated  cases  of  restriction  in  the  polishing 
room  and  in  th^  assembling  room.    The  plant  was  union  in  these 
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departments  up  to  1901,  when  a  strike  occurred.  The  establishment 
closed  down  and  reopened  as  a  nonunion  shop. 

The  comparison  furnished  by  the  company  was,  for  the  polishing 
room,  as  follows :  For  polishing  brass  piece  2  inches  long  under  union 
conditions  the  piece  rate  was  $1.25  per  100  pieces.  The  union  limit  on 
earnings  was  $3.50  per  day  of  10  hours,  thus  restricting  the  output 
on  this  piece  to  280  a  day.  Under  nonunion  conditions  a  change 
of  foremen  occurred.  The  new  foreman,  having  worked  in  fac- 
tories making  articles  for  competitive  markets,  reduced  the  piece 
price  on  this  brass  piece  to  25  cents  per  100,  or  one-fifth  of  the  former 
rate.  The  work  was  specialized — that  is,  given  to  one  man,  and  his 
ordinary  earnings  reached  in  August,  1902,  $4.15  a  day,  indicating 
an  output  of  1,660  per  day. 

In  the  assembling  department  the  work  was  done  by  the  day  under 
union  conditions  at  a  daily  rate  of  $2.75.  It  is  asserted  the  limit 
was  fixed  by  the  union  at  putting  up  four  machines  a  day,  and  this 
was  the  uniform  output.  The  new  foreman  changed  the  system  of 
work  in  the  assembling  room  to  piecework,  and  for  the  particular 
machine  in  question  fixed  the  price  at  40  cents  each.  The  output  ran 
up  to  8  and  10  in  August,  1902. 

Admittedly  these  are  the  more  flagi*ant,  extreme  cases.  The  general 
restriction  amounted  to  about  25  per  cent,  which,  in  those  depart- 
ments where  a  change  was  made  from  day  to  piece  work,  does  not  indi- 
cate a  very  considerable  deliberate  restriction  under  the  day  system, 
as  the  increase  in  output  upon  a  change  from  day  to  piece  work  is 
almost  uniformly  as  much  as  25  per  cent  whether  ifhion  or  nonunion 
workmen  are  involved.  Nevertheless,  in  the  locality  of  this  plant 
there  were  several  manufactories  of  patented  articles,  and  the  union 
membership  was  practically  all  employed  in  such  plants,  and  as 
piece  rates  were  very  high,  owing  to  the  noncompetitive  nature  of  the 
product,  the  policy  of  restriction  was  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  by 
the  unions  to  protect  these  high  rates.  The  unions  claimed  that  other 
piece  rates  were  as  absurdly  low  as  these  were  high,  that  a  system 
of  "  boss's  pets "  prevailed  among  foremen,  and  that  frequent  re- 
quests to  meet  the  employers  and  readjust  piece  nites  by  raising  the 
low  and  reducing  the  Jiigh  had  been  denied  by  the  employers.  When 
the  break  came  intense  bitterness  was  engendered  in  the  locality. 
Large  numbers  of  plants  were  placed  on  the  Iwycott  list,  with  all  the 
"  bad  blood  "  that  accompany  these  things  on  both  sides.  This  state- 
ment seems  necessary  to  explain  the  apparent  mental  attitude  of  the 
writer  of  the  following  statement  frojoi  the  president  of  tte  estab- 
lishment here  referred  to : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  inquiry  into  the  matter  of  "  limiting  output "  has 
caused  me  to  more  carefully  look  into  the  experiences  of  the  company 
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I  represent,  having  in  view  the  analyzing  of  the  problem  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes. 

The  two  instances  I  reported  to  you  are  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  practice  of  organized  labor  in  our  factory.  I  have  in  mind  an 
instance  coming  under  the  head  of  "  machine  hands,"  but  work  that 
is  special  or  peculiar  to  our  factory  and  peculiar  product.  A  special 
machine  running  moderately  slow  had  been  operated  by  a  faithful 
employee  for  years,  and  while  the  work  was  running  through  the 
machine  he  was  engaged  in  other  work  which  he  could  easily  attend 
to  without  neglecting  the  machine.  During  the  time  the  factory  was 
being  organized  he  felt  that  he  must  either  become  a  member  of  the 
organization  or  lose  his  position,  but  continuing  for  a  number  of 
months  his  work  in  the  same  faithful  manner.  He  finally  came  to  a 
point,  however,  wherein  he  was  compelled  to  divide  his  work — either 
^ive  all  of  his  attention  to  the  machine  or  take  the  other  work  and 
allow  a  brother  in  the  organization  to  take  the  machine;  but  rather 
than  do  what  he  termed  "  rob  the  company  of  half  of  his  wages  " 
he  gave  up  his  position  and  secured  employment  at  lower  wa^es  else- 
where, where  he  could  give  honest  service  for  the  wages  paid  him, 
although  the  wages  were  10  per  cent  lower  than  he  haabeen  paid  in 
our  factory.  This  insta  nee  coming  to  my  knowledge  was  one  of  the 
things  that  caused  us  to  break  away  from  the  domination  of  organized 
labor  and  declare  an  open  shop.  It  is  needless  to  add,  however,  that 
the  above  faithful  employee  is  again  at  his  post  running  the  machine 
and  doing  the  additional  work  at  satisfactory  wages  and  fully  con- 
tented. 

I  might  name  numerous  instances  tending  to  show  the  percentage 
of  reduction  of  output  by  this  practice,  but  I  have  naniea  the  more 
flagrant  examples,  and  will  add  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
reduction  taken  through  our  factory  is  25  per  cent  from  normal 
output. 

Bespectf ully,  ,  Manager. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  different  -  forms  of  restrictions  and 
alleged  restrictions  have  been  treated  topically  and  by  trades  as  far  as 
possible.  In  the  following  pages  the  same  traders  and  forms  of 
restrictions  appear  grouped  under  individual  establishments^ 

FACTOBY  A. 

This  establishment  manufactures  plows,  cultivators,  and  harrows. 
Only  those  departments  in  which  the  work  done  is  covered  by  the  gen- 
eral term  of  "  machinery  "  were  investigated  for  this  report.  The 
piece-price  system  obtains  throughout  the  plant,  as  far  as  considered, 
except  for  machinists  proper,  who  work  by  the  hour,  and  the  pattern 
room,  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  day.  The  establishment  was 
union  throughout  up  to  January  1,  1901,  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
jnachinists'  strike  throughout  the  country  for  a  9-hour  day,  this 
establishment  joined  the  Metal  Trades'  Association  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  general  struggle.    At  the  close  of  that  strike,  in  corn- 
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mon  with  many  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades'  Association, 
this  establishment,  with  others  in  the  same  locality,  formulated  an 
individual  contract  which  each  employee  must  sign.  This  contract 
makes  the  establishment  a  nonimion  shop,  and  takes  the  place  of 
agreements  with  the  unions.  The  agreement  signed  by  each  em- 
ployee reads  as  follows : 

I  agree,  In  taking  a  position  with ,  to  accept cents  per  hour  net, 

or  piece  prices  as  posted  in  the  shops,  for  time  employed  as  full  compensation 
tor  services  rendered,  same  rate  to  prevail  for  extra  time,  and  to  faith- 
fully and  diligently  serve  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until  the  close  of  the 
manufacturing  season  ending  June  30, 190 — ,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  desir- 
ing to  take  a  position  elsewhere,  and  I  promise  during  such  season  to  make  no 
demand  upon  them  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  shorter  day  than  10  hours,  nor 
to  participate  in  any  strike,  nor  to  unite  with  employees  in  any  concerted  action 
with  a  view  to  securing  greater  compensation.  I  further  agree  to  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  printed  rules  of  the  company  and  their  declaration  of  princi- 
ples, as  shown  on  the  back  of  this  contract 

(Signed)      •  

The  declaration  of  principles  referred  to  as  on  the  back  of  this  con- 
tract, was  a  reprint  of  the  principles  of  the  National  Metal  Trades' 
Association,  and  are  as  follows: 

We,  the  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades*  Association,  declare  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  our  principles,  which  shall  govern  us  in  our  relations  with  our 
employees : 

1.  Since  we,  as  employers,  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  our 
workmen,  we  must,  therefore,  have  full  discretion  to  designate  the  men  we  con- 
sider comi)etent  to  perform  the  work  and  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  that  work  shall  be  prosecuted.  The  question  of  the  competency  of  the 
men  being  determined  solely  by  us,  and  while  disavowing  any  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  tiie  proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,  we  will  not  admit  of  any 
interference  with  the  management  of  our  business. 

2.  Disapproving  absolutely  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation will  not  arbitrate  any  question  with  men  on  strike.  Neither  will  this 
association  countenance  a  lockout  on  any  arbitrable  question  unless  arbitration 
has  failed. 

3.  Employment, — No  discrimination  will  be  made  against  any  man  because 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization.  Every  workman  who  elects 
to  work  in  a  shop  will  be  required  to  work  peaceably  and  hannoniously  with  his 
fellow-employees. 

4.  Apprentices,  helpers,  and  handy  men, — ^The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers, 
and  handy  men  to  be  employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer. 

5.  Methods  and  wages, — Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people 
at  wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employees  to  place  any 
restriction  on  the  management,  methods,  or  production  of  our  shop,  and  will 
require  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay. 

Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate,  by  premium  system,  piecework,  or 
contract,  as  the  employer  may  elect 

6.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  leave  our  employ  whenever  he  sees  fit, 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  employer  to  discharge  any  workman  when  he 
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7.  The  above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  matters  not  covered  by  the  foregoing 
declaration  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  their  employees,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  In  case  of  Inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjustment  we  advise  that 
they  submit  the  question  to  arbitration  by  a  board  composed  of  6  persons,  3  to 
be  chosen  by  the  employer  and  3  to  be  chosen  by  the  employee  or  employees. 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  arbitration  the  employee  or  employees  must 
continue  in  the  service  and  under  the  oilers  of  employer  pending  decision. 

In  case  any  member  refuses  to  comply  with  this  recommendation  he  shall 
be  denied  the  support  of  this  association,  unless  it  shall  approve  the  action  of 
said  member. 

8.  Hours  and  wages. — Hours  and  wages,  being  governed  by  local  conditions, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  local  association  in  each  district 

In  the  operation  of  piecework,  premium  plan,  or  contract  system  now  in 
force  or  to  be  extended  or  established  in  the  future,  this  association  will  not 
countenance  any  conditions  of  wage  which  are  not  just  or  which  will  not  allow 
a  workman  of  average  efllclency  to  earn  at  least  a  fair  wage. 

In  the  multitude  of  dissimilar  pieces  going  through  each  depart- 
ment and  the  large  number  of  single  operations  on  some  pieces  it 
was  found  impossible  to  treat  the  matter  by  operations.  The  class  of 
work  being  constant  in  each  department  and  the  hours  of  labor  and 
the  piece  price  remaining  the  same,  the  average  earnings  of  the  depart- 
ments are  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  restriction  overcome  by  the 
change  from  union  to  nonunion  shop.  It  must  be  understood  that  in 
all  cases  a  verbal  agreement  was  made  not  to  reduce  piece  prices  for  1 
year.  These  piece  prices  had  been  established  for  3  years  before  the 
unions  were  disbanded. 

Taking,  then,  the  polishing  and  grinding  departments,  the  union 
limit  was  placed  at  $2.85  per  day,  enforced  by  fines,  and  the  actual 
limit  was  close  to  the  average  of  this  department  prior  to  January  1, 
1901.  The  room  contained,  during  the  week  ending  December  8, 1900, 
69  men,  averaging  $2,70  per  day.  Twenty-four  men  made  more  than 
the  average,  but  not  more  than  $2.85,  while  45  made  a  little  less  than 
the  average.    Number  of  men  over  40  years  of  age,  14. 

The  same  room,  same  work  and  prices,  had  72  men  during  the  week 
ending  December  6,  1902,  the  average  earnings  being  $3.35.  Thirty- 
three  men  earned  above  this  average,  while  39  fell  below  it.  Number 
of  men  over  40  years  of  age,  16.  Some  of  the  older  men  in  the  room 
had  been  taken  out  and  given  other  work  after  the  reorganization  of 
the  working  system  in  the  plant  resulting  from  the  strike.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  in  output  here,  as  measured  by  earnings,  was  24 
per  cent. 

In  the  blacksmithing  department  there  were  800  employees  in  De- 
cember, 1900 ;  of  these  75  were  boys  and  common  laborers.  The  aver- 
age earnings  were  $11.58  a  week.    There  was  no  specific  union  restric- 
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tion,  for  the  union  as  such  did  not  restrict  by  fixing  either  the  limit 
of  earnings  or  product.  There  was,  however,  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  protecting  the  piece  price — that  is,  of  not  allowing  enough  to  be 
earned  by  the  fast  men  to  cause  a  reduction  in  piece  price  that 
would  prevent  the  average  man  from  earning  a  living.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  union,  but  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing. The  methods  of  restriction  were  to  fill  the  heaters  full  of 
pieces,  wait  till  they  were  heated,  and  then  put  them  through  the 
"  bull  dosers  "  until  the  furnace  was  empty,  refill  with  cold  pieces, 
and  wait  for  them  to  heat.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  still  done 
by  some  of  the  men,  who  are  evidently  afraid  the  piece  rates  are  not 
permanent.  Others  put  a  new  piece  of  iron  in  the  furnace  as  soon 
as  one  is  taken  out,  thus  keeping  a  supply  of  hot  irons  all  the  time, 
and  thus  also  avoiding  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  furnace  which  fol- 
lows when  it  is  filled  with  cold  iron  all  at  once. 

The  number  in  this  department  in  December,  1902,  was  271,  of 
whom  85  were  boys  and  common  laborers.  The  average  earnings 
were  $12.72.  In  view  of  the  number  of  boys  and  laborers,  all  of 
whom  work  by  the  day,  the  averages  are  not  in  any  way  indicative  of 
restrictions.  Hence  a  list  of  the  identical  men  working  at  the  same 
work  and  same  piece  price  was  secured,  and  the  earnings  of  each 
for  two  periods,  ending  the  same  week  in  1900  and  in  1902,  were 
secured  and  are  as  follows: 

EABNINQS  OF  IDENTICAL  MEN  IN  THE  BLACEBMITHINa  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
ONE  WEEK  IN  1900  UNDER  UNION  CONDITIONS  AND  FOR  CORRESPONDING 
WEEK  IN  1908  UNDER  NONUNION  CONDITIONS. 


Employee 
number. 

1900. 

1908. 

Employee 
number. 

1900. 

1908. 

Employee 
number. 

1900. 

1908. 

|a).88 
18.67 
15.89 
16.97 

18.  ao 

20.88 
ft).  28 

$80.88 
16.86 
18.81 
18.86 
81.16 
80.98 
88.88 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

$18.19 
14.86 
17.86 
16.64 
17.28 
17.56 
80.87 

$81.11 
17.99 
18.18 
17.68 
18.60 
17.84 
84.16 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

$19.80 
19.40 
14.90 
18.10 
18.67 
14.68 

$80.88 

84.18 

18.07 

19.87 

80.48 

19.86 

The  fitting  department,  in  which  plows  were  put  together,  was 
divided  into  sections  by  the  firm,  although  covered  by  one  union. 
The  union  limit  here  was  $2.86  per  day,  based,  as  before,  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  persistent  earning  of  a  larger  amount  by  the  average 
force  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  piece  price. 

In  section  1  of  the  fitting  department,  where  bottoms  were  fitted, 
there  were,  during  the  week  ending  December  8,  1900,  93  men,  whose 
average  earnings  were  $12.92.  In  the  same  section,  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  December,  1902,  there  were  77  men,  whose  average 
earnings  at  identical  piece  rates  amounted  to  $15.24,  an  increase  of 
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practically  18  per  cent.    The  earnings  of  a  number  of  identical  men 
under  both  systems  are  given  below : 

KARNDTOS  OP  IDENTICAL  MEN  IN  ONE  SECTION  OP  THE  PITTING  DEPARTMENT 
POR  ONE  WBEK  IN  1900  UNDER  UNION  CONDITIONS  AND  FOR  CORRESPONDINQ 
WEEK  IN  IflOB  UNDER  NONUNION  CONDITIONS. 


Employee 
number. 

1900. 

1908. 

Employee 
ntunber. 

1900. 

1908. 

Employee 
number. 

i9oa. 

1908. 

1 

$16.79 
16.80 
16.84 
18.48 

$18.50 
17.84 
17.86 
16w87 

6 

$16.74 
16.46 
16.88 
16.00 

$18.15 
17.  T5 
17.98 
17.58 

9 

10 

11 

la 

$16.56 
14.86 
16.48 
16.80 

$17.65 

8 

6 

17.40 

8 

7 

17.77 

4 

8 

16.01 

In  section  2  (beam  fitting)  of  this  department,  employing  46  men 
for  the  week  ending  December  8,  1900,  the  average  earnings  were 
$12.23;  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1902,  43  men  were  employed 
at  an  average  of  $11.74,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  This  is  unexplained 
by  the  firm  except  on  the  ground  of  persistent  and  agreed-upon  re- 
striction. The  union  being  disbanded,  no  one  in  a  position  to  speak 
for  the  men  as  a  whole  could  be  seen.  Some  declined  to  answer  ques- 
tions, some  reported  that  there  were  no  restrictions  now  or  at  any 
former  time,  while  others  said  that  "  no  set  of  men  would  work  to 
their  limit  on  a  one  year's  verbal  guaranty  of  prices,  and  that  the 
men  were  simply  protecting  themselves  without  organization."  The 
almost  identical  earnings  of  the  various  men  per  week,  in  both  peri- 
ods, was  convincing  evidence  that  restrictions  obtained  here  under 
nonunion  conditions  precisely  as  they  had  under  union  conditions. 

Section  3  of  the  fitting  department  was  devoted  to  fitting  wheel 
plows.  During  the  week  ending  December  6,  1900,  59  men  averaged 
$11.48;  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1902  the  average  for  58 
men  at  the  same  rates  was  $12.98,  an  increase  of  slightly  more  than 
18  per  cent. 

Section  4  is  the  tempering  room,  where  men  are  employed  by  the 
day,  because  the  special  care  and  skill  required  to  do  the  work  prop- 
erly is  not  secured  by  the  piece-price  plan. 

Here  wages  remain  practically  uniform,  21  men  in  1900  earning 
an  average  of  $11.46,  while  25  men  in  the  corresponding  week  in 
1902  earned  an  average  of  $11.40. 

In  section  6  (share  fitting),  in  December,  1900,  the  piecework 
department  employed  33  men,  whose  average  earnings  were  $12.80  on 
full-time  basis.  In  1902,  38  men  averaged  for  the  same  week  $14.01, 
an  increase  of  9.7  per  cent. 

In  the  department  where  cultivators  are  set  up  (machinists'  work), 
only  the  actual  piece  workers  being  considered,  it  was  found  that  from 
a  former  union  limit  of  20  cents  an  hour  (the  average  earnings  of  34 
men  for  the  week  ending  December  8,  1900,  having  been  $12.15,  all 
the  men  earning  practically  the  same) ,  the  increase  had  been  gradual 
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and  uniform  under  nonunion  conditions,  up  to  about  26  cents  an 
hour,  the  apparently  agreed-upon  limit,  without  organization,  for  37 
men  earned  an  average  during  the  same  week  in  December,  1902,  of 
$15.51.  The  men  in  this  department  would  not  discuss  the  matter, 
but  the  pay  rolls  showed  that  the  movement  upward  and  the  final 
limit  had  been  gradual  and  perfectly  uniform. 

In  the  "  malleable  cellar,"  a  room  given  up  to  cleaning  and  brush- 
ing castings  from  the  foundry  and  reaming  out  the  holes  left  rough 
in  the  sand,  there  were,  in  1900,  16  men  working  at  piece  rates  under 
what  was  said  by  the  employers  to  be  conditions  of  extreme  restric- 
tion. Their  average  earnings  amounted  to  $11.41  for  the  week  end- 
ing December  6,  1900.  The  union  having  been  abolished,  and,  as 
stated  above,  a  verbal  promise  having  been  given  of  a  year's  mainte- 
nance of  piece  price,  the  average  of  19  men  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1902  was  $13.18.  ^  Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  establish- 
ment was  the  persistency  of  restriction  more  apparent.  Union  or 
no  union,  the  men  limited  their  production  to  a  moderate  earning, 
protecting  thereby  not  only  their  piece  rate,  but  their  employment. 
In  the  foundry  piece  prices  prevailed.  The  union,  having  restricted 
the  earnhigs  to  $2.95  a  day,  increased  its  limit  to  $3.15  a  day  under 
the  promise  not  to  reduce  piece  prices  for  a  year. 

In  the  pattern  room  the  work  is  done  by  the  day,  and  there  are  no 
complaints  of  restriction  either  while  the  room  was  union  or  since. 
The  average  of  7  men  in  1900  was  $13.47  a  week ;  in  1902  the  average 
of  11  men  was  $13.50. 

The  machinists  proper  are  for  the  most  part  tool  men  and  work  by 
the  day.  The  average  increase  from  $12.60  to  $13.18  represents  an 
increase  in  daily  rate.  There  were  37  men  in  the  room  in  1900,  47 
in  1902.     No  restriction  is  charged. 

The  paint  shop  is  operated  under  piece  price.  The  "dipping" 
method  is  used.  A  number  of  pieces  are  transferred  from  one  trolley 
to  a  section  of  another,  which  is,  when  filled,  lowered,  suspending  the 
pieces  in  a  tank  of  paint.  After  being  "  dipped  "  they  are  lifted  into 
place  again  by  a  hand  lever  and  run  off  upon  a  drying  trolley,  where 
they  drip  and  dry.  In  some  tanks  the  iron  framework  for  eight 
plows  can  be  dipped  at  once;  in  other  tanks  fourteen  plows  can  be 
dipped.  These  numbers  are  rarely  dipped  at  once,  however,  the  men 
being  satisfied  with  five  usually.  This  method  of  work,  which  is 
very  irritating  to  the  superintendents  and  foremen  in  charge  as  being 
an  absurd  restriction,  has  not  been  materially  changed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  union,  as  the  earnings  show.  In  1900,  49  men  earned  an 
average  of  $12.44  in  the  first  week  in  December;  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  in  1902,  56  men  earned  an  average  of  $14.34. 

There  was  in  this,  as  in  most  other  departments,  a  slight  increase 
in  output;   but  in  most  of  the  departments,  where  real  restriction 
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existed  before,  it  still  exists.  The  union  is  destroyed,  at  least  on  the 
.  surface  of  things ;  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  it  no  longer  exists 
as  an  organized  force,  but  the  same  motives  that  prompted  the  union 
to  limit  the  earnings  to  control  production  for  the  protection  of  piece 
rates  operate  with  equal  force  to  prompt  nonunion  men  to  continue 
the  same  methods  to  accomplish  an  identical  purpose.  The  establish- 
ment employed  864  men  in  1900  and  1,033  in  1902.  It  usually  shuts 
down  two  months  in  summer,  and  the  fear  of  longer  periods  of  shut 
down — i.  e.,  "overproduction,"  may  have  unduly  affected  the  men. 
The  men  are  for  the  most  part  foreigners,  suspicious,  secretive,  un- 
willing to  discuss  their  motives  for  restriction,  even  when  practically 
admitting  it.  Being  vouchsafed  no  insight  into  the  business  or  com- 
mercial end  of  the  industry,  they  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
a  rush  of  work  and  demand  for  increas^  output  per  individual 
means  a  piling  up  of  product  in  outside  warehouses,  and  hence  a 
long  shut  down  in  the  near  future,  or  whether  it  means  an  increase  in 
actual  consumption  and  sales.  Having  met  with  an  arrogant  "  that 
is  our  business  "  from  the  commercial  end  of  the  factory,  they  meet 
all  inquiries  as  to  why  they  limit  their  earnings  with  a  sullen  grunt 
and,  in  broken  English,  inform  the  questioner  "  my  business."  This 
seems  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  their  sullen  and  secretive  silence,  and, 
especially  among  the  foreign  workmen,  enters  into  the  causes  of 
restriction  of  output. 

FACTOBY  B. 

This  establishment,  employing  1,144  operators,  outside  of  the 
office  force,  produced  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  corn  planters; 
a  line  of  work  similar  to  that  of  factory  A.  The  opportunity  was 
lacking  for  obtaining  as  detailed  a  schedule  of  the  plant  as  was  se- 
cured in  Factory  A,  but  the  general  conditions  are  presented.  This 
factory  had  been  union  throughout  up  to  early  in  1901.  It  is  now  an 
"  individual  contract "  nonunion  shop,  except  in  the  foundry,  which 
is  union. 

The  blacksmith  shop  employed  260  persons.  Not  all  of  these  were 
blacksmiths  and  helpers,  however,  for  among  them  were  laborers 
working  by  the  day.  Taking  the  blacksmiths  and  helpei*s  working 
by  the  piece  we  find  that  under  union  restriction  the  average  earnings 
were  $3.75  per  day,  while  a  few  were  earning  $4.50  per  day  at  the 
same  work,  same  rates,  and  under  the  same  conditions.  Most  of  the 
work  in  this  shop  is  done  on  "  bull  dosers  "  and  the  skill  required  is 
not  that  of  a  thorough  blacksmith.  In  fact,  in  some  qases  the  helper, 
who  is  the  heater,  really  requires  more  skill  than  the  man  operating 
the  bull  doser.  The  custom  is  to  divide  the  earnings  between  the 
blacksmith  and  helper,  60  per  cent  of  the  piece  price  going  to  the  for- 
mer and  40  per  cent  to  the  latter.    The  strike  in  this  shop  was  for  a  12J 
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per  cent  increase  in  piece  prices  and  day  wages  and  for  a  9-hour  day. 
The  settlement  came  with  that  of  the  general  strike  of  machinists  and 
carried  the  individual  agreement,  loss  of  recognition  of  the  union, 
but  without  any  promise,  even  verbal,  that  piece  prices  would  not  be 
cut.  It  should  be  added  that  this  class  of  shop  is  generally  known 
as  a  "  machine  blacksmith  shop  " — that  is,  a  shop  in  which  little  or 
no  forging  or  hammering  into  shape  is  done,  and  where  the  "  forging 
machines,"  roll-tapering  machines,  etc.,  do  the  most  of  the  work.  In 
the  case  of  the  bull  doser,  for  instance,  the  piece  of  iron  is  cut  on 
shears  to  proper  length,  is  heated  properly  in  a  heater  (not  at  a 
forging  bellows) ,  and  is  then  put  in  the  bull  doser,  which  is  a  press, 
worked  with  a  geared-lever  friction  clutch,  which  bends  the  heated 
iron  into  the  shape  required.  This  machine  is  changeable  as  to  dies 
or  shapes.     It  is  the  "  die-drop-forge  "  idea  applied  to  bending  iron. 

In  the  erecting  room,  which  was  formerly  under  the  Frame  Fitters' 
Union  (connected  with  assemblers'  union),  the  piece-price  plan  pre- 
vailed, modified  bj'^  a  sort  of  contract  system.  The  plow  fitters  em- 
ployed their  own  helpers.  The  employer's  statement  regarding 
restrictions  will  be  found  below. 

This  firm  reports  no  restriction  in  the  woodworking  department 
where  work  is  done  on  the  day-work  plan. 

In  the  grinding  and  polishing  shop,  where  60  skilled  men  are  em- 
ployed, the  earnings,  under  union  rule,  were  $3.10  per  day  for  grind- 
ers and  $3.25  per  day  for  polishers.  Under  individual  contracts  the 
average  qf  polishers  is  said  to  be  $5.40  and  of  grinders  $5.10  per 
day.  The  men,  however,  deny  that  this  is  an  average  for  the  shop, 
and  claim  it  is  an  average  for  picked  men.  As  stated  above,  the 
same  facilities  for  examination  of  pay  rolls  were  not  afforded  here  as 
in  Factory  A.  Attention  is  called  by  the  men  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  average  of  earnings  for  all,  common  labor  included,  increased 
only  from  $11.10  to  $12  per  week  in  this  plant,  and  from  this  it  is 
claimed  no  such  enormous  increase  could  have  been  developed  among 
the  skilled  men.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  only  in  the  grind- 
ing and  polishing  department  are  such  increases  claimed. 

In  a  written,  signed  statement  this  firm  says: 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  1901,  the  factories  in  this  vicinity 
closed  down  and  took  up  the  fight  with  15  local  trades  unions,  fighting 
their  demand  for  a  9-hour  day  and  increase  of  12^  per  cent  in  day  and 
piecework  prices.  The  factories  won  the  fight  about  the  first  week  in 
September,  1901.  All  employees  were,  compelled  to  sim  individual 
contracts  and  agree  to  be  governed  hj  the  declaration  of  principles  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  This  included  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  unions  excepting  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  with 
whom  we  had  no  fight  at  that  time.  As  a  result  of  this  throw  down 
and  their  defeat,  many  instances  of  willful  curtailing  of  output  were 
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shown  up  as  the  factx)ry  resumed  operations.    The  principal  one  I 
will  recite : 

We  had  one  man  working  with  two  or  three  helpers  trimming  the 
levers  for  our  various  impleraents,  at  piecework  pric^,  which  had 
been  put  into  effect  from  time  to  time  as  the  new  levers  were  adopted, 
and  at  which  prices  he  was  capable  of  earning  an  average  of  $2^5 
per  day.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Frame  Fitters'  Local  Union  and 
one  of  the  most  arrogant  agitators  of  the  bunch.  He  was  dismissed 
permanently  when  the  works  started  in  September,  1901,  and  a  green 
man  put  in  his  place  with  instructions  to  work  the  job  for  what 
there  was  in  it,  aeveloping  during  the  year  what  could  be  done,  to 

Eay  his  helpers  $1.76  and  $2  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  the  result 
as  been  that  without  undue  exertion  he  has  been  able  to  earn  as 
his  individual  wage  from  $36  to  $39  per  week  during  the  past  jrear. 
The  job  was,  of  course,  cut  in  two  for  this  year  and  he  will  continue 
to  earn  a  very  satisfactory  wage,  amounting  to  $3  or  $3.25  per  day 
from  now  on. 

Our  grinders  and  polishers  have  held  us  up  for  the  last  30  years 
on  output.  Their  averages  for  the  year  were  $3.20  for  the  polishers 
and  $3.10  for  the  grinders.  They  would  not  go  over  this  and  we  knew 
that  it  was  a  hold  up,  but  on  account  of  the  class  of  work  we  had 
it  to  stand.  However,  on  account  of  the  feeling  of  security  existing 
throughout  the  works  in  the  minds  of  the  employees  on  account  of 
individual  contracts,  stating  therein  that  the  piece  prices  of  1901 
would  prevail  during  the  year  1902,  we  have  been  able  to  induce  our 
grinders  and  polishers  to  give  us  an  honest  day's  work,  with  the 
result  that  our  polishers  now  earn  as  high  as  $5.65  per  day  and  our 
grindere  as  high  as  $5.10  per  day.  There  are  a  great  manv  more 
similar  instances  that  could  be  recorded  throughout  our  works  dur- 
ing our  last  year's  factory  run,  but  thev  are  all  on  the  same  line  as 
the  two  mentioned,  and  unless  especiallv  desired,  we  do  not  know 
why  you  should  care  to  know  more  of  the  same  talk.  We  can  give 
you  twenty  or  thirty  instances  if  you  so  desire,  and  will  do  so  at  your 
command. 

As  the  grinders  and  polishers  have  been  organized  in  this  locality 
for  much  less  than  "  30  yeare,"  it  is  apparent  that  the  "  holding  up  " 
was  done  as  much  under  nonunion  as  union  labor.  In  fact,  the  re- 
strictions began  before  the  unions  were  organized,  because  of  the 
very  fact  so  graphically  recited  in  the  above  letter.  Here  "  a  green 
man  ♦  ♦  ♦  with  instructions  to  work  the  job  for  what  there 
was  in  it,"  succeeded  by  his  energy,  push,  and  skill,  by  close  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  his  employer  and  great  fidelity  to  the  trust 
imposed,  in  reducing  his  own  earnings  50  per  cent  in  12  months, 
by  doubling  the  output. 

Though  the  unions  were  destroyed  in  this  locality,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Grinders'  Union  limit  was  $2.85,  enforced  by  fines. 
The  union  was  composed  principally  of  Swedes,  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  being  printed  in  that  language.  The  Plow  Fitters'  Union 
limited  the  earnings  of  piece  workers  to  $2.85  per  day;  the  gang 
drill  men  were  limited  on  piecework  to  $2.62.    Their  earnings  were 
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remarkably  uniform,  the  range  being  from  $2.58  to  $2.62.  The  reason 
everywhere  given  by  the  men  for  the  limit  was  to  stop  the  cutting  of 
piece  prices.  The  limit  had  been  in  force  before  the  unions  were 
formed,  and  resulted  from  the  multiplication  of  such  cases  as  is  de- 
scribed above.  These  men  had  been  "  green  men  "  formerly,  or  their 
fathers  had,  and  the  lesson  had  been  learned,  as  one  of  them  stated, 
that  "  unlimited  production  means  unlimited  reduction  in  these  piece- 
price  shops."  "  It  may  be,"  said  one,  "  that  a  man  can  do  a  square 
day's  work  without  getting  punished,  for  it  in  a  day  work  shop — ^I 
do  not  know;  I  never  worked  in  one."  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
men  had  reasoned  themselves  into  a  sort  of  defense  of  their  methods 
by  claiming  that,  as  the  employers  paid  only  for  what  they  got  under 
a  piece  system,  they  (the  workmen)  were  working  for  themselves 
in  a  sense,  and  that  it  was  "  nobody's  business  how  much  or  how  little 
we  do."  The  lack  of  contact  with  the  employers,  or  with  anyone 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  employers'  views  and  interests,  made 
them  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  restricted  output  meant  increased 
expenditure  for  machinery,  for  plant,  for  general  increase  in  fixed 
charges. 

In  the  iron  foundry  the  union  is  still  recognized  and  there  is  an 
agreement  with  it.  Piecework  obtains  throughout.  In  1902  the 
firm  made  a  fight  on  restriction,  or  limitation  of  earnings,  by  the 
union.  The  firm  states  that  the  union  denied  that  there  was  a  limit, 
but  increased  the  earnings  from  an  almost  uniform  rate  of  $2.90  a 
day  per  man  to  $3.25  for  a  while;  then  dropped  back  to  $3.15.  From 
60  to  80  men  are  employed  in  the  foundry. 

The  general  increase  in  output  is  10  per  cent.  The  business  in  a 
short  year  increased  $500,000.  Unrestricted  production  meant  an 
additional  $50,000  in  profits  to  the  firm  annually.  The  employer 
said: 

Restriction  may  mean  more  work  for  men  in  the  skilled  trade  in 
which  the  union  restricts,  but  unrestricted  production  means  more 
work  for  unskilled  labor.  Our  roustabout  gangs  have  had  to  be 
increased  10  per  cent;  the  shipping-room  emplovees  have  jumped  from 
65  to  99  men,  an  increase  of  52  per  cent;  luml)er-yard  gangs  10  per 
cent. 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  age  limit  of  employment,  he  said-: 

No,  we  do  not  employ  even  middle-aged  men  for  permanent  posi- 
tions, but  if  a  man  grows  old  in  our  employ  we  give  him  something 
to  do ;  not  at  his  trade,  of  course,  but  somethmg. 

In  this  connection  brief  mention  is  made  of  another  factory,  from 
which  no  detailed  report  was  obtained,  but  which,  manufacturing  the 
same  general  line  of  goods,  in  the  same  locality,  furnishes  important 
corroboratory  matter. 

This  establishment  reports  its  polishers  and  grinders,  18  men,  aver- 
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aging  $3.15  per  day.  The  superintendent,  however,  has  not  convinced 
himself  of  restrictions  outside  of  the  foundry  department.  In  that 
department  40  men  are  employed  on  both  day  work  and  piecework. 
Day  workers  get  $2.75  per  day ;  piece  workers  formerly  earned  $2.95. 
After  July  1, 1902,  the  union  increased  the  limit  15  cents  per  day,  and 
since  then  the  men  all  make  that  much  more.  It  is  a  strictly  union 
shop,  the  union  being  recognized.  The  superintendent  believes  piece 
workers  could  easily  earn  $3.60  at  the  piece  prices.  He  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  foundry  has  been  unionized  since  1893,  that  is,  for  10  years. 
Now,  as  to  restrictions,  there  were  practically  the  same  restrictions 
before  we  were  unionized  that  there  have  been  since  in  the  same  shop — 
same  conditions,  regardless  as  to  whether  we  have  the  same  men  or 
not.  For  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  unions  are  the  cause  of  restric- 
tion. Men,  when  they  become  thoroughly  organized,  feel  they  are 
able  to  resist  reduction  of  piece  rates  as  such  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  hence  are  more  inclined  to  ease  up  oh  the  limitation  of  output 
than  unorganized  men  who  know  they  can  not  fight  a  cut  in  piece 
rates,  hence  instinctively  keep  down' production  to  what  they  be- 
lieve the  employer  is  willing  to  allow  a  man  to  earn.  Some'  self- 
adjusting  system  ought  to  be  found  and  adopted. 

A  union  official,  who  was  interviewed  in  this  connection,  said : 

The  limit  on  earnings  in  the  foundry  business  here  is  of  old  stand- 
ing. Long  before  the  union  was  organized  a  limit  was  fixed  by 
common  sentiment  and  enforced  by  social  ostracism  or  a  club.  The 
organization  of  the  union  simply  took  the  place  of  cruder  methods 
of  ostracism  and  doing  the  rooters  up.  The  restriction  of  output,  or 
fixing  the  limits  to  earnings  on  piecework,  began  10  years  or  more 
before  there  was  a  imion  here.  In  1863  in  these  piece  shops  men  used 
to  earn  from  $4  to  $8  a  day.    The  cutting  began  in  the  early  seventies, 

girhaps  1869.  To-day  we  do  50  per  cent  more  work  for  $3  a  day. 
ven  the  man  who  earned  $8  in  1863,  and  was  never  suspected  of 
restricting  his  output,  would  have  to  do  more  now  than  he  did  then  to 
live  or  to  hold  his  job.  I  can  not  tell  you  all  about  the  reductions, 
nor  can  I  go  back  so  far  as  30  years,  but  I  know  that  a  sulky-plow 
arch,  made  on  the  floor  (i.  e.,  by  floor  molders),  which  some  years  ago 
paid  40  cents,  is  now  made  for  20  cents.  Cast-iron  wheels  for  sulky 
plows  that  paid  45  cents  are  now  made  for  22  cents.  A  pattern,  that 
is,  the  pattern  for  a  wheel,  that  we  got  25  cents  for  casting,  is  now  put 
up  for  12  cents.  It  weighs  85  pounds,  was  formerly  put  up  on  the 
floor,  all  hand.  Now  these  wheels  are  molded  by  machine,  and  also 
by  hand.  By  hand  a  molder  puts  up  12  wheels  and  gets  $3.  On  the 
Bread  mold  machine  this  wheel  pays  7  cents  to  each  man,  but  it  takes 
two  men  to  work  the  machine;  that  is,  each  man  rams  up  a  half  of 
the  mold.  This  wheel  on  the  machine  pays  14  cents,  and  this  is 
divided  between  two  men.  The  union  fixes  the  machine  limit  at 
$3.15  net  a  day,  i.  e.,  $3.40  gross,  as  the  firm  deducts  25  cents  a  day 
from  each  man  for  sand  cutting.  The  output  of  the  machine  is  thus 
some  50  or  55  wheels  a  day,  making  some  allowance  for  bad  castings. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  absolute  limit  to  the  possibilitie^s  of  men  on 
that  machine.    That  is  the  limit  of  persistent  endurance  for  an  aver- 
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age  man.  The  machine,  possibly,  could  turn  out  60  or  65,  but  the 
men  could  not  keep  that  up  for  a  single  week.  Besides,  these  men 
can  not  pour  the  iron  even  for  the  50  molds  they  do  make,  so  other 
men  molding  smaller  work  on  other  floors  must  help  pour,  and  for 
this  they  get  nothing  whatever. 

Then  there  is  the  small  piece;  take  for  instance,  the  disk  for  a  corn 
planter.  This  is  a  small  plate  or  disk  with  holes  in  it,  through 
which  the  corn  falls  through  the  shoe  into  the  ground.  Twenty  years 
ago  these  disks  paid  3^  cents,  and  96  molds  were  made  for  a  day's 
work.  Now  they  pay  2^  cents.  The  mold  is  not  now  rammed,  how- 
ever, but  "  squeezed."  The  squeezer  does  not  help  enough,  however, 
to  make  up  for  this  difference  in  price.  It  is  the  pouring  of  the  iron, 
shaking  out  the  molds,  and  cutting  sand  that  is  the  real  work,  so  far  as 
physical  labor  is  concerned,  of  molding,  and  the  more  pieces  a  man 
makes,  whether  on  machine  or  by  hand,  the  more  of  this  work  must 
be  done. 

Unlimited  output  on  machines  would  put  not  only  all  the  old  men 
out  of  business,  but  would  soon  set  a  standard  of  efficiency  that  would 
put  all  but  the  picked  few  out  of  business.  The  old  men  are  getting 
out  of  three  piecework  shops  here  and  getting  into  the  day  foun- 
dries, where  the  pace  is  not  required.  For  this  reason  piecework 
foundries  are  detrimental  to  legitimate  foundries.  There  is  another 
thing  that  the  piecework  foundrv  employers  should  consider  who 
never  can  ffet  enough  work  out  of  a  man,«and  who  think  the  work- 
man who  does  not  have  to  go  home  every  night  in  an  ambulance  is 
restricting  his  output.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  waste  to  a 
firm,  where  the  pace  becomes  too  high,  more  than  offsets  the  gain  from 
the  pace.  It  is  true  that  the  piece  molder  gets  paid  for  good  castings 
only,  but  when  the  pace  is  too  high  and  tfie  molder,  to  keep  up  the 
pace,  takes  risks  with  his  iron,  underpours,  or  for  any  reason  loses 
molds  that  a  day  man,  or  one  whose  limit  was  less  severe  would  save, 
the  firm  loses  by  it  in  many  ways.  The  firm  loses  the  core,  the  waste 
of  sand,  the  reheating  of  iron,  and  all  the  day  labor  connected  with 
these,  as  applied  to  the  lost  molds,  and  in  many  other  ways.  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  the  firms  could  get  the  local  iron  molders'  union  to 
remove  the  limit  and  get  the  output  or  attempted  output  per  man 
they  want,  these  elements  of  loss  would  cut  such  a  figure  that  the 
labor  cost  of  production  of  good  pieces  would  be  as  great  or  greater 
than  it  now  is. 

In  this  same  locality  an  establishment  making  heavy  machinery, 
including  drop  hammers,  gang-boring  machines,  punching  and  shear- 
ing machines,  bull  dosers,  etc.,  was  visited.  In  a  total  of  200 
employees  there  were  50  machinists,  50  machinists'  helpers  and 
"  handy  men,"  25  molders,  6  pattern  makers,  and  4  blacksmiths.  The 
foundry  was  run  on  the  day-work  system,  and  the  manager  was  not 
conscious  of  any  restrictions.    He  said : 

Our  work  is  for  the  most  part  hea\Tr  and  very  particular  work.  We 
do  not  do  all  of  our  own  casting.  Some  of  the  work  is  too  big  for  us 
to  handle.  I  find  old  men  do  as  good  work  and  as  much  of  it  as  anv- 
one.  We  have  one  old  molder  kept  on  at  less  than  the  minimum  scale. 
He  has  a  permit  from  the  union  to  work  at  any  wage  he  can  get.  We 
pay  him  nearly  the  scale. 
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In  the  machine  shop,  which  was  airy,  roomy,  well  lighted,  and  well 
equipped  with  cranes  and  lifting  machinery  to  minimize  the  heavy, 
dangerous  work,  there  was  union  control,  but  no  restrictions  com- 
plained of.    The  superintendent  said : 

Of  course  the  "  one-man-one-machine  "  rule  is  here,  but  it  is  not 
much  of  a  restriction.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  care  to  put  a 
man  on  two  machines.  We  put  as  many  tools  on  one  machine  as  we 
like.    The  men  do  not  object  to  that 

The  manager  of  the  plant  said : 

I  have' a  superintendent  and  foreman  who  know  work  and  know 
men,  and  their  orders  are  to  get  the  right  kind  of  men,  pay  the  right 
kind  of  wages,  treat  the  men  absohiteh^  right,  and  the  answer  comes 
all  right  in  satisfactory  production  and  cost  of  production. 

FAOTOBT  0. 

In  this  establishment,  which  employs  2,700  persons,  the  piece-price 
plan  of  manufacturing  is  universal  throughout  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  about  22,000  different  piece  prices  obtain,  one  department 
having  over  1,200  different  rates  on  work.  The  product  being 
a  patented  article  without  competitors,  and  the  pieces  being  for  the 
most  part  of  novel  patterns,  the  prices  on  the  several  pieces  were  not 
originally  set  by  a  careful  application  of  experience,  nor  was  a  test- 
ing department  introduced  to  determine  the  speed  of  operation.  Con- 
sequently there  were  great  inequalities  in  the  piece  rates,  some  of 
which  were  very  high. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  employees  were  unorganized,  but  they 
had  attempted  gradually  to  introduce  restrictions  on  output.  It  was 
reported  among  them  that  the  proprietor  had  said  that  the  proper 
earnings  for  a  machinist  were  about  $2.60  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and 
with  this  standard  before  them  the  employees  endeavored  to  restrict 
their  earnings  to  that  amount.  They  believed  that  they  would  not 
be  permitt<id  to  earn  over  a  fixed  amount  per  day,  notwithstanding 
the  piece-price  plan  of  production  prevailed,  and  they  concluded 
from  the  repeated  cuts  that  were  made  in  the  rates  that  the  prices 
on  which  workmen  earned  more  than  $2.60  a  day  would  be  cut. 
They,  however,  were  not  able  to  compel  all  of  their  fellow-workmen 
to  limit  their  earnings  to  the  standard,  since  in  each  department 
there  would  usually  be  found  a  number  of  "  rooters,"  or  men  who 
would  not  enter  into  the  restrictive  agreements.  In  some  cases 
these  men  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  restricted  themselves,  since  they 
rarely  earned  over  $4;  whereas  it  would  have  been  possible  under 
some  of  the  piece  prices  to  have  earned  a  much  larger  daily  remunera- 
tion. The  repeated  reductions  in  prices  were  not  always  well  selected, 
and  many  cuts  wer3  made  where  the  price  was  already  low,  so  that  a 
general  unevennes3  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  there  were  a  number 
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of  "  fat  jobs  "  and  "  lean  takes,"  which  were  believed  to  be  used  to 
the  advantage  of  favorites  and  against  spotted  men. 

These  conditions  led  to  the  organization  of  unions  throughout  the 
several  departments,  and  in  practically  all  cases  a  limit  of  earnings 
was  placed  at  about  $3  per  day,  a  limit  somewhat  above  that  which 
the  unorganized  workmen  had  endeavored  to  establish.  But  through 
the  organization  the  small  number  of  rooters  was  forced  into  line 
and  compelled  to  reduce  their  output  to  the  newly  established 
standards. 

Wlien  the  proprietors  discovered  that  the  result  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  unions  was  a  limitation  of  daily  earnings  to  an  almost 
uniform  basis  in  each  particular  union,  they  conceived  that  the  only 
way  of  overcoming  this  limitation  was  by  means  of  a  general  cut  in 
prices.  Increasing  business  and  growth  of  the  plant  required  closer 
supervision  of  the  manufacturing  end,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the 
cause  of  restriction  proceeded  from  two  correlated  facts — ^the  high 
piece  rates  and  the  agi*eements  among  the  men  to  earn  only  so  much 
per  day. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  cut  in  prices  and  in  order  to  force  the  rein- 
statement of  discharged  men,  a  strike  took  place,  which,  starting  with 
the  woodworkers,  involved  a  large  number  of  unions.  Among  the 
demands  were  the  abolition  of  the  piece-price  plan  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  day  work.  The  unions,  however,  were  defeated,  and  in  some 
of  the  departments,  notably  polishers,  nonunion  men  were  entirely 
substituted.  A  general  readjustment  of  piece  prices  occurred 
throughout  the  establishment.  Some  jobs  were  found  to  be  900  per 
cent  too  high.  Out  of  50  jobs  tested  in  one  department,  43  were 
found  to  be  over  100  per  cent  too  high,  the  range  being  from  100  to 
900  per  cent.  The  average  on  the  50  jobs  showed  the  department 
prices  to  have  been  213  per  cent  too  high  according  to  the  revised 
views  of  the  management. 

Although  the  unions  were  defeated  in  the  general  strike,  they 
retained  their  organization  in  several  departments,  notably  thase 
of  the  woodworkers,  assemblers,  and  machine  hands.  These  organ- 
izations continued  to  adhere  to  the  rule  of  restricting  the  output,  and 
the  management  thereupon  began  negotiations  with  the  union  for  the 
removal  of  the  limit.  They  established  a  labor  department,  designed 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  foremen  as  well  as  the  wage-earners,  and 
to  systematically  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  restrictions  on  out- 
put, opposition  to  improved  machinery,  wage  demands,  employment 
and  discharge  of  workmen,  economy  of  production,  and  discipline. 

It  was  designed  that  this  labor  department  should  include  a  test- 
'  ing  department  to  fix  the  piece  rates,  but  on  this  point  the  opposition 
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of  the  foremen  was  so  great  that  a  compromise  was  made,  and  it  was 
provided  that  while  the  foremen  should  continue  to  fix  the  piece 
prices,  their  rates  should  not  go  into  effect  until  approved  by  the  labor 
department.  In  practice,  however,  the  foremen  did  not  generally 
observe  this  supervising  authority  and  continued,  as  before,  to  fix 
the  rates  according  to  their  own  judgment.  The  foremen  naturally 
differed  greatly  among  themsehes  in  their  tact  and  wisdom  in  the 
matter  of  revising  the  piece  rates  and  in  their  ability  to  secure  large 
output;  but  among  the  majority  of  them  there  seems  to  have  been 
the  conviction  that  low  costs  of  production  were  not  consistent  with 
high  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  individual  workmen,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  reduce  the  costs  they  had  but  one  standard,  namely,  that 
of  the  daily  earnings  of  the  workmen.  By  testing  the  speed  upon  the 
various  pieces  with  the  more  speedy  w^orkmen  they  obtained  a  stand- 
ard to  be  applied  to  any  piece  in  question.  This,  of  course,  was  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  other  workmen  to  restrain  the  energies  of  the  "  rooters." 
In  some  cases  exceedingly  poor  judgment  was  used,  for  example, 
when  a  foreman  reduced  the  rate  from  11  cents  to  10  cents  per  100 
on  a  piece  of  which  there  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  been  but  0 
finished,  so  that  the  saving  was  9  mills.  As  the  rules  required  that  all 
changes  in  piece  rates  should  be  posted  throughout  the  department, 
the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  workmen,  in  noticing  the  cut  on  this 
small  piece,  was  as  injurious  as  though  the  company  had  saved 
$1,000  by  tiie  cut. 

Owing  largely  to  this  jealousy  of  the  foremen  the  plans  of  the  labor 
department  to  remove  the  restriction  on  output  by  agr^^ement  with  the 
unions  were  never  fully  carried  out.  The  history  of  these  negotiations 
IS  full  of  interest  and  significance. 

A  proposition  w^as  made  to  certain  unions  to  guarantee  piece  prices 
for  a  period  of  years,  provided  they  remove  the  limits  placed  on  their 
members.  The  unions  asked  that  the  period  be  placed  at  five  years,  and 
finally  agreed  to  acce})t  a  period  of  two  years.  This  was  satisfactory 
to  the  labor  department  and  was  supposed  to  be  so  to  the  proprietors, 
but  finally  w^as  vetoed  by  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  to  guarantee 
prices  for  any  period  of  time  would  be  tantamount  to  guaranteeing 
the  existing  conditions  of  business  prosperity. 

Owing  to  this  stand  taken  by  the  management  the  negotiations  fell 
through  for  the  time  being.  Later  on  they  were  taken  up  again,  and 
in  March,  1903,  a  mass  meeting  of  all  employees  \vas  held  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  restriction.  The  management  explained  the  advantages 
to  the  business  as  a  whole  which  would  ensue  if,  with  the  existing 
equij)ment,  they  could  increase  their  output,  and  the  dir^advantage 
under  which  they  would  labor  if  in  order  to  meet  the  enlarging 
demands  for  their  product  they  AVere  compelled  to  add  equipment 
necessary  to  meet  said  demands. 
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After  this  mass  meeting  negotiations  were  begun  with  separate 
unions,  and,  while  the  management  declined  to  guarantee  prices  as 
they  stood,  they  promised  that  when  the  price  for  any  particular 
piece  should  be  revised  it  should  be  done  upon  a  basis  that  would  be 
perfectly  fair,  as  shown  by  the  output  records  for  that  piece.  This 
proposition  seemed  satisfactory  to  the  unions  and  they  voted  to 
abandon  the  restrictions. 

That  this  resolution  was  not  fully  carried  out  is  contended  by  the 
management  and  admitted  by  the  unions,  the  management  stating  that 
the  average  increase  in  output  at  the  end  of  three  months  following 
this  action  of  the  union  was  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  output  in 
the  departments  under  union  control.  Members  of  the  unions  contend 
that  individuals  have  increased  their  output  jis  high  as  15  per  cent, 
and  that  most  of  the  men  in  each  of  the  departments  are  doing  all 
they  can.  They  contend  that  not  over  40  per  cent  of  the  men  in  any 
department  at  the  present  time  restrict  their  output;  but  they  state 
that  as  long  as  they  do  not  have  a  guaranty  on  piecework  they  will 
not  permit  the  present  limit  on  output  to  be  exceeded.  They  con- 
tend that  with  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  management  they  would 
have  no  safeguard  against  reductions  in  piece  rates  or  protection  of 
the  average  man  from  being  discharged  to  make  place  for  "  rushers." 
They  contend  that  the  piece  prices  were  fixed  by  inexperienced  men 
and  have  been  reduced  without  consulting  the  workmen,  whereas  the 
latter  are  better  judges  of  w^hat  is  a  fair  price  than  the  managers, 
who  look  only  at  the  commercial  side  of  the  business,  and  that  the 
proper  method  of  revision  of  prices  is  through  conference  committees 
of  the  management  and  the  union.  Their  stand  in  this  contention 
is  determined,  and  they  say  that  so  long  as  they  must  jRght  and  hag- 
gle for  hours  over  a  fifth  of  a  cent  on  a  piece  that  has  already  been 
reduced  to  what  they  call  "  starvation  rates  "  they  will  not  consent 
to  a  reduction  on  pieces  which  they  admit  are  rated  unreasonably 
high.  To  quote  the  exact  words  of  a  president  of  one  of  the  unions 
**they  steal  from  us  and  we  steal  from  them;  everybody  taking 
every  possible  advantage  of  everybody  in  a  hog-eat-hog  game."  This 
man  thought  there  should  be  an  entire  revision  of  rates  through  the 
introduction  of  some  practical  experience  into  the  management  and 
by  conference  with  the  workmen  and  a  guaranty  of  stability  in  the 
rates. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  following  the  above-described  negoti- 
ations, the  management  faithfully  observed  its  promise  as  to  the 
revision  of  rates,  and  there  has  been  consequently  an  increase  in  out- 
put, wdth  the  approval  of  the  unions. 

In  the  polishing  room  every  price  was  cut  on  an  average  25  per 
cent  when  the  nonunion  policy  came  in.  The  union  limit  in  the  polish- 
ing room  was  40  cents  per  hour;  after  the  strike  a  cut  of  25  per  cent 
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of  piece  prices  and  a  guaranty  for  one  year  was  given.  Sixteen 
months  later  a  readjustment  was  made  on  a  basis  of  45  cents  per  hour 
on  the  average  earnings  per  hour  per  man  in  the  shop.  This  read- 
justment involved  cuts  in  most  of  tihie  piece  prices.  Since  then  one 
man  in  14  weeks  earned  an  average  of  60  cents  per  hour — ^this  after 
the  new  piece  price  had  been  made.  This  man  worked  on  a  variety  of 
jobs — all,  however,  being  cabinet  polishing.  The  method  of  getting 
at  a  rate  in  the  absence  of  a  testing  room  was  to  take  the  hourly  earn- 
ings of  each  man  who  had  worked  on  a  piece  for  a  long  period  of  time 
and  divide  the  average  hourly  earnings  thus  secured  by  the  average 
hourly  production  of  the  same  men,  thus  arriving  at  a  new  piece  rate. 
The  machine  hands  and  pressmen's  union  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  increase  certain  piece  rates  when  the  average 
earnings  on  piece  rate  should  be  less  than  $2.50  or  $2.25,  the  piece 
rate  to  be  increased  to  meet  this  earning  rate  at  the  hourly  produc- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  averages  of  the  men  who  had  worked  longest 
upon  the  piece.  The  day  rate  was  $2  to  $2.25,  and  the  piece  rate  was 
figured  on  50  cents  arbitrary  addition  to  the  day  rate.  When  piece 
prices  were  revised  it  was  agreed  that  the  company  might  cut  the 
swiftest  man  down  to  the  union  maximum  of  $8,  which  was  50  cents 
higher  than  the  trying-out  rate.  If  the  day  rate  was  $2  the  man 
might  earn  $3,  but  none  could  go  beyond  $3  except  on  a  retrial. 

The  tables  which  are  given  for  this  factory,  representing  the  pol- 
ishing, assembling,  and  woodworking  departments,  were  compiled 
for  this  report  by  the  management  of  the  establishment  and  are  cer- 
tified by  them  as  being  fair  samples  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  particular 
departments. 

Those  of  the  union  leaders  who  were  consulted  claim  that  these 
jobs  were  picked  out  by  the  management  from  the  22,000  job  prices 
in  order  to  prove  their  case,  and  that  an  equal  or  even  greater  number 
of  instances  could  be  shown  where  no  increase  in  output  has  occurred 
under  the  open  shop  or  nonunion  regime.  They  argue  that  the  show- 
ing simply  strengthens  the  union  position  that  some  piece  prices  were 
unreasonably  high,  a  condition  which  they  insisted  on  retaining  in 
order  to  offset  the  prices  which  were  unreasonably  low,  and  thereby 
to  bring  their  average  earnings  to  the  point  which  they  felt  the  em- 
ployer had  established  as  "  enough  for  a  workman  to  earn,'* 

POLISHING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  general  strike  of  the  departments  occurred  in  1901.  The  tables 
of  output  were  compiled  during  the  month  of  October,  1902,  more 
than  a  year  following  the  strike.  In  the  polishing  department  the 
firm  introduced  nonunion  men,  who,  as  they  stated,  "  gave  us  a  full 
day's  work."  The  union,  by  a  local  rule  not  found  in  their  national 
constitution,  had  imposed  a  fine  of  from  $2  to  $5  and  the  ultimate 
expulsion  and  consequent  discharge  of  the  member  who  exceeded  the 
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limits  set  on  their  earnings.  Thia  was  practiced  through  the  super- 
vision of  shop  stewards  or  union  committees  and  restrictions  on  the 
management  in  dismissing  employees. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  consulting  the  tables  for  this  department  that 
the  piece  price  in  one  instance  was  reduced  from  80  cents  to  45  cents 
and  in  the  other  from  60  cents  to  35  cents,  a  reduction,  respectively, 
of  4Bf  per  cent  and  41f  per  cent.  In  order  to  make  the  showing 
conclusive  the  records  of  four  identical  workmen  were  taken  on  the 
two  jobs  and  are  presented  in  the  two  tables  which  follow,  each 
workman  being  designated  by  number.  These  workmen  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  prior  to  the  strike,  but  having  abandoned  the  union, 
were  retained  under  the  new  conditions. 

JOB  NO.  1.-CABINET  POLISH. 
[Price  per  unit:  Before  strike  (1901),  80  cents;  October,  1908, 46  cents.] 


Before  strike  (1901). 

October,  190S. 

Time 

(houre). 

Units 
pro- 
duced. 

Earnings. 

Oom- 
para- 
^ve 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 
for  10 
hours. 

Time 
(hours). 

UnitB 
pro- 
duced. 

Earnings. 

Com- 

Employee  num- 
ber. 

Total. 

Per 
hour. 

Total. 

Per 
hour. 

•Sir 

pro- 
duc- 
tion 
for  10 
hours. 

1 

10 
10 
10 
10 

6 
6 
5 
6 

14.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

.40 
.40 

6 
6 
6 
5 

28 
28 

7 
18 

$10.35 
10.36 
8.15 
8.10 

$0,588 
.487 
.525 
.482 

11.9 

2 

10.8 

8..            

11.7 

4 

9.6 

JOB  NO.  2.— CABINET  POLISH. 
[Price  per  unit:  Before  strike  (1901),  80  cents;  October,  1902,  86  cents.] 


Before  strike  (1901). 

October,  1902. 

Time 
(hours). 

Units 
pro- 
duced. 

Earnings. 

Com- 
para- 
tive 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 
for  10 
hours. 

Time 
(hours). 

Units 
pro- 
duced. 

Earnings. 

Com- 

Employee  num- 
ber. 

Total. 

Per 

hour. 

Total. 

Per 
hour. 

"art 

pro- 
duc- 
tion 
for  10 
hours. 

1 

2.                

9 

9 
9 
9 

6 
6 
6 
6 

$8.60 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 

$0.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 

6.7 
6.7 
6.7 
6.7 

1 

111 

18 
16 
11 
14 

$4.66 

1.60 
8.85 
4.90 

$0,685 
.621 
.453 
.418 

16.8 
14,9 

8 

12.9 

4 

11.9 

As  stated  by  the  representative  of  the  company,  "  after  the  strike 
the  nonunion  men  that  were  brought  in  enabled  us  to  get  a  line  on 
what  the  production  should  be,  and  we  adjusted  prices  accordingly. 
The  conditions  now  being  so  changed  that  they  could  not  restrict  the 
output  without  fear  of  discharge,  they  began  to  produce  about  what 
they  should  have  done  in  the  first  place." 

It  will  be  seen  that  before  the  strike  each  of  the  employees  re- 
stricted his  output  so  that  he  earned  40  cents  per  hour,  regardless  of 
the  price  of  the  piece,  but  that  after  the  strike,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  piece  rates  of  435  P^*"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^If  P^^  ^'^^j  ^^®  same 
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individuals  increased  their  earnings  so  that  the  latter  ranged  from 

41.8  cents  to  53.8  cents  per  hour,  while  the  comparative  production 
of  these  pieces  increased  in  one  case  from  a  uniform  quantity  of  6 
pieces  per  day  of  10  hours  for  each  workman  to  different  quantities, 
ranging  from  9.6  pieces  to  11.9  pieces,  and  in  the  other  case  from  the 
uniform  quantity  of  6.7  pieces  to  varying  quantities,  ranging  from 

11.9  pieces  to  15.3  pieces  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Taking  the  records  of  these  two  jobs  for  a  period  of  years  the  com- 
pany shows  that  the  average  time  required  under  restricted  output  to 
polish  job  No.  1  was  2  hours  and  the  average  time  without  restriction 
of  output  w^as  45  minutes.  The  average  time  required  under  restric- 
tions for  polishing  job  No.  2  was  1  hour  and  30  minutes  and  the  aver- 
age time  without  restrictions  was  45  minutes.  This  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  table,  which  exhibits  the  average  time  taken  on  different 
operations,  both  under  union  conditions  with  restriction  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  when  the  room  was  practically  open  and  restrictions  as  to 
output  were  off. 

While  only  six  operations  are  shown,  the  management  stated  that 
these  and  the  preceding  tables  make  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  condition  of 
over  1,200  jobs  in  this  room: 

AVERAGE  TIME  TAKEN  ON  DIFFERENT  OPERATIONS  WITH  RESTRICTION  AND 

WITHOUT  RESTRICTION. 


Operations. 

Style. 

Average  time 
with  reBtriction. 

Average  time 
without  restric- 
tion. 

Output 
per  10 
hours 
with 

restric- 
tion 

(pieces). 

Output 
per  10 
hours 

without 

i*estrio- 
tion 

(pieces). 

Hours. 

MinnteB. 

Hours. 

Minnies. 

Baff  and  relief    - 

92 
79 
86 
99^ 
TO 
86 

8 
8 
2 
2 

1 
1 

46 
6 
16 

1 

P 

10 

45 
80 
45 
45 
80 

18i 

20 

Poliahing 

13i 

80 
10 

m 

20 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  comparisons  of  union  and  nonunion 
conditions,  the  company  also  furnishes  the  following  table,  showing 
the  earnings  of  5  nonunion  men  in  the  polishing  room  for  the  month 
of  January,  1902.  These  earnings  were  made  on  the  reduction  of 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  from  the  prices  under  which  the  union  men 
worked,  the  highest  average  of  the  latter  under  the  high  piece  price 
having  been  40  cents  an  hour. 

EARNINGS  OF  6  NONUNION  MEN  IN  THE  POLISHING  ROOM,  JANUARY,  1902. 


Employee  number. 

Time 
(hours). 

Amount 
earned. 

Average 
earnings 
per  hour 

1 

183 
118} 
1S3 
186 

$122.65 
117.33 
119.50 
118.66 
106.29 

$0,907 

2 

.988 

8 

.906 

4      

.878 

6 

.868 
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ASSEMBLING    DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  there  are  about  550  assemblers.  The  organiza- 
tion, which  is  a  local  one,  not  affiliated  at  the  time  of  the  report 
with  the  national  organization,  adopted  a  rule  which  at  first  limited 
the  earnings  to  $3.50  per  day  and  latterly  to  $3  per  day.  The  rule 
reads  as  follows:  "  The  limit  for  piecework  shall  be  $3.50  per  day  of 
ten  hours  each,  or  $21  per  week  of  six  full  days,  provided  that  the 
output  on  jobs  established  when  this  section  goes  into  eflFect  shall 
not  be  increased." 

The  union  enforced  this  restriction  by  a  penalty  provided  in  the 
by-laws,  as  follows:  "Any  member  at  piecework  who  earns  more  than 
the  scale  shall  be,  upon  conviction,  fined  any  amount  in  the  discretion 
of  the  union  not  to  exceed  $3  in  the  first  offense  and  $5  in  the  seccmd 
offense." 

Representatives  of  the  union  claim  that  prior  to  its  organization 
the  workmen,  by  an  understanding  among  themselves,  endeavored 
to  limit  the  earnings  to  $2.60  per  day,  the  amount  which  they  under- 
stood to  be  the  standard  set  by  the  proprietors,  and  therefore  the 
limit  in  their  by-laws  was  placed  at  $3.50,  afterwards  $3.  The 
organization  of  the  union  actually  increased  the  output,  since  the 
workmen,  now  being  able  to  control  their  more  speedy  fellow-work- 
ers, did  not  dread  the  reductions  in  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
organization  of  the  union  was  designed  to  increase  the  workmen's 
earnings  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  day  by  increasing  their  output  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  furnished  from  the  books  of  the  company, 
shows  in  a  most  remarkable  w^ay  the  operation  of  the  restriction  at 
$3  per  day.  The  company,  feeling  that  they  were  not  getting  the 
output  to  which  they  were  entitled,  began  an  investigation  of  the 
jobs  in  this  department  by  means  of  a  special  testing.  This  investi- 
gation showed  that  the  prices  were  too  high,  and  they  were  reduced 
accordingly.  The  testing  was  made  on  50  jobs,  which  were  found  to 
av(^rage  213  per  cent  too  high.  There  were  43  jobs  over  100  per  cent 
too  high,  ranging  from  100  per  cent  to  000  per  cent.  There  were  only 
2  jobs  that  were  under  25  per  cent  too  high.  As  shown  in  the  table, 
the  reduction  was  in  one  case  from  $2.70  per  100  to  $2.60 ;  in  two  cases, 
from  $3.50  per  100  to  $3  per  100,  and  in  another  from  $5.50  per  100 
to  $5  per  100.  This  adjustment,  as  stated  by  the  management,  was 
not  made  with  the  idea  of  cutting  wages  or  forcing  the  men  to  get 
out  great  quantities  of  work;  it  was  done  simpl}^  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  what  was  coming  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  reductions  in  prices  the  men  continued  to 
make  their  limit  of  $3  per  day,  as  shown  in  the  table.  In  one 
department,  containing  173  men,  the  average  rate  made  by  all  was 
$2.97  per  day. 
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EARNINGS  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  IN  ASSEMBLING  ROOM  UNDP:R  OLD  RATH 

AND  NEW  RATE. 

JOB  No.  35. 


Old  rate. 

New  rate. 

Employee 
number. 

Per  100. 

Time 
(hours). 

Earnings. 

Per  100. 

Time 

(hours). 

Earnings. 

Total. 

Per 
hour. 

TotaL 

Per 
hour. 

I—.- 

2 .... 

$2.70 
2.70 

226 
234 
136 

187.50 
70.20 
40.50 

90.900 

.:«o 

.300 

$2.00 
2.«0 
2.00 

225^ 

1081 
29IJ 

$68.00 
32.50 

87.80 

$0,300 
.300 

3 

.301 

JOB  No.  163. 

4 

$3.50 
3.50 

iraj 

$49.73 

7.88 

$0,286 
.294 

$3.00 
3.00 

90 
12 

6   .      

$27.00 
3.57 


$0,300 
.288 


JOB  No.  164. 


$6.50 


165i      $49.84        $0,298         $5.00 


138        $41.30         $0,209 


JOB  No.  164. 


$3.60 


aof 


$6.13 


$0,295 


$3.00 


$2.70 


$0,800 


The  above  table  applies  to  the  conditions  in  October,  1902,  but  the 
output  has  been  increased  since  March,  1903,  as  already  stated. 

woodworkers'   DEPARTMENT. 

The  local  union  of  the  woodworkers,  like  other  organizations  in 
this  establishment,  adopted  the  rule  limiting  the  earnings  of  each 
member  to  $3  per  day,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  from  $2  to  $5  for  each 
violation,  with  the  penalty  of  ultimate  expulsion  for  continued  vio- 
lation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  five  workmen  before  the 
union  was  organized  compared  with  their  output  after  the  union  was 
organized.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the  organization  of  the  union 
their  earnings  in  each  case  come  very  close  to  30  cents  an  hour,  but 
seldom  up  to  that  amount  and  never  over  it.  It  is  stated  by  the  man- 
agement that  "  this  average  will  appear  the  same  day  after  day  the 
year  around." 

OUTPUT   AND    EARNINGS    OP    FIVE    EMPLOYEES    IN    WOODWORKING    DEPART- 
MENT HEFORR   AND  AFTER  ORGANIZATION. 


Before  organization. 

After  organization. 

Employee 

Time 
(hours). 

Units 
pro- 
duced. 

Earnings. 

Product 
for  10 
houi*s 

(unitH). 

Time 
(hours). 

Units 
pro- 
duced. 

Earnings. 

Pi'oduct 

number. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age por 
hour. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age iK»r 
hour. 

for  10 
houra 
(units). 

1 

80 
106 

200 

m) 

200 
210 
250 

$28.00 

25.0 
23.  rt 
2*.  4 
24.2 
23.8 

290J 

612 

350 

$85.08 
4*)  00 

$0,296 
.2?)0 
.29i> 
.2.SS 

.28:^ 

2L1 
20.7 
21.3 
21.1 
30.2 

2             

35.00  1  "  .:«) 

8 : 

4 

6 

82 
82i 
105 

28.00 
28.(10 
35.00 

.'Ml 
.333 

2:«»i 
mi 

13Hi 

4»l 
2SU 

68!  74 
7B.68 
3U.20 
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FACTORY  D. 

The  following  letter  relating  to  two  important  plants  of  the  same 
company,  one  in  a  small  New  England  town,  the  other  in  Chicago, 
covers  the  general  inquiries  of  this  investigation  so  thoroughly  for 
both  plants  that  the  statement,  as  a  shop  description,  is  here  given  as 
furnished  by  the  firm.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer  is  under  a 
misapprehension  respecting  the  union  position  on  the  one-man-one- 
machine  question,  in  that  he  includes  niilling  machines  and  gear  cut- 
ters. With  this  correction,  his  force  of  men  would  be  increased  by  2 
instead  of  12. 

Your  letter  of  April  1  to  our  president  was  handed  to  me  for  reply. 

Inasmuch  as  the  answers  to  your  questions  will  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent for  our  two  plants,  one  in  a  small  New  England  city,  Factory  No. 
1,  and  the  other  at  Chicago,  I  will  repeat  and  number  your  questions 
for  convenience  in  replying,  as  follows : 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  "  one-man-one-machine  "  rule  of  the  Ma- 
chinists' Union  a  restriction,  necessitating  employment  of  extra  men, 
etc. ;  and  the  effect  of  this  rule  on  restricted  output  and  increased  eoei 
of  output? 

2.  Restrictions'  on  use  of  "handy  men"  resulting  from  unfair 
classification  of  work? 

3.  Instances  of  comparative  labor  cost  of  identical  pieces  or  ma- 
chines, under  union  and  nonunion  conditions? 

4.  Effect  of  premium  plan  on  production,  time  and  cost,  and  earn- 
ings of  the  men,  with  specific  instances? 

5.  How  is  time  base  lor  premium  plan  determined  ? 

6.  What  percentage  of  employees  earn  a  premimn,  and  are  those 
who  do  not  earn  premium  discharged  first  when  reducing  force? 

7.  Has  premium  plan  weeded  out  older  men  and  have  we  an  age 
limit  in  employing  new  help  ? 

8.  Experience  with  "  slow  speed,  light  feed "  machinists,  and 
whether  their  restrictions  on  production  are  the  result  of  trade  unions 
or  "  individual  cussedness; "  and  influence  of  unionism  as  to  restric- 
tion of  output  or  "  time  killing  ?  " 

9.  Effect  of  present  prosperous  business  conditions  as  to  character 
of  employees  and  restriction  of  output? 

FACTORY  NO.  1. 

At  this  plant  we  employ  about  450  persons  exclusive  of  oiBce  force, 
including  70  or  80  in  foundry,  40  or  more  carpenters  and  pattern 
makers,  15  to  20  blacksmiths,  balance  in  machine  shop.  We  employ 
a  good  many  first-class  machinists,  but  being  located  in  a  country 
town  of  only  about  7,000  population,  we  are  comparativelv  free  from 
union  influence  and  we  are  able  to  employ  a  good  many  handy  men, 
as  you  will  note  from  report  below,  picking  up  these  men  from  the 
ordinary  laboring  class  or  townsmen. 

Our  business  here  is  largely  of  the  manufacturing  kind — that  is,  we 
make  standard  machines  in  somewhat  large  quantities,  including  rock 
drills,  coal-mining  machinery,  air  compressors,  diamond  prospecting 
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drills,  and  other  machines,  most  of  which  include  an  engine  as  part  of 
the  machine  for  operating  it. 

I  give  below  a  table  ox  the  number  of  employees  of  various  classes, 
which  I  will  refer  to  in  reply  to  some  of  your  questions.  The  table 
applies  to  machine  shop  only,  not  including  tool  makers,  blacksmiths, 
woodworkers,  engineers,  foundrymen,  draftsmen,  or  office  force,  and 
includes  only  the  producers,  which  we  count  as  those  who  charge  time 
to  an  order  for  cost-keeping  purposes,  not  including  men  whose  time 
is  all  charged  to  expense  account,  such' as  general  helpers,  crane  men, 
stock  handlers,  etc. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OP  VARIOUS  CLASSES  IN  MACHINE  SHOP. 


dasB  of  machine  naed. 


Joumey-I 
men  and  Handy 
appren- 1  men. 
tices. 


Engine  lathes 

Planers,  ahapera^alotterB 

Drill  presses 

Turret  lathes 

Boring  mills 

Milling  machines  and  gear  cntters  . 
Bglt  cutters,  nut  tappers,  grinders. . 
Bench  or  floor  men 


Total. 


Average  pay  of  the  above  per  hour,  24^  cents  for  ]ourne3'inen ;  Oi 
cents  for  apprentices;  and  17  cents  for  handy  men. 

1.  Regarding  the  *'  one-man-one-machine  "  rule,  would  say  that  we 
have  1  joumej'man  who  runs  2  lathes,  1  handy  man  who  runs  2 
boring  mills,  and  10  handv  men  who  run  2  milling  machines  or 
gear  cutters  each.  In  all  of  these  cases  we  presume  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  union  rules  would  necessitate  1  man  to  each  machine, 
which  would  increase  our  force  12  men,  all  of  whom  would  be 
machinists,  provided  their  rule  includes  gear  cutters  and  milling 
machines  as  machines  required  to  be  run  by  a  "  comj^etent "  machin- 
ist, as  I  believe  it  does.  As  to  the  eflFect  of  this  increase  on  cost  of 
production,  you  can  form  a  general  idea  from  the  total  nnnil)er  of 
men,  as  above  given,  and  the  wages  of  the  different  classes.  I  could 
not  give  any  more  definite  figures  as  to  the  eflect  of  this  rule  on 
amount  and  cost  of  production. 

2.  Regarding  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  handy  men,  you  will 
note  from  the  table  that  about  half  our  producers  are  handy  men.  I 
doubt  if  all  of  them  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  machinists  under 
a  strict  applica'tion  of  the  union  rule,  as  I  believe  the  13  drill-press 
men,  the  6  or  7  men  running  bolt  cutters  and  nut  tappers,  and  prob- 
ably the  other  1  or  2  running  grinders,  as  well  as  possibly  some 
of  the  bench  and  floor  men,  etc.,  would  be  allowed  as  handy  men. 
You  can  fiofure  on  the  probable  increase  in  pay  roll  due  to  enforce- 
ment of  rules  requiring  machinists  instead  of  handy  men,  according 
to  your  application  of  the  union  rule  in  other  cases.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  turret  machines  are  required  to  be  operated  by  "  competent  " 
machinists,  but  I  think  they  are. 

3.  Regarding  comparative  costs  under  union  and  nonunion  con- 
ditions, we  have  practically  no  data.    We  recently  shifted  the  making 
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of  one  machine  from  Factory  No.  1  to  our  Chicagp  shop,  but  changes 
in  kind  of  material  and  degree  of  finish  prevent  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  costs.  I  think  this  question  is  more  a  question  of  management 
than  of  unionism,  as  an  alert  or  tactful  superintendent  or  foreman 
should  secure  about  as  much  work  from  the  same  class  of  men  under 
union  or  nonunion  conditions,  except  where  rank  unionism  has  been 
allowed  to  develop,  with  its  attendant  attempts  to  restrict  output. 

4.  Regarding  effect  of  premium  plan  on  production,  etc.,  would  say 
that  we  adopted  premium  plan  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Our  first  start  was  partly  a  false  one,  owing  to  carelessness  of  the  man 
who  worked  up  records  for  setting  limits,  and  owin^  to  this  false 
start  not  much  was  done  with  the  premium  plan  until  just  about  one 
year  ago.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  put  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
our  machine-snop  work  on  premium  plan.  Tne  earnings  vary  widely, 
in  some  cases  the  time  limit  being  more  than  cut  in  two,  while  in  others 
it  has  been  exceeded.  (See  answer  to  No.  6.)  The  average  saving 
of  time  is  about  30  per  cent,  covering  all  work  put  out  on  premium 
plan,  and  including  those  orders  on  which  no  premium  is  earned,  as 
well  as  those  earning  premiums;  and  as  our  average  premium  rate 
which  we  allow  the  men  is  one-third  of  the  time  saved,  this  means 
one  hour  extra  pay  on  the  average  for  every  seven  hours  worked, 
or  about  14.3  per  cent  increase  in  pay  of  those  who  work  on  premium 
plan  over  and  above. the  pay  for  the  same  time  at  daj  rates.  We 
could  give  a  lot  of  specific  cases,  as  you  suggest,  but  believe  the  aver- 
ages give  the  best  indications,  as  they  equsQize  the  numerous  differ- 
ences in  ability  of  the  men,  degree  of  hardness  of  material  worked 
on,  errors  of  judgment  in  setting  limits,  etc.  If  you  wish  specific 
instances  in  any  of  our  lines  of  work,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  further 
data.  ''  . 

6.  The  time  base  for  premium  plan  is  set  on  the  average  previous 
time  of  a  good  or  fair  workman.  We  have  had  quite  a  complete  and 
carefully  kept  cost  system  for  several  years,  and  the  records  for  each 
piece  on  which  a  limit  has  been  set  have  been  picked  out  from  these 
records ;  the  records  of  green  apprentices  or  notoriously  slow  men  cut 
out,  and  the  remainder  criticised  by  our  superintendent  and  corrected 
if  evidently  unreasonably  high.  (5ur  limits  therefore  represent  what 
we  believe  would  be  the  time  required  by  an  average  journeyman 
working  at  day  rates,  but,  of  course,  the  limit  is  usually  below  the 
actual  average  previous  time,  owing  to  cutting  out  the  records  of  the 
slowest  men,  and  the  30  per  cent  saving  mentioned  in  reply  to  No.  4, 
which  is  the  saving  below  the  time  limits,  is  undoubtedly  35  per  cent 
or  so  as  compared  with  the  actual  average  previous  time.  We  find, 
as  mentioned  in  No.  4,  that  results  vary  widely,  but  we  do  not  always 
assume  from  this  that  the  limits  are  not  set  right,  for  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  with  premium  plan  work  that  several  men  will  fail  to 
earn  premiums  where  another  man  will  cut  the  time  considerably 
below  the  limits;  and  where  a  limit  is  not  cut,  we  intend  to  try  the 
job  with  various  men  until  a  good  record  time  is  established,  and  this 
test  previous  time  is  always  stated  on  the  premium  order  so  the  oper- 
ator can  know  what  others  have  done  and  what  we  of  course  expect 
of  him.  We  seldom  change  time  limits  except  for  change  in  the 
dimensions  or  material  of  the  work  or  in  the  method  of  doing  it ;  but 
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occasionally  we  correct  limits  that  are  evidently  too  low  to  earn  a 
premium,  and  occasionally  those  which  are.  too  high^  when  we  can 
give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  men;  but  we  wish  the  men  to 
have  perfect  confidence  that  we  will  never  make  a  general  rearrange- 
ment of  the  limits,  as  this  would  discourage  them  from  doing  their 
very  best  to  reduce  the  time. 

6.  Under  ordinary  conditions  about  19  per  cent  of  the  men  fail  to 
reach  the  time  limit  and  earn  no  premium.  We  find  in  most  cases 
that  this  is  because  the  operator  is  an  apprentice  who  does  not  know 
how  to  handle  the  tool,  or  a  man  to  whom  the  work  is  imfamiliar,  or 
owing  to  unusual  hardness  of  the  material  or  unexpected  delays,  or 
some  other  satisfactory  reason.  We  watch  all  such  cases,  and  if  a  man 
repeatedly  fails  to  earn  a  premium  where  others  have  earned  one,  we 
intend  to  let  him  so.  just  as  we  would  if  working  under  the  day  plan 
if  we  found  him  slow  or  incompetent. 

7.  We  do  not  find  that  the  premium  plan  has  any  unfavorable 
result  with  our  older  men ;  in  fact,  some  of  our  older  men  earn  the 
best  premiums.  Regarding  age  limit,  would  say  that  we  prefer  to 
employ  young  men  as  machinists,  but  recently  have  hired  men  of 
almost  any  age  who  have  appeared  capable  and  active,  as  machinists 
are  somewhat  scarce. 

8  Regarding  "  slow-speed-light-feed  "  men,  we  find  that  their  char- 
acteristics are  personal  rather  than  due  to  unionism.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  reports  of  men  attempting  to  restrict  the  work  in  our 
shop  here,  where  no  union  influence  prevailed. 

9.  As  included  in  reply  to  No.  7,  we  have  recently  employed  men 
while  machinists  have  been  scarce  who  have  been  older.than  we  would 
like,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with 
incompetent  men  whom  we  would  discharge  if  we  could  readily 
replace  them  with  better  men.  Of  course  the  presence  of  less  capable 
men  tends  to  restrict  the  output ;  on  the  other  nand,  the  work  in  gen- 
eral can  be  pushed  faster  when  business  is  good  than  when  it  is  dull, 
as  at  such  times  the  men  will  hold  back  for  rear  of  working  themselves 
out  of  a  job,  and  I  should  say  the  restriction  on  this  account  in  dull 
times  would  be  more  apparent  than  in  prosperous  times.  One  effect 
of  prosperous  times  is  the  necessity  of  running  overtime,  or  all  night, 
ana  it  is  well  known  that  overtime  work  is  not  profitable,  and  all- 
night  work  IS  also  less  effective  and  more  troublesome  than  day  work, 
the  result  decreasing  the  output  per  hour  worked  and  increasing  the 
cost 

CHICAGO  PLANT. 

At  this  plant  we  emplov  about  226  persons,  exclusive  of  office  force, 
including  carpenters  and  pattern  makers,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  but  we 
have  no  foundry  there.  Our  Chicago  shop  is  "  open,"  and  we  have  a 
number  of  nonunion  men,  but  the  large  proportion  of  men  belong  to 
the  union ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  a  strictly  unionized  shop,  and  we 
do  not  submit  to  dictation  from  the  shop  committee  or  the  union 
officials,  and,  as  indicated  below,  we  have  some  practices  which  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  union  in  some  shops  where  their  control  is 
complete. 

Our  Chicago  business  is  partly  of  the  manufacturing  kind,  as  at 
Factory  No.  1,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  the  making  of  Corliss 
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en^nes  and  hoisting  and  hauling  plants  for  mines,  these  engines  being 
built  to  order  and  very  seldom  two  alike. 

The  following  table  includes  the  same  classes  of  machine-shop  pro- 
ducers, only,  as  in  case  of  Factoi'y  No.  1  table: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  YABIOUS  CLASSES   IN  MACHINE  SHOP. 


Class  of  maohlne  used. 


Journey- 
men. 


Aggjn. 


Handy 
men. 


Engine  lathes 

Planers,  shapers,  Blotters 

Drill  presses 

Turret  lathes 

BorinsT  mills 

Milling  machines  and  gear  oatters 

Bolt  cutters,  nut  tappers,  and  other  miscellaneous  machinery. 
Bench  or  floor  men 


14 
5 

1 


86 


Total. 


10 


Average  pay  of  above  per  hour,  31.8  cents  for  journeymen;  8.9 
cents  for  apprentices ;  22  cents  for  handy  men. 

1.  For  reasons  above  stated,  we  have  very  little  occasion  to  run  two 
machmes  with  one  man,  but  in  spite  of  the  union  rules  we  do  so  in 
two  or  three  cases,  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  their  rules  would 
increase  the  cost  of  our  output  in  this  proportion. 

2.  As  above  stated,  we  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  union  rules 
regarding  handy  men,  and  our  Chicago  superintendent  states  that  he 
is  using  as  many  handy  men  as  he  probably  would  in  a  nonunion  shop. 
If  you  wish  to  figure  the  result  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  union 
rule,  you  can  easily  do  so  from  the  table  and  pay  rates,  counting  per- 
haps half  of  the  handy  men  as  doing  the  work  of  machinists.  We 
find  that  while  machinists  may  object  to  handy  men  doing  the  work 
for  which  they  are  compjetent,  they  themselves  do  not  wish  to  do  this 
class  of  work,  and  in  this  case  have  dropped  their  complaints  if  told 
they  would  have  to  do  it  if  they  did  not  allow  the  handy  men  to  do  it. 

3.  See  answer  under  Factory  No.  1  heading. 

4.  5,  6,  and  7.  We  do  not  work  premium  plan  in  Chicago  shop,  and 
have  about  the  same  practice  regarding  use  of  an  age  limit. 

8.  See  answer  under  Factory  No.  1  heading,  to  spite  of  our  Chi- 
cago shop  having  principally  union  men,  we  have  succeeded  in  weed- 
ing them  out  to  a  prettv  good  standard,  as  we  drop  out  those  who  are 
agitators  or  trouble  makers  of  any  kind,  not  only  regarding  unionism 
but  as  to  restriction  of  output  or  trouble  of  any  kind.  Our  Chicag^o 
superintendent  wrote  me:  "Jealousy  against  men  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  get  ahead  is  something  that  has  always  existed.  I  was 
working  here  in  the  shop  long  before  unions  were  ever  thought  of,  and 
had  many  a  set-to  with  some  of  the  men  on  account  of  this  very  thing, 
and  was  told  very  often  that  I  made  an  ass  of  myself  by  working  so 
hard  and  getting  no  more  for  it  than  they  got;  so  such  as  that  will 
always  exist  amongst  men  in  all  classes  and  the  union  ideas  can  not  be 
blamed  for  it."  TT^s  man  has  worked  up  from  an  apprentice  through 
all  stations  to  supermtendent  of  the  shop,  and  while  he  knows  that  the 
worst  union  element  attempts  to  restrict  output  and  to  make  dll  sorts 
of  trouble,  he  knows  that  good  union  men  can  be  selected  who  will 
work  for  the  interest  of  the  company  as  being  for  their  own  interest 
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9.  Our  Chicago  superintendent  does  not  <][uite  agree  with  my  answer 
to  this  question  under  Factory  No.  1  heading,  and  he  writes:  "  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  in  good  times,  when  uiere  are  more  jobs  than 
there  are  men,  men  do  not  work  as  hard  as  when  the  times  are  less 

erosperous  and  there  are  an  abundance  of  men  on  the  labor  market." 
[is  view  is  from  the  city  standpoint,  where  he  knows  that  unem- 
ployed men  would  have  more  effect  in  dull  times  on  men  who  fortu- 
nately have  employment  and  want  to  keep  it  than  in  the  country 
where  the  dread  or  dull  times  is  that  some  of  the  men  will  be  dis- 
charged, which  makes  them  likel^r  to  make  their  jobs  last  as  long  as 
possible.  We  are  also  influenced  in  our  Chicago  works,  as  to  cost  of 
production  in  prosperous  times,  by  the  employment  of  a  night  gang, 
as  mentioned  under  Factory  No.  1  heading. 

FAOTOBYE. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  a  number  of  letters  from  its  members  were 
furnished  by  an  employers'  association  as  testimony  in  this  investiga- 
tion. Quite  a  number  of  these  letters  were  found  to  be  from  firms 
where  strikes  were  pending,  or  that  had  been  placed  upon  the  boycott 
list  as  a  result  of  an  unsuccessful  strike  or  a  successful  lockout,  and 
the  mental  condition  of  both  employer  and  union  official  was  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  to  arrive  at 
what  was  believed  to  be  an  impartial  statement  of  the  conditions. 

Some  of  the  letters,  however,  were  followed  up  by  the  agent.  The 
statement  of  one  manufacturer  to  his  association  was  as  follows: 

The  evidences  of  production  being  curtailed  are  almost  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Tnis  applies  to  not  only  strictly  union  men,  but 
also  to  nonunion  men,  who  are  very  industrious  in  following  the 
pace  or  bad  example  set  by  the  union  men.  However,  the  most  glaring 
example  we  have  in  our  works  is  the  one  of  molding  machines.  We 
manufacture  a  large  amount  of  small  castings  and  stove  plate,  and 
originally  bought  30  of  the  Farwell  molding  machines.  We  have 
now  only  about  20  of  them  in  operation,  and  from  those  20  we  have 
not  been  able  during  the  year  and  a  half  that  we  have  owned  them  to 

fet  a  production  any  larger  than  can  be  made  by  hand.  While  the 
folders'  Union  agrees  to  use  machinery,  and  while  these  machines 
save  a  great  deal  of  muscular  arid  manual  labor,  taking  the  hardest 
part  of  the  work  out,  at  the  same  time  the  men  have  a  secret  under- 
standing to  keep  them  out,  as  they  would  increase  production.  We 
have  in  some  cases  put  on  ordinary  laborers.  Of  course  they  can 
not  use  the  machines  to  the  best  advantage,  as  they  are  not  experi- 
enced in  pouring  and  in  mold  making,  and  when  they  did  get  the 
experience  one  of  the  union  molders  was  picked  out  to  go  around 
and  tell  them  just  how  many  molds  to  make,  threatening  them  that 
they  would  fare  badly  if  they  would  attempt  to  make  more  than  the 
number  given  by  this  union  molder.  This,  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
our  management  has  done  all  it  knows  to  get  these  machines  going. 
We  shall  continue  to  work  them  and  shall  probably  put  up  a  machine 
department,  with  a  special  foreman  over  it,  and' go  to  considerable 
expense  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  these  machines  to  produce  only  a 
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fair  amount  of  work,  but  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  of  patience,  hard 
work,  and  persistent  effort.  In  the  meantime  the  proauction  is  cur- 
tailed. We  have  been  looking  around  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
so  far  we  have  found  but  one  shop  where  these  machines  produce 
the  quantity  which  the  patentee  and  manufacturers  of  the  machines 
claim  they  can  do,  and  that  is  in  the  shop  where  the  machines  are 
manufa(?tured,  under  the  supervision  of  the  patentee. 

We  could  count  up  many  similar  cases,  but  as  you  ask  for  abso- 
lutely definite  information,  we  will  give  you  the  above. 

This  is  an  establishment  making  steel  ranges,  heating  stoves,  vapor 
stoves,  sheet-metal  goods,  stovepipe,  etc.  There  is  no  recognition  of 
the  union  or  of  union  rules  or  rates  of  pay.  It  is  an  open  shop  in 
the  sense  that  the  employers  do  not  refuse  to  employ  men  because 
they  belong  to  the  union.  The  working  time  is  10  hours  daily,  60 
hours  a  week  for  eight  months,  55  hours  a  week  for  four  sununer 
months.  Ninety-five  molders  and  35  helpers  are  employed  in  the 
foundry.  There  are  28  Farwell  molding  machines,  37  bench  molders, 
and  30  floor  molders;  wages  of  bench  hands,  $2.75;  floor  hands,  $3. 
Some  of  these  men  are  members  of  the  union.  All  the  work  on  the 
machines  is  piecework;  a  great  many  molders,  both  union  and  non- 
union, refuse  to  work  on  the  machines;  they  start  on  them  and  quit 
within  an  hour  or  two ;  the  claim  is  that  they  can  not  make  any  money 
on  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  excuse  whatever  is  made;  they 
simply  quit.  The  firm  believes  the  real  reason  to  be  the  opposition 
of  union  labor  to  these  machines.    They  say : 

The  men  we  put  on  the  machine  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  have  had 
little  experience  in  molding ;  they  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  work, 
and  within  six  months  or  a  year  are  able  to  make  good  wages.  The 
nonunion  men,  as  a  rule,  have  no  objection  to  working  on  the  ma- 
chines, though  in  some  cases  they  will  not  do  so.  Vfe  have  never 
succeeded  in  getting  a  union  man  to  stay  on  a  machine.  A  man  ought 
to  make,  with  two  weeks'  experience,  at  our  prices,  $1.75  per  day  on 
these  machines,  and  we  have  men  with  considerably  longer  experience 
making  $3.50  per  day. 

An  investigation  of  the  foundry  revealed  a  man  working  on  a 
gasoline-stove  grate  20  inches  in  diameter,  two  in  a  mold,  at  the  rate  of 
2^  cents  a  mold  on  a  squeezer.  He  could  put  out  110  to  112  molds  in 
seven  hours'  molding  time,  and  then  take  three  hours  for  pouring  and 
dumping.  It  was  said  that  other  men  had  made  140  to  145  of  these 
molds. 

Another  man  operating  a  12  by  16  mold,  making  valve  wheels  2 
inches  in  diameter,  28  pieces  in  a  mold,  got  out  110  molds  a  day — ^mak- 
ing, pouring,  and  taking  out.    The  rate  was  2^  cents  a  mold. 

The  following  table  was  furnished  by  the  firm,  and  shows  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Farwell  molding  machine  as  a  fair  daily  output  from 
the  experiences  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine  itself,  while  in 
another  column  is  shown  the  average  at  their  plant  on  similar  articles. 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PARWBLL  MOLDING  BLA.OHINB. 


Daily  prodnction 
(molds). 


Articles. 


Rangre  dampen,  14  bj  16  molds,  4  on  gate 

Coyer  lifters,  11  by  19  molds,  12  on  gate 

Stove  dampers,  11  by  21  molds,  4  on  matctf . . 
Cored  cover  lifters,  8  by  22  molds,  12  on  gate 
Celling  rings,  10  by  20  molds,  2  on  match  — 
Boiler  hanolee,  11  oy  16  molds,  10  on  gate — 

18-inch  round  ceiling  register,  1  on  gate 

Iron  fence  tips,  10  by  21  molds,  IB  on  gate — 
6-inch  dampers,  14  by  14  molds,  4  on  gate — 

Fire  backs,  14  by  17  molds,  2  on  gate 

Ceiling  rings,  11  by  21  molds,  2  on  match 


In  the  tool  room  of  this  establishment  20  machinists  worked  by  the 
day  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour,  and  there  was  no  restriction. 

In  the  sheet-metal  department  there  were  200  employees,  practically 
all  piece  workers,  under  a  team  system,  with  a  fixed  stint  or  daily  task. 
As  an  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  elbow  gang,  composed  of  12 
men  and  boys,  make  150  dozen  piece  ellK)ws  per  day.  They  are  paid 
at  the  day  rating  and  allowed  to  go  home  when  the  stint  is  finished- 

The  stint  system  prevails  in  the  dripping-pan  department  and 
stove  department.  Concerning  this  the  president  of  the  company 
says :  "  We  find  it  the  most  effective  means  of  increasing  the  output 
we  have  ever  attempted.  If  the  stint  is  not  finished  in  ten  hours  they 
quit  and  make  it  up  some  other  day.  If  accident  or  shorthandedness 
of  the  gang  causes  them  to  fail  to  got  the  stint  it  is  not  insisted  that 
these  shall  be  made  up.  The  price  is  not  fixed  on  the  stint,  but  each 
man  has  his  day  rating,  and  hence  if  any  member  of  the  gang  does 
not  appear  a  shortage  on  the  task  might  not  be  a  financial  loss  to  the 
employer." 

In  the  metal-polishing  shop  there  are  20  polishers  and  buffers. 
These  are  piece  workers.  On  a  corner  piece  for  steel  ranges,  high 
closet  piece  10  inches  long,  with  50  square  inches  of  polishing  surface, 
113  pieces  are  produced  for  a  day's  work,  at  2^  cents  a  piece. 

A  foot  rail  for  a  sheet-iron  heating  stove  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
$2.70  per  hundred.  The  workman  gets  out  104  pieces,  which  are 
24  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide.  "  This  is  an  open  shoj),"  the  em- 
ployer says, "  but  it  is  believed  most  men  in  the  department  are  union. 
The  day  rate  is  22^  cents  per  hour.  Piece  prices  are  set  to  enable  a 
man  to  make  about  $2.80  per  day.  The  men  are  found  to  make  the 
same  amount  per  week  on  the  average  regardless  of  the  job  they  work 
upon,  which  indicates  an  understanding."  The  employer  says  further 
that  he  would  not  cut  a  piece  price  that  had  been  established  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  no  matter  what  a  man  earned  at  the  price. 
It  is  claimed  they  have  not  cut  piece  prices  in  a  working  season  after 
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the  piece  price  was  once  set  In  putting  in  a  new  piece  the  price  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  men  can  earn  about  the  ruling  rate  in  the  shop. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  a  change  should  be  made  subsequently  in  the  rate 
on  any  new  piece  the  price  first  established  would  be  let  to  go  until 
the  end  of  the  season  and  readjusted  upon  the  opening  of  the  new 
season,  so  that  a  new  man  would  have  the  work  anyhow.  By  seasons 
is  meant*  that  certain  lines  of  work  are  done  at  certain  times  of  the 
year.    It  does  not  mean  that  the  factory  closes. 

Conscious  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  restriction  in  this  plant,  the 
firm  on  May  7, 1903,  issued  the  following  notice,  which  was  posted  in 
all  the  departments,  including  the  foundry,  and  it  is  said  a  copy  was 
put  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  most  of  the  employees.    The  notice  re^d : 

Special  notice  is  hereby  given  that  we  want  as  much  work  put  up 
on  Saturday  as  every  other  working  day,  and  we  hereby  guarantee 
that  no  matter  how  much  any  man  or  all  men  put  up  we  wul  not  cut 
down  our  prices  on  that  account.     This  we  fully  guarantee. 

Firm  states  this  had  no  influence  on  the  output  of  the  workmen. 
The  union  men  interviewed  in  regard  to  this  establishment  said : 

It  is  absolutely  a  nonunion  plant.  They  would  not  hire  a  union 
man  if  they  knew  it  in  any  department  except  the  foundry,  and  there 
only  because  the  shortage  of  men  compels  them  to  take  anyone  they 
can  get.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  polishers  and  buffers  in  the  factory 
are  organized,  but  they  have  never  asked  for  any  recognition.  Pol- 
ishers and  buffers  in  this  locality  earn  from  $1.50  to  $4,  the  latter 
wages  in  only  one  shop,  which  is  a  stove  works,  where  the  piece  rate 
is  protected  by  an  agreement  with  the  Stove  Founders'  National  De- 
fense Association.  The  men  believe  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
earn  that  much  money  elsewhere  and  do  not  attempt  to.  In  the  plant 
above  described  the  firm  made  a  50  per  cent  cut,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
strike  against  that  cut  we  settled  for  a  70  per  cent  raise;  that  is,  a  20 
per  cent  net  raise.  The  men  out  there  earn  $2.80  to  $2.85  because  it 
IS  definitely  known  that  that  is  all  the  employer  will  permit  them  to 
earn  without  a  cut  in  the  piece  rates,  as  the  men  have  very  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  believing  and  knowing. 

The  attention  of  the  business  agent  of  one  of  the  unions  was  called 
to  the  special  notice  of  May  7, 1903,  and  in  reply  he  said : 

Yes,  I  saw  that  notice.  It  was  given  out  to  union  and  nonunion 
men  alike,  and  all  I  can  say  as  to  the  reason  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it  is  that  in  my  opinion  nobody  believed  it  was  true. 

The  business  agent  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  stated  in  regard  to 
the  plant  in  question : 

We  have  a  minimum  rate  for  union  men  in  the  city.  We  have  an 
agreement  with  the  manufacturers'  association  that  the  piece  rate 
shall  be  such  as  to  enable  a  molder  to  earn  at  least  a  minimum  rate 
for  day  work  in  this  locality.  The  only  reason  that  I  ever  knew  why 
iron  molders  would  not  work  on  the  machine  in  the  pjlant  you  speak  of 
is  because  a  man  can  not  make  wages  on  the  machine  at  their  piecQ 
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prices.  I  have  known  S4»veral  men  to  go  out  there  and  try  those 
machines  and  quit.  It  does  not  take  a  man  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours  to  know  whether  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  earn  a  regular  daily 
rate  of  wages  at  piec^  price  or  not.  Employers  expect  too  much  from 
a  molder  at  first  on  a  machine.  They  expect  the  increase  of  output 
to  come  too  sudden.  The  squeezer  is  not  a  new  thing.  They  have 
been  in  use  in  some  places  for  20  years,  but  they  are  adapted  to  only 
certain  kinds  of  work  where  great  duplication  is  required,  and  only 
lately,  since  specialization  of  parts  has  reached  its  height,  has  the 
squeezer  really  become  a  machine  to  he  reckoned  with.  Another 
thing  about  those  machines,  in  some  cases,  although  that  might  not 
be  true  out  there  where  the  work  is  small,  but  on  large  work,  a 
machine  is  a  man  killer,  and  quite  a  number  of  union  molders  will 
not  w^ork  them  simply  because  they  can  not  stand  the  work.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Iron  IMolders'  Union  prevents  its  men  from  work- 
ing the  machine;  in  fact,  in  one  of  our  annual  conventions  the  men 
were  especially  instructed  to  get  control  of  a  machine  as  soon  as 
possible.  Wherever  the  piece  rate  on  a  machine  will  permit  a  man 
to  earn  the  minimum  daily  wage  scale,  union  rules  would  oblige  him 
to  operate  the  nuichine,  and  I  think  that  the  union  pressure  would 
be  exerted  in  that  direction.  When  they  talk  about  a  man  working 
six  months  to  get  where  he  can  earn  $1.75  a  day  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
reason  enough  why  the  union  iron  molders  will  not  work  the  machine. 

FACTOBY  F. 

Another  of  the  letters  of  employers  to  the  employers'  association 
was  selected  and  the  statements  therein  contained  were  investigated  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  conditions 
existing  as  a  result  of  boycott  and  suits  for  damages,  permanent 
injunctions,  etc.     The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Early  in  January  of  this  year  we  put  a  new  30-inch  turret-head 
boring  mill  in  '>ur  north  shop  and  employed  a  machinist,  A.  B.,  to 
operate  it.  The  first  work  we  put  upon  the  machine  was  800  truck 
wheels,  12  inches  in  diameter,  to  chuck  a  8}|-inch  hole;  the  holes 
were  cored  nearly  to  size,  and,  as  the  wheels  were  to  run  loose  upon 
the  axle,  the  size  was  not  very  particular.  The  table  of  the  mill  was 
a  universal  chuck,  so  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  do  >vas  to  place 
the  truck  wheel  on  the  table  and  screw  up  the  chuck,  and  then  bring 
the  proper  tools  into  position  and  start  the  machine,  after  w^iich  the 
operator  would  wait  about  ten  minutes  for  the  tool  to  go  through  the 
hub,  when  he  would  have  to  throw  a  second  tool  into  position,  which 
would  require  about  ten  minutes  to  do  its  work,  and  then  the  third, 
when  the  operation  would  be  complete.  As  the.  operation  of  chang- 
ing the  tool  and  turning  the  turret  head  so  as  to  bring  the  proj)or 
tools  into  position  to  work  required  from  one  to  two  minutes  each,  the 
operator  had  quite  a  little  time  to  spare,  and  the  foreman  of  the  shop 
moved  a  small  drill  convenient  to  tlie  boring  mill  and  ordered  A.  B. 
to  drill  the  oil  holes,  one  in  each  wheel.  Drilling  these  oil  holes 
would  require  from  three  to  five  minut(»s;  but  A.  B.  objected,  saying 
that  it  was  two  nuMfs  work,  and  he  quit  rather  than  obey  the  fore- 
man's orders.  We  were  paying  him  26  cents  per  hour  at  the  time. 
When  A.  B.  quit  we  put  C.  D.,  an  apprentice,  to  whom  we  were 
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paying  14  cents  per  hour,  upon  the  work.  C.  D.  not  only  bored  the 
wheels,  but  he  drilled  the  oil  holes  without  a  murmur,  and  also  with- 
out orders  from  anyone  he  chiselled  a  few  snags  from  the  wheel  and 
painted  them,  thus  leaving  them  finished.  He  also  bored  and  fin- 
ished 20  wheels  a  day,  while  A.  B.'s  best  output  was  not  over  18 
wheels  per  day.  Mr.  C.  D.  seemed  quite  pleased  with  his  work, 
and  apparently  did  not  have  to  work  hard,  as,  to  the  writer's  surprise 
on  making  the  round  through  the  shop  he  noticed  that  the  wheels 
were  finished,  as  far  as  painting  and  drilling  was  concerned,  which 
operation  could  not  be  done  until  after  they  were  bored,  the  boring 
mill  was  running,  and  C.  D.  was  sitting  on  the  bench  hugging  his 
knees  and  whistling  "  Sj^eed  away."  Mr.  C.  D.  now  receives  25 
cents  per  hour,  and  has  by  no  means  reached  the  top.  Since  the 
above  occurrence  we  have  placed  a  second  mill  beside  the  first  one, 
and  the  operator  runs  the  two  mills,  and  is  apparently  well  satisfied, 
and  is  certainly  turning  out  good  work,  and  a  lot  of  it.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  a  case  you  would  submit  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  or  not.  We  would  further  state, 
however,  that  A.  B.  was  a  member  of  the  machinists'  union  and 
claimed  he  was  carrying  out  union  principles.  Mr.  C.  D.  is  not  a 
member  of  any  labor  union. 

This  is  a  plant  in  New  England  employing  120  people,  making 
stone-quarry  machinery. 

The  president  of  the  concern  and  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
stated  that  up  to  May  20,  1902,  it  was  an  open  shop,  now  nonunion. 
There  are  about  20  men  in  the  foundry  on  day  work.  He  claims  that 
the  union  men  objected  to  the  molding  machines,  and  would  permit 
no  helper  to  run  up  a  mold.  Now  nonunion  men  operate  the  machine, 
and  helpers  are  permitted  to  do  anything  they  can  do.  Union  mold- 
ers  would  not  permit  the  machine  to  be  put  in  the  plant.  The  estab- 
lishment has  no  time  rec^ords  of  output  in  quantity.  Cost  is  less  than 
under  union  or  open  shop  conditions,  except  in  the  foundry. 

This  employer  finds  that  slow  feed  and  light  feed  among  the 
machinists  applies  to  nonunion  as  well  as  to  union  machinists.  "  That 
is  to  say,  some  nonunion  machinists,  through  ignorance,  will  restrict 
their  output,  especially  on  piecework,  and  it  is  true  that  some  manu- 
facturers will  cut  the  piece  price  if  men  earn  more  than  they  think  a 
day's  wage."  He  claimed  there  was  no  age  limit  in  employing  new 
men  and  said :  "  We  have  a  man  80  years  old.  He  was  foreman  in 
this  factory  for  30  years — is  back  on  the  lathe  now,  going  down." 

The  union  officials  say  that  the  machinists'  union  never  interfered 
with  one  man  working  two  machines  in  the  plant  in  question,  as  the 
system  was  in  vogue  when  the  union  was  organized  there;  that  some 
union  men  were  running  as  high  as  three  machines;  that  it  is  and 
always  has  been  a  union  principle  for  one  man  to  operate  one  machine 
only;  that  when  the  foreman  told  A.  B.  to  operate  two  machines  he 
refused  and  quit ;  that  the  matter  came  up  before  the  organization  in 
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a  general  way,  and  while  no  official  action  was  taken,  A.  B.  was  ad- 
vised at  the  union  meeting  to  go  back  and  run  the  machine.  He  did 
so  for  a  little  while  and  then  quit  again.  TNTiile  every  union  man 
commends  his  action,  his  quitting  work  was  an  entirely  individual 
matter. 

The  Holders'  Union  officials  claimed  they  never  refused  to  operate 
the  machine  in  the  plant  referred  to  and  were  never  asked  to  do  so. 
Neither  were  helpers  ever  prevented  from  doing  anything  that  they 
could  do,  and  the  officials  think  there  must  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing back  of  this  statement.  They  claim  that  no  comparison 
between  the  output  in  the  foundry  before  the  strike  and  now  would 
be  fair,  as  since  the  strike  machinery  has  Ix^en  put  in  to  carry  the  iron. 
"  He  helps  the  Italians  on  the  molding  machines  more  than  he  ever 
helped  the  union  men.  All  the  heavy  work  now  is  handled  on  tracks 
where  we  used  to  have  to  lug  the  iron." 

The  reference  to  C.  D.  as  an  apprentice  called  out  the  following 
statement,  which  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  general  mental 
attitude  of  both  sides  having  been  indicated  above: 

Mr.  C.  D.,  the  apprentice,  was  a  man  of  27  ye^rs  of  age,  common 
laborer,  married  man  when  he  went  in  as  an  apprentice  at  50  cents  a 
day.  The  plant  at  the  time  of  the  strike  had  25  machinists  and  13 
apprentices,  so  called.  Apprentices  got  50  cents  a  day  the  first  year, 
75  the  second,  under  a  3-year  apprentice  system.  Handy  men  ran 
lathes  that  the  appnMitices  ought  to  have  run  to  learn  the  business, 
while  the  apprenticx^s  were  out  in  the  yard  painting  or  snagging  cast- 
ings. In  other  words,  apprenticeship  in  that  plant  was  always  a 
dodge  for  cheap  labor. 

FAOTOBT  G. 

A  saw-manufacturing  e^stablishment  was  visited.  This  is  run 
partly  as  an  open,  partly  as  a  card  shop — that  is,  in  the  departments 
where  there  is  a  union  only  union  men  are  employed.  The  age  limit 
of  employment  is  40  to  45  years.  In  the  cutting  department  the  men 
are  all  union  members,  but  no  restriction  of  out})ut  is  reported.  The 
steel,  which  is  purchased  and  not  manufactured  by  this  firm,  is  here 
cut  to  shape.  This  cut  steel  passes  to  the  hardening  and  tempering 
room,  which  is  nonunion,  with  no  restrictions.  From  the  tempering 
room  the  work  passes  to  the  straightening  and  tensioning  department. 
In  this  department  are  120  saw  makers  and  80  helpers,  all  members 
of  their  respective  unions.  Restrictions  exist  in  some  parts  of  this 
department,  and  take  the  form  of  fixing  the  time  to  be  consumed  on  a 
stated  amount  of  work;  that  is,  a  crosscut  saw,  for  instance,  straight- 
ened in  the  black,  is  done  at  the  rat«  of  6  feet  per  hour;  straightening 
in  the  white  is  done  by  piecework.  The  piec^>  workers  here  do  not 
seem  to  limit  output,  as  their  earnings  vary  from  $20  to  $35  per  week. 
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Work  here  is  very  closely  inspected,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  inspectors 
in  this  industry  are  in  a  strong  union  and,  in  this  particular  plant,  at 
least,  restrict  their  work  to  192  saws  per  man  in  a  day  of  9  hours. 
The  proprietor  states  that  in  his  opinion  the  inspectors  ought  to  get 
out  500  saws  in  a  day. 

The  grinding  department  employs  76  men,  union,  on  day-work 
basis.  Work  is  limited  to  the  basis  of  ten  6-foot  saws  14  by  18  gauge 
per  hour.  These  saws  will  average  8  inches  wide.  Wages  are  26  to 
30  cents  per  hour.  The  proprietor  said :  "  We  have  one  nonunion 
man  in  that  department  who  was  doing  20  on  a  single-stone  machine 
and  there  was  no  union  interference  with  him.  However,  when  we 
put  him  on  a  double-stone  machine  he  continued  to  do  20." 

In  the  polishing  department  there  are  20  men,  all  union,  and  no  lim- 
itations. 

In  the  blocking  department  where  straightening  after  polishing 
is  done,  there  is  a  union  limit.  Part  of  the  work  in  this  department 
is  day  work  and  part  piecework.  The  limit  on  handsaws  is  12  per 
hour  per  man.  The  proprietor  believes  18  could  be  blocked  in  that 
time  by  some  of  the  men.  On  crosscut  saws  the  limit  is  1,200  feet 
per  day,  and  it  is  believed  that  25  per  cent  more  output  is  possible. 
When  handsaw  blocking  is  done  by  the  piece  the  union  limits  the 
earnings  to  $22  per  week  of  55  hours.  The  firm  believes  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  men  could  earn  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  excess  of 
this  amount. 

In  the  band-saw  department  the  limit  on  speed  rate  for  smithing 
and  blocking  is  figured  down  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute  in  the  union 
rulas  as  follows : 

SMITHING. 

14-lnch  saw 23  minutes  per  foot 

12-inch  saw 21  minutes  per  foot 

10-inch  saw.- 19  minutes  per  foot 

8-inch  saw 17  minutes  per  foot 

6-incb  saw 9  hours  per  saw. 

5-inch  saw 7  hours  per  saw. 

4-ineh  saw 5  hours  per  saw. 

3-inch  saw 4  hours  per  saw, 

BLOCKING. 

14-inoh  saw 8    minutes  per  foot 

12-inch  saw 7    minutes  per  foot 

10-iuch  saw 6    minutes  \)ev  foot 

8-lnch  saw 4^  minutes  per  foot 

tf-inch  saw 3    hours  per  saw. 

5-ineh  saw 2^  hours  per  saw. 

4-lnch  saw-i. 2    hours  per  saw. 

&-inch  saw . 2    hours  per  saw. 
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In  thfs  connection  the  president  of  the  company  states: 

We  have  some  men  in  our  employ  who  can  make  considerably  bet- 
ter time  than  this.  We  have  other  men  who  have  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  the  average. 

The  whole  thing  resolve^s  itself  into  this  proposition:  All  the  men 
want  the  siune  pay  per  hour,  and  the  good  men  are  not  allowed  to 
do  more  work  than  indicated  above,  so  that  all  but  the  very  poorest 
men  can  keep  up  with  the  average.  The  fact  that  there  is  any  limit 
at  all  to  the  production  is  a  very  significant  one  in  itself. 

While  this  firm  states  that  piece  prices  would  not  be  cut  because 
men  earned  more  than  the  prevailing  wage  and  that  it  is  not  con- 
scious of  having  a  permissible  limit  to  daily  earnings  at  piece  rates, 
it  has  no  agreement  with  the  union  covering  this  point,  and  there  is 
no  guaranty  or  protection  given  the  piece  rate  to  tlie  union,  nor  is 
there  any  guaranty  of  employment  to  the  old  or  to  the  average  man 
if  the  union  removed  the  time  limit  to  speed  on  this  work.  The 
union  has  spent  considerable  time  and  given  careful  attention  to  the 
details  of  speed  rates,  as  ij^  made  apparent  by  the  close  figuring  in 
the  limit  table  above. 

In  the  filing  room  the  limit  is  upon  earnings,  as  the  work  is  by  the 
piece,  and  the  maximum  is  fixed  at  $19.50  per  week  of  48  hours. 
The  possible  earnings  at  present  piece  rates  as  given  by  the  firm 
would  range  from  $21  to  $*22.  The  premium  plan  has  been  intro- 
duced only  in  nonunion  departments  in  this  plant.  A  statement  of 
results  of  the  plan,  prepared  for  this  report  by  the  firm,  is  here 
submitted. 

COMPARATIVE  LABOR  COST  UNDER  THE  NO  PREMIUM  AND  THE  PREMIUM       . 

SYSTEMS. 


Oi)eration. 


CroH0-min  Hcx^ketH 

Ci'OHs  milling 

Drilling:  holos 

Forging  teeth 

Trimming  teeth  . 
Pressing  teeth  ... 


No  premium  ny 

-stem. 
C>)8tper 

Premium  S3r8tem. 

Average  Rate  per 

Average '  Kate  per  1  Cost  per 

per  hour.     hour. 

100. 

per  hour.'    hour. 

100. 

23 

10.20 

10.87^ 

56 

10.25 

10.60 

24 

.10 

.417 

76 

.22 

.278 

25 

.075 

.30 

69 

.225 

.808 

a24(j 

.25 

.104 

«376 

.338 

.09 

473 

.075 

.016 

1,289 

.24 

.018 

4$) 

.06 

.0138 

1,182 

.16 

.0135 

"Pieces. 

The  firm  states  that  a  premium  has  been  included  in  tlie  present 
rates  per  hour  as  shown  in  the  table. 

In  the  inserted-tooth  department  30  nonunion  men  were  formerly 
employed  10  hours  a  day.  On  a  No.  3  holder,  circle  milling,  put- 
ting groove  in,  a  man  did  40  in  a  day,  wages  $2.25,  one  man  operating 
but  one  machine.  Now  under  a  premium  plan  boys  do  this  work, 
operate  2  machines  each,  and  do  »^25  in  a  day,  earning  $2. 

In  another  saw-manufacturing  establishment  the  superintendent 
stated  in  an  interview  that  while  the  union  men  predominated  in  the 
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saw-making  department  the  union  as  such  was  not  recognized.  Saw 
makers  were  paid  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  day,  according  to  output — that 
is,  the  daily  rate  was  based  upon  a  task.  Usually  everything  was 
done  to  conciliate  the  union  which  could  be  done  without  loss  of 
product  or  shop  discipline.  The  union  ratio  of  apprentices,  1  appren- 
tice to  10  journeymen,  was  conceded  to  them.  There  was  no  other  age 
limit  than  that  the  firm  would  hire  a  young  man  in  preference  to  an 
old  one.  "  It  depends  on  how  busy  we  are,''  said  the  sui>erintendent; 
''  for  the  last  3  yeai-s  we  have  hired  anything  that  hove  in  sight, 
young  or  old.  The  result  has  been  a  decreased  output  per  man 
employed,  but  not  an  increased  cost,  as  we  hire  only  on  the  basis  of 
paying  a  daily  rate  fixed  upon  a  given  product  per  day  at  that  rate." 
He  added :  "  Our  greatest  trouble  is  not  in  getting  men  who  will  do 
their  best  under  fair  conditions,  but  in  getting  foremen  who  will  not 
rub  the  fur  the  wrong  way  all  the  time.  Piece  workers  restrict  their 
output,  of  course,  because  if  they  did  not  piece  rates  would  be  cut, 
and  this  does  not  have  to  happen  very  often  before  a  man  intelligent 
enough  to  be  a  saw  nuiker  protects  his  piece  price  by  controlling  his 
output.  We  employed  some  Englishmen  some  years  ago  who  had 
been  working  in  England  for  $1.75  a  day.  We  paid  them  $3,  but 
required  twice  the  product.  In  a  short  time  we  found  not  only  the 
newcomers  restricting  their  output,  but  all  our  other  men  following 
their  example.  Then  we  adopted  the  daily  rate  based  on  product 
system  absolutely,  and  the  English  contingent  soon  dropped  their 
i*estrictions." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

lEON  Am)  STEEL. 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  POOLS. 

In  this  industry  general  information  has  been  collected  with  refer- 
ence to  seven  associations  or  pools  of  manufacturers  which  regulate 
or  restrict  the  output  of  particular  lines  of  products;  it  does  not  re- 
late to  corporations  known  as  trusts,  like  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company,  which  controls  a  large  proportion,  but  not  all, 
of  the  sheet  and  plate  production.  The  list  includes  only  those  asso- 
ciations or  pools  in  which  separate  companies  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments to  fix  prices  or  restrict  output. 

The  Lake  Iron  Ore  Association,  controlling  the  mines  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  determines  each  year  the  aggi'egate  output  to  be 
produced  for  the  coming  season  and  then  allots  it  among  the  con- 
stituent members.  This  association  includes  all  of  the  iron  ore  mines 
of  that  region,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of  ore  for  Bessemer 
steel,  the  mine  owners  being  in  most  cases  the  manufacturers  of  steel. 
The  output  is  determined  and  apportioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  sometimes  before  lake  transportation  opens  in  the  spring, 
since  the  principal  sales  of  ore  are  made  at  that  time  for  delivery 
during  the  coming  season. 

There  have  been  formed  at  different  times  several  pig  iron  asso- 
ciations which  have  in  the  course  of  time  disappeared,  the  Southern 
Pig  Iron  Association  being  the  most  recent  of  this  list.  The  Pig 
Iron  Association  of  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  a  combina- 
tion of  independent  furnaces  which  sell  their  product  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  is  effectively  maintained  with  a  common 
selling  agency.  Recently  this  association  decided  to  shut  down  all 
furnaces  for  a  period  of  30  days  in  order  to  prevent  an  accumulation 
of  stock. 

A  steel  billet  association  has  been  recently  organized,  the  former 
association  known  by  the  name  having  been  broken  up,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  outsiders.  But  in  recent  years  the  number  of  competi- 
tors has  been  so  reduced  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  form  an 
association  which  is  merely  a  "  gentlemen's  agreement "  and  yet  is 
effective  in  maintaining  observance  of  prices.    The  agreement  refers 
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exclusively  to  prices,  and  each  firm  is  free  to  sell  as  large  an  output 
as  it  chooses,  but  meetings  are  held  daily  at  New  York,  where  the 
representatives  of  the  companies  report  upon  all  inquiries  and  sales. 
This  association  includes  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  the  Wheeling  Steel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

The  Association  of  Steel  Bar  Manufacturers  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  is  also  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  maintain  prices. 

The  Steel  Rail  Pool  includes  all  of  the  leading  companies,  except 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  which  cooperates  with  it,  and 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad  Company,  which  continues 
to  be  a  competitor.  The  pool  controls  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
steel  rails,  and  its  exist-ence  continues  only  one  year,  but  it  has  been 
renewed  regularly  for  several  years.  The  output  is  apportioned 
among  the  constituent  companies  once  a  year  at  the  renewal  of  the 
pool,  the  apportionment  being  determined  according  to  the  capacity 
of  the  respective  plants.  Each  company  fills  its  own  orders,  but  all 
inquiries  received  by  each  company  are  forwarded  to  a  commissioner 
at  New  York  in  order  to  insure  observance  of  the  agreement  respect- 
ing prices,  terms,  and  apportionment  of  the  annual  product. 

The  Beam  Association  maintains  a  commissioner,  similar  to  the 
officer  of  the  steel  rail  pool,  who  apportions  the  output  among  the 
constituent  companies.  Each  company  fills  its  own  orders,  but  when 
it  has  received  orders  in  excess  of  its  allotment,  as  determined  by  the 
commissioner,  it  turns  customers  away,  who  are  then  compelled  to 
apply  to  another  of  the  constituent  companies,  since  the  association 
controls  about  90  per  (rent  of  the  total  output.  Formerly  a  company 
was  permitted  to  exceed  its  output,  but  was  required  to  pay  into  the 
common  fund  a  compensation  in  proportion  to  its  excess,  and  this 
was  distributed  among  the  companies  which  had  fallen  short  of  their 
quota.  This  provision  has  been  abandoned,  owing  to  adverse  court 
decisions,  and  the  companies  merely  turn  customers  away,  as  above 
stated. 

The  Plate  Association  is  organized  in  the  same  way  as  the  Beam 
Association  and  controls  about  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  product. 
The  only  company  outside  the  association — ^namely,  the  Lukens  Iron 
and  Steel  Company — is  not  a  competitor,  but  cooperates  with  the 
association. 

IRON,  SHEET-STEEL,  AND  TIN-PLATE  WORKERS. 

The  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  consisting  of  boilers  and  puddlers, 
was  organized  in  1858.  The  Associated  Brotherhood  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Heaters,  Rollers,  and  Roughers  was  organized  in  1872.  The 
iron  and  Steel  Roll  Hands'  Union,  composed  of  catchers,  hookers. 
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helpers,  and  others  engaged  about  the  train  of  works,  was  organized 
in  1873.  These  three  organizations  were  consolidated  in  the  national 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  the 
United  States  in  1876.  In  1881  it  was  voted  to  include  Canada 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  to  make  colored  men  eligible  to  member- 
ship. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  includes  the  skilled  workmen  and 
their  helpers  in  the  puddling,  sheet,  and  tin-plate  mills.  The  restric- 
tions on  output  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  occur  only  where  highly 
skilled  workmen  are  required,  yiz,  at  the  puddling  furnaces  and  in 
sheet  mills  and  tin-plate  mills.  These  skilled  operatives  include 
about  10  per  cent  of  all  workmen  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  from 
the  ore  to  the  finished  product.  Even  in  such  mills  as  are  controlled 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association  restrictions  occur  only  at  certain 
points,  namely,  on  the  entire  labor  in  puddling,  one-half  of  the  labor 
in  making  sheet  steel,  and  one-third  of  the  labor  in  making  tin  plate. 

In  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  the  making  of  Bessemer  steel 
or  open-hearth  steel  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  organization  of 
workmen  and  no  festriction  on  their  output.  Blast  furnaces  differ 
in  capacity  from  100  tons  or  less  to  600  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  The 
capacity  of  converters  for  making  Be>ssemer  steel  ranges  from  5  to 
15  tons  per  cast.  Open-hearth  steel  furnaces  have  capacities  ranging 
from  10  to  50  tons  per  charge.  As  the  capacities  of  blast  furnaces, 
Bessemer  converters,  and  open-hearth  furnaces  are  so  different,  the 
charges  vary  greatly  in  size.  The  variation  is  so  much  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  sizes  of  the  charges. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  adopts  a 
scale  of  wages,  which  is  a  sliding  scale,  based  upon  the  selling  price 
.  of  the  finished  products,  but  in  each  case  there  is  a  minimum  rate. 
The  boiling  or  puddling  scale  specifies  the  wages  to  be  paid  per  ton 
according  to  the  selling  price  of  the  bar  iron.  The  sheet-mill  scale 
specifies  that  wages  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  average  selling 
price  of  sheet  steel  of  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28  gauges.  The  scale  for  tin- 
plate  mills  fixes  the  wages  to  be  paid  according  to  the  selling  price 
of  a  box  of  100  pounds  of  coke  tin  plates. 

The  scale  adopted  by  the  annual  convention  is  pre^sented  to  the 
employers,  and  a  conference  is  arranged  to  discuss  and  decide  any 
differences  that  may  arise.  The  president  of  the  convention  appoints 
the  conferees  of  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

When  the  sliding  scale  has  been  fixed  it  governs  wages  for  the 
period  of  one  year.  The  scale  also  prescribes  limitations  upon  the 
output  of  workers  in  the  various  kinds  of  mills,  restricting  the  size 
of  the  charge  and  the  number  of  heats  per  turn  in  puddling  mills, 
restricting  the  number  of  bars  to  be  rolled  per  turn  in  sheet  mills,  and 
restricting  the  number  of  pounds  of  tin  plate  to  be  rolled  in  tin- 
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plate  mills.  The  scale  is  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  ancf  copies  are 
presented  to  the  companies  employing  amalgamated  men.  These 
companies  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  binding  them  to  pay  for 
one  year  the  wages  provided  for  by  the  scale.  If  they  refuse,  amalga- 
mated men  will  not  continue  to  work  for  them. 

The  pamphlet  is  called  the  "  Western  scale  of  prices  governing 
wages  in  rolling  mills  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  190-."  East 
of  the  Alleghenies  the  Amalgamated  AsvSociation  is  not  strong 
enough  to  presenile  a  scale,  there  being  a  number  of  puddling  mills, 
but  only  a  few  sheet  mills,  and  no  tin-plate  mills.  The  eastern  rate 
for  puddling  is  usually  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton  lower  than  the 
western  rate.  When,  for  instance,  the  amalgamated  scale  for  pud- 
dling is  $5.25  per  ton,  the  eastern  price  is  from  $3.75  to  $4.  This 
diflFerence  was  originally  made  as  a  differential  to  equalize  competi- 
tive conditions  between  the  East  and  the  West  on  the  basis  of  higher 
cost  of  coal  in  the  East. 

The  wages  actually  paid  to  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion are  determined  every  sixty  days  according  to  the  selling  pric^  of 
the  finished  products  during  the  previous  sixty  days,  as  provided  for 
in  the  sliding  scale.  To  determine  the  wages  of  workers  in  puddling 
mills,  officers  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio;  officers  of  the  puddling  mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys;  and  officers  of  the 
Union  Rolling  Mill,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  submit  sworn  statements  of 
their  sales  of  base  sizes  of  bar  iron  for  sixty  days,  showing  the  ton- 
nage and  the  price^^  received  for  the  same.  The  statements  are  exam- 
ined in  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  companies  making  the 
statements  and  a  committee  from  the  Amalgamated  Association.  In 
case  of  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  amalgamated  committee  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  statements  of  the  companies,  it  is  permitted  to* 
examine  their  books  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  figures. 

The  average  price  per  pound  of  base  sizas  of  bar  iron  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  being  ascertained,  the  w^ages  for  the  next  sixty  days 
are  based  on  this  average.  All  comj)anies  having  an  agreement  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  pay  the  wages  as  thus  determined. 
In  the  same  way  the  wages  of  the  w^orkers  in  sheet  mills  and  tin- 
plate  mills  are  adjusted  every  sixty  days,  ba.^ed  according  to  the 
sliding  scale,  on  sworn  statements  of  sales  made  by  the  American 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company. 

The  men  work  in  teams,  and  the  "  Constitution  and  General  Laws  " 
stipjilate  (Art.  XVII,  sec.  22)  that  "all  men  are  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  hiring  their  own  helpers  without  dictation  from  the  manage- 
ment, and  no  meiiibcr  shall  be  permitted  to  discharge  a  helper,  except 
for  just  cause,  nor  shall  a  member  reduce  the  wages  of  a  helper  during 
the  scale  year." 
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The  helpers  are  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  and 
their  scale  of  wages  is  determined  in  the  annual  agreement,  some  of 
them  being  paid  by  the  day  and  some  sharing  with  the  leader  of  the 
team  a  designated  proportion  of  the  tonnage  wages.  In  the  puddling 
mills  the  puddler  hires  and  pays  his  helper  one-third  plus  5  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  price.  In  the  sheet  mills  the  roller  hires  and  pays 
the  heater  one-fourth  and  the  shearman  one-fifth  of  the  tonnage 
price  and  hires  and  pays  the  rougher  and  catcher  by  the  day,  while 
the  company  pays  the  pair  heaters,  doublers,  and  matchers  by  the 
day.  However,  when  the  puddler  hires  a  helper  or  the  roller  hires  a 
heater  or  hires  men  to  work  under  him  the  men  must  be  acceptable  to 
the  company. 

Since  the  men  work  in  teams,  and  some  of  them  are  hired  by  the 
headman  or  leader  of  each  team,  it  w^ill  be  understood  that  the  matter 
of  apprenticeship  regulates  itself.  In  fact,  there  are  ho  apprentices 
nor  apprenticeship  niles.  There  must  be  a  certain  number  of  men  in 
each  team,  and  they  are  promoted  gradually  as  vacancies  occur,  usu- 
ally in  regular  order,  but  there  is  no  clearly  defined  rule  as  to  this 
matter.  A  man  is  supposed  to  be  advanced  from  the  lower  and  poorer 
paid  jobs  to  the  higher  positions  not  by  the  time  he  has  been  employed 
but  by  his  aptitude  and  development  in  skill.  Favoritism,  however, 
is  common.  , 

A  rule  of  the  association  (Art.  XVTI,  sec.  19)  prohibits  any  mem- 
ber from  undertaking  ''  to  instruct  an  unskilled  workman  in  any 
of  the  trades  represented  in  the  association,"  the  penalty  being  sus- 
pension or  expulsion  upon  a  hearing  by  the  local  lodge  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  This  rule,  which  applie^s  to  skilled  lal>or  only, 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  instruction  shall  not  be  given  to  persons 
outside  of  the  regular  team  workers.  No  member  of  the  association 
may  instruct  a  person  in  the  details  of  the  work  who  has  not  passed 
through  the  stage  of  helper. 

The  prevalence  of  the  team  system  on  a  piece  rate  or  tonnage  basis 
explains  in  part  the  attitude  of  the  union  in  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  in  these  particular  occupations.  The  entire  team  must  work 
together,  and  any  member  of  the  team  w^ho  is  physically  inferior  is 
subject  to  strain  and  overexertion.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the 
very  severe  penalties  placed  on  the  member  guilty  of  exceeding  the 
limits  of  output.  There  is  of  course  also  the  fear  of  a  cut  in  the 
piece  rates,  as  will  be  seen  in  succeeding  pages.  Besides  the  special 
rules  applying  to  the  particular  mills,  a  general  rule  (Art.  VII,  sec. 
29)  provides  "  that  any  mill  known  to  be  continually  violating  the 
limit  of  output  be  considered  '  black  '  and  their  charter  immediately 
revoked." 

The  same  precaution  is  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  foreman  and 
superintendents.    These  officers  are  not  eligible  to  membership  in 
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the  association,  and  a  by-law  provides  that  "the  members  of  this 
association  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Lodge,  refuse  to  work  in  any  mill  or  fact^y  where  the  manager, 
superintendent,  or  foreman,  or  puddle  boss  is  deriving  a  direct  benefit 
from  the  furnace,  rolls,  etc.,  in  addition  to  his  position  above,  for 
which  he  receives  a  regular  salary." 

PUDDLING  MILLS. 

Puddling  means  the  reduction  of  pig  iron  to  muck  bar.  This  is 
done  by  boiling  the  iron.  The  words  "  puddling  "  and  "  boiling  "  are 
used  interchangeably,  the  former  being  the  more  common  in  the  East, 
the  latter  in  the  West 

Some  puddling  mills  are  operated  under  the  single-turij  system, 
some  under  the  double-turn  system,  and  some  under  the  three-turn 
system.  WTien  working  under  the  three-turn  system,  each  shift  of 
men  can  not  exceed  eight  hours.  When  working  double  or  single  turn 
the  men  may  work  longer.  In  all  puddling  mills,  union  or  nonunion, 
working  double-turn  only  eleven  turns  are  made  per  week,  the  day 
shift  making  six  turns  and  the  night  shift  five  turns,  since  the  mills 
close  Saturday  evening  and  do  not  run  again  until  Monday  morning. 
For  the  same  reason  only  seventeen  turns  are  made  each  week  in  mills 
working  under  the  three-turn  system. 

In  a  puddling  mill  there  are  a  series  of  furnaces  for  boiling  the  iron 
and  a  series  of  rolls  for  rolling  the  iron  into  bars.  Each  furnace  is 
attended  by  a  puddler  and  one  or  two  helpers. 

The  furnaces  are  charged  with  pig  iron  broken  into  short  len^hs. 
Each  furnace  is  about  4  by  5  or  6  feet  and  of  proper  size  for  a  charge 
of  from  500  to  600  pounds  of  iron.  The  heat  comes  from  an  adjoining 
fire  box  and  is  generated  in  some  cases  with  gas,  but  more  frequently 
with  bituminous  coal.  Each  charge  is  considered  a  heat,  and  usually 
there  are  five  heats  in  a  turn. 

After  the  iron  becomes  molten  there  is  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
metalloids;  the  iron  reaches  the  boiling  stage,  and  then  many  of  the 
alloyed  elements  having  disappeared  it  becomes  viscous,  then  pasty. 
At  this  stage  it  is  said  to  "  have  come  to  nature,"  which  is  rudely 
analogous  to  the  coming  of  butter  in  a  chum.  Finally,  it  is  worked 
into  balls,  and  by  means  of  tongs  the  balls  are  conveyed  on  a  buggy 
or  by  a  trolley  to  a  squeezer. 

After  the  melting  of  the  iron  and  until  the  iron  balls  are  removed 
the  puddler  or  his  helper  constantly  and  vigorously  stirs  up  the  metal 
with  long  iron  bars.  The  object  is  to  bring  all  of  the  metal  under  the 
oxidizing  influence  of  the  air,  to  work  up  the  dross  or  silica  to  the  top, 
where  it  is  tapped  out  as  slag,  and  to  mix  the  metal  so  thoroughly 
that  all  of  it  will  be  of  uniform  grade  and  even  grain.    The  produc- 
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tion  of  balls  of  iron  from  pig  iron  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  metal  and  demands 
an  amount  of  physical  exertion  possibly  exceeding  any  other  kind  of 
manual  labor. 

The  puddler  must  work  very  close  to  the  furnace,  and  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, especially  in  summer.  The  helper  charges  the  pig  iron  into  the 
furnace,  fixes  the  grate  bars,  fires  the  furnace,  and  alternates  with  the 
puddler  in  working  or  stirring  the  molten  metal.  The  puddler  and 
his  helper  place  the  iron  balls  in  the  squeezer,  or  this  may  be  done  by 
other  workmen,  but  the  puddler  and  his  helper  do  not  further  follow 
the  process  of  manufacture.  They  repeat  the  operation  of  converting 
pig  iron  into  balls  of  iron  until  they  have  made  five  or  six  heats — that 
is,  charged  the  furnace  five  or  six  times — whatever  may  be  considered 
a  day's  work. 

The  squeezer  consists  of  a  stationary  rim  and  a  revolving  inner 
rim,  which  operate  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  coffee  mill.  It 
squeezes  out  much  of  the  slag  in  the  balls  and  makes  elongated  balls, 
called  blooms.  Next,  the  blooms  while  still  very  hot  are  passed  back- 
ward and  forward  through  rolls  until  they  are  drawn  into  muck  bars. 
The  worlonen  on  muck  rolls  are  called  rollers,  roughers,  catchers, 
hookers,  drag  outs,  and  bloom  boys. 

Muck  bai-s  are  not  finished  iron.  They  must  be  reduced  to  bar  iron 
or  merchantable  bars.  This  is  done  in  the  finishing  department. 
The  muck  bars  are  sheared  into  lengths,  and  several  lengths  are 
piled  upon  one  another.  The  piles  are  put  into  a  furnace  and  each 
pile  is  heated  until  it  is  thoroughly  welded  into  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
then  passed  through  a  series  of  rolls  and  rolled  into  bar  iron  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes — ^square,  round,  oval,  half  oval,  etc.  In  reheat- 
ing the  iron  it  is  refined  and  more  of  the  dross  or  silica  is  removed. 
For  a  fine  grade  of  iron  it  is  reheated  and  rerolled  several  times. 
The  employees  at  the  rolls  in  a  finishing  mill  are  called  heaters, 
heaters'  helpers,  roughers  up,  roughers  down,  rollers,  catchers,  and 
hot  straighteners. 

The  constitution  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  contains  the  fol- 
lowing article  relating  to  puddling  mills : 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

Special  Rules — ^Boiling,  Bab,  and  Finishing  Mills. 

Section  1.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  boiling  department  the  oldest  trailer, 
if  he  so  desires,  shall  have  the  preference  of  the  furnace  so  vacated.  Five  heats 
double  turn,  and  six  heats  single  turn,  and  in  mills  working  three  turns,  five 
heats  per  turn  shall  constitute  a  day's  wotk  for  boilers  working  common  iron. 
The  uniform  charges  for  pig  iron  in  a  single  boiling  furnace  shall  not  be  more 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  heat,  but  in  neither  case  shall  this  apply 
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to  furnaces  working  castings;  for  a  ilouble  boiling  furnace  the  charge  for  pig: 
iron  shall  not  be  more  than  eleven  hundred  r>ounds  per  heat ;  for  a  "  twin  "  fur- 
nace (where  there  are  two  doors  on  one  side  only,  close  together)  the  charge 
for  pig  iron  shall  not  be  more  than  twelve  hundred  and  ten  iwunds  per  heat ;  for 
a  Swindel  furnace  the  charge  shall  not  be  more  than  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  per  heat ;  for  a  Siemens-Martin  furnace,  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  per  heat :  for  a  double  double  furnace,  not  more  than  twentj-two 
hundred  pounds  per  heat.  Castings  in  a  single  boiling  furnace  shall  not  excee<l 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  turn  on  double  turn,  and  thirty- 
three  hundred  pounds  on  single  turn,  and  sixty-six  hundred  pounds  for  double 
furnaces  on  single  turn.  The  product  of  a  single  boiling  furnace,  working  cast- 
iron  swarth,  shall  not  exceed  thirty  hundre<l  and  eighty  pounds  per  turn;  a 
double  boiling  furnace  sixty-one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  [>er  turn,  and  a 
double  double  boiling  furnace  twelve  thousand  three  hundreil  and  twenty  pounds 
I)er  turn.  The  charge  for  scrap  furnace  on  cinder  bottoms  shall  not  exceed  six 
thousand  six  hundred  ix)unds  i>er  turn  for  scrap,  and  not  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundreil  and  twenty  pounds  per  turn  for  one-third  scrap  and  two- 
thirds  swarth,  and  on  sand  bottom  furnaces  ten  thousand  pounds  of  scrap  per 
turn.  For  fixing  furnaces  the  men  shall  be  given  all  the  nec€\ssary  pulverized 
ore  the  furnace  requires.  Mills  using  clay  for  blast  doors,  clay  shall  be  in 
mill  and  In  condition  to  use. 

Sec.  2.  Any  iron  worked  in  a  boiling  furnace  taking  more  than  one  and  three- 
quarters  hours  to  make  a  heat  shall  be  considered  a  grievance,  which  on  demand 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  working  hard  iron  the  mill  committee  shall  rei)ort 
to  the  boss  in  accordance  with  Article  X  of  the  constitution;  and  if  any  time 
within  tliirty  days  from  the  expiration  of  the  above  notice  the  Iron  shall  again 
be  as  bad  as  when  the  notice  was  given  the  mill  committee  shall  report  to  the 
boss,  and  the  night  turn,  if  working  double,  shall  finish  their  turn  and  they 
shall  then  cease  work  until  they  get  better  iron. 

Sec  3.  If,  upon  investigation,  any  of  tlie  sublodges  governing  boiling  depart- 
ments are  found  to  be  allowing  the  violation  of  clause  two  (2)  of  the  footnotes 
of  the  boilers'  scale,  or  clause  three  (3)  of  the  memoranda  of  agreement,  a 
fine  of  twenty  di^llars  ($20)  shall  be  imposed  and  susi)ension  from  all  benefits 
or  protection  of  the  organization,  If  necessary,  and  the  names  of  such  lodges 
shall  be  published  in  the  financial  statement. 

Sec.  4.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  ($5)  shall  be  imposed  on  any  boiler  or  puddler 
who  is  known  to  put  in  any  "  jams  "  or  "  cheeks,"  "  back  walls  "  or  "  bridges," 
with  brick  or  fire  clay,  and  upon  proof  thereof  a  fine  of  five  dollars  ($5)  fol- 
lowed by  susi)ension  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  boiler  who  Is  known  to  violate 
this  rule,  and  the  names  of  such  party  or  parties  shall  also  be  published  in  the 
financial  statement.  Such  fines,  when  imi)osed,  shall  be  collected  from  the 
member  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  bis  lodge  succeeding  the  violation  of 
this  section.  This  section  is  not  intended  to  prevent  a  puddler  or  boiler  from 
putting  a  ball  of  fire  clay  in  the  jams,  back  walls,  or  bridges  during  the  week 
in  order  to  keep  his  furnace  working. 

Sec.  5.  Every  member  of  this  association  is  strictly  prohibited  from  employ- 
ing helpers  at  a  boiling,  puddling,  or  heating  furnace  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
years. 

Sec.  6.  Furnaces  working  piles  on  boards  shall  not  be  allowed  to  charge 
while  drawing. 

Sec  7.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  ($5)  shall  be  placed  on  finishing  mills  who  shall 
change  pinions,  crab,  spindle,  or  crab  box. 

Sec  8.  The  vice  president  of  each  district  shall  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
what  the  different  mills  turn  out,  and  when  he  knows  of  any  lodge  allowing  the 
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overweight  to  be  made  that  he  iuforiu  the  lodge  that  It  must  be  stopi)ed,  and 
if  they  still  allow  It  to  be  done,  that  there  be  u  fine  imposed  upon  the  lodge  of 
twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  for  the  fii*st  offense  and  fifty  dollars  ($50)  for  the 
second,  and  then  if  It  be  not  stop[)ed,  that  the  charter  be  taken  from  them. 
The  member  making  the  overweight  shall  be  notified  by  the  mill  committee  that 
he  must  live  up  to  the  scale  and  constitution,  and  if  he  still  insists  on  turning 
out  the  over>veight  that  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  ($5)  for  the 
first  offense,  after  he  has  been  notified,  and  for  the  second  ten  dollars  ($10)  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  then  stop,  he  shall  be  expelled  from  the  association,  and  will 
not  be  allowed  to  work  again  until  he  pays  a  reinstutemcut  fee  of  ten  dollars 
($10). 

Sec.  9.  Any  member  of  the  snblodge  who  has  been  apiM)intod  on  mill  commit- 
tee, shall  receive  proper  recognition  from  the  company  while  serving  on  said 
committee. 

The  amalgamated  scate  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  contains 
the  following  restrictions  on  output : 

The  charge  for  boiling  furnaces  shall  be  as  follows:  Single  fur- 
naces, not  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  (550)  pounds  per  heat; 
double  furnaces,  not  more  than  eleven  hundred  (1,100)  pounds  per 
heat;  Siemen's  furnaces,  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
(1,550)  pounds  per  heat;  double  double  furnaces,  not  more  than  two 
thousand  two  hundred  (2,200)  pounds  per  heat;  and  it  is  undei-stood 
that  two  weeks'  work  shall  be  averaged. 

The  scale  also  provides  that  five  heats  shall  constitute  a  day's  work 
in  a  double-turn  mill  or  a  three-turn  mill,  but  allows  six  heats  in  a 
single-turn  mill.  The  large  mills  usually  run  three  turns,  so  as  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  production  in  24  houre,  and  on  three  turns  it 
is  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  over  five  heats  per  turn ;  usually 
only  four  can  be  made. 

Most  manufacturers  agi'ee  that  550  pounds  of  pig  iron  is  an  eco- 
nomical charge;  that  it  is  as  much  as  two  men  (a  puddler  and  a 
helper)  can  handle  to  advantage  and  bring  out  the  product  with 
success.  It  has  also  been  found  to  be  an  economical  charge  as  re- 
gards waste.  In  case  the  charge  is  larger  the  iron  must  remain  in 
the  furnace  longer,  and  the  longer  it  is  in  the  furnace  the  greater  is 
the  percentage  of  waste. 

In  puddling  mills  where  the  restriction  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation applies  the  production  of  each  puddling  furnace  is  as  follows: 
550  pounds  a  chargeX^  heatsXH  turns  =  30,250  pounds  a  week.  In 
such  mills  the  puddlers  always  puddle  that  amount  per  week,  barring 
accidents  or  other  sufficient  cause.  There  are  no  complaints  that  the 
limit  of  output  is  not  reached,  but  in  three-turn  mills  five  heats  may 
be  impossible  in  puddling  some  kinds  of  iron.  In  summer  the  pud- 
dlers may  make  only  threee  or  four  heats  in  a  turn — ^sometimes  only 
two — on  account  of  the  hot  weather.  As  earnings  are  on  a  tonnage 
basis  the  earnings  of  puddlers  are  in  proportion  to  their  production. 

In  some  nonunion  mills  the  production  of  puddlers  is  no  more  than 
the  amalgamated  scale  allows,  but  in  other  nonunion  mills  the  pro- 
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duction  is  greater.  In  one  mill  in  Pittsburg  which  produces  a  com- 
mon grade  of  iron  the  charge  is  600  pounds.  The  men  work  two 
turns  a  day,  11  turns  a  week.  Therefore  their  production  is  as  fol- 
lows: 600  pounds  a  chargeX^  heatsXH  turns  =  33,000  pounds  a 
week.    This  is  2,750  more  than  the  amalgamated  scale  allows. 

In  few  nonunion  mills  is  the  production  more  than  this;  in  most  of 
them  it  is  not  so  much ;  in  none  is  the  charge  over  600  pounds.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  mills  which  have  an  unusually  large  production 
produce  the  cheaper  and  coarser  grades  of  iron. 

In  a  union  mill  in  Pittsburg  which  makes  a  fine  grade  of  iron  the 
charge  is  only  500  pounds,  though  the  amalgamated  scale  allows  550 
pounds.  The  production  in  this  mill  is  therefore  as  follows:  500 
pounds  a  chargeX5  heatsXH  turns  =  27,506  pounds  a  week,  or  2,750 
pounds  less  than  is  allowed  under  the  amalgamated  scale.  The  super- 
intendent of  this  mill  holds  that  the  best  results  are  not  obtained  with 
a  charge  greater  than  500  pounds ;  that  if  the  charge  is  larger  there  is 
not  sufficient  room  in  the  furnace  to  work  the  metal  to  a  uniform 
grade.  An  official  in  another  company  who  was  interviewed  said: 
"  It  stands  to  reason  if  the  charge  is  too  large  the  puddler  can  not 
make  good,  clean  iron,  as  there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  furnace  to 
work  it." 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  does  not 
limit  each  charge  to  550  pounds,  but  that  "  two  weeks'  work  shall  be 
averaged." 

The  Amalgamated  scale  has  the  following  restriction  on  the  time 
of  a  heat : 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  iron  in  boiling  furnaces  and  avoid 
the  increasing  custom  of  running  in  strong  for  common  iron,  thus 
increasing  the  hours  and  work  of  the  boiler,  the  limit  of  time  for  each 
heat  shall  be  as  follows :  For  a  single  furnace,  one  hour  and  forty- 
five  minutes;  for  a  double  furnace,  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes;  for 
Siemen's  furnace,  one  hour  and  fifty-five  minutes,  and  for  a  double 
double  furnace,  two  hours.  The  time  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  time 
the  door  is  dropped  after  charging  until  the  heat  is  ready  to  draw,  and 
accidents  and  unavoidable  detentions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  in. 
When  a  majority  of  the  furnaces  in  any  mill  require  more  than  the 
time  specified  to  make  their  heats  due  notice  shall  be  ^iven  to  the 
boss,  in  accordance  with  Article  XXXIV  of  the  constitution.  By 
the  word  majority  is  meant  a  majority  of  the  furnaces  working  hard 
iron.  Inferior  coal,  which  increases  the  working  time  beyond  that 
specified  above,  shall  be  considered  a  grievance. 

This  rule  is  not  very  rigidly  observed.  The  heats  may  require 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  a  half  each,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  iron  and  the  quality  of  the  coal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
grievance  is  lodged  not  for  ever}'^  heat  in  a  single  furnace  which 
requires  over  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  but  when  the  majority 
of  the  furnaces  in  the  mill  require  more  than  the  prescribed  time. 
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On  the  basis  of  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes,  five  heats  would 
take  eight  and  three-quarters  hours.  In  addition,  the  puddler  must 
spend  about  one-half  hour  getting  the  furnace  ready  before  the  first 
charge  and  a  quarter  or  half  of  an  hour  fixing  or  relining  the  furnace 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  charge.  This  makes  nine  or  nine  and  a  half 
hours.  Keally  the  time  varies  from  about  seven  and  a  half  or  eight 
hours  to  nine  and  a  half  or  ten  hours,  sometimes  even  longer.  This 
is  xmder  the  single  or  double  turn  system;  under  the  three-tmn  system 
the  time,  of  course,  can  not  exceed  eight  hours. 

The  position  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  is  that  the  puddler 
should  receive  extra  pay  when  extra  hard  iron  or  unusually  poor 
coal  is  used,  making  the  average  time  of  a  heat  in  a  single  furnace 
longer  than  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes.  The  scale  provides 
that  $1  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid  for  puddling  dephosphorized  iron, 
or  iron  containing  60  per  cent  or  more  of  Bessemer. 

A  leading  officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  being  inter- 
viewed, said : 

Puddling  is  very  hard,  hot,  and  exhaustive  work  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  especially  in  summer.  When  working  double  turn,  pud- 
dlers,  even  in  union  mills,  frequently  work  10  hours  and  sometimes 
11  hours.  The  Amalgamated  Association  has  always  had  a  limit 
of  output  since  it  was  organized.  We  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
endurance  and  that  the  limit  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  endure.  To 
remove  the  limit  would  set  the  weak  against  the  strong,  with  the 
result  that  ordinary  men  would  not  be  able  to  get  employment. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  charge,  if  it  is  a  big  one  it  can  not  be  mixed 
as  well  as  a  smaller  charge.  When  the  charge  is  not  so  large  there 
is  more  room  in  the  furnace  to  work  it  and  a  better  quality  of  iron  is 
produced.  Even  in  most  nonunion  mills  the  charge  is  only  550 
pounds.  While  such  mills  do  not  recognize  us,  most  of  them  live  up 
to  our  rules  and  conditions. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  union  mill  in  Ohio,  being  inter- 
viewed, said: 

Five  heats  require  anywhere  from  6  to  10  hours.    If  anything 

foes  wrong,  any  irregularity  occurs,  five  heats  may  take  11  hours, 
^ig  iron  is  not  all  alike,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  much  to  do 
with  the  time  required  to  make  the  iron.  The  rule  limiting  each  heat 
to  1  hour  and  45  minutes  does  not  apply  in  our  mills,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  it  does  apply  in  the  way  of  restriction.  Still,  puddling 
usually  does  take  1  hour  and  45  minutes  to  heat,  or  longer.  The  time 
for  five  heats  in  our  mills  averages  9  hours  and  15  minutes,  or  9  hours 
and  45  minutes.  This  is  long  enough  to  work  in  a  puddling  mill, 
especially  in  sununer,  when  the  heat  mside  the  mill  is  terrific. 

In  Germany  and  England  iron  manufacturers  have  tried  to  obtain 
the  most  economical  conditions,  and  they  do  not  charge  over  400  or 
500  pounds.  The  mills  I  worked  in  at  Staffordshire,  England, 
charged  only  400  pounds.  That  was  from  1870  to  1880,  but  it  is  the 
same  way  there  now.  They  go  in  for  Quality  more  than  we  do  in 
this  country.    Experience  has  shown  tnat  400-pound  charges  are 
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enough  for  economy  of  production  and  uniformity  of  product. 
Smaller  charffes  can  be  handled  better  than  large  ones,  and  the 
chances  of  den^ct  are  less  with  a  small  charge  than  with  a  big  one. 

Another  official  in  the  same  mill,  being  interviewed,  said: 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  as  much  as  is  charged  in  a  major- 
ity of  mills  and  in  none  is  the  charge  over  600  pounds.  As  a  general 
thing  restricting  a  charge  to  550  pounds  is  usually  no  restriction,  but 
sometimes  more  muck  bars  are  aesired  for  the  fenishing  mills,  and 
then  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  output  of  puddlers  to  be  greater. 

What  manufacturers  most  complain  of  is  that  the  limitation  is 
based  on  the  capacity  of  only  the  average  man.  Puddling  is  very 
hard  work,  and  the  average  man  can  not  charge  over  550  pounds  and 
make  five  heats  a  day.  Some  could  do  more,  but  really  there  is  not 
much  comi)laint  among  manufacturers  about  the  restriction.  The 
men  say  that  if  the  limit  were  removed  or  raised  the  employers  would 
hold  up  as  a  standard  the  output  of  the  strongest  men,  and  the  tend- 
ency would  be  to  lower  wages. 

In  the  finishing  department  the  only  restriction  is  as  to  the  time, 
which  the  scale  says  "  shall  in  no  case  exceed  9  hours  and  15  minutes 
from  the  regular  time  the  mill  begins  to  roll  until  the  first  furnace 
conmiences  to  charge  the  last  heat."  If  the  rolling  begins  at,  say,  5 
o'clock,  9  hours  and  15  minutes  is  allowed  for  rolling,  but  rolling  all 
that  is  in  the  charge  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  may  take  another 
hour.  Another  rule  in  the  scale  provides  that  "  on  all  finishing  mills 
the  last  furnace  shall  not  be  charged  later  than  1  hour  after  the  first 
furnace."  The  object  of  these  rules  is  explained  to  be  that  each  shift 
shall  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  shift  next  in  turn.  As  wages  are  paid 
on  a  pie(te-price  basis,  one  shift  might  want  to  do  more  work  than  its 
share,  but  these  rules  prevent  any  interference. 

SHEET  MILLS. 

Sheet  steel  is  made  from  steel  bars  of  about  8  inches  wide  and  vary- 
ing thickness,  the  most  usual  thickness  being  about  half  an  inch.  The 
length  of  the  bars  varies  from  22  to  56  inches,  according  to  the  width 
of  the  sheet  to  be  produced. 

To  prepare  the  bars  for  rolling  they  are  heated  in  what  are  called 
pair  furnaces,  so  called  bectause  the  bars  are  heated  in  pairs.  Fifteen 
pairs,  or  30  bars,  constitute  a  heat,  but  often  in  practice  only  9  pairs, 
or  18  bars,  are  heated  at  once. 

From  t*he  pair  furnace  the  bars  are  taken  to  the  soft  mill,  so  called- 
because  the  two  rolls  ust^d  are  made  of  soft  iron.  The  bars  are  pressed 
into  unfinished  sheets  by  being  passed  through  the  soft  mill  a  few 
times.  The  rolls  are  kept  comparatively  cool  by  means  of  water 
which  drips  from  a  perforated  pipe  above  them.  The  water  also 
causes  the  removal  of  scale  from  the  surface  of  the  bars. 

'WTiile  the  unfinished  sheets  are  still  red  hot  they  are  passed  through 
another  set  of  two  rolls  called  a  chilled  mill,  because  the  iron  of  which 
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the  rolls  are  made  has  been  chilled  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep 
from  the  surface  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  rolls  may  be  made 
very  hard,  harder  in  fact  than  sted.  It  is  also  called  a  hot  mill, 
because  the  rolls  are  heated  by  the  hot  bars  passing  between  them,  no 
water  being  applied. 

Mechanically  speaking,  the  soft  mill  is  a  roughing-down  mill,  and 
the  chilled  mill  is  a  finishing  mill. 

Sheets  that  are  to  be  of  24  to  28  gauge  are  matched  in  threes;  sheets 
that  are  to  be  of  29  to  40  gauge  are  matched  in  fours — that  is,  three 
or  four  sheets  are  rolled  together.  They  do  not  adhere  when  thus 
rolled. 

^\^ien  the  sheet  becomes  too  cool  to  roll  it  is  put  in.  a  sheet  furnace 
and  reheated.  Then  it  is  rolled  again.  Having  under  the  process 
become  too  long,  the  sheet  is  reduced  one-half  in  length  by  doubling 
under  a  press,  is  then  reheated  in  the  she^t  furnace,  and  afterwards 
rolled  to  the  proper  dimensions.  After  this  the  edges  of  the  sheets 
are  sheared  to  the  required  size. 

The  team  which  operates  a  pair  furnace  and  a  set  of  rolls,  that  is, 
a  soft  mill  and  a  chilled  mill,  consists  of  seven  men — a  pair  heater,  a 
rougher,  a  catcher,  a  matcher,  a  heater,  a  roller,  and  a  doubler.  One 
shearman,  one  opener  (who  separates  the  sheets),  and  one  scrap  boy 
are  sufficient  to  handle  the  sheets  that  three  teams  can  produce  in 
three  turns. 

The  roller,  roll  hands,  heater,  and  shearman  are  paid  by  the  ton  of 
sheets  produced ;  the  other  workmen  are  paid  by  the  heat.  Fifteen 
pairs  of  bars  are  considered  a  heat,  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned, 
whether  that  many  pairs  are  actualh^  heated  at  once  or  not. 

The  sheet-mill  hands'  scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  specifies 
what  shall  be  the  limit  of  output  per  turn.  It  provides,  for  instance, 
that  in  making  sheets  of  25  gauge  and  lighter,  105  pairs,  or  210  bars, 
may  be  rolled  per  turn  in  doubling  mills.  This  is  on  the  basis  of 
seven  heats  of  15  pairs  per  heat.  This  restriction  to  105  pairs  was 
formerly  the  limit,  and  it  appears  in  the  scale  book  for  1903-4;  but 
several  years  ago  the  limit  was  raised  to  135  pairs.  The  scale  book 
contains  a  note  saying  that  the  limit  of  output  per  turn  shall  be  nine 
heats — ^that  is,  (1)X1*'>)  1*^^  pairs — in  three-turn  mills,  and  ten  heats 
(which  is  150  pairs)  in  two-turn  mills.  However,  the  three-turn 
system  is  now  universal  in  sheet  mills. 

In  union  mills,  until  January  1,  1904,  the  limit  of  output  per  turn 
under  the  three-turn  system  was  135  pairs.  Manufacturers  claimed 
that  the  restriction  w^as  very  unjust,  especially  as  it  applied  to  sheets 
of  air  sizes  and  to  sheets  of  all  gauges  or  weights.  In  mills  working 
sheets  30  or  more  inches  wide  and  104  inches  long,  135  pairs  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  requirements,  as  no  gi^eater  nuuibor  of  sheets  of  such 
large  size  could  be  produced  in  one  turn  of  8  hours.     But  when 
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smaller  sheets  were  worked,  such  as  24  by  72  inches  and  up  to  28  by 
96  inches,  it  was  often  the  case  that  men  would  turn  out  a  limit  of  135 
pairs  in  6^  or  7  hours,  so  that  a  mill  would  be  idle  1  hour  or  more  in 
each  turn,  or  3  or  4  houi*s  in  a  day.  In  nonunion  mills  the  workmen 
operate  the  rolls  practically  for  the  full  8  hours  in  each  turn,  and  in 
such  mills  there  is  no  limit  placed  on  output. 

The  manufacturers  complained  of  the  limit  on  output,  not  only 
because  it  was  less  than  the  men  could  do  in  a  turn  when  making 
sheets  of  the  smaller  sizes,  or  of  the  lighter  gauges,  but  also  because 
the  limitation  endangered  the  chilled  rolls.  The  rolls  cost  about  $350 
apiece,  or  $700  for  the  pair.  The  chilled  surface  on  them  is  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Every  week  from  a  thirty-second  to  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  turned  off  to  make  the  surface  smooth.  By 
this  process  alone  a  pair  of  rolls  would  be  rendered  useless  within  a 
few  months.  As  soon  as  all  the  chilled  surface  is  turned  off  the  rolls 
get  too  rough  for  use. 

Rolls  are  liable  to  be  cracked  by  too  much  pressure  being  put  upon 
them.  When  a  crack  develops  in  one  of  the  rolls  it  soon  spreads,  and 
finally  the  pressure  causes  the  roll  to  break.  The  average  life  of  a 
pair  of  rolls  with  good  treatment  is  100  days. 

Then,  too,  rolls  are  heated  from  the  hot  metal  which  passes  betw^een 
them,  and  unless  the  heat  is  regulated  by  the  output — that  is,  by  the 
number  of  hot  bars  passed  between  them — ^the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion to  which  they  are  subject  may  cause  them  to  break.  On  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  product,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  breaking 
the  rolls  if  the  product  is  limited,  manufacturers  contend  that  thei'e 
should  be  no  arbitrary  limitation,  and  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  rolls  should  be  operated  ought  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  foreman  and  the  skilled  workmen. 

The  mills  shut  down  on  Sundays.  For  the  first  day  or  two  after 
they  start  on  Monday  morning  the  sheets  must  be  rolled  slowly  since 
the  cool  rolls  must  be  warmed  up  gradually,  so  as  to  become  heated 
equally  all  through.  The  rolls  must  have  a  certain  heat  to  do  good 
work,  but  the  degree  of  heat  varies  with  conditions.  WTien  narrow 
iron,  24  inches  or  less,  is  being  rolled,  the  rolls  can  not  be  made  hot 
enough  if  the  output  is  limited.  When  such  sizes  are  rolled,  135 
pftirs  can  often  be  rolled  in  6^  hours,  and  then  the  rolls  wull  cool  for 
an  hour  afid  a  half  before  the  next  shift  conies  on;  or  if  the  same 
work  were  extended  so  as  to  be  done  in  8  hours  there  would  have  to 
be  an  intermission  of  about  10  minutes  between  each  heat,  and  the. 
successive  cooling  and  heating  of  the  rolls  would  be  very  injurious  to 
them. 

Rolls  cool  in  the  middle  first,  and  when  there  has  been  an  intermis- 
sion of  an  hour  narrow  iron  must  be  run  through  the  middle  to  warm 
the  rolls  up  in  that  part.     If  there  is  no  narrow  iron  to  be  rolled, 
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scrap  must  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Judgment  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  temperature  the  roUsj  should  have.  The  roller  is  supposed 
to  have  good  judgment,  derived  from  experience.  He  judges  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sheets.  If  the  rolls  are  not  in  proper  condition  the 
sheets  will  be  unevenly  rolled,  causing  them  to  buckle. 

However,  when  rolling  the  wider  sizes  of  sheets  it  would  not  be 
good  practice  to  have  over  nine  heats — that  is,  to  roll  over  135  pairs  in 
a  turn — for  the  reason  that  the  rolls  would  get  too  hot.  One  result 
would  be  that  the  brasses  or  bearings  of  the  rolls  would  soon  be  worn 
away. 

The  manager  of  a  large  company,  who  has  had  experience  in  both 
union  and  nonunion  sheet  mills,  when  interviewed  about  the  union 
restrictions,  said : 

The  only  way  to  make  rolls  work  right  is  to  regulate  them  by  the 
amount  of  iron  passed  between  them,  which  controls  the  temper- 
ature. No  rolls  work  properly  unless  their  temperature  is  care- 
fully regulated.  The  Amalgamated  Association  takes  this  away  from 
the  management.  Thirty  bars  are  rolled  to  each  heat,  which,  multi- 
plied by  9,  makes  270  bars  in  a  turn  of  8  hours.  There  are  times  when 
a  man  ought  not  to  make  nine  heats ;  I  have  seen  the  time  when  there 
ought  not  to  be  over  seven  heats.  But  often  more  than  nine  could  be 
oiade,  because  often  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  making  more  than  nine. 

The  aforesaid  manager  submitted  statistics  covering  the  periods 
from  May  4:  to  August  31, 1902,  and  from  May  1  to  August  31,  1903, 
to  show  that  average  earnings  per  day  were  gi-eater  in  nonunion  mills 
than  in  union  mills.  Piece-price  wages  were  the  same  in  both  cla.sses 
of  mills,  and  the  conditions  w^ere  said  to  be  the  same.  The  reason  of 
the  greater  earnings  by  the  nonunion  workmen  was  that  they  made 
more  heats  and  therefore  their  output  was  larger. 

AYBRAOE    NUMBER    OF   EMPLOYEES,   TOTAL    DAYS   WORKED,   AND  AVERAGE 
DAH-Y  EARNmaS  IN  UNION  AND  NONUNION  BHEET-IRON  MILLS. 


May  4  to  May  81, 1902. 

June  1  to  June  28, 1902. 

Works. 

Total 
days. 

Averagre 
number 
of  men. 

Total 

amount  of 

pay  roll. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

Total 
days. 

Averagre 
number 
of  men. 

Total 
amount  of 
payroll. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

Union  mill&- 

0,420 
24,843 

8,088 
10,182 

7,981 

7,987 

1,174 
302 

1.018 
386 
428 
880 
832 

171,617.06 
27,413.46 
62,804.48 
21,d80.00 
28,968.86 
20,383.20 
21,481.96 

1:S 

2.68 
2.66 
2.86 
2.57 
2.68 

22,618 
9,3fM 

15.888 
1,891 

10,684 
8,682 
8,232 

939 
888 
661 
79 
445 
862 
848 

$56,744.00 
27,817.75 
83,206.64 
3,100.60 
28,6:34.28 
20,403.80 
22,554.70 

82.52 

2  00 

B.: 

C 

2  09 

D 

1  64 

E 

2  68 

p 

2  35 

Q          

2  74 

Total 

98,067 

8,990 

268,902.09 

2.64 

77,199 

8,217 

192,462.07 

2  49 

Nonunion  mills: 
H 

66,862 
12,828 
9,604 
17,180 
24,062 

2,739 
612 
404 
716 

1,008 

177,790.97 
29,327.76 
28.863.26 
89,868.00 
64,600.27 

2.70 
2.88 
2.41 
2.82 
2.60 

66,231 
U,667 
8,912 
17,580 
24,207 

2,716 
487 
461 
T81 

1,010 

177,427.67 
83,018.08 
25,220.70 
60,8:«.93 
64,875.47 

2  72 

I 

2  sa 

J.... 

2  88 

2  90 

L.. ...... ....... 

2  64 

Total 

120,101 

6,874 

336,048.86 

2.60 

127.647 

6.804 

361,379.76 

2.76 
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AVERAGE   NUMBER    OF    EMPLOYEES,   TOTAL    DAYS    WORKED,   AND  AVERAGE 
DAILY  EARNINGS  IN  UNION  AND  NONUNION  SHEET-IRON  MILLS-Oontinued, 


Jane  29  to  August  2, 1902. 

August  3  to  August  81, 19QB. 

Works. 

Total 
days. 

Average 
number 
of  men. 

Total 
amount  of 
pay  roll. 

Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings 

r;. 

Total 
days. 

Average 
number 
of  men. 

Total 
amount  of 
pay  rolL 

Avert 
age 

earn- 
ings 

Union  mills: 

A 

20,487 
12,008 
U,890 
1,892 
10,491 
8,535 
6,970 

709 
437 
511 
86 
406 
341 
271 

148,429.35 
34,848.20 
34,709.84 
3,398.75 
26,762.54 
20,050.50 
18,609.83 

2.:i4 

1.79 
2. 55 

2.a> 

2.67 

22,861 
9,267 

10,  ({41 
1.126 

10,556 
8,700 
5,674 

1,001 
390 
446 
57 
439 
360 
285 

$57,976.26 
25.209.60 
2H,.'yM.68 
2,156.06 
28.209.h5 
20.432.36 
15,834.78 

H:^. 

B 

C 

2.08 

D     

1.91 

E 

2.07 

p       

2.:'6 

G 

2.81 

Total 

76,273 

2,820 

186,873.01 

2.48 

68,826 

2,978 

178,472.52 

2.69 

Nonunion  mills: 
H 

62,052 
15.193 
12.2^7 
12,121 
27,333 

2,068 
5;J7 
454 
733 

1,061 

107,721.44 
39,615.19 
29,444.07 
31,364.28 
66,597.25 

2.70 
2.61 
2.40 
2.59 
2.44 

72,561 
12,765 
10,415 

26,i:i9 

2,988 
5:« 
460 
699 

1  noTi 

207,669.12 
81,341.19 
26,366.30 
31.675.97 
68,084.14 

2.86 

I 

2.40 

J 

2.68 

K 

2.88 

£:;"::::::::::: 

2.60 

Total 

128,976 

4,853 

834,742.23 

2.60 

iaii,875           RTTH 

365,026.72 

2.76 

Works, 


Union  mills: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Total 

Nonunion  mills: 

H 

I 

J 

K     

L 

Total 


May  1  to  May  31, 1903. 


June  1  to  June  30, 1908. 


Total 
days. 


24,526 

12,108 
14,321 
812 
10,280 
9,937 
8,483 


80,466 


81,768 
16,5a} 
14.520 
18,  .V4 
30,286 

161,626 


Average 
number 
of  men. 


980 
488 
561 
31 
395 
3K6 
346 


3.177 


8,144 

579 

815 

1,283 


6,405 


lotal 
amount  of 
pay  roll. 


|63,i:n.l5 
34,7K>.40 
42,664.22 
1,476.35 
30,744.00 
23,547.2;j 
24,964.88 


221,327.23 


2:i2,498.41 
46,185.45 
37,574.97 
50,2:39.:^0 
77,901.98 


45:3,400.11 


Aver- 

1 

Aver- 

ago 
earn- 
ings 

Total 
days. 

Average 
number 
of  men. 

Total 

amount  of 

payrolL 

age 
earn- 
ings 

SI 

$2.57 

21,949 

861 

$59,999.60 

$2.73 

2.87 

12,029 

488 

35,361.90 

2.M 

2.98 

12,462 

479 

36,758.67 

2.87 

1.82 

471 

23 

959.40 

2.04 

2.99 

9,479 

378  1    27,25.'}.30 

2.88 

2.37 

6,878 

362 

12,747.89 

2.17 

2.94 

8,248 

335 

24,801.08 

8.01 

2.75 

70,516 

2,926 

196,881.79 

2.79 

2.84 

81,886 

8,149 

242,869.00 

2.97 

2.80 

16,5»6 

625 

44,234.51 

2.72 

2.59 

15,474 

648 

40.227.48 

2.60 

8.19 

19,748 

8:?5 

64,3:«i.98 

8.26 

2.57 

28,740 

1,138 

73,794.19 

2.67 

2.81 

162,104 

6,385 

466,462.25 

2.87 

Works. 


Union  milla* 

A 

B 

C 

D  

E 

F 

G 

Total... 


July  1  to  July  31,190:3. 

August  1  to  August  31, 1903. 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Total 
days. 

14,129 

Average 
number 
of  men. 

Total 

amount  of 

pay  roll. 

ago 
earn- 
ings 

r;. 

Total 
days. 

Average 
numl>er 
of  men. 

Total 

amount  of 

pay  roll. 

age 

earn- 
ings 

668 

$33,477.65 

$2.37 

15,851 

610 

$:38,a38.45 

$2.41 

8, 155 

416 

20,tK*<.25 

2.5:3 

7,aVJ 

342 

17,847.16 

2.5:3 

11,254 

418 

32,a02.2:i 

2.86 

7,:B)4 

284 

17,48:3.61 

2.36 

356 

17 

6S.'i.  15 

1.92 

410 

20 

752.86 

1.84 

6,684 

861 

17,865.73        2.67 

6,426 

3:15 

16,850.16 

2.62 

8,423 

360 

20,47:3.24        2.43 

6,7110 

3a5 

18,007.27 

2.29 

6,399 

291 

19.426.18 

3.m 

5,422 

250 

16,:C34.48 

8.01 

66,400 

2,540 

144,7f{8.42 

2.61 

48,i»9 

2,166 

120,593.96 

2.60 
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AVERAGE    NCTMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,   TOTAL    DAYS   WORKED,   AND    AVERAGE 
DAILY  EAIiNlNGS  IN  UNION  AND  NONUNION  SHEET-IRON  MILLS-Concluded. 


July  1  to  July  81, 1903. 

August  I  to  August  81, 1903. 

Works. 

Total 
days. 

Average 
naml>er 
of  men. 

Total 
amount  of 
pay  roU. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

Total 
days. 

Average 
number 
of  men. 

Total 
amount  of 
paypoU. 

Aver- 
age 

earn- 
ings 

SI 

Nonnnion  mills: 
H 

72,560 
11,892 
13,ai2 
9,tt5'> 
15,769 

2,692 
441 
6tM 

74:^ 

1,013 

$194,381.02 
27,926.26 
38,409.:« 
26,382.49 

;n,U80.84 

$2.68 
2.a5 
2.18 
2.65 
2.39 

66,981 
16,570 
12,987 
11,105 
20,22:3 

2,192  $166,008.91 

$2.91 

I 

600  1    42,848.46 
628  '    81,019.09 
766  1    81,746.16 
934  '    50,913.65 

2.75 

J 

2.39 

K 

2.86 

L 

2.62 

Total.  

123,209  ;        5.497  1  314.779.99 

2.55 

116,866 

5,UU8  1  322.531.27 

8.76 

' 

SUMMARY. 


Average  earnings 
per  day  in  1903. 

Time  worked. 

Average  earnings 
pel- day  in  1908. 

Time  worked. 

Union 
mills. 

$2.64 
2.49 
2.48 
2.59 

2.66 

Non- 
union 
mills. 

$2.60 
2.75 
2.60 
2.75 

2.67 

Union 
mills. 

Non- 
union 
mills. 

May  4  to  May  31 

May  1  to  May  81  

$2.76 
2.79 
2.61 
2.60 

$2.81 

June  1  to  June  28 

June  1  to  June^K) 

2.87 

June  29  to  Aug.  2 

July  1  to  July  31 

2.65 

Aug.8to  Aug.31 

Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31 

Average,  four  months.. 

2.76 

Average, four  months. . . 

2.68 

2.76 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  average  earnings  during  the  four 
months  in  1902  were  4.»3  per  cent  higher  in  the  nonunion  mills  than 
in  the  union  mills,  and  during  the  four  months  in  1903  they  were  2.9 
per  cent  higher  in  the  nonunion  mills  than  in  the  union  mills. 

A  large  sheet  mill  in  Ohio  employed  union  labor  until  July,  1908. 
It  then  closed  down  because  of  the  restriction  of  output  to  135  paii-s 
in  nine  heats  imposed  by  the  Amalgamated  Association.  About  70 
per  cent  of  its  former  workmen  were  employed  again.  This  included 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen.  The  unskilled  laborers  did  not 
belong  to  any  union.  The  skilled  workmen  had  belonged  to  the 
Amalgamated  Association,  but  they  gave  up  their  membership  in 
the  association  when  they  retui-ned  to  w^ork  in  this  mill  operated  as 
an  open  shop. 

Afterwards  the  men  worked  full  eight  hours  and  their  output 
increa.sed,  while  the  numlx^r  of  "  wasters,"  or  damaged  sheets,  de- 
creased because  of  the  continuous  work,  and  there  was  less  breakage 
of  the  rolls.  The  same  piece-pi-ice  wage^  were  paid  after  the  lockout 
as  before,  but  the  earnings  were  greater  afterwards  because  the  pro- 
duction was  larger. 

This  was  true  up  to  January  1,  1904,  when  wages  were  reduced 
from  15  to  30  per  cent  in  nonunion  mills  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  statistics  were  furnished  by  the  company  in  Ohio 
above  referred  to.    They  show  the  number  of  pairs  rolled  by  each 
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roller  in  its  mill  during  the  period  from  October  19  to  December  5, 
1903,  which  was  before  any  reduction  was  made  in  wages. 


PAIRS  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SHEET-IRON  MILL  OCTOBER  19  TO  OCTOBER  84,  1908. 


Pairs  roUed- 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output. 

Pairs 

Rollers. 

Oct  19. 

Oct  80. 

Oct.  a. 

Oct.  22. 

Oct  88. 

Oct.  24. 

Total. 

limit  of 
output 

1 

lOS 
160 
128 
106 
127 
106 
190 
141 
144 
130 
133 
144 
138 
136 
141 

116 
168 
153 
186 
89 
116 
172 
174 
141 
160 
168 
164 
138 
180 
196 

125 
214 
180 
109 
90 
106 
16^ 
135 
168 
147 
180 
165 
187 
8U0 
808 

160 
186 
144 
182 
60 
122 
161 
196 
161 
161 
173 
192 
196 
186 
163 

168 

222 
167 
171 
134 
175 
159 
195 
165 
202 
195 
164 
210 

im 
mi 

""m 
■""i4o" 

171 
"■"i66" 

'  "m 

660 
889 
912 
648 
490 
766 
966 
841 
769 
956 
7ttl 
K19 
1,034 

8:» 

905 

15 

2.. 

214 

3 

108 

4. 

32 
185 
45 

5 

C...      . 

7 

145 

8-.  . 

166 

9 

94 

10 

146 

11 

118 

12 

144 

13 

884 

14 

165 

16.. 

230 

277 

Total 

1.949 

8,854 

8,301 

2,261 

2,689 

807 

12,861 

l,rd8 

Total  pairs  rolled  In  80  turns 12,261 

Limit  of  output  (80  turns  at  135  pairs  per  turn) 10,800 


Product  over  limit  of  output 1,401 

Average  pairs  rolled  per  turn _' 153.  2G 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  output 13.63 

PATHS  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SIIEET-IRON  MILL  OCTOBER  26  TO  OCTOBER  31.  1903. 


Rollers. 


Oct  28.  Oct  27.  Oct  28.  Oct.  29. 


1. 
2.. 
3. 
4. 

6.. 
«. 

7.. 

8.. 

9.. 
10. 
11. 

13.. 
14.. 
15. 


181  ! 

150 

121 

i:w 

144 
136 

i:» 
v.m 

128 
125 
U'.i 
120 
UO 
14o 
120 


Total ,    1,972 


131 
137 

im 

140 
161 
153 
131 
143 
154 
126 
137 

i:« 

125 

i:« 

145 
2,0!H 


120 
144 
117 
127 
196 
165 
165 
152 
153 
141 
136 
150 
168 
176 
171 

2,274 


rs  rolled— 

Oct.  29. 

Oct  30. 

Oct.  81. 

Total. 

167 

167 

706 

88 

198 

156 

807 

151 

114 

639 

186 

165 

756 

87 

210 

182 

979 

188 

159 

795 

138 

150 

717 

151 

1(W 

750  1 

80 

180 

174 

am  1 

14:^ 

132 

6(i(!  ' 

142 

151 

079 

87 

1«9 

ITS 

K57  ! 

1«0 

150 

757 

154 

176 

7S« 

93 

165 

198 

892 

2,087 

2,468 

88.'J 

11,718 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output. 

Pairs 

over 

limit  of 

output 

31 

67 

;« 

81 

169 

120 

48 

75 



69 

»' 

4 

47 

88 





114 
88 

45 

963 

Total  pairs  rolUnl  in  80  turns 11.718 

Limit  of  output  (SO  turns  at  135  pairs  i)er  turn) 10,800 


Product  over  limit  of  output 918 

AveraK'^  pairs  rolled  per  turn 140.48 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  output 8.5 
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PAXES  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SHEET-IRON  MILL  NOVEMBER  2  TO  NOVEMBER  7, 1903. 


Pairs  rolled- 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output. 

Pairs 

Rollers. 

Nov.2. 

Nov.  8. 

Nov.  4. 

Nov.  5. 

Nov.  6. 

Nov.  7. 

Total. 

over 
Umitof 
output. 

1 

90 
181 
144 

55 
18& 
185 
187 

58 
162 
125 

66 
166 
165 

42 
131 

110 
158 
166 
146 
138 
110 
145 
166 
119 
126 
135 
125 
187 
165 
201 

165 
144 
130 
127 
129 
122 
188 
165 
151 
126 
158 
149 
140 
166 
9T 

147 
171 
126 
U5 
90 
128 
141 
180 
164 
186 
167 
158 
204 
186 
197 

164 
2U 
170 
108 
172 
124 
178 
176 
200 
167 
164 
228 
218 
200 
240 

152 
86" 

■""216' 

"■'i38" 
184 

828 
893 
726 
637 
664 
619 
739 
946 
780 
679 
816 
1,000 
914 
749 

18 

2 

218 

3 

51 

4  ..  . 

i73 
11 
56 

5 

6 

7 , 

64 

8....  :    ...! ..;: 

186 

9 

111 

10 

4 

11 

6 

12 

190 

13 

239 

14 : 

74 

15 

191 

Total  

1.762 

2,172 

2,097 

2,300 

2,783 

768 

11,H61 

240 

1,801 

Total  pairs  rolled  in  80  turns 11,861 

Limit  of  output  (80  turns,  at  135  pairs  per  turn) 2  10,800 

Product  .over  limit  of  output 1,061 

Average  pairs  rolled  per  turn 148.26 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  output 9.  82 

PAIRS  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SHEET-IRON  MILL,  NOVEMBER  9  TO  NOVEMBER  14,  1908. 


Pairs  rolled— 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output. 

Pairs 

Rollers. 

Nov.  9. 

Nov. 
10. 

Nov. 

11. 

Nov. 
12. 

Nov. 
13. 

Nov. 
14. 

Total. 

over 
limit  of 
output. 

1 

166 
160 
112 
112 
109 
103 
133 
150 
131 
130 
148 
164 

i:j9 

154 
210 

180 

90 

144 

125 

64 

95 

169 

180 

79 

139 

188 

108 

165 

180 

168 

123 
168 
131 
106 
140 
111 
149 
188 
124 
136 
180 
121 
209 
228 
232 

160 
160 
168 
130 
123 
144 
172 
210 
144 
148 
195 
88 
230 
82 
98 

131 
149 
128 
121 
133 
124 
149 
155 
136 
113 
126 
106 
154 
174 
183 

""iio" 
""m 

135 

"■"ii6' 

""i53' 

729 

717 
788 
693 
669 
682 
897 
883 
613 

Tn 

887 
629 
1,060 
818 
886 

54 

2 

42 

8 

22 
82 

m 

128 

4 

5 

6 

7 

87 

8 

208 

9  .               

62 
83 

10 

11         

162 

12 

46 

18 

~  240 

14 

143 

15 

211 

Total 

2,110 

2,027 

2,345 

2,232 

2,135 

619 

11,468 

479 

1,147 

Total  pairs  rolled  in  80  turns 11,468 

Limit  of  output  (80  turns,  at  135  pairs  per  turn) 10,800 

Product  over  limit  of  output 668 

Average  pairs  rolled  per  turn 143.35 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  output 6. 19 
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PAIRS  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SHEET-IRON  MILL,  NOVEMBER  16  TO  NOVEMBER  21,  1903. 


Pairs  rolled 

- 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output- 

Pairs 

Rollers. 

Nov. 
16. 

Nov. 
17. 

Nov. 
18. 

Nov. 
19. 

Nov. 
20 

Nov. 
21. 

Total. 

over 
limit  of 
output. 

1 

(« 
(«) 

(a) 
(«) 
(°) 
(a) 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(°) 

(«) 
(") 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(") 

{«) 
(«) 
(") 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(") 
(«) 

121 

68' 

112 

72* 

68 
142 

f6" 

137 

74" 

188 

168 
140 
142 
143 
129 
173 
188 

laa 

166 
162 

1.% 

160 

214 
220 
180 

•      148 
156 
158 

la-, 

188 

im 

157 
1.50 
157 
18:j 
138 
228 
180 
226 

'■"169" 
........ 

""■  i53' 

""m 
""m 

487 
465 
868 
887 
405 

4m 

415 
452 
468 
386 
476 
448 
.516 
58!3 
605 

32 

2 

CO 

3 

37 

18 

4 

6 

6 

28 

7 

10 

8    ..  .- 

47 

9 

63 

10                    

20 

n 

71 

12 

43 

13 

111 

14    

178 

15 

200 

Total 

(«) 

(") 

1,043 

2,48:^ 

2.405 

sua 

6,843 

76 

843 

•Not 

running. 

Total  pairs  rolled  in  45  turns 0,843 

Limit  of  output  (45  turns  at  Ki5  pairs  per  turn) 6,  075 

Product  over  limit  of  output 768 

Average  pairs  rolled  per  turn 152.07 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  output 12.  64 

PAIRS  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SHEET-IRON  MILL,  NOVEMBER  23  TO  NOVEMBER  28,  1903. 


Pairs  rolled— 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output. 

Pairs 

Rollers. 

Nov. 

2:j. 

la) 
183 
170 
101 
169 
218 
180 
126 
171 
124 
98 
128 
180 
132 
180 

2,2^ 

Nov. 
24. 

Nov. 
26. 

Nov. 
26. 

Nov. 
27. 

Nov. 
28. 

Total. 

limit  of 
output. 

1 

200 
232 

208 
212 
194 
228 
180 
201 
192 
168 
1.50 
156 
200 
192 

2:« 

2/J43 

284 
282 

228 

am 

272 
272 
216 
200 
228 
140 
168 
172 
200 
198 
IHO 

3,276^ 

144 

7i" 

112 

162 
176 
21H 
86 
185 
129 
156 
190 
156 

151 
198 
15:} 
147 
173 
148 
205 
198 
204 
130 
120 
138 
2:J5 
177 
192 

167 

""iu 

"  "'228' 

""m 

1,028 

895 
8:^0 
972 

216 

2 

855 

3 

155 

4 

162 

5 

80S 

268 

6 

973 
943 

1,129 
999 
648 
806 
717 
971 

1,090 
940 

208 

7 

288 

8 

319 

9 

324 

10 

11 

27 

4 

III.      . 

12 

42 

18 

296 

14 

280 

15 

265 

Total 

1,835 

2,563 

875 

13,747 

31 

8,248 

Total  pairs  rolled  in  78  turns 18,747 

Limit  of  output  (78  turns  at  185  pairs  per  turn) 10,530 

Product  over  limit  of  output 3,217 

Average  luiirs  rolled  per  turn 170.24 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  output 30.  55 
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PAIRS  ROLLED  IN  OHIO  SHEET  IRON   MILL,  NOVEMBER  30  TO  DECEMBER  5.  1003. 

Pairs  rolled- 

Pairs 
under 
limit  of 
output. 

Pairs 

Rollers. 

Nov. 
30. 

Dec.L 

Dec.  2. 

Dec.  3. 

Dec.  4. 

Dec.  6. 

Total. 

599 
594 
542 
566 
5'W 
594 
556 
599 
5*1 
576 
582 
509 
680 
720 
660 

limit  of 
output. 

1 

128 
103 
125 
130 
116 

i;« 

124 
122 

98 
120 
111 

95 
105 
K» 

m 

141 
168 
120 
133 
180 
127 
131 
lfi2 
171 
141 
162 
156 
180 
189 
184 

150 
174 
147 
i:i5 
156 
156 
158 
150 
156 
170 
144 
162 
191 
196 
2» 

180 

99 
160 
168 

84 
173 
143 
165 

96 
145 
165 

96 
204 
200 
120 

^\ 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(«) 

(**) 
(a) 

n 
(%' 

(a) 
(a) 
(<") 
(o) 
(«) 

(«) 

50 

2 

54 

3 

2 

4 

26 

5.....   

4 

6....: 

54 
16 

7 

8 

60 

9 

19 

10 

36 

U 

42 

12 

31 

13 

140 

14 

ISO 

15 

120 

Tot«l 

•1,830 

2,345 

2,471 

2,188 

(«) 

(«) 

8,834 

54 

788 

"  Not  runniug. 

Total  pairn  rollod  in  00  turns 

Limit  of  output  (GO  turns  at  135  pairs  per  turn). 


8,834 
8,100 


Product  over  limit  of  output  — 734 

Arerago  i^airs  rolled  per  turn 147.23 

Per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  outimt 9.06 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pail's 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 


rolled 
rolled 
rolled 
rolled 
rolled 
rolled 
rolled 


in  80 
In  80 
in  80 
in  80 
in  45 
in  78 
in  00 


turns 
turns 
turns 
turns 
turns 
turns 
turns 


SUMMARY. 

(October  19  to  October  24,  1903) 12,  261 

(October  26  to  October  31,  1903) 11,  718 

(November  2  to  November  7,  1903) 11, 861 

(November  9  to  November  14,  1903) 11,  468 

(November  16  to  November  21,  1903) 6,843 

(November  23  to  November  28,  1903) 13, 747 

(November  30  to  December  5,  1903) 8, a34 


Total  pairs  rolled  in  503  turns  (October  19  to  December  5,  1903)    76, 732 

Limit  of  output  (503  turns  at  135  pairs  per  turn) 67, 905 

Product  over  limit  of  output 8, 827 

Average  pairs  rolled  \)er  turn 152.55 

Average  per  cent  of  excess  over  limit  of  outimt 13.0 

It  will  be  notiwd  that  in  a  nimiher  of  the  turns  200  pairs  or  over 
were  rolled.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  unusually  light  gauges  are' 
rolled  in  this  mill,  and  of  the  light  gauges  more  paii*s  can  be  rolled 
in  a  day  than  of  the  heavy  gauges.  When  200  pairs  or  over  were 
rolled  the  men  were  working  on  narrow  iron  and  very  light  gauges. 
The  piece  price  for  rolling  is  on  a  weight  basis.  The  price  for  rolling 
the  light  gauges  is  more  than  the  price  for  rolling  the  heavy  gauges, 
but  not  so  great  a  weight  of  the  light  gauges  as  of  the  heavy  gauges 
can  be  rolled  in  a  turn.  The  earnings  for  rolling  120  pairs  to  heavy 
gauges  may  be  more  than  rolling  200  pairs  to  light  gauges. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  sheet  manufacturers  the  Amalgamated 
Association  f urOier  modified  the  restriction  of  output,  making  it  more 
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liberal.  This  was  done  at  a  special  convention  of  the  sheet  workers 
held  in  December,  1903.  The  restriction  was  increased  from  nine 
heats,  or  135  pairs  of  bars,  to  ten  heats,  or  150  pairs,  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1904.  The  restriction  was  modified  in  another  respect. 
Before  January  1,  1904,  not  over  135  pairs  could  be  rolled  in  a  day, 
and  if  fewer  were  rolled  on  some  days  the  shortage  could  not  be 
made  up  on  other  days.  The  scale  as  amended  provides  that  150  pairs 
shall  be  the  limit  of  output  during  the  "  pay  period,"  which  is  usually 
during  half  a  month,  employees  usually  being  paid  twice  a  month. 
If,  therefore,  only  140  pairs  should  be  rolled  on  a  certain  day,  160 
pairs  might  be  rolled  on  another  day  in  the  same  pay  period  to  make 
the  average  150. 

An  officer  in  one  of  the  largest  companies,  speaking  of  this  modifica- 
tion, said  that  the  restriction  as  now  applied  amounted  to  no  restric- 
tion at  all,  because  in  no  mill  is  the  output  greater  than  that  allowed 
by  the  sc^ale.  An  officer  in  another  large  company  who  was  inter- 
viewed was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  said  that  the  idea  of  raising 
the  limit  to  150  pairs,  and  also  permitting  that  to  be  the  average,  was 
tx)  give  about  eight  hours  continuous  work  to  each  turn.  He  also 
said :  "  Of  some  sizes  not  over  125  pairs  can  be  rolled  in  a  turn  of  8 
hours;  possibly  not  over  110  during  the  first  part  of  the  week,  but  the 
action  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  in  raising  the  limit  to  150 
pairs  and  making  that  an  average  practically  renioves  all  limitation." 

An  officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  being  interviewed, 
«aid : 

In  order  to  relieve  conditions  we  did  a  very  extraordinary  thing; 
we  called  a  special  convention  and  changed  the  limit  of  output, 
demonstrating  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  is  ready  to  do  the 
right  thing.  The  increase  of  the  limit  from  135  pairs  to  150  ought  to 
remove  all  friction.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  is  a  very  high  aver- 
age output,  and  when  that  much  is  produced  there  will  certainly  be 
no  reason  for  the  com])laint  that  the  rolls  may  be  cracked  because  not 
enough  metal  is  passed  between  them  to  heat  them  properly. 

TIN-PLATE  MILLS. 

In  making  tin  plates  bars  of  steel  are  heated  in  pair  furnaces 
and  then  passed  through  chilled  rolls  until  they  are  of  the  required 
gauges.  In  old-style  mills  both  the  roughing  and  finishing  of  plates 
are  done  on  one  pair  of  rolls.  The  crew  is  composed  of  a  roller, 
doubler,  heater,  catcher,  and  single  boy,  and  the  men  very  often 
employ  helpers  and  pay  them  out  of  their  own  earnings. 

In  more  modern  mills  the  roughing  is  done  on  one  pair  of  rolls  and 
the  finishing  on  another  pair.  As  this  is  more  of  a  continuous  proc- 
ess more  men  are  employed,  the  crew  being  as  follows:  A  rougher, 
a  single  boy,  2  heaters,  2  catchers,  an  opener,  2  doublers,  a  roller,  and 
3  helpers. 
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After  the  steel  plates  have  been  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  which 
removes  all  dirt  and  thoroughly  cleanses  them  of  all  foreign  matter, 
they  are  placed  in  annealing  furnaces  and  kept  there  about  20  hours. 
This  latter  process  toughens  the  plates  and  also  makes  them  pliable. 
Then  they  are  passed  two  or  three  times  through  chilled  rolls,  which 
give  a  good  surface  to  the  plates  and  also  close  the  pores  which  have 
been  opened  by  annealing.  Another  annealing  foll6ws,  but  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  after  a  final  bath  in  sulphuric  acid  the  plates  are 
stored  in  water  boshes  to  prevent  rusting  until  they  are  required  in 
the  finishing  department. 

In  the  finishing  department  the  plates  are  passed  through  a  flux, 
which  floats  on  top  of  the  molten  tin,  then  through  the  tin,  then 
through  palm  oil,  then  through  rolls  which  remove  all  surplus  metal 
from  the  sheets,  then  through  a  branner,  which  removes  all  oil  and 
grease,  then  through  rollers  called  "  skin  rolls,"  which  remove  all  dust 
and  polish  the  sheets,  after  which  they  are  assorted. 

Wages  are  paid  to  a  team  on  a  weight  basis.  The  scale  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  provides  a  limit  for  a  turn's  work  by  a 
team.    All  turns  are  8  hours,  three  turns  a  day. 

The  reason  for  a  restriction  of  output,  which  union  tin-plate  rollers 
usually  allege,  is  that  if  there  were  no  restriction  the  more  able- 
bodied  men  would  make  large  outputs  and  manufacturers  would  be 
inclined  to  cut  down  wages.  The  workmen  also  seem  to  think  that 
by  limiting  the  output  the  number  of  men  who  will  be  able  to  obtain 
employment  will  be  increased. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  limit  of  output  by  a  crew  in 
a  turn's  work  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  and  during  the 
year  ended  June  30, 1904.  As  will  be  observed  the  limit  in  the  latter 
year  is  considerably  larger. 

LDOT  OF  A  TUBN'B  WORK  OP  8  HOX7BS  FOB  A  GREW  IN  A  TIN-PLATE  VTT.Tf, 

YEABS  ENDING  JUNE  80, 1908  AND  JUNE  80, 1904. 

[Fisnu'eB  in  this  table  »re  from  the  scale  book  of  the  Amalgamated  Aflsodatloii.] 


Gauge  number. 

Limit  of  a  tmm's 
work  (poimds). 

Gauge  number. 

Limit  of  a  turn's 
work  (pounds). 

mis^s. 

1903-4. 

1902-8. 

1908-4. 

8  to  11 

18,600 
12.600 
11.600 
10,500 
9,600 
7600 
6,760 
6,860 
6,160 
6,660 

U,000 
18,000 
12,000 
U.OOO 
10,000 
8,000 
7,260 
6;860 
6.660 
6,650 

29 

6,880 
5,760 
5,660 
6,360 
8,160 
4,960 

6,860 
6,250 
6,060 
6,660 
6.460 

12tol8       

80 

U  to  16 

81 

16  to  17 

82 

18to20              

88 

21to24  

34  and  lighter 

25                      

6,260 
6,250 
4.960 

26           

86 

27 

8R  aTi<i  lighter 

28         

The  scale  for  1902-3  further  provides : 

On  sizes  20J  by  66  an  excess  of  5  per  cent  may  be  made,  but  on  sizes 
less  than  20  incues  wide  the  per  cent  can  not  be  made;  and  on  26 
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inches  wide  and  over  an  excess  of  10  per  cent  on  the  limit  may  be 
made,  but  if  not  made  on  that  turn  the  percentage  can  not  be  made  up. 

In  the  scale  for  1903-4  this  clause  is  modified  as  follows,  providing 
for  an  increased  output : 

On  sizes  20^  by  56  an  excess  of  10  per  cent  may  be  made,  but  on 
sizes  less  than  20"  inches  wide  the  per  cent  can  not  be  made;  and  on 
26  inches  wide  and  over  an  excess  of  15  per  cent  on  the  limit  may  be 
made. 

These  modifications  were  a  concession  to  manufacturers,  but  the 
following  clause,  which  was  in  the  scale  for  1902-^,  was  omitted  from 
the  scale  for  1903^: 

Turns  below  the  limit  may  be  made  up  during  the  same  week  for 
that  week,  but  in  making  up  lost  weight  on  any  turn  the  output  shall 
not  exceed  the  limit  over  500  pounds  on  31-ffauge  and  heavier,  and  250 
pounds  on  all  lighter  gauges.  When  the  drawback  is  made  the  per- 
centage excess  can  not  also  be  made  on  same  turn. 

It  will  be  understood  from  this  that  there  is  at  present  no  average 
principle  in  the  tin-plate  scale  as  there  is  in  the  puddling  scale,  and 
as  there  has  been  in  the  sheet-mill  scale  since  January  1, 1904.  If  less 
than  the  limit  is  rolled  on  any  turn  the  deficiency  can  not  be  made  up 
on  any  other  turn. 

An  officer  in  a  large  establishment  in  Ohio  employing  union  labor 
declared  that  the  tin-plate  restriction  was  not  unreasonable,  and  he 
said  that  raising  the  limit  in  1903  removed  all  danger  of  breaking  the 
rolls  because  of  insufficient  iron  passing  between  them. 

An  officer  in  another  large  establishment  in  Ohio  employing  union 
labor  said : 

We  usually  get  the  limit  from  our  rollers.  We  insist  on  that  much, 
and  unless  a  man  gives  us  that  much  we  dismiss  him.  But  if  there  is 
a  breakdown  the  Amalgamated  Association  will  not  allow  the  short- 
age to  be  made  up  the  next  dav.  We  have  askod  for  a  weekly  instead 
of  a  daily  limit;  that  is,  for  a  limit  of  34,500  pounds  a  week  of  6  days 
instead  of  5,750  pounds  a  day  on  30-gauge  sheets.  But  this  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  will  not  grant. 

On  starting  up  on  Mondav  the  limit  can  not  be  made  on  the  first 
turn ;  it  can  not  be  made  until  the  rolls  get  properly  heated.    The  out- 

f)ut  of  the  first  turn  on  Monday  is  usually  about  a  ton  lees  than  the 
imit. 

An  officer  of  another  large  tin-plate  manufacturing  company,  who 
was  interviewed  about  the  limitations  on  output,  said: 

When  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates  was  begim  in  this  country 
Welsh  machinery,  methods,  and  customs  were  largely  copied  by  the 
manufacturers  and  men.  As  there  had  been  little,  it  any,  improve- 
ment on  the  Welsh  method  of  rolling  plates  for  25  years,  the  machin- 
ery was  small  and  light  and  the  output  limited  both  on  this  account 
and  by  the  position  of  the  Welsh  labor  union,  whose  greatest  aim 
seems  to  have  been  the  restriction  of  output.  American  manufac- 
turers soon  revolutionized  the  method  of  rolling  plates,  and  since 
then  have  kept  up  a  continual  agitation  with  the  labor  union  to 
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abolish  the  limit  entirely,  not  alone  in  order  to  increase  the  output 
on  account  of  the  improved  mill  conditions,  but  because  it  was  demon- 
strated that  an  arbitrary  fixed  limit-,  applied  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  machinery,  to  variations  of  width,  length,  and  gauge  or  plates,  and 
1o  the  varying  abilities  of  men  to  make  output,  caused  breakage  of  the 
machinery,  uncertainty  in  the  quality  of  the  product,  and  unnecessary 
reduction  in  the  output  of  the  mills.  The  manufacturers  have  con- 
tended that,  inasmuch  as  all  the  loss  from  broken  machinery  fell  upon 
Ihem,  and  because  the  variation  in  their  orders  made  it  impossible  foP 
them  to  control  and  regulate  the  work  in  the  mills,  it  should  be  left  to 
them  to  make  a  limit,  and  that  this  limit,  in  order  to  get  good  results, 
must  be  a  variable  limit,  dependent  upon  the  orders  and  the  condition 
of  the  rolls.  If  they  control  this  limit  the  manufacturers  contend  that 
at  times  the  men  would  be  restrained  from  making  large  outputs, 
in  order  to  favor  the  machinery  and  improve  the  quality ;  whereas  at 
other  times,  without  undue  labor,  the  men  would  make  increased 
output,  owing  to  the  favorable  character  of  the  orders  and  the  favor- 
able condition  of  the  mill.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  condition 
of  the  orders  changes  daily^  and  that  of  the  mills  continually. 

The  manufacturers,  believing  that  best  results  depenci  entirely 
upon  their  controlling  the  output  of  the  mills,  have  urged  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  for  years  to  abolish  their  arbitrary  limit  of 
output.  The  association,  realizing  that  conditions  in  the  mill  have' 
been  bettered  from  year  to  year,  that  the  character  and  way  of  >\rork- 
ing  the  orders  have  changed,  that  their  arbitrary  limit  Jiad  great 
disadvantages,  have  from  time  to  time  increased  the  limit  (the  scale 
showing  changes  not  only  in  the  limit,  but  in  the  footnotes  governing 
special  widths,  etc.),  but  the  majority  are  still  bound  by  the  union 
fear  of  unrestricted  output,  being  apparently  afraid  if  it  were  abol- 
ished that  their  best  men  would  immediately  establish  new  high 
records,  which  would  in  the  one  case  work  against  their  poorer  mem- 
bers, who,  from  lack  of  skill  or  energy,  could  not  follow  the  pace 
made  by  the  leaders,  or  else  they  realize  that  without  the  limit  every 
man  would  do  moi^e  work,  which  would  be  used  by  the  manufac- 
turers as  an  argument  for  a  i^eduction  in  wages.  The  union,  how- 
ever, has  great  trouble  to  keep  its  members  within  the  limit,  even  a 
system  of  severe  fines  not  restraining  the  men  from  breaking  over, 
sometimes  practically  in  a  body,  and  sometimes  as  individuals.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  the  union  has  not  increased  the  limit 
thus  for  on  account  of  the  importunities  of  its  own  men  rather  than 
on  account  of  the  arguments  of  the  manufacturers.  It  does  not 
necessarily  take  the  strong  men  to  increase  the  output,  but  rather 
increased  skill  on  the  part  of  the  men,  J^^ery  often  the  smallest  men 
being  the  best  workmen.  In  nonunion  mills,  where  the  manufacturers 
have  been  able  to  control  the  limit,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  by 
having  the  limit  not  arbitrarily  fixed,»but  dependent  upon  the  working 
of  the  machinery  and  the  favorable  character  of  the  orders,  the  out- 
put is  increased  without  any  apparent  hardship  on  the  men;  the 
character  of  the  work  is  better,  and  the  breakage  of  the  machinery 
is  less. 

This  company,  which  has  some  union  and  some  nonimion  mills, 
submitted  tables  showing  the  production  of  each  class  of  mills.  In 
making  up  these  tables  short  turns  were  eliminated ;  that  is,  turns  in 
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which  the  weight  was  only  half  or  less  than  half  what  the  weight  of  a 
full  turn's  output  would  be.  Such  short  turns  are  caused  usually  by 
breaks  in  machinery. 

The  first  table  shows  the  production,  number  of  turns,  and  average 
weight  per  turn  for  mills  during  the  first  six  months  of  1902.  The 
average  weight  per  turn  in  the  union  mills  was  5,756  pomids ;  in  the 
nonunion  mills  6,431  poimds,  a  difference  of  11.7  per  cent. 

The  second  table  gives  similar  information  for  mills  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1903,  the  first  four 
months  after  the  scale  limit  was  modified.  The  average  weight  per 
turn  in  the  union  mills  was  6,193  pounds ;  in  the  nonunion  mills  6,480 
pounds,  a  difference  of  4.6  per  cent. 

The  third  table  shows  the  number  of  gauges  rolled  and  the  average 
weight  per  turn  during  this  later  period. 

None  of  the  three  tables  includes  turns  in  which  from  any  cause  the 
production  was  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  output  of  a  turn. 

PRODUCTION,  NUMBER  OF  TURNS.  AND  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  PER  TURN  IN  THB 
UNION  AND  THE  NONUNION  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  A  TIN-PLATE  COMPANY, 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1902. 


Estal^llshment  number. 

Number 

of 

mills. 

Total  pro- 
duction, less 

output  of 
turns  under 
60  per  oent 

(poundii). 

Number  of 
turns  in 

whichoTer 

50  per  cent 
of  output 

was  made. 

Average 
weight  per 

turn 
(pounds). 

Union: 

1 

8 
7 
6 
10 
14 

ao 

80 

7 
6 
6 

/  fifl          75 

\    IS          80 

Ifl          54 

Ifl          52 

U          66 

14  40 
2G           40 
44          00 
47           70 
67           00 

15  86 
18          70 
la          85 

10,800 
2,862 
2,8881 
2,838 
2,557 
2,438 
8,507 
8,008 
8,126 

ll,eB6 
2,630 
2,454 
2,864 

5,885 
6,750 
6,718 
5,779 

2                  

8 

4                   

5 

6,088 

6,029 

6           

7                                            

6,718 
5,508 
5,821 
5,778 
5,810 
5,626 

8 

9                                      

10 

11        

12 

18 

5,728 

Total  

158 

868.800.88r 

®,286i 

5,756 

Nonunion: 

u 

6 

7 

6 

12 

10,406,100 
12,006,028 
12.872,060 
29.840,180 

1,649 
1,716 
1.716 
4.9W 

6,8U 

as 

7.018 

16 

7,161 

17 

6,000 

Total 

81 

64,546,268 

10,087 

6,431 

Average  weight  per  turn  for  nonunion  mills,  11.7  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for  union 
mills. 

f 

PRODUCTION,  NUMBER  OF  TURNS,  AND  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  PER  TURN  IN  THE 
UNION  AND  THE  NONUNION  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  A  TIN-PLATE  CX)MPANT, 
JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  AND  OCTOBER,  1908. 


Establishment  number. 

N'umber 

of 

mills. 

Total  pro- 
duction, lees 

output  of 
turns  under 

60  per  cent 

(pounds). 

Number  of 
turns  in 

which  over 

50  per  cent 
of  output 

was  made. 

Average 
weight  per 

turn 
(pounds). 

Union: 

8 

f   87.661,001 

1     8,784,660 

7,464,818 

7,«98.809 

6,118 

675 

1,267 

1,898 

6,150 

2 

6,582 

8 

5989 

4. 

6.954 
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PRODUCTION,  NUMBBB  OP  TUBNS,  AND  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  PER  TURN  IN  THE 
UNION  AND  THE  NONUNION  ESTABLISHMENTS  OP  A  TIN-PLATE  COMPANY, 
JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  AND  OCTOBER,  190B-ConcladecL 


Establishment  number. 

Number 

of 

mills. 

Total  pro- 
duction, leas 

output  of 
turns  under 
60  per  cent 

(pounds). 

Number  of 
turns  in 

50  ner  cent 
oioutput 
was  made. 

Average 
weight  per 

turn 
(pounds). 

Union— Concluded. 

5 

10 

28 

80 

80 

7 

6 

6 

20 

1,789 
6,058 
6,479 
4  866 
1,496 
1,168 
1,186 
4,009 

(o) 

6 

6,476 

7 

R  flRO 

8         

6^040 

9 

6,816 

10 

640? 

11 

6,221 

12 

6il60 

13 

6,188 

14 

6,831 

Total       . , 

«»176 

«»818,570,196 

685,891 

»6,196 

Nonunion: 

16 

16       

6 

7 
6 

84 
8 
8 

11 

9,888,010 
18,170,525 

8,880,170 
86,076.640 
18,784,970 

9,860,800 
14,816,175 

1,871 
1,567 
1,126 
5,804 
8,806 
1,578 

8;a72 

6,807 
7,810 

17 

7,889 

18      

6,121 

19 

6,886 

20      

6,878 

21 

l\2& 

Total 

70 

104,311,690 

16,006 

6,480 

a  Not  running.  f>  Not  including  1  establishment  not  running. 

Average  weight  per  turn  for  nonunion  mills,  4.6  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for  union  mills. 

AVERAGE  GAUGE  AND  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  PER  TURN  IN  THE  UNION  AND  THE 
NONUNION  ESTABLISHMENTS  OP  A  TIN-PLATE  COMPANY,  JULY,  AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER,  AND  OCTOBER,  1908. 


Num- 
ber of 
milhi. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Aver^ 

Establishment 
number. 

Aver- 
age 
gauge. 

Aver- 

we^ht 
per 
turn 
(lbs). 

Aver- 
age 
gauge. 

Aver- 

w^ht 
turn 

Aver- 
age 
gauge. 

Aver- 

we^ht 

turn 
abe). 

Aver- 
age 
gauge. 

Aver- 

weSit 

^' 
turn 

abs.) 

w^ht 

turn 

for 

period 

(lbs). 

Union: 

1 

1  1 

8 

10 
28 
20 
80 
7 
6 
6 
80 

6 
7 
6 

84 
8 
8 

11 

r      80 

80 
80 

% 

d8l 
80 
81 
81 
80 

80 

80 
86 

80 
80 
89 

6,995 

6,650 

6,898 

b5,184 

a 

5,670 
6,168 
6,065 

6,104 

6,798 
•  7,188 

i!^ 

<6,880 
6001 
6,091 

80 
80 
80 
80 

dSi 
81 
81 
81 
80 

80 
80 

80 
87.28 

81 
80 
80 
29 

6,084 
6^680 
6,160 

1% 

6,084 
6,919 
6,178 
6,467 
6.106 

i%B 
6,894 

6.771 
•  7,808 

s% 

6,886 
6,851 
6.047 

80 
80 

c29 

d81 

80 

80 

ao 

80 

89 

80 
86 

81 
80 
80 
80 

6,860 

6646 

6,776 

b6,688 

^%. 

6,001 
6,081 
6,891 
6,405 
6.174 

i%. 

6.784. 

6,800 
•  8.089 

oiooo 

6,618 
6.101 

80 

80 

o29 

80 
80 

80 
(«) 

80 

27 

80 

% 

6,408 

%r 
%f 

6,086 
6,880 

6,537 

6,870 
•  8,110 

i!L 

6.568 
i8,U7 

6,150 

2     

6,588 

3 

g;S 

4        

5 

(«) 

6   

M76 

7 

5,860 

8    

6,040 

g 

t,m 

10 

6,407 

11 

6,881 

12 

C«) 

13 

6,188 

14 

6,881 

Nonunion: 
15 

6,807 
•  7,817 

16 

17 

97,889 

18 

A6.121 

19 

6,886 

20 

6!  878 

21 

61246 

•  Not  running. 

*  Conditions  not  favorable,  on  account  of  gas  shortage  causing  intermittent  operation. 

•  Heavier  gauges  than  ordinary. 

*  Including  considerable  88  jnuge  and  lighter. 

•  Heavy  gauges  and  sheet  mill  tend  toward  output  above  average. 
r  Not  reported. 

•  Many  heavy  nnges. 

*  Low  average  doe  to  green  men  on  account  of  putting  on  new  miila. 

*  Low  output  due  to  rolling  another  mill  output. 
'  Average  increased  by  heavier  gauges. 
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Hot  weather  affected  the  output  in  the  early  months,  as  shown  in 
the  last  table,  but  an  increase  is  noticeable  in  October  generally. 

The  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  being  interviewed 
about  the  limit  of  output  in  tin-plate  mills,  said : 

When  the  tin  business  began  in  this  country  early  in  the  nineties, 
the  average  output  for  8  hours  was  3,600  pounds  of  No.  30  gauge 
tin  plates.  At  our  Cleveland  convention  in  1894  a  limit  was  placed  on 
a  turn's  output.  The  limit  was  5,000  pounds  of  standard  tin  plates — 
that  is,  No.  30  gauge  plates,  20  bv  56  inches.  The  bulk  of  tin  plates 
manufactured  are  of  No.  30  and  "^o.  31  gauges.  The  manufacturers 
insisted  on  more,  and  our  people  proved  that  more  could  be  made,  so 
that  to-day  the  limit  of  No.  30  j^auge  is  6,250  poimds. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  provision  that  the  limit  of  output  may  be 
increased  on  the  wider  sizes  of  sheets.  This  is  allowed  because  the 
wider  sizes  require  faster  work  to  keep  the  rolls  to  their  proper  tem- 
perature and  shape.  This  provision  permits  an  excess  of  10  per  cent 
above  the  limit  on  sizes  20J  by  56,  and  15  per  cent  above  the  limit  on 
26  inches  wide  and  over.  Therefore,  on  No.  30  gauge  plates,  say  24 
by  56,  the  limit  is  6,250  pounds  plus  10  per  cent,  which  makes  6,875 
pounds.  On  No.  30  gauge  plates,  26  inches  wide  and  over,  the  limit 
IS  15  per  cent  more  than  6,250  pounds,  or  7,187  pounds.  This  is 
about  double  what  was  done  in  the  early  nineties. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
BTTILDIHG  T£ADEB. 
INTRODUCTION. 

UNTIED  STATES. 

The  building  trades  include  a  variety  of  occupations,  of  which 
fourteen  have  been  investigated  for  this  report,  namely,  bricklayers 
and  masons,  plasterers,  stonecutters,  employees  in  marble  industry,  tile 
layers,  structural  iron  workers,  phimbers,  steam  and  hot  water  fitters, 
roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers,  carpenters,  lathers,  painters,  elec- 
trical workers,  and  elevator  constructors.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
investigate  all  of  the  local  unions,  and  only  two  cities^— New  York  and 
Chicago — are  fully  reported  upon.  Other  cities,  especially  Philadel- 
phia, are  considered  in  a  few  of  the  trades.  In  Great  Britain  the 
investigation  was  made  especially  in  London. 

The  mechanics  in  each  of  these  trades  have  separate  unions,  which 
in  most  cases  are  either  national  or  international.  Of  carpenters 
there  are  two  unions,  one  of  which  is  established  throughout  the 
United  States;  the  other  originated  in  England,  but  has  branches 
in  some  of  the  largest  American  cities.  Besides  the  international 
union  of  painters,  there  is  a  painters'  union  which  has  branches  in 
only  a  few  cities.  The  stonecutters  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  have  local  unions  which  are  not  attached  to  the  national 
organization. 

The  mechanics  in  the  trades  investigated  constitute  the  skilled 
workmen  in  the  building  trades.  There  are  also  laborers  and  helpers 
for  the  various  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  these  also  have  unions,  some 
of  which  are  national  organizations;  but  these  have  not  been  made  a 
part  of  this  investigation. 

The  principal  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  building  trades'  unions 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  is  done  where  the  buildings  are 
erected.  A  building  can  not  be  built  in  one  place  and  shipped  to 
another;  hence  there  is  no  competition  in  the  building  trades  among 
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various  localities.  Other  reasons  are  that  the  workmen  do  not  com- 
pete with  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  as  in  many  industries,  and 
most  of  their  work  is  hand  work,  machinery  being  little  applicable  to 
the  actual  work  of  construction. 

The  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  the  locality  where  a  building 
is  to  be  erected  will  govern  the  wages  of  workmen  engaged  on  it.  As 
outside  competition  is  shut  off,  the  result  is  that  wages  are  higher  in 
the  building  trades  than  in  many  other  industries. 

Another  reason,  however,  for  high  wages  in  the  building  trades  is 
that  work  is  not  as  continuous  or  as  certain  as  in  manufacturing 
industries.  Many  mechanics  in  the  building  trades  work  for  several 
contractors  during  the  course  of  a  year,  because  no  contractor  can 
give  continuous  employment,  and  many  lose  nnich  time  while  looking 
for  jobs.  Weather  conditions  also  interfere  with  out-of-door  work, 
reducing  considerably  the  number  of  days  worked  in  12  months.  In 
New  York,  for  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  bricklayers  are  able  to 
work  during  only  150  to  175  days  in  the  year.  Tile  layers  can  work 
oOO  days  a  year  if  the  contractors  are  able  to  supply  them  with  steady 
employipent.  Weather  conditions  interfere  with  tile  laying  less  per- 
haps than  with  any  other  building  trade.  The  average  number  of 
days  of  work  by  the  mechanics  in  the  various  building  trades  does  not 
ordinarily  exceed  225  a  year. 

Though  most  of  the  building  trades'  unions  are  national  in  extent, 
wages  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  country.  Wages  in  every  city 
are  reguluated  on  a  local  basis,  and  are  highest  where  the  uniofis 
are  strongest.  Carpenters  and  painters  are  less  strongly  organized 
than  any  other  of  the  trades  which  have  been  investigated,  hence  in 
almost  every  locality  the  wages  of  carpenters  and  painters  are  about 
the  lowest  that  building  trades'  mechanks  receive.  One  reason  for 
the  low  wages  is  that  these  two  trades  are  more  easily  learned  than 
others.  Another  is  that  among  immigrants  to  this  country  there  are 
more  carpenters  and  painters  than  any  other  kind  of  building  trades' 
mechanics. 

The  following  table  shows  for  29  cities  the  varying  rates  of  wages — 
in  all  cases  union  rates — in  force  January,  1904. 
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RATES  OP  WAGES^  PER  HOUR,  PAID  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 
[Oompiled  by  E.  M.  Craig,  secretary  Building  Contractors'  Council,  Chicago,  SI.] 


City. 


Masons. 


Brick- 
layers. 


Stmo- 
tnral 
iron 

setters. 


Orna- 
mental 

iron 
setters. 


Plas- 
ter- 
ers. 


Lath 
ers. 


Hoist- 
ing en- 
gineers. 


Tile 
set- 
ters. 


Plumb- 
ers. 


Steam 
flt^ 
ters. 


Buffalo,  N.Y 

Baltimore,  Md.(b). 
Chicago,  lll.(c).... 
CleveUind,  Ohio... 
Columbus.  Ohio. . . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

Denver,  Colo 

Duluth,Minn 

Detroit,  Mich 

Erie,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Jackson,  Mich 

Kansas  City,  Mo  . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 
NewYork,N.Y.(o) 

Newark,  ]^.J 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Providence,  K.  I .. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (r).. 

Scranton,  Pa 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
Toledo,  Ohio.... 
Topeka,Kan8.(t) 
Tacoma,  Wash.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


$0.46 
.66 

.00 

.6a-.56 

.50 

.60 

62i-.68} 

!58 
.45 

.4fr-.ao 

.50 

.60 
.50 
.66i 
.67i 
.00 
.46 

.50 
.60 
.33i 
.75 
.46-.50 
.55 
.46 
.681 
.56i 


10.50 
.56 
.60 
.5a-.66 
.55 
.60 

.60 
.53 
.60 
.4&-.60 
.60 

.65 

.60 
.66 
.67i 
.60 
.45 
.68f 
.60 
.66 
.50 
.75 
.50 
.65 
.66-.6S2i 
.68} 
.56i 


10.60 

:^ 

47f-.60 
40 


10.60 


811-.  43* 


.50 

.60 

.60 

W 

.85 

:  85 

.85 

.80 

.40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.m 

.56J 

.50 

.60 

.40 

.47j 

.50 

.46 

.56 

.65 

.45 

.50 

.4^ 

.85 

.40 

.40 

.40 

$0.50 
.50 
.661 
.60 
.60 

.eai 

.66 
.66i 
i.60 
.831 
.45 
.40 


.«.2i 
.60 


.8U 


.561 
.40 
.68} 
.57i 
.60 
.46 

•m 

.QZk 
.75 

.m 

.50 
.50 

.m 

.661 


fo.'eo" 

.48} 

(*) 

(V)" 

(m) 


.80 
.87* 
.87i 

.80 


$0.60 
.44J 
.561 
.43r 
.65 
.50 
.65 
.36 
.50 


.66 


.80 
.50 
.66 
.481 

(JP) 

■.■40" 
.62i 
.37* 
.50 
.47* 
.45 

i^)  : 


.60 

M.42* 

.35 

.62* 


.40 
27J-.35 
.47* 
.37* 
.55 
.25 

'"i."40" 
.85 


.37* 


.481 
.37* 


.56* 
.60 
.60 
.68* 
.50 
.46 
4.50 
.56* 
.56 
.56* 
.50 
.62* 
35-.  46 
93. 45 
.37* 
.76 
.66* 


■.^ 

.40 

^fU 

.66 

.44 

d0-.86 

.83* 
.50 
.60 
.43J 
.66* 
.45 
.40 
.481 

.m 

.50 
.«8i 
.40* 

.e2f 

.50 
.431 
.40 
.56* 
.60 


f 

.35 

.4U 
.63* 
.50 
.44 
d0-.86 
46-.60 
.38 
.60 
.60 
.37* 
.56* 
.50 
.87* 
.81* 
.66* 
.50 
.68* 
.40 
.68* 
.45 
.37* 
.40 


api  iper  thousand. 

<>Slag  roofers,  28  cents  per  hour. 

«  Planer  men,  42*  cents  per  hour. 

dg  to  $3.76  per  day. 

eK.26  per  thousand. 

/|8.50perday. 

9|2.60  to  $8.50  per  day. 

*8*  to  4*  cents  per  yard. 

<  Apprentices,  |l  to  $3  per  day. 
iwork  4  hours  on  Saturday. 
*8  cents  per  yard. 

<  8*  to  2*  cents  per  yard. 
Mfinerday. 

"fi  for  9  hours*  work. 

o  Waterproof  ers,  84|  cents;  stonecutters,  66  cents;  boiler  and  pipe  coverers,  60  cents;  house 
shorers,  84*  cents;  cement  masons,  65  cents;  elevator  constructors,  68*  cents;  floor  layers,  66* 
cents;  stone  setters,  62*  cents  (after  May  1,  1904, 68}  centA). 

pf0  per  day. 

a  Helpers,  25  cents  per  hour. 

r  Slate  roofers,  62*  cents;  foremen,  87*  cents;  composition  roofers,  50  cents;  granitoid  finish- 
ers, 50  cents;  granitoid  laborers,  85  cents;  granitoid  frame  setters,  40  cents;  granitoid  block 
men,  40  cents. 

«May  work  69  hours  per  week  for  |20. 

t  Lathers  and  painters  work  8  hours  per  day;  all  other  trades  work  9  hours. 
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BATES  OP  WAGES,  PER  HOUR,  PAH)  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES-Ooncltided. 


City. 


Steam 
fit- 
ters' 
help- 
ers. 


Gas 

fitters. 


Car- 


Stone- 
cut- 
ters. 


Marble 
cut- 
ters. 


Marble 
set- 
ters. 


Painlr 
ers. 


Sheet 
metal 
work- 
ers. 


Eleo- 
tri- 


Laborers 
and  hod 
carriers. 


Buflfalo.N.Y 

Baltimore,  Md.  (a).. 

Chicago,  HI.  (c) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Colmnbns,  Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 

Denver,  Colo 

Dulnth,Minn 

Detroit,Mich 

Erie,Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind. . . 

JackBcm,  Mich 

Kansas Citv, Mo  ... 
MinneapouBLMinn . 
Mttwai]£ee.Wis.... 
NewYork,k.Y.(«)- 
Newark,N.J. 


$0.15 


.15 
.25 


.20 

.85 

.16f 

.211 

.25 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Providence,  R.  I 

Portland,  Oreg 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

St.Lonis,  Mo.  (»>... 

Scranton,Pa 

San  Francisco,  Oal . 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toi>eka,  Eans.  (<)... 

Tacoma.Wash 

YTashington,  D.  C  . . 


.80 

.25 

.21* 


.20 


10.  M 
.40 
.56i 

■.%\ 
:W 

.44 

.dO<.S5 
.80 
.85 
.50 
.50 
.87i 
.56i 
.45 
.42t 
.31i 
.47i 
.60 
.62* 
.401 
.62* 
.50 
.37* 
.40 
.56* 
.43*-.50 


10.86 
.87* 
.50 
a7*-.40 
.85 
.87i 
.45 
.87* 
.85 
85-.80 
80-.  87* 
.28 
.40 
.87* 
.86 
.56* 
.41 
.40 
.85 

'% 

.55 

.80 

.60 

30-.  87* 

d0-.85 

aa-.87* 

.45 
.481 


$0.60 
.401 
.60 

60-.56* 
.50 
.50 
.66* 
.60 
.56* 
.40 
.45 
.60 
.62i 
.60 
.60 
.62^ 
.65 
.50 
.87* 
.62* 
.60 
.56* 
.40 
.66* 
.60 
.50 
.45 
.50 
.45 


10.50 


.87* 
.81*-.40 
.81*..60 


85 


K4 


$0.60 

.60 
.81*-.60 

k 


•0.87* 


.40 
.56 


.431.46* 
.60 
.27* 
.62* 
.56* 
.60 
.41 
.62* 
.60 
.83* 


.43}-.46* 
.50 
.27* 
.624 
.56* 
.60 
.45 
.62i 
.50 
.56* 


.81* 
.30 
20-.  30 
.45 
.50 
.45 


.60 

.35 

2a. 30 

.50 
.45 


.40 
.37* 
.80 
.85 
.431 
.35 
.82* 
.25 
.85 
,26-.28 
,87* 
.37* 
.35 
.50 
.»> 
.37* 
.31* 
(") 
.42* 
.45 
.34 
.43  J 
.85 

.35 
.87* 
.374 


10.86 

V.80 

.60 

.87* 

.86 

.25 

.46* 

.374 

.32 

25-.  80 

82*-.40 

22*-.80 

.42* 

b.40 

.36 

.50 

.45 

.40 

.31* 

.47* 

.42* 

.60 


$0.87*  $0.17-.  80 

.40 

.66* 
d.40* 
«.S5 
A. 84* 

.461 
.31*-.87* 

.85 

.80 

.86 


.564 
.40 

.30-.  46 
.Ho 
.m 

,87*-.40 


(«) 


.60 
.60 
.40 
.81* 
.87* 
«.60 
.62* 
.60 

,37*-.60 
.81* 
.50 

.30-.  37* 

.87* 

00.48* 


.80 

.25-.80 

.28*-.  81* 

.81*-.  87* 

.85 

.85 

.17-.  25 

(») 
O.20-.25 
P.25-.30 

.60 

».17*-.25 

.25-.28 

.151-.  25 


a  Slae  roofers,  28  cents  per  hour. 

b  Ana  up. 

o  Planer  men,  42*  cents  per  hour. 

dU  ner  day;  helpers,  $1.50  to  $2.60  per  day. 

«  Helpers,  15  to  20  cents  per  hour. 

/|1.60  to  ^  i>er  day,  piecework;  day  work,  10  hours^.50. 

0  $1.60  to  i2  per  day,  piecework;  day  work,  9  hours,  |3.60. 
A  Asking  increase  in  wages  on  January  1, 1904. 

i  Bricklayers*  laborers,  20  to  85  cents;  plasterers*  laborers,  87*  cents, 
i  12.60  to  $8  per  day. 
fc^  to  $4  per  day. 

1  Hod  carriers,  81*  cents  per  hour;  laborers,  |1.28  to  $1.75  per  day. 
m  Union,  87*  cents;  nonunion,  25  cents. 

"Union,  21*  cents;  nonunion,  17*  to  24  cents. 

o  Plumbers^  laborers,  $2.60  to  $2.75  per  day.     . 

p  Masons*  laborers.  27*  cents. 

Q  Waterproofers,  84|  cents;  stonecutters,  66  centa;  boiler  and  pipe  coverers,  50  cents;  house 
shorers,  84*  cents;  cement  masons.  55  cents;  elevator  constructors,  53*  cents;  floor  layers,  56* 
cents;  stone  setters,  62*  cents  (after  May  1, 1904,  68*  cents). 

r  Masons*  laborers,  86  cents;  plasterers*  laborers,  40|  cents;  common  laborers,  25  cents. 

•  Plasterers*  laborers,  86  cents;  common  laborers,  18  cents;  plumbers*  laborers,  35  cents. 

<  |8  to  £L76  per  day. 

u  jfi  to  |3.60i;)er  day. 

V  Helpers,  fS  to  14  per  day. 

t0  Slate  roofers,  62^  cents;  foremen,  87*  cents;  composition  roofers,  60  cents;  granitoid  finishers, 
60  cents;  granitoid  laborers,  85  cents;  granitoid  frame  setters,  40  cents;  granitoid  block  men,  40 
oents. 

c Brick,  4J^oents;  mortar,  46  cents. 

y  Common  laborers,  17*  to  26  cents,  10  hours  -per  day;  hod  carriers,  25  cents. 

«  Lathers  and  painters  work  8  hours  per  day;  all  other  trades  work  9  hours. 

oa  Helpers,  |1  to  $2  per  day. 

The  wages  set  forth  in  this  table  are  the  minimum  union  wages. 
Some  of  the  unions,  among  them  the  painters,  permit  members  who 
can  not  do  full  work,  on  account  of  age  or  physical  disability,  to 
work  for  less  than  the  regular  rate.  Stonecutters  over  50  years  old, 
if  physically  unable  to  earn  the  standard  wage,  may  be  granted 
exempt  cards,  permitting  them  to  work  for  less. 

In  New  York  in  almost  every  trade  all  overtime,  Sunday,  or  holi- 
day work  is  reckoned  as  double  time.  In  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  most  other  cities, 
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overtime  is  reckoned  as  time  and  a  half,  biit  Simday  op  holiday 
work  as  double  time. 

Piece-price  wages  are  not  countenanced  by  any  of  the  building 
trades'  unions,  except  for  paper  hanging,  and  in  some  places  for  lath- 
ing and  marble  cutting. 

Most  building  trades'  unions  make  agreements  with  their  employ- 
ers to  govern  the  rates  of  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of 
apprentices,  and  other  conditions.  The  clauses  of  the  agreements 
which  specify  what  shall  be  the  rate  of  wages  often  specify  that  this 
shall  be  the  minimum  rate.  In  many  trades  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
best  mechanics  to  be  paid  more  than  the  minimum  rate.  When  a 
mechanic  is  known  to  receive  more  he  is  liable  to  be  suspected  by  his 
fellows  as  being  paid  a  bonus,  in  order  to  set  the  pace  of  work.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  known,  no  building  trades'  union,  except,  the  stonecut- 
ters' union,  prohibits  its  members  from  receiving  more  than  the 
regular  or  minimum  wage.  The  fact  that  a  certain  mechanic  is 
paid  more  than  his  fellows  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  this  is  done 
that  he  may  set  the  pace  for  them.  He  may  be  paid  extra  because 
of  his  unusual  skill,  which  may  be  needed  on  fine  work,  or  on  account 
of  the  unusual  demand  for  worlanen  of  his  trade.  When  building 
operations  are  active,  employers  offer  extra  pay  to  get  the  best 
mechanics,  and  sometimes  they  accuse  one  another  of  "stealing" 
their  best  workmen. 

HOXJKS. 

With  few  exceptions  8  hours  constitute  a  day's  work  in  the  building 
trades  in  the  larger  cities.  The  stonecutters'  union  was  one  of  the 
first  to  secure  an  8-hour  day  in  some  localities.  In  most  localities 
stonecutters  now  work  8  hours,  but  in  some  they  work  9,  and  in  a 
few  places  10. 

FOREMEN. 

In  nearly  all  trades  the  unions  require  that  foremen  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  unions,  and  in  most  cases  this  is  stipulated  in  the  agree- 
ments. In  New  York  the  agreement  with  bricklayers  provides 
that  the  foreman  must  be  "a  practical  bricklayer;"  the  agreement 
with  marble-cutters  provides  that  the  foreman  must  be  "  a  practical 
marble-cutter ;"  the  agreement  with  marble-polishers  provides  that  the 
foreman  must  be  "a  practical  marble-polisher."  These  agreements 
are  interpreted  to  mean  that  foremen  must  be  union  men.  The  agree- 
ment with  painters  in  Chicago  provides  that  a  foreman  wcyrking  with 
a  brush  must  be  a  member  of  the  union,  and  agreements  with  some 
other  unions  provide  that  foremen  who  work  with  tools  must  be  union 
men.  The  stonecutters'  union  in  New  York  prohibits  foremen  from 
working  with  hammer  and  chisel.  The  independent  stonecutters' 
union  in  Chicago  permits  them  to  work  when  not  acting  as  foremen. 
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The  New  York  branch  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  does  not 
require  that  foremen  shall  belong  to  it,  and  the  foremen  of  the  Chi- 
cago independent  stonecutters'  union  may  or  may  not  be  members  of 
the  union,  but  these  are  exceptional.  In  1900,  in  Chicago,  all  of  the 
unions  accepted  the  clause  of  the  platform  of  principles  submitted  by 
the  contractors,  providing  that "  the  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the 
employer,"  and  this  is  elaborated  in  the  agreements  of  the  iron  work- 
ers and  tile  layers,  which  say  that  "  The  foreman,  if  a  union  man, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  his  union  while  acting  as  foreman, 
and  no  fines  shall  be  entered  against  him  by  his  union  for  any  cause 
whatever  while  acting  in  such  capacity,  it  being  understood  that  a 
foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  his  trade,  and  be  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board."  The  agreement  of 
the  bricklayers  in  Chicago  contains  a  similar  clause :  "The  foreman 
shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer.  The  foreman  shall  not  be  subject 
to  union  rules  while  acting  as  foreman,  and  no  fine  shall  be  entered 
against  him  by  any  union  while  acting  in  such  capacity,  it  being 
understood  that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  this 
trade,  and  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitra- 
tion board." 

The  agreement  of  the  new  housesmiths'  union  in  New  York  con- 
tains a  provision  that  foremen  "are  not  to  be  or  to  become  members  of 
any  union  whatever."  So  far  as  known,  there  is  no  such  provision  in 
any  other  agreement  between  building  trades'  employees  and  employ- 
ers in  either  New  York  or  Chicago. 

APPRENTICES. 

In  a  number  of  trades  employers  complain  that  the  unions  do  not 
allow  them  to  have  apprentices.  More  restriction  is  placed  on  the 
number  of  apprentices  in  the  larger  cities  than  in  the  smaller  cities, 
because,  for  one  reason,  there  is  a  constant  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
building  trades'  workmen  by  the  coming  of  workmen  from  the  smaller 
cities  and  by  the  arrival  of  immigrants  from  foreign  countries. 
The  unions  are  disposed  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices,  because 
otherwise  employers  would  be  disposed  to  employ  as  many  appren- 
tices as  possible  and  as  few  journeymen  as  possible.  In  many  trades, 
however,  employers  enter  no  complaints  about  the  limitation  of 
apprentices.  Some  employers  do  not  have  as  many  apprentices  as 
the  unions  permit  them  to  have,  and  some  do  not  have  any  at  all. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disinclination  to  have  apprentices. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  are  that  apprentices,  while  learning  the 
trade,  spoil  much  material  and  damage  tools,  and  the  time  of  foremen 
or  other  workmen  is  required  to  train  them.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
reason  is  that  many  apprentices,  having  become  sufficently  profi- 
cient for  their  services  to  be  of  some  value,  quit  the  employers  under 
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whom  they  have  been  trained  and  engage  themselves  as  journeymen 
to  other  employers,  although  their  term  of  apprenticeship  may  not 
have  expired.  Thus  the  first  employer  is  deprived  of  the  profit  which 
he  expected  to  realize  from  the  latter  part  of  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship as  compensation  for  the  loss  which  the  apprentice  caused  while 
being  trained. 

SPEED. 

Complaints  and  evidences  of  restriction  of  outjput  in  the  building 
trades  center  mainly  on  the  question  of  speed.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  this  question  and  the  variety  of  conditions  are  so  com- 
plex that  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  introduction  to  make  a  summary 
for  the  building  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible  only  to  classify 
the  different  kinds  of  restrictions  that  have  been  found  and  the  justifi- 
cations which  are  put  forward  to  sustain  them.  The  treatment  of 
this  subject  in  the  general  introduction  covers  the  situation  in  the 
building  industry,  yet  particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
speed  of  bricklayers  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain.  In 
England  more  has  been  said  about  restrictions  by  bricklayers  than 
about  those  by  any  other  class  of  workmen  in  the  building  industry. 
Judged  alone  by  the  number  of  complaints,  there  would  appear  to 
be  more  restrictions  in  that  trade  than  in  any  other  building  trade. 
Inquiry  among  building  contractors  in  London  in  1902  (see  chapter 
on  Great  Britain)  developed  the  fact  that  in  their  opinion  bricklayers 
do  less  work  now  than  they  did  formerly — ^that  is,  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  Some  contractors,  however,  asserted  that  while  this  was 
true  there  had  been  an  improvement  within  the  last  Iwo  or  three  years. 
The  United  Building  Laborers'  Union,  a  trade  journal,  commenting  on 
this  question,  admitted  that  bricklayers  lay  fewer  brick  than  they  did 
formerly,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  they  now  do  better  work.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  slower  work  is  that  walls  are  now  built  with  more 
projecting  bands  and  have  more  rests,  piers,  and  openings,  which  make 
more  plumb-rule  work  necessary.  Frequently,  also,  many  different 
varieties  of  brick  are  used  on  the  same  building  for  architectural 
effect 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  there  is  much  complaint  about 
bricklayers  in  England  there  is  scarcely  any  complaint  about  them  in 
•  the  United  States.  The  leading  contractors  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago were  interviewed  and  none  di  them  charged  the  bricklayers  with 
imposing  any  restriction  on  output.  They  regard  the  bricklayers  as 
very  fair  workmen,  as  a  class.  All  of  them  said  that  there  had  been 
no  diminution  in  the  average  number  of  brick  laid  per  man.  The 
chapter  on  bricklaying  contains  a  detailed  analysis  and  comparison 
of  conditions  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

As  regards  justifications,  the  one  most  usually  offered  in  the  build- 
ing trades  is  the  prevention  of  rushing.    Many  employers  are  charged 
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by  their  workmen  with  paj^g  extra  wages  to  young,  vigorous,  and 
active  men,  to  get  them  to  work  rapidly  and  set  the  pace  for  those 
working  with  them.  The  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  building  work- 
men can  not  keep  up  with  the  rate  of  work  performed  by  tiie  pace 
makers ;  hence  an  effort  is  often  made  to  fix  a  limit  for  a  day's  work 
beyond  which  even  the  most  vigorous  and  active  may  not  go  without 
incurring  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  union. 

Where  restrictions  prevail  and  are  admitted  workmen  urge  as  a 
complete  justification  that  it  is  unjust  to  require  that  aU  shall  work  at 
the  rate  of  the  most  able-bodied.  They  say  that  under  the  pace-making 
system  some  men  will  work  harder  than  they  ought  to  work;  that 
working  under  such  high  pressure  a  man's  health  will  be  undermined 
and  his  working  life  materially  shortened.  It  is  contended  that  the 
working  life  of  mechanics  is  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  average  output  per  individual  in  a  given  time  is  not 
so  large  as  it  is  here.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  in  many  trades  in 
tliis  country  old  men  are  not  desired  and  find  it  almost  imposisble  to 
secure  employment;  hence  workingmen  feel  justified  in  fighting  a 
system  which  would  require  every  man  to  work  at  the  rate  of  the 
strongest  or  most  adept,  with  the  result  of  bringing  on  old  age  pre- 
maturely. 

Therefore  unions  in  some  cases  fix  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  a 
workman  may  perform  in  a  day.  Usually  it  is  a  secret  understand- 
ing, but  sometimes,  when  the  union  is  strong,  no  concealment  is  made. 
Many  unions  have  by-laws  to  prevent  rushing — that  is,  by-laws  for 
punishing  foreman  (almost  invariably  members  of  the  unions)  for 
'  rushing  the  men  under  them. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  building  tenement  houses  and  what 
is  called  "  speculation  houses  "  the  workmen  are  often  rushed.  Plas- 
terers, for  instance,  are  expected  to  do  much  more  work  in  a  day  on  a 
tenement  house  than  on  a  first-class  house—that  is,  they  must  cover  so 
many  more  square  yards  of  wall  space,  which  requires  lifting  so  much 
more  mortar  and  spreading  it  on  walls  or  ceilings.  At  the  expiration 
of  8  hours  a  plasterer  on  a  tenem/ent  house  has  expended  considerably 
more  vital  energy  than  the  plasterer  doing  work  on  a  first-class  job. 

Another  reason  offered  for  holding  men  down  to  a  given  rate  of 
work  is  to  insure  good  work.  This  reason  is  certainly  not  the  most 
potent  one  or  the  controlling  one,  but  it  is  one  in  which  the  public  is 
interested,  for  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  poor  work  results  where 
men  are  driven  to  work  faster  than  a  normal  rate.  Many  building 
trades'  mechanics  use  this  argument,  but  the  plumbers  perhaps  make 
the  most  of  it,  urging  that  when  plumbers  are  spurred  to  unusual 
activity  they  necessarily  have  to  skimp  their  work,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  poor  and  insanitary  plumbing,  which  soon  makes  costly 
repairs  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  breeds  disease. 
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Many  employers  allege  that  the  men  they  employ  regularly  are 
good  workmen  and  do  a  fair  day's  work,  but  complain  that  in  busy 
times  they  have  to  employ  men  who  do  not  do  a  fair  day's  work, 
either  from  incompetence  or  unwillingness.  It  would  perhaps  be 
impossible  to  remove  this  groimd  of  complaint.  The  best  workmen, 
whether  most  rapid  or  most  skilled,  are  always  most  in  demand  and 
most  secure  in  their  positions.  The  men  who  drift  about  from  shop 
to  shop  are  the  incompetent,  the  poorest,  and  slowest  workmen. 
When  business  is  active  they  are  put  to  work,  but  when  business  is 
depressed  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment. 

Employers  also  complain  that  in  busy  times  men  work  more  lei- 
surely than  they  do  in  dull  times.  Doubtless  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  observation,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  is  obvious.  When 
every  skilled  mechanic  of  a  certain  trade  in  a  certain  city  has  employ- 
ment and  there  is  a  demand  for  more  mechanics  of  the  same  kind,  the 
men  at  work  naturally  do  not  exert  themselves  to  turn  out  more  than 
what  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  some  do  not  try  to  do  that 
much,  feeling  no  fear  of  immediate  discharge.  But  when  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  is  able  to  secure  employment,  the  other  third  being 
idle  but  anxious  for  work,  the  men  who  have  employment  will  exert 
themselves  to  do  all  that  they  can,  knowing  that  many  unemployed 
men  are  waiting  for  every  vacancy  which  may  occur. 

In  discharging  workmen  who  are  slow,  employers  usually  assign 
some  other  cause,  to  avoid  a  possible  conflict  with  the  union.  For 
instance,  the  slow  men  are  put  on  some  job  which  is  nearly  finished, 
and  when  it  is  finished  are  informed  that  there  is  no  more  work  for 
them  to  do.  Workmen,  however,  understand  that  the  men  who  are 
first  discharged  are  those  who  are  slow  or  inefficient,  whatever  may 
be  the  reason  assigned  by  the  employer  for  the  discharges,  and  except 
when  times  are  very  busy  this  knowledge  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
workmen  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  work. 

Many  employers  say  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  work  is 
largely  an  individual  matter  and  not  one  of  organization.  Naturally 
some  men  are  more  adept  at  certain  trades  than  others.  Some  have 
more  skill  resulting  from  better  or  longer  training.  Some  are  more 
conscientious,  more  desirous  of  giving  an  honest  day's  work.  Some 
take  much  more  pride  in  their  work  than  others.  Some  care  more 
than  others  for  their  reputation  as  experienced,  skilled,  and  trust- 
worthy artisans. 

Most  of  the  contractors  who  were  interviewed  were  ready  to  admit 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  in  the  various  unions  were  better  trained 
mechanics  than  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  unions.  Employers 
generally  also  were  free  to  say  that  the  unions  usually  upheld  high 
standards  of  work  and  that  union  men  usually  do  a  good  character  of 
H.  Doc  734,  5a-2 18 
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work.  Some  employers  declare  that  the  amount  of  work  which  a 
force  of  men  will  do  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  their  superintend- 
ence. Some  foremen  without  rushing  their  men  can  get  them  to  do 
much  more  work  than  can  other  foremen. 

In  the  building  trades  the  only  opposition  to  the  use  of  machinery 
comes  from  the  stonecutters.  A  stone-planing  machine  does  about  as 
much  work  in  8  hours  as  can  be  done  by  four  hand  stonecutters  in  the 
same  time,  and  some  planing  machines  do  even  more  than  this.  The 
introduction  of  these  machines  threw  many  stonecutters  out  of  work, 
especially  where  the  machines  were  operated  16,  20,  or  24  hours  a  day. 
In  some  places  the  unions  are  strong  enough  to  prohibit  entirely  the 
use  of  machines.  In  other  places  restrictions  are  placed  on  their  use, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  report.  Members  of  the  stonecutters'  union 
frankly  admit  that  their  reason  for  restricting  the  use  of  machinery 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  work,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  amount  of 
manual  labor  being  so  decreased  by  the  machines  as  to  keep  stonecut- 
ters from  obtaining  employment. 

Finally,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  in  the  building  trades  a 
very  general  feeling  that  by  working  slower  the  work  will  be  made 
to  last  longer.  This  seetas  to  be  an  important  consideration  on" 
account  of  the  seasonal  character  and  irregular  work  of  most  of  the 
trades  in  the  industry.  It  underlies  all  other  justifications  advanced, 
and  appears  frequently  in  the  conversation  of  the  workmen  and  the 
business  agents.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  definite  union  policy 
has  been  discovered  that  is  based  on  this  argument.  It  is  rather  a 
prevailing  feeling  or  sentiment  that  retreats  as  soon  as  objection  is 
made  to  it.  The  employers  in  their  agreements  and  in  their  confer- 
ences with  the  union  representatives — a  system  that  is  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  industry — ^have  evidently  been  able  to  suppress  any 
formal  policy  of  the  union  based  on  this  argument,  and  instances 
will  be  found  in  the  following  chapters  where  the  unions  formally 
agree  to  place  no  restrictions  on  output.  The  only  exception  to  this 
condition  seems  to  be  in  certain  closed  agreements,  such  as  those  in 
the  stone  and  marble  industry  in  New  York,  where  the  employers 
seem  to  cooperate  with  the  unions  in  their  effort  to  "  make  the  work 
go  round." 

CLOSED  AGREEMENTS   WITH  EMPLOYERS. 

Most  of  the  agreements  between  building-trades  mechanics  and 
their  employers  are  drawn  up  and  signed  by  committees  or  officers  of 
the  local  unions  and  representatives  of  employers'  associations,  which 
exist  in  nearly  all  of  the  trades.  The  agreements  are  then  signed  indi- 
vidually by  contractors  or  contracting  firms.  These  agreements 
almost  invariably  bind  the  contractors  to  employ  only  union  work- 
men. In  some  cases  the  members  of  the  unions  bind  themselves  not 
to  work  for  anyone  not  signing  a  similar  agreement  or  not  conform- 
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ing  with  its  conditions,  and,  whether  or  not  it  is  so  stated  in  the  agree- 
ment, it  is  nearly  always  understood  that  siwh  an  obligation  rests 
on  the  union.  In  several  cases  the  agreement  is  made  between  the 
union  ^nd  the  contractors'  association  in  the  form  of  a  closed  agree- 
ment. This  not  only  binds  the  employers  to  employ  only  members 
of  the  union,  but  binds  members  of  the  union  to  work  only  for*  mem- 
bers of  the  employers'  association.  It  is  significant  that  employers 
who  have  these  closed  or  exclusive  agreements  usually  express  them- 
selves as  favorable  to  strong  labor  unions,  because  such  unions  are  able 
to  enforce  their  agreements. 

Evidence  concerning  these  exclusive  agreements  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  certain  trades  where  they  have  been  found  to  exist, 
especially  in  the  marble,  stone,  tile,  plumbing,  steam  fitting,  and 
sheet  metal  trades.  It  is  not  possible  in  an  introduction  to  summarize 
the  evidence  there  offered,  except  to  note  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  forms  of  these  agreements  and  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  carry  their  exclusive  character.  The  closed  agreements  in  New 
York  are  those  made  with  the  workers  in  the  marble,  stone,  tile, 
plumbing,  and  steam  fitting  industries.  These  agree  with  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Usually  these  agree- 
ments are  found  where  there  is  a  control  over  the  supply  of  material, 
as  where  the  marble  and  stone  workers'  unions  exchide  material  cut 
outside  the  territory  of  their  jurisdictions  and  the  master  plumbers 
have  an  arrangement  with  the  supply  houses. 

The  significance  of  these  exclusive  agreements  with  reference  to 
restriction  of  output  will  readily  be  perceived.  By  means  of  them 
the  employers'  association  maintains  a  high  scale  of  prices  on  con- 
tracts, thereby  reducing  the  output  of  their  product,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  become  reconciled  to  whatever  restriction  the  unions  may 
impose  upon  its  members,  while  the  union  secures  the  privileges  of 
a  waiting  list  and  protection  from  outside  competition. 

ARBITRATION   AND  EMPIX)YER8'  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  extent  to  which  restrictions  are  carried  by  unions  depends, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  strength  of  the  employers'  organiza- 
tions with  which  they  deal  and  with  the  form  of  arbitration  entered 
upon.  In  March,  1902,  the  building  trade  unions  in  New  York  City 
perfected  a  federation  through  a  representative  body  composed  of 
walking  delegates.  This  included  the  delegates  of  39  different  trades 
or  occupations,  some  of  them  being  helpers  and  laborers.  It  was 
known  as  the  United  Board  of  Building  Trades  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  and  was  a  consolidation  of  two  central  bodies  formerly 
known  as  the  Building  Trades'  Council  and  the  Board  of  Walking 
Delegates.  Prior  to  consolidation  these  two  bodies  had  been  continu- 
ously in  conflict  and  had  greatly  disturbed  business  in  the  city. 
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After  their  consolidation  they  perfected  the  machinery  of  the  sympa- 
thetic strike  to  such  an  extent  that  the  board  became  the  dominant 
power  in  the  industry. 
The  following  was  the  rule  governing  sympathetic  strikes: 

When  a  grievance  is  brought  before  this  board  by  any  member  it 
shalI*become  the  property  of  the  board,  and  a  committee  of  all  dele- 
gates having  men  on  the  job  shall  be  ordered  to  investigate  the 
grievance  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  shall  have  power  to  order  a  strike, 
providing  two-thirds  of  the  committee  favor  such  action.  If  said 
committ^  fail  to  agree,  the  delegate  having  the  grievance  shall  bring 
the  matter  before  the  board  at  flie  next  meeting.  When  a  majority 
vote  of  all  delegates  refuse  to  order  said  strike,  the  delegate  having  the 
grievance,  if  he  believes  he  has  been  imjustly  treated,  shall  have  the 
right  to  select  one  delegate  having  men  on  the  job,  and  the  delegate 
refusing  to  strike  shall  select  another;  these  two,  in  conjunction  with 
the  president  of  the  board,  shall  further  investigate  said  grievance, 
their  decision  to  be  final  and  binding  on  all  delegates  having  men  on 
the  job,  and  any  delegate  failing  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  either 
of  the  committees  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  stand  suspended, 
subject  to  section  3  of  this  article.  No  grievance  shall  be  received 
from  nonaffiliated  unions,  or  assistance  rendered  the  same. 

The  sympathetic  strike,  as  thus  provided  for,  was  a  powerful 
instrimient  in  supporting  the  demands  of  the  unions  and  in  protect- 
ing their  members  from  being  discharged,  and  it  was  coincident  that 
tlie  great  building  boom  in  the  city  created  such  a  demand  for  labor 
that  employees  were  relatively  independent  in  their  attitude  toward 
employers.  During  the  continuance  of  the  united  board,  which 
lasted  from  March,  1902,  to  the  spring  of  1903,  the  complaints  of 
contractors  regarding  loafing  on  jobs  were  of  the  bitterest  character, 
although  there  were  individual  employers  who  spoke  quite  favorably 
of  the  workmanship  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

In  January,  1903,  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association 
was  formed,  composed  of  800  firms  organized  into  thirty  associations, 
as  follows: 

Mason  Builders'  AssocIatloiL 

Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association. 

Association  of  Wire-work  Manufacturers  of  New  York. 

Employers'  Association  of  Architectural  Iron  Workers. 

Hoisting  Association. 

Electrical  Contractors'  Association. 

House  Movers  and  Shorers'  Association. 

Master  League  Cement  Workers. 

Ornamental  Bronze  and  Iron  Masters. 

Association  of  Interior  Decorators  and  Cabinet  Makers. 

The  Parquet  Flooring  Association. 

Employers'  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  of  Greater  New 
York  and  Adjacent  Cities. 

Manufacturing  Woodworkers'  Association. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Covered  Doors  and  Windows, 

Mason  Contractors'  Association. 
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Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association. 

Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Association. 

GompoBitlou  Roofers  and  Waterproofers  Employers'  Association. 

Iron  League. 

Employing  Plasterers'  Association. 

Master  Carpenters'  Association. 

Mosaic  E3mployers'  Association. 

Lighting  Fixtures  Association. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Assoclatioa 

Employing  Metallic,  Furring,  and  Lathing  Associatioa 

New  York  League  of  Heat  and  Ck)id  Insulation. 

Bluestone  Dealers'  Association. 

Oontracting  Plumbers'  Association. 

Elevator  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Employing  Stonesetters'  Association. 

This  association,  after  a  lockout  of  three  weeks,  arranged  an  arbi- 
tration plan  with  the  representatives  of  the  unions  of  skilled  work- 
men in  the  former  Board  of  Building  Trades,  with  the  object  of 
doing  away  with  sympathetic  strikes,  of  settling  jurisdictional  quar- 
rels, and  eliminating  the  arbitrary  power  of  walking  delegates.  This 
arbitration  plan  creates  a  general  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of 
representatives  of  employers'  associations*  and  labor  unions,  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  above  mentioned. 

The  general  board  does  not  displace  the  several  trade  agreements 
and  arbitration  boards  in  the  several  trades,  but  is  superimposed  upon 
them  for  the  settlement  of  classes  of  disputes  mentioned.  The  ques- 
tion of  restriction  of  output  has  come  before  this  arbitration  board 
for  settlement,  but  it  is  too  early  to  ascertain  with  what  results. 

The  situation  in  New  York  as  above  described  was  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  Chicago  in  the  years  1899  and  1900.  In  the  former 
year  the  Building  Trades'  Council,  composed  of  all  labor  unions  in 
the  building  line  in  Chicago,  had  effected  a  strong  organization,  and 
by  means  of  sympathetic  strikes  had  imposed  restrictions  and  estab- 
lished rates  and  wages.  This  control  had  been  carried  so  far  that  the 
lathers  and  plumbers  openly  adopted  rules  restricting  output  This 
action  in  the  year  1900  stirred  the  employers  to  perfect  their  organiza- 
tion as  the  Building  Contractors'  Council.  This  council,  after  futile 
efforts  by  way  of  negotiations,  declared  a  lockout  and  issued  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles : 

1.  That  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  perform  durinff  his  working  day. 

2.  That  tiiere  shjul  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or 
tools. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured 
material,  except  prison  made. 

4.  That  no  person  shall  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  work- 
men during  working  hours. 

5.  That  the  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

6.  That  the  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer. 
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7.  That  all  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they 
see  fit. 

8.  That  all  employers  are  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  whom- 
soever they  see  fit. 

After  the  lockout,  lasting  from  eight  months  to  one  year,  the  unions 
finally  capitulated;  the  Building  Trades'  Council  was  dissolved; 
separate  agreements  were  made  by  the  several  contractors'  associa- 
tions with  the  several  unions,  all  of  them  embodying  the  foregoing 
principles. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  revolution  in  Chicago  will  be  observed 
in  the  following  reports,  wherein  it  quite  generally  appears  in  all  the 
trades  that  employers  and  contractors  have  found  very  little  fault  on 
the  score  of  restrictions  of  output  since  1900,  compared  with  the  griev- 
ances which  they  registered  prior  to  that  date. 

QBEAT  BBITAIN. 

The  report  on  building  trades  in  Great  Britain  does  not  cover  all 
the  trades  investigated  in  the  United  States,  but  is  confined  mainly  to 
that  of  the  bricklayers,  to  which  has  been  given  the  greatest  publicity 
in  the  matter  of  charges  regarding  the  restriction  of  output,  together 
with  a  shorter  report  on  the  plasterers,  stone  masons,  and  plumbers. 

The  investigation  is  limited  mainly  to  London,  where  it  is  admitted 
the  policy  of  restriction  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
conditions  in  several  respects  resemble  those  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, although  in  others  there  are  marked  differences.  The  main 
distinction  between  the  situation  in  London  and  that  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  is  in  the  organization  of  the  industry  on  the  side  of  the  / 
employers.  The  trade  is  not  subdivided  among  subcontractors,  but  is 
wholly  conducted  by  the  master  builders,  whose  association  is  known 
as  the  Master  Builders'  Association.  The  master  builders  employ 
practically  all  of  the  unions,  whereas  in  the  American  cities  the  sub- 
contracting system  prevails,  and,  consequently,  as  shown  above,  there 
are  thirty  associations  of  contractors  in  the  New  York  Building 
Trade  Employers'  Association,  while  there  is  but  one  association — 
that  of  the  Master  Builders — in  London.  This  association,  in  the 
early  part  of  1900,  took  up  the  matter  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
among  the  unions,  and,  after  a  lockout,  secured  separate  agreements 
with  the  several  unions,  including  provision  for  the  arbitration  of 
jurisdictional  disputes.  In  all  cases  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  oj>en  shop  was  secured,  which  distinguishes,  in  a  marked 
way,  the  London  conditions  from  those  in  American  cities,  where 
the  union  shop  prevails.    Mainly  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
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subcontracting  in  London,  consequently  no  associations  of  subcon- 
tractors, there  are  no  exclusive  contracts  like  those  which  are  made 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  wages  in  London  are  about  one-third 
of  those  in  New  York  and  Chicago;  namely,  lOd.  (20  cents)  for 
bricklayers  per  hour,  compared  with  65  cents  in  New  York.  Further- 
more, the  hours  of  labor  in  London  are  9  per  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  lower  rate  of  wages  per  hour,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
yearly  earnings  of  building  workmen  in  London  are  only  one-third 
of  those  in  New  York,  since,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  climate,  work 
in  the  former  city  is  much  steadier  through  th^  year.  This  report, 
however,  does  not  enter  into  the  relative  cost  of  living  and  similar 
questions  of  social  character;  in  fact,  the  question  of  wages  and  hours 
is  mentioned  only  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  output  and  cost  of 
production. 

BRICKLAYERS  AND  MASONS. 

The  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  of  America  was 
organized  in  1865.  It  includes  bricklayers,  stone  masons,  and  plas- 
terers, but  it  does  not  issue  charters  to  locals  composed  of  plasterers 
exclusively.  It  takes  the  position  that  plasterers  should  join  the 
bricklayers  and  stone  masons  in  small  places,  but  that  plasterers  should 
belong  to  the  Plasterers'  International  Association  where  there  are 
enough  plasterers  to  form  a  separate  local.  The  Bricklayers  and 
Masons'  International  Union  is  not  aflSliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  is  not  affiliated,  except  in  certain  localities, 
with  the  National  Building  Trades'  Council. 

Every  candidate  for  membership  must  be  a  practical  bricklayer, 
mason,  or  plasterer,  and  competent  to  command  the  existing  scale  of 
prices  for  work,  and  shall  (if  complaint  is  made  as  to  his  ability)  be 
compelled  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  by  a  committee  of  the 
union  in  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  working.  The  candidate  must  be 
vouched  for  as  being  a  citizen  of  the  country  or  as  having  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  one. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  union  that  foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union. 
The  constitution  provides : 

The  policy  of  the  international  union  is  protection.  It  seeks  to 
maintain  it  by  reason  of  conciliation,  through  the  peaceful  methods  of 
arbitration  rather  than  by  means  of  force.  When  reason  fails  and 
force  is  resorted  to,  then  strikes  are  the  result  as  a  last  resort. 

The  constitution  provides  for  arbitration  before  a  strike  shall  take 
place,  and  provides  for  annual  agreements  between  the  employers  and 
the  employees.  These  agreements  govern  such  matters  as  are  likely  to 
form  subjects  of  dispute,  such  as  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  for  ordi- 
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nary  work;  the  rate  for  extra  or  overtime  work,  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  hours  to  be  worked  each  day;  matter  of  apprentices,  etc. 

Before  a  strike  shall  take  place,  an  effort  is  made  to  arbitrate,  and 
work  must  proceed  until  a  decision  is  rendered.  The  constitution 
says: 

It  should  also  be  understood  and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  that 
pending  all  differences  submitted  to  the  committee  for  government 
that  work  shall  proceed  without  stopping. 

The  constitution  defines  very  closely  the  grievances  which  may  be 
the  legitimate  cause  of  a  strike.    It  says: 

A  strike  shall  not  be  considered  unless  it  be  for  a  demand  to  main- 
tain the  standard  hour  work  time,  or  for  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of 
labor,  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages,  or  to  resist  a  reduction 
thereof;  and  all  strikes  must  be  of  a  general  character,  in  which  the 
union  is  arrayed  against  the  employer  as  a  whole  and  vice  versa. 
Any  strike  by  a  subordinate  union  against  an  individual  firm,  or  a  mi- 
nority of  the  employers  of  its  locality,  shall  not  be  considered  an 
International  Umon  matter.  And  no  application  for  strike  will  be 
acted  upon  until  its  efforts  at  arbitration  nave  proved  futile. 

In  any  local  union  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  is  necessary  to  adopt 
a  motion  to  strike.  If  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  International  Union 
for  assistance,  the  bill  of  grievances- must  plainly  state  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  proposition  of  each  side,  what  efforts  have 
been  made  to  effect  a  settlement,  and  whether  negotiations  have  been 
conducted  by  the  union  direct  or  by  arbitration. 

On  receipt  by  the  international  executive  board  of  an  application  to 
strike,  accompanied  by  the  bill  of  grievances,  a  special  deputy  investi- 
gates the  matter  and  reports.  The  recommendation  of  the  inter- 
national executive  board  is  then  submitted  to  the  subordinate  unions 
tor  final  action.  A  two-thirds  majority  of  the  local  unions  is  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  strike,  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  each 
union  being  necessary  to  determine  its  vote.  The  practice  of  the 
international  executive  board  is  to  exercise  its  discretion  as  to  whether 
it  shall  submit  unwarranted  appeals  to  the  local  unions.  If  a  strike 
is  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  various  unions,  the  mem- 
bers of  all  local  unions  are  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers.  As 
a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  International  Union  to  avoid  strikes  and 
to  settle  all  disputes  by  arbitration,  very  few  strikes  have  occurred 
in  this  trade  for  many  years. 

A  local  union  may  strike  independently  of  the  result  of  the  vote 
of  the  general  organization,  but  in  such  case  moral  support  only  is 
given.  A  local  union  may  also  strike  upon  its  own  initiative — that  is, 
without  consulting  the  executive  board  of  the  general  organization — 
but  when  a  local  takes  such  a  step,  it  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  itself  in  the  strike. 

The  constitution  provides  that  members  shall  not  work  exceeding 
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0  hours  in  24  except  in  cases  of  '^  emergency,"  the  subordinate  unions 
being  allowed  "  to  designate  what  constitutes  emergency  as  to  work- 
ing overtime."  On  December  1,  1900,  172  unions  out  of  a  total  of 
441  were  reported  to  have  the  8-hour  day. 

The  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  is  a  strong 
organization.  Its  strength  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  absence  of 
machinery  in  the  trade.  No  practical  bricklaying  machine  has  yet 
been  invented. 

NBW  YOBX  CITY. 

In  New  York  City,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  alone, 
there  are  eight  local  unions,  and  their  members  constitute  nearly  all 
the  bricklayers  and  stone  masons  in  these  boroughs.  The  plasterers 
in  New  York  do  not  belong  to  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Inter- 
national Union,  but  have  a  separate  local  union  of  their  own. 

The  unions,  as  a  body,  make  annual  agreements  with  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association,  composed  of  employers.  The  agreement  exjHr- 
ing  May  1,  1904,  provides: 

Any  member  of  the  union  of  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  showing 
his  card  for  membership,  shall  be  permitted  to  go  upon  any  job 
when  seeking  employment  unless  notified  by  a  sign,  "  No  bricklayers 
wanted ;"  and  employment  shall  be  given  to  members  of  the  unions 
of  the  City  of  New  York  only. 

However,  this  is  not  construed  to  mean  that  a  contractor  needing 
bricklayers  must  employ  the  first  union  bricklayers  that  apply  to  him. 

The  agreement  provides  "that  no  members  of  the  Bricklayers' 
Union  shall  work  for  anyone  not  complying  with  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations herein  agreed  to." 

The  agreement  provides  that  wages  shall  be  65  cents  an  hour,  and 
that  regular  hours  of  labor  shall  be  8  hours  5  days  in  the  week  and  4 
on  Saturday — ^"  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  ex- 
cept on  Saturday,  when  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12 
m."    The  agreement  further  provides : 

Except  when  to  leave  the  work  would  endanger  life  or  property, 
no  work  shall  be  done  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  a.m.  and  6  and  6 
p.  m.,  nor  on  Saturday  from  12  m.  to  6  p.  m.  All  overtime  shall  be 
paid  at  double  rate.  Overtime  means  all  time  between  1  p.  m.  on 
Saturday  and  8  a.  m.  on  Monday;  also  all  time  between  5  p.  m.  and  8 
a.  m.  on  other  days,  and  the  secular  days  on  which  the  following 
legal  holidays  are  generally  observed :  Washington's  Birthday,  Dec- 
oration Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas  Day,  ana  New  Year's  Day. 

.  Members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  must  include  in  their 
contract  for  a  building  all  cutting  of  masonry,  the  paving  of  brick 
floors,  the  brickwork  ox  the  damp-proofing  system,  and  all  fireproof- 
ing — ^floors,  arches,  slabs,  porticos,  rurring,  and  roof  blocks ;  and  they 
^11  not  lump  or  sublet  the  installation,  if  the  labor  in  connection 
therewith  is  bricklayers'  work,  as  recognized  by  the  trade,  the  men 
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employed  upon  the  construction  of  the  walls  to  be  given  the  pref- 
erence. 

By  an  arbitration  decision  under  the  new  system  this  clause  is 
modified  in  as  far  as  it  affects  electrical  workers. 

While  the  regular  wages  are  65  cents  an  hour,  or  $5.20  for  8  hours, 
the  union  does  not  object  to  its  members  being  paid  higher  wages.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  are  especially  speedy  to  be  paid  more, 
and  some  are  paid  more  on  account  of  their  especially  fine  work. 

The  words  "  The  foreman  must  be  a  practical  bricklayer  "  in  the 
agreement  are  construed  to  mean  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  the 
union.  The  agreement  contains  the  following  clauses  regarding 
strikes  and  arbitration : 

The  unions  as  a  whole,  or  a  single  union,  shall  not  order  any  strike 
against  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  collectively 
or  individually;  nor  shall  any  number  of  union  men  leave  the  works 
of  a  member  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association.  All  disputes  aris- 
ing between  the  parties  to  this  agreement  must  be  brought  at  once 
before  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  for  settlement. 

The  arbitration  committee  shall  meet  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
every  month,  or  at  the  call  of  the  chair  on  either  side,  and  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  January  shall  be  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration 
of  the  yearly  agreement,  which  must  be  signed  on  or  before  March  1, 
to  take  effect  from  May  1  to  May  1. 

This  provision  is  the  strongest  arbitration  clause  in  any  agreement 
between  a  labor  union  and  employers  connected  with  any  building 
trade  in  New  York  City.  It  has  been  in  force  since  1884  and  has 
always  been  lived  up  to.  It  provides  that  strikes  shall  not  take  place 
until  the  matters  in  dispute  have  been  arbitrated.  The  joint  board  of 
arbitration  is  composed  of  8  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons' 
International  Union  (1  from  each  local  union)  and  8  members  of  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association.  If  these  16  can  not  agree  they  call  in 
some  one  else  as  referee. 

Other  building  trades  unions  in  New  York  have  arbitration  agree- 
ments with  employers,  under  which  they  may  not  strike  before  arbi- 
tration for  grievances  in  which  they  are  directly  concerned,  but  these 
agreements  stipulate  that  the  unions  making  them  may  strike  to 
support  other  unions,  in  other  words,  may  engage  in  sympathetic 
strikes.  The  bricklayers  and  stone  masons,  however,  will  not  go  out 
on  any  kind  of  a  strike  before  arbitration,  and  in  this  respect  their 
agreement  is  peculiar.  In  consequence,  while  members  of  other 
unions  have  lost  much  time  on  account  of  sympathetic  strikes,  the 
bricklayers  and  stone  masons  have  lost  none  for  this  cause.  They 
have  kept  at  work  as  steadily  as  weather  and  business  conditions 
would  permit. 

The  local  unions  of  the  bricklayers  and  masons  in  New  York  City 
are  not  connected  with  any  central  body  of  building  trades.    They 
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have  been  excluded  from  the  central  bodies  because  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize sympathetic  strikes.  Of  course,  bricklayers  and  stone  masons 
can  be  forced  to  suspend  work  by  strikes  of  other  trades,  as  of  the 
hoisting  engineers  or  masons'  helpers. 

Owing  to  weather  conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  secur- 
ing jobs,  bricklayers  in  New  York  average  only  from  150  to  175  days' 
work  in  a  year.    The  principal  work  is  done  from  April  to  October. 

The  constitution  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International 
Union  "grants  to  each  subordinate  union  the  power  to  regulate  its 
own  apprentice  laws,"  "  but  no  contract  for  indenture  is  to  be  made 
for  a  term  of  less  than  3  years."  In  New  York  the  term  is  4  years  and 
3  apprentices  are  allowed  to  an  employer,  as  well  as  a  fourth,  who, 
however,  must  be  the  son  of  a  bricklayer.  Employers  do  not  complain 
about  the  limited  number  of  apprentices,  and  few  of  them  think  that 
apprentices  pay.    The  trade  is  recruited  largely  from  the  country. 

GHICAaO. 

The  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  has  an  agreement 
with  local  No.  21  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International 
Union,  extending  from  April  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1905.  It  contains  the 
following  provisions : 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  during  his  working  day.  Men  employed  in  this  trade  shall 
each  do  a  fair  and  honest  day's  work. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools.  All 
tools  or  machinery  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be  used  in  all  trades  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of 
buildings. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use.  of  anv  manufactured  mate- 
rial. Any  material  may  be  used,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom  it  is 
made,  except  prison  made. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  joint  arbitration  board  to  settle  dis- 
putes. "  No  strikes  or  lockouts  shall  be  resorted  to  pending  the  deci- 
sion of  the  joint  arbitration  board." 

Minimum  wages  are  60  cents  per  hour ;  a  working  day  is  8  hours. 

When  more  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  no  employer 
shall  make  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  a  bricklayer  or  a  stone  mason 
without  giving  said  man  or  men  due  notice  the  day  previous  to  mak- 
ing said  reduction.  If  an  employee  upon  receiving  such  notice  desires 
to  terminate  his  employment,  he  shall  be  paid  the  same  as  though  he 
had  been  discharged. 

Each  contractor  can  take  on  one  new  apprentice  each  year,  the  term 
of  apprenticeship  to  be  not  less  than  four  years.  Apprentices  are  not 
subject  to  union  rules,  but  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  joint  board 
of  arbitration.  The  agreement  embraces  excellent  rules  for  appren- 
tices, including  a  strict  provision  that  their  employers  shall  keep  them 
at  an  approved  technical  school  three  months  every  year.    Minimum 
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wages  for  apprentices  are  $260  first  year,  $300  second  year,  $350  third 
year,  $400  fourth  year. 
The  following  are  the  rules  relating  to  foreman  and  steward : 

The  foreman  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  employer.  The  foreman 
shall  not  be  subject  to  union  rules  while  acting  as  foreman,  and  no  fine 
shall  be  entered  against  him  by  any  union  while  acting  in  such  capac- 
ity, it  beinff  understood  that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic 
in  this  trade  and  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board. 

The  steward  shall  represent  the  journeymen.  He  shall  be  elected 
by  and  from  among  the  men  in  this  trade  working  on  the  same  build- 
ing or  job,  and  shall,  while  acting  as  steward,  be  subject  only  to  the 
rules  and  decisions  oi  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

No  member  of  the  union  shall  quit  work  because  nonunion  men  in 
some  other  trade  are  employed  on  the  same  job. 

When  the  joint  arbitration  board  levies  a  fine  against  a  contractor 
or  a  workman,  "  if  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offenders,  it 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasiiry  of  the  association  or  union  of  which 
the  offender  or  offenders  were  members  at  the  time  the  fine  was 
levied." 

When  interviewed  in  1903,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Masons  and 
Builders'  Association,  and  also  member  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, made  the  following  statements : 

The  bricklayers  occupy  a  position  in  the  building  trades  like  the 
locomotive  engineers  in  transportation.  From  1887  to  1899  we  have 
had  an  arbitration  agreement  with  the  bricklayers — work  to  proceed 
pending  arbitration.  I  think  that  was  the  pioneer  agreement  as  far 
as  building  trades  were  concerned.  This  agreement  has  been  tested 
during  flush  times,  fair  times,  and  dull  times,  and  found  satisfactory. 
The  bricklayers  had  no  strikes  from  1887  to  1900. 

In  1899  the  bricklayers  were  compelled  by  the  Building  Trades' 
Council  to  become  affiliated  with  it  and  recognize  the  sympathetic 
strike.  If  they  had  not  done  so  they  would  not  have  been  in  the 
lockout  of  1900.  They  were  compelled  to  join  the  Building  Trades' 
Council  because  other  trades  threatened  to  refuse  to  work  with  t^em, 
and  threatened  to  organize  an  independent  local  union. 

During  December,  1899,  there  were  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  Building  Contractors'  Council  and  the  Building  TYades'  Council 
to  formulate  a  system  of  arbitration,  to  do  away  with  the  intolerable 
rules  under  which  work  had  been  done  during  1898  and  1899.  Three 
meetings  resulted  in  an  agreement  providing  for  arbitration,  which 
was  drawn  up  and  ratified  by  the  Building  Contractors'  Council, 
but  was  not  approved  by  the  Building  Trades"  Council. 

After  several  requests  made  by  the  Building  Contractors'  Council 
for  the  Building  Trades'  Council  to  sign  the.  agreement  had  been 
refused,  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  laid  down  certain  prin- 
ciples under  which  they  would  employ  men  on  and  after  the  6th  of 
February,  1900.  The  Building  Trades'  Council  instructed  its  mem- 
bers not  to  work  under  or  accept  these  rules,  and  a  cessation  of  work 
began  February  6. 
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After  several  months  spent  in  idleness  a  proposition  was  made, 
during  the  middle  of  June,  by  representatives  or  the  bricklayers  to 
enter  again  into  an  arbitration  agreement,  based  on  the  old  form 
which  the  trade  had  worked  mider  from  1887  to  1898,  inclusive. 
Several  meetings  were  held  between  representatives  of  the  Masons 
and  Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  union,  with  a  view 
to  resuming  amicable  arrangements,  and  the  result  was  an  arbitration 
agreement,  and  working  rules  were  perfected  and  signed  by  both 
parties  June  27,  1900.  This  was  the  first  trade  that  resimiea  work 
under  working  rules  including  an  arbitration  agreement,  and  this 
had  great  effect  in  bringing  other  trades  into  line. 

No  doubt  what  brought  this  about  more  than  anything  else,  as  far 
as  bricklayers  were  concerned,  was  that  strikes  or  lockouts  had  not 
been  customary  with  them  for  more  than  twelve  years.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  were :  We  can  not  understand 
why  things  can  not  be  arranged  now  on  the  same  basis  that  we  have 
haa  for  a  dozen  years,  when  ordinarily  we  got  what  we  could  reason- 
ably ask,  and  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  with  our  employers,  during 
which  time  for  so  many  years — during  the  busiest  time  as  well  as  the 
slackest  time  Chicago  has  ever  known — the  system  had  a  thorough 
test  and  was  not  at  any  time  found  wanting.  And  many  of  the 
older  and  more  conservative  members  of  the  union  went  so  far  as  to 
announce  publicly  meetings  to  form  a  separate  union,  breaking  away 
from  the  old  union  in  order  to  enter  into  an  agreement  including  arbi- 
tration with  the  Master  Masons'  Association,  that  is,  if  the  old  union 
j)ersisted  in  refusing  to  sign  an  agreement. 

We  who  are  in  this  trade  recognize  one  principle  which  I  do  not 
think  is  recognized  by  those  in  other  trades,  or  by  few,  if  any,  trades; 
and  that  is,  we  provide  that  the  emplovers'  organization,  as  well  as  the 
workingmen's  union,  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  members  of 
these  respective  associations,  so  that  when  a  fine  is  levied  against  a 
member  of  either  association  for  violating  some  clause  in  the  joint 
agreement  and  it  is  not  paid  by  the  offender,  it  must  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  association  of  which  the  offender  was  a  member 
at  the  time  it  was  levied.  If  a  man  makes  a  common  habit  of  break- 
ing the  agreement  he  is  called  a  chronic  offender  and  suspended. 

Since  1900  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  the  bricklayers'  trade,  and  we 
have  just  made  another  agreement  with  them  for  a  term  of  2  years 
and  a  similar  agreement  with  the  bricklayer's'  helpers. 

There  has  never  been  any  restriction  of  output  by  the  bricklayers ; 
it  is  about  the  fairest  trade  we  know.  .We  consider  that  the  men  are 
doing  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  However,  they 
do  not  do  as  much  in  these  busy  times  as  they  did  from  1894  to  1897, 
when  business  was  very  dull  and  half  a  dozen  men  were  ready  to 
jump  at  every  vacancy;  during  those  years  men  worked  very  hard 
to  retain  their  positions. 

PHTLADELPHIA. 

The  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Pluladelphia  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  local  union  of  the  bricklayers  and  the  International 
Union,  extending  1  year  from  May  1,  1903. 

It  provides  that  wages  shall  be  60  cents  an  hour  and  a  working  day 
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8  hours.  Overtime  on  repair  work  in  factories  is  reckoned  at  time 
and  a  half;  other  overtime  and  holiday  work  is  reckoned  at  double 
time,  but  journeymen  are  not  allowed  to  work  overtime  except  on 
repair  work  in  factories  or  "  in  case  of  extreme  necessity." 

The  Mason  Builders'  Association  imposes  a  fine  of  $50  on  any  of 
its  meml)ers  paying  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  60  cents  per  hour. 

The  agreement  Ix^tween  the  association  and  the  union  provides  for 
a  conference  committee  which  acts  as  an  arbitration  committee.        • 

BOSTON. 

The  bricklayers'  union  of  Boston  had  the  following  working  rules 
in  1899 : 

Section  9.  Members  shall  work  tog-ether  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly 
love.  There  shall  be  no  rushing  or  driving  that  will  injure  or  jeop- 
ardize the  interests  of  a  fellow-member,  such  as  spreading  mortar  on 
the  wall  before  the  line  is  put  up,  repeatedly  slacking  the  line  before 
it  is  laid  out  its  entire  length,  or  putting  up  the  line  more  than  one 
course  at  a  time,  unless  obstacles  interfere  with  the  same,  or  the  laying 
of  brick  above  the  line  except  on  a  lead  or  ting. 

Sec.  10.  AH  brickwork  (whenever  practicable)  must  be  laid  to  a 
line  on  both  sides  of  a  wall,  and  members  carrying  a  ting  shall  not 
raise  it  more  than  two  course^  of  brick  above  each  Ime  given. 

Sec.  11.  No  member  of  this  union  shall  use  a  shovel  to  put  mortar 
into  a  wall  or  lay  brick  in  any  mortar  that  is  shoveled  into  a  wall. 

Sec  12.  Members  shall  not  do  inferior  work;  they  shall  carry  their 
work  level  and  plumb.  If  they  should  see  any  improper  work  done 
on  any  job,  especially  if  the  said  work  is  not  m  compliance  with  the 
city  ordinances,  it  is  their  special  duty  to  at  once  notify  the  business 
agent. 

Sec.  13.  All  foremen  laying  brick  must  be  members  of  the  union. 
They  shall  cooperate  with  the  steward  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
having  at  the  same  time  due  consideration  of  the  employer's  inter- 
ests. A  foreman  shall  not  order  brickwork  to  be  done  m  violation  of 
the  working  code  of  this  union. 

SPEED. 

Preliminary  to  an  examination  of  the  question  of  speed  of  brick- 
laying it  is  advisable  to  introduce  at  this  point  a  reference  to  several 
points  which  will  be  found  in  the  report  on  Great  Britain. 

An  article  in  the  London  Times,  November  18,  1901,  stated  that 
400  bricks  a  day  was  the  recognized  limit  for  dwellings  and  business 
houses,  and  added  that  certain  bricklayers  had  asserted  that  330 
bricks  a  day  was  a  fair  day's  work  on  public  buildings  erected  by  the 
Tjondon  county  council.  But  the  London  county  council,  by  a  vote  of 
86  to  27,  adopted  a  report  which  declared  that  "  the  figure  of  330 
bricks  per  man  per  day  is  considerably  below  the  number  actually 
laid." 

A  gi*eat  diflference  in  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per  day  was  shown 
in  building  two  blocks  of  houses  for  laborers  just  outside  of  London. 
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The  first  block  was  built  by  a  cooperative  society,  organized  to  do 
work  as  a  building  contractor.  It  was  built  for  another  cooperative 
society,  organized  for  owning  and  leasing  such  houses.  The  con- 
tracting society  was  to  have  12^  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost  of  the 
labor  and  materials  for  finding  the  capital  and  doing  the  work. 
Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  tenant  society,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
were  members  also  of  the  contracting  society. 

The  cooperative  society  had  a  contract  with  the  tenant  society  to 
build  both  blocks,  but  the  tenant  society  made  great  complaint  about 
the  slowness  of  work  on  the  first  block.  The  tenant  society  was 
able  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  contract,  and  then  this  society  itself 
erected  the  second  block,  employing  largely  the  same  workmen  but 
with  a  new  foreman. 

The  second  block  was  built  immediately  adjoining  the  first  block, 
on  the  same  specifications  and  with  the  same  kind  of  materials.  The 
average  number  of  bricks  laid  on  the  first  block  was  307,  while  on 
the  second  block  it  was  648.  On  the  first  block  the  bricklayers  were 
paid  the  standard  union  rate,  10^  d.  (21.3  cents)  per  hour;  on  the 
second  block,  11  d.  (22.3  cents)  per  hour,  working  9  hours  per  day. 
This  difference  of  half  a  penny  per  hour  is  not  enough  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  speed  on  the  second  block  was  so  much  greater  than 
on  the  first  block — more  than  double,  in  fact.  On  the  first  block  the 
bricklaying  cost  £86  ($418.62)  per  house;  on  the  second  block,  £43 
($209.26) .  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  there  was  restriction  on 
the  first  block.  What  makes  this  appear  strange  is  that  in  building 
both  blocks  the  workmen  were  working  for  an  organization  of  which 
most  of  them  were  members  and  in  which  they  were  financially 
interested. 

In  1902  the  bricklayers  in  the  Newcastle  district  struck  for  an 
increase  of  wages  from  10  d.  (20.3  cents)  to  11  d.  (22.3  cents)  per 
hour.  At  the  arbitration  the  solicitor  for  the  employers  said  that 
the  men  did  not  lay  more  than  300  to  400  brick  per  day,  though  5 
years  previous  they  had  averaged  800.  The  secretary  of  the  New- 
castle union  testified  that  he  regarded  800  bricks  as  «  fair  day's  work 
on  a  plain  18-inch  wall.  At  this  hearing  bricklayers  testified  that 
through  the  year  they  averaged  36  hours  of  work  a  week.  This  is 
a  higher  average  than  bricklayers  average  in  New  York  and  in  other 
American  cities.  Owing  to  weather  conditions  and  the  uncertaint}' 
of  regular  work,  bricklayers  in  most  American  cities  average  only 
from  150  to  175  working  days  a  year,  8  hours  being  a  working  day, 
and  the  principal  work  is  done  from  April  to  October,  inclusive. 

A  bricklayer  who  has  had  charge  of  several  large  jobs  in  different 
parts  of  England  wrote  to  the  United  Builders'  Laborers'  Union, 
a  trade  paper,  that  the  average  number  of  bricks  laid  per  man  per 
day  was  400,  the  variation  from  this  on  any  job  not  being  5  per  cent. 
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This  was  on  walls  mostly  14  inches  thick,  using  30  per  cent  of  red 
facing  brick,  12^  per  cent  of  glazed  facing  brick,  and  57^  per  cent 
of  stock  or  common  brick.  He  said  that  to  average  400  bricks  a  day 
on  a  whole  job  the  heavier  part  of  the  work  must  usually  be  done 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  per  day. 

A  large  firm  of  contractors  in  Manchester  presents  a  table  which 
shows  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per  man  per  day  on  buildings  for 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  lowest  average  was  410  bricks 
per  day.  This  was  on  a  front  wall,  in  which  there  was  an  octagon 
pilaster,  bricks  being  laid  in  lime  mortar,  making  the  Flemish  bond. 
The  next  lowest  average  was  414  bricks  per  day.  This  was  on  an 
18-inch  wall,  faced  with  picked  red  brick  on  one  side  and  with  glazed 
brick  on  the  other,  using  lime  mortar,  English  and  Flemish  bonds. 
On  an  18-inch  wall,  faced  on  one  side  with  picked  brick,  the  average 
was  820,  using  lime  mortar,  English  bond.  On  an  18-inch  wall,  faced 
on  both  sides  with  selected  brick,  the  average  was  860,  lime  mortar, 
English  bond.  The  highest  average  was  1,760  bricks  on  a  wall  ioun- 
dation  3  feet  thick,  lime  mortar,  English  bond.  The  bricklayers 
were  trades-union  men  and  worked  9  hours  per  day. 

On  a  straight  wall  3  feet  thick,  for  which  this  firm  had  the  con- 
tract in  1902,  the  average  number  of  bricks  laid  per  man  per  day  was 
1,800,  and  on  another  job  the  rate  of  bricklaying  from  foundations 
to  top  averaged  800  bricks  per  day  per  man.  On  the  latter  job  this 
included  thick  walls,  thin  walls,  back  up,  terra  cotta,  building  in 
ironwork,  facing  the  stock  bricks,  etc. 

The  head  of  this  firm  considers  that  the  lack  of  adequate  superin- 
tendence and  the  lack  of  adequate  wages  are  the  reasons  for  a  smaller 
output  by  English  bricklayers  than  by  American  bricklayers.  On 
the  job  last  referred  to  the  superintendence  was  better  organized 
than  ordinarily,  hence  the  average  rate  of  bricklaying  was  higher 
than  usual.  Considering  the  weather,  and  the  fact  that  the  English 
brick  are  much  larger  than  American  brick,  the  firm  considers  that 
the  average  of  800  bricks  a  day  per  man  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  average  on  similar  work  in  America. 

The  foregoing  items  from  the  report  on  Great  Britain  serve  to 
introduce  the  following  analysis  of  the  elements  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  speed  of  bricklayers. 
These  elements  are  many  and  various  and  they  enter  into  all  sorts  of 
combinations.  The  most  important  to  which  attention  is  directed 
are  as  follows :  The  size  of  the  brick ;  the  kind  of  mortar ;  the  kind 
of  bond;  the  amount  of  ornamental  work,  and  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  work  and  the  building  regulations. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  bricks  in  America, 
while  bricks  used  in  England  are  larger  than  any  used  in  America. 
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The  following  figures  are  quoted  from  a  work  on  the  construction  of 
buildings:  (•) 

The  variations  in  the  dimensions  of  bricks  render  a  table  of  exact 
dimensions  impracticable.  As  an  exponent,  however,  of  the  ranges 
of  their  dimensions,  the  following  averages  are  given : 

Baltimore  front 1 

Wilmington  front m  by  4|  by  2| 

Washington  front J 

Croton   front 8iby4  by2i 

Maine,  ordinary 7iby3|by2f 

Milwaukee,  ordinarj' 8iby4|by2f 

North  River,  New  York,  ordinary 8  by  31  by  2i 

Bnglish,  ordinary « 9   by4iby2i 

The  standard  size  adopted  by  the  National  Brickworkers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Traders  and  Builders'  Association  is,  for  com- 
mon brick,  8i  by  4  by  2i  inches,  and  for  face  brick  8J  by  4i  by  2J 
inches. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cubic  inches  and  the  superficial  area 
in  square  inches  of  each  of  the  sizes  of  bricks  mentioned  above: 


Bnltl more  front 

Wilmington  front 

Washinsrton  front 

Croton  front 

Maine,  ordinary 

Milwankee,  ordinary 

North  River,  New  York,  ordinary  . 
English,  ordinary 


Cubic 
inches. 


Superficial 

area  (square 

inches). 


80. 8S 
80.82 
80.82 
76.50 
00.12 
88.27 
68.00 
101.25 


126.84 
126.84 
126.84 
124.25 
102.28 
190. 0» 
107.75 
148.60 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  brick  which  is  made  in  Milwaukee 
and  extensively  used  through  the  West  is  larger  than  that  made  and 
used  in  New  York,  while  that  which  is  made  in  Maine  and  largely 
used  in  New  England  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  used  in  New 
York.  In  laying  bricks  all  surfaces,  except  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
outside  courses,  have  to  be  covered,  and  therefore  a  bricklayer  who 
is  handling  Milwaukee  bricks  would  not  only  handle  heavier  bricks, 
but  would  have  to  cover  a  larger  superficial  area  with  mortar  than 
the  bricklayer  who  is  handling  Maine  bricks.  This  makes  a  small 
difference,  perhaps  5  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  bricks  tliat  a  brick- 
layer can  lay  in  a  day.  He  can  lay  more  of  the  Maine  bricks  than  of 
the  Milwaukee  bricks,  because  they  are  lighter,  but  he  could,  using 
Milwaukee  bricks,  set  more  wall  bulk  than  by  using  Maine  bricks, 
because  the  Milwaukee  bricks  are  much  larger. 

The  speed  with  which  bricks  can  be  laid  depends  also  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  upon  the  kind  of  mortar  used — ^that  is,  whether  it  is 

a  Inspection  of  tbe  Materials  and  Workmanship  Employed  in  Ck)nstruction,  by 
Austin  T.  Byrne,  1902. 
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mortar  (lime  and  sand),  cement,  or  gauge  mortar,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  mortar  and  cement.  In  New  York  and  other  cities  the  building 
law  requires  the  use  of  cement  for  foundation  walls,  chimneys,  and 
parapet  walls,  for  the  backing  of  ashlar,  for  walls  supporting  floors 
carrying  hea^y  loads,  and  for  bearing  walls  which  have  many  open- 
ings. 

A  bricklayer  spreads  mortar  for  a  number  of  bricks  and  then 
places  the  bricks  on  the  bed  of  mortar.  When  mortar  is  used  on 
straight  wall  work  the  bricklayer  will  spread  sufficient  to  hold  eight 
or  ten  bricks,  but  when  using  cement  he  spreads  sufficient  for  only 
two  or  three  bricks,  because  the  cement  sets  or  hardens  very  quickly. 

By  using  mortar  he  is  able  to  lay  bricks  more  rapidly  than  by 
using  cement,  and  this  difference  amounts,  perhaps,  to  25  per  cent. 

In  front  brickwork  speed  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  color  of  the 
bricks  and  mortar.  In  laying  red  bricks  with  white  mortar  the  brick- 
layer has  to  take  pains  not  to  splash  the  bricks  with  mortar,  for  such 
stains  do  not  easily  come  off.  If  he  uses  red  mortar  in  laying  red 
bricks  he  is  usually  not  so  careful,  because  if  there  is  some  splashing 
it  does  not  so  plainly  show. 

The  brickwork  of  fronts,  and  especially  of  smooth  walls,  is  laid  by 
what  is  called  the  "  buttering  "  method.  Each  brick  is  "  buttered  " 
on  the  front  and  rear  edges  of  its  bed,  and  a  cross  joint  is  struck  up, 
and  then  the  brick  is  laid  carefully  to  the  line.  This  is  the  slowest 
method  of  laying  bricks,  but  it  is  the  method  for  doing  smooth  work. 

The  word  "  bond  "  in  its  application  to  brickwork  signifies  the 
positions  in  which  bricks  are  laid  to  form,  when  the  mortar  has  hard- 
ened, a  solid  construction.  The  object  in  bonding  a  brick  wall  is  to 
distribute  the  weight  which  the  wall  carries  so  that  it  may  be  borne 
by  all  the  bricks  and  not  by  a  few.  For  this  purpose  bricks  should 
always  break  joints.  When  bricks  are  laid  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
wall  they  are  termed  "  stretchers,"  and  when  laid  at  right  angles  or 
across  the  wall  they  are  called  "  headers." 

The  common  bond  generally  used  in  America  consists  of  one  header 
course  to  every  five  courses  of  stretchers.  The  Flemish  bond  consists 
of  headers  and  stretchers  laid  alternately  in  each  course.  The  Eng- 
lish bond  consists  of  a  course  of  stretchers  alternating  with  a  course 
of  headers. 

The  fastest  work  is  on  stretcher  courses,  because  the  mortar  is 
conveniently  spread  with  a  trowel  the  width  of  a  brick  and  the  length 
of  one  stroke  or  for  several  bricks  endwise,  instead  of  spreading  it 
double  the  width  for  half  the  distance,  as  is  done  in  a  header  course. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  because  there  are  fewer  outside  joints  in 
stretcher  courses  than  in  header  courses,  stretchers  can  be  laid  faster 
than  headers. 

In  English  and  Flemish  bonds  the  number  of  headers  equals  the 
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number  of  stretchers,  while  in  the  American  bond  the  proportion  is 
as  one  to  five,  consequently  the  greatest  speed  can  be  made  with  the 
American  bond.  Greater  speed  is  made  with  the  English  bond  than 
with  the  Flemish  bond,  because  in  the  former  all  the  bricks  in  the 
same  course  are  laid  the  same  way,  while  in  the  latter  the  bricks  are 
laid  alternately  lengthwise  and  transverse;  also  because  half  bricks 
must  be  used  in  the  inner  courses  of  the  Flemish  bond. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Buildings  estimates 
that  laying  bricks  with  the  English  bond  requires  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  more  time  than  laying  bricks  with  an  American  bond,  while 
the  Flemish  bond  requires  from  25  to  80  per  cent  more  time  than  is 
required  with  the  American  bond. 

The  English  bond  is  considered  to  be  stronger  than  the  American 
bond,  and  the  Flemish  bond  stronger  than  the  English  bond.  The 
Flemish  bond  is  rarely  used  in  America  except  for  the  purpose  of 
variation  in  the  outside  appearances  for  architectural  effect. 

The  chief  factor  in  the  speed  of  a  bricklayer  is  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  work.  Of  course,  a  bricklayer  can  lay  a  great  many 
more  bricks  in  a  day  on  straight  common  work  than  on  fine  orna- 
mental work.  As  bricklayers  are  paid  by  the  hour  or  day,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  figures  as  to  the  number  of  bricks  they 
lay.  An  extreme  illustration  of  rapid  work  is  a  large  brick  sewer 
recently  built  in  Brooklyn  (Bedford  avenue).  The  sewer  is  8  feet  in 
diameter,  the  invert  and  the  arch  being  12  inches,  or  a  brick  and  a 
half,  thick,  and  the  invert  having  a  square  base  11  feet  and  4  inches 
across. 

In  laying  the  invert  the  bricklayers  averaged  2,500  bricks  a  day  in 
8  hours;  in  laying  the  base  and  tljp  arch  they  averaged  4,000  a  day, 
and  some  of  the  men  reached  the  stupendous  rate  of  4,500  per  day. 

In  building  houses  the  greatest  speed  is  made  on  what  is  called 
speculative  work,  which  is  done  on  buildings  that  the  owner  expects 
to  sell.  On  this  land  of  work  the  workmen  are  often  hurried  and 
urged  to  work  as  fast  as  possible,  the  quality  and  workmanship  being 
sacrificed  to  speed. 

The  next  grade  of  work  above  this  is  ordinary  contract  work,  where 
the  men  are  not  so  much  pushed,  but  are  expected  to  do  better  work, 
the  work  being  inspected  to  see  that  it  comes  up  to  the  proper 
standard. 

The  highest  grade  of  brick  work  is  called  percentage  work.  The 
contractor  employs  the  best  workmen  he  can  get  and  insists  upon 
them  doing  their  work  most  carefully  and  thoroughly,  regardless  of 
the  time  required.  The  bricklayers  working  under  this  method  are 
very  particular  about  laying  each  brick  properly,  making  joints  of 
even  thickness  and  the  courses  and  vertical  joints  in  perfect  line.  All 
this  care  and  attention  requires  more  time  than  ordinary  work.    The 
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owner  pays  the  contractor  for  his  supervision  a  certain  perc^itage  of 
the  cost  of  the  materials  and  labor  which  enter  into  the  building. 

On  any  kind  of  bricklaying  faster  work  can  be  done  on  straight 
solid  walls  than  on  walls  where  there  are  many  openings.  More 
bricks  can  be  laid  in  a  day  on  a  thick  wall  than  on  a  thin  wall,  as  the 
filling  in  is  done  much  more  rapidly  than  the  outside  courses.  In 
front  work  pressed  bricks  are  almost  always  used,  and  the  front 
courses  are  laid  by  the  best  masons  employed,  the  backing  up  being 
done  usually  by  less  skilled  workmen.  Of  course,  side  walls  are  laid 
much  more  rapidly  than  front  walls  where  fine  outside  finish  is 
required. 

For  illustration,  take  tenement-house  construction  in  New  York 
City.  The  city  building  law  requires  that  where  the  wall  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top  of  the  roof  beams  is  from  50  to  60  feet  (which 
provides  for  a  five-story  building),  the  first  story  shall  be  16  inches 
thick,  the  upper  stories  12  inches  thick,  with  a  fire  wall  above  the 
roof  8  inches  thick  and  2  feet  high.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  bureau  of  buildings  in  New  York  that  on  the  party 
walls  of  tenement  houses  the  average  number  of  bricks  laid  per  day 
(8  hours)  amounts  to  from  1,600  to  1,800.  If  2,000  per  day  are  laid, 
it  means  that  the  men  have  been  hurried.  He  also  estimates  that  on 
rear  walls  of  tenements — that  is,  walls  having  one  opening  to  each 
room — ^the  average  number  of  bricks  laid  per  day  is  from  800  to  900. 
On  tenement-house  fronts  the  average  number  laid  per  day  is  from 
600  to  700.  This  includes  plain  lintels,  but  not  much  ornamental 
work.  If  the  door  and  window  openings  are  arched,  the  number  of 
bricks  laid  per  day  would  be  much  smaller,  and  this  would  be  the 
case  if  any  ornamental  work  was  added  to  what  is  usually  found  on 
plain  tenements. 

On  straight  stretches  of  wall  a  number  of  bricklayers  work  together 
on  the  same  course,  the  space  being  divided  among  them  equally, 
but  smaller  spaces  are  given  to  the  men  on  the  ends  because  more 
time  is  required  to  complete  the  corners  than  for  straight- wall  work. 
A  line  is  stretched  to  level  each  course,  and  those  working  between 
the  ends  are  expected  to  fill  their  spaces  in  the  same  time  so  that  the 
line  can  be  raised  for  the  next  course  without  waiting  for  any  one  who 
is  slow.  Among  the  bricklayers  working  on  the  line  there  is  nat- 
urally competition  to  the  extent  that  one  man  does  not  wish  to  hold 
the  others  back.  All  of  them  work  under  what  may  be  called  a 
^  team  "  system,  and  if  one  man  should  continually  hold  the  others 
back  the  boss  would  dismiss  him  or  put  him  on  some  part  of  the 
building  where  he  would  work  by  himself  and  not  retard  the  others. 
This  "team"  system,  which  applies  to  bricklaying  and  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  building  trade,  accounts  to  some  extent,  doubtless, 
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for  less  complaint  being  made  about  restriction  of  output  by  brick- 
layers than  by  other  building  trade  mechanics. 

Bricklayers,  as  well  as  some  contractors,  assert  that  bricklayers  do 
more  work  in  8  hours  than  they  formerly  did  in  10.  Lifting  brick 
and  mortar  and  placing  them  in  position  require  constant  exercise  of 
the  body,  and  many  believe  that  10  hours  are  too  long  a  strain  for 
such  work,  so  that  a  man  working  10  hours  is  not  in  as  good  physical 
condition  when  beginning  work  each  day  as  a  man  who  works  8 
hours,  and  is  not  able,  therefore,  to  do  as  much  work  in  10  hours  as 
in  8.  In  the  larger  cities  brickwork  proceeds  now  more  rapidly  than 
formerly  because  of  the  hoisting  machinery  used.  Formerly  when 
materials  were  carried  up  on  the  shoulders  of  helpers,  the  bricklayers 
were  frequently  delayed,  but  now  hoisting  engines  are  used  to  take 
material  to  the  height  of  the  construction,  and  from  there  laborers 
carry  it  to  the  bricklayers  on  the  walls  with  great  regularity,  so  that 
practically  no  time  is  lost  waiting  for  brick  or  mortar. 

None  of  the  bricklaying  contractors  who  were  interviewed  in  New 
York  City  complained  of  any  restriction  of  output  by  their  employ- 
ees. All  of  them  considered  that  under  present  conditions  brick- 
layers were  doing  enough  work.  Representatives  of  the  union  assert 
that  bricklaj'ers  are  doing  all  that  they  could  do  with  justice  to 
themselves;  that  they  could  not  do  more  without  a  loss  of  physical 
force,  and  hence  of  eflSciency.  Union  men  say  that  the  present  pace 
is  really  too  rapid  for  such  hard  work,  as  it  breaks  a  man  down,  and 
he  can  not  keep  it  up  after  he  is  45  years  of  age.  The  old  men,  there- 
fore, are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  younger  men.  The 
union,  in  all  localities,  issues  privilege  cards  to  old  or  disabled  men 
permitting  them  to  work  for  less  than  the  standard  wages,  at  a  rate 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  employer  and  the  union.  In  England, 
where  men  work  slower  than  in  America,  the  working  life  of  a  brick- 
layer-during  which  he  maintains  his  full  eflSciency  is  said  to  be  from 
five  to  ten  years  longer  than  in  this  country. 

One  of  tie  largest  contractors  interviewed  in  New  York  City  said : 
"  On  a  common  brick  wall,  18,  20,  or  24  inches  thick,  2,000  brick  is  a 
good  day's  work.  This  is  on  a  straight  wall  or  pier,  but  if  a  lot  of 
plumbing  is  to  be  done,  one  man  could  not  do  so  much  work  in  a  day. 
On  a  front  wall,  fine  work  with  many  openings,  400  to  500  brick  is 
a  day's  work." 

Another  contractor  said:  "  I  think  brick  masons  do  an  average 
day's  work."  Asked  whether  they  did  as  much  now  in  8  hours  as 
formerly  in  10,  he  replied :  "  No ;  but  I  believe  a  man  might  do  as 
much  in  9  hours  as  in  10.  If  a  man  works  too  long  hours,  he  is  phys- 
ically unable  to  keep  it  up.  It  would  be  an  exceptionally  strong  man 
who  could  keep  up  bricklaying  for  10  hours  at  a  good  rate.    There 
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is  no  general  complaint  here  about  brick  masons,  and  I  have  none  to 
make  about  them  myself." 

An  officer  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  said :  "On  an  ordinary 
straight  side  wall  men  average  about  1,800  brick  a  day;  on  a  first- 
class  front  wall  760  would  be  a  good  day's  work.  I  do  not  know  any 
laborer  who  works  to  his  full  capacity.  You  can  not  expect  this  of 
a  man,  at  least  every  man,  to  keep  it  up  all  the  time.  If  a  man  has  a 
fine  horse  which  he  wishes  to  win  in  a  race  he  will  not  run  him  every 
day.  Bricklayers  do  more  now  than  formerly.  One  reason  is  be- 
cause of  the  hoisting  machinery,  another  is  because  they  specialize 
their  work,  one  doing  front  work,  another  party  wall  work,  etc. 
The  union  demands  that  every  member  shall,  before  admission,  stand 
an  examination." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Moffett,  editor  of  the  Bricklayer  and  Mason,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union,  said : 

It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  bricks  that  a  good 
bricklayer  should  lay  in  a  day.  The  number  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  bricks,  the  kind  of  bond,  the  kind  of  mortar,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work.  Using  the  brick  commonly  used  in  New  York  (front 
brick,  8 J  by  4  by  2 J,  and  ordinary  brick,^8  by  3^  by  2 J),  a  bricklayer 
on  tenement  houses  lays  from  800  to  1,000  bricks  a  day  on  fronts 
with  colored  mortar,  and  1,400  on  rear  walls  and  1,600  on  side  or 
party  walls  with  ordinary  mortar.  Where  walls  are  from  18  to  32 
mches  thick,  a  bricklayer  can  lay  from  2,000  to  2,200  bricks  a  day  in 
cement,  and  probably  3,000  in  mortar.  A  greater  output  is  obtamed 
on  foundation  walls.  The  brick  walls  of  sky  scrapers  are  never  over 
13  inches  thick,  and  some  of  them  only  9  inches.  Fine  work  is  done 
up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  story,  but  above  that  the  work  is  slashed. 

There  is  no  rule  about  pace  making,  although  a  man  may  be  re- 
monstrated with  if  he  works  too  hard,  not  by  the  union,  but  by  indi- 
viduals. Bricklayers  object  to  their  fellow-workmen  botching  their 
work.  The  best  men  are  usually  put  on  the  end;  they  are  usually 
more  accurate  and  sometimes  faster.  Until  a  course  is  finished  the 
line  can  not  be  raised  for  the  next  course.  Foremen  will  not  permit 
a  fast  man  to  help  a  slow  man.  Though  the  foreman  is  a  member  of 
the  union,  the  union  does  not  expect  him  to  disregard  his  obligation  to 
his  employer.  The  contractors  through  their  unrestricted  power  of 
dismissal  have  great  power  to  force  up  speed. 

Speed  varies  with  nationality.  The  Americans  work  fastest;  then 
come  the  English  and  Canadians,  and  finally  the  Germans.  The  for- 
eigners find  it  hard  at  first  to  keep  up.  Some  bricklayers  from  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  come  to  the  United  States  and  work  during 
the  summer  season,  on  account  of  the  higher  wages  here,  then  return 
home,  but  not  a  great  many  do  this.  Bricklayers  in  England  do  not 
work  so  hard  as  bricklayers  in  America.  They  lay  400  to  500  bricks 
a  day  on  fine  work,  but  they  are  allowed  time  to  do  their  work  right. 
Americans  use  largely  soft  mortar,  while  Englishmen  use  hard  mor- 
tar and  pound  in  the  brick;  but  the  British  method,  though  slower, 
is  better. 

In  the  United  States  the  best  bricklaying  was  done  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  old  Philadelphia  pressed  brick  layers  were  famous  the  world 
over,  and  they  introduced  pressed  bricklaying  all  over  this  country, 
but  even  in  Philadelphia  this  fine  bricklaying  is  going  out  with  the 
adoption  of  colored  mortar.  When  white  mortar  is  used  without  care 
the  bricks  are  splashed  and  spotted,  and  thus  the  slovenliness  of  the 
workman  is  made  apparent.  But  when  mortar  of  the  color  of  the 
brick,  or  nearly  so,  is  used,  blemishes  caused  J:>y  splashes  are  not  so 
apparent. 

Bricklaying  is  monotonous,  hard,  and  very  dangerous  work.  The 
higher  the  building  the  more  dangerous  the  wort:,  as  the  sense  of 
insecurity  increases.  Men  work  on  boards,  and  lay  bricks  rapidly 
while  down  on  their  knees.  The  danger  is  increased  by  the  increased 
speed.    Speed  has  greatly  increased  miring  the  last  10  years. 

The  increased  tendency  to  do  rapid  work  is  largely  due  to  specu- 
lative builders,  who  care  only  for  cheap  construction  in  order  to  be 
able  to  sell  their  houses  cheaper.  Men  lay  25  per  cent  more  bricks 
now  than  they  did  10  years  ago,  but  except  for  the  advantage  of  hoist- 
ing machinery,  all  the  additional  speed  has  been  at  the  ei^pense  of 
good  workmanship. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  rapid  work  on  the  bricklayer  is  to  reduce 
his  working  life.  When  45  years  old  the  men  find  it  hard  to  compete 
with  younger  men.  Formerly  this  was  not  the  case.  Old  men  can 
leave  the  metropolis  and  go  to  smaller  towns.  The  pace  is  not  so 
swift  in  the  smaller  towns,  but  oven  in  them  there  has  been  the  same 
relative  increase  as  compared  with  former  times. 

ST7MMABT  OF  SPEED  IN  NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

Summarizing  the  estimates  that  have  been  quoted  as  to  the  rate  of 
bricklaying  in  New  York,  the  following  facts  appear: 

On  heavy  sewer  work,  bricks  being  laid  in  ordinary  mortar,  brick- 
layers range  from  2,500  to  4,500  per  day,  2,500  being  the  amount  done 
on  the  invert,  and  4,500  the  greatest  number  laid  by  the  fastest  work- 
men on  the  arch  and  base. 

On  walls  from  18  to  32  inches  thick  the  estimates  range  from  2,000 
to  3,000,  the  bricks  being  laid  in  ordinary  mortar.  An  estimate  given 
for  bricks  laid  with  cement  in  walls  of  this  thickness  is  2,000  per  day. 

On  tenement-house  work  the  estimates  run  as  follows:  On  party 
walls  from  1,600  to  1,800  per  man  per  day.  On  rear  walls  the  esti- 
mates vary  from  800  to  1,400.  On  front  walls  the  estimates  vary 
from  600  to  1,000,  while  on  very  fine  fronts  one  estimate  is  400  to  500. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  estimates  are  based  upon  8  hours 
per  day,  with  brick  of  the  sizes  ordinarily  used  in  New  York,  with 
ordinary  mortar  for  party  walls  and  colored  mortar  for  front  and 
rear  walls,  American  bond  in  all  cases. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  substantial  agreement  in  the  esti- 
mates for  bricklapng  on  party  walls.  In  the  estimates  for  rear  and 
front  walls  there  are  considerable  differences,  but  they  seem  to  be  on 
account  of  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  work.^  On  some  fronts 
there  is  more  ornamentation  than  on  others.    Differences  in  qualities 
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or  character  of  work  arise  from  different  purposes  of  the  builder,  with 
reference  to  whether  he  intends  to  sell  the  building  for  a  profit  or  to 
keep  it  for  an  investment;  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  a  speculative 
job  or  what  is  called  "  contract  work."  In  the  foregoing  where  there 
is  considerable  range  in  the  estimates  on  the  same  kind  of  work  the 
higher  estimates  refer  to  speculative  work,  while  the  lower  estimates 
refer  to  contract  work,  or,  in  one  case,  to  very  fine  work.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  on  fine  brick  work  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  the  estimates  for  England  and  New  York,  while  on  common 
work  and  speculative  work  the  average  is  much  lower  m  England  than 
it  is  in  New  York. 

SPEED  IN  CHICAGO  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  officer  of  the  local  bricklayers'  union  in  Chicago  testified  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  in  1900  that  "  in  the  cities  of  Liverpool 
and  London  the  bricklayers  lay  400  brick  a  day — ^that  is  their  limit." 
It  being  suggested  that  "  the  English  are  proverbially  slow,"  he  said, 
*'  I  wish  we  could  be  that."  («)     He  also  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Does  your  union  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  do  in  a  day ! — ^A.  No.  I  want  to  cite  here  that  we  used  to  work 
10  hours  in  the  city  of  Chicago  prior  to  1883  and  1884.  In  those  days 
we  used  to  lay,  on  an  average,  on  an  ordinary  wall,  about  1,000  bricks 
a  day ;  that  is,  a  12-inch  wall.  Now,  we  work  8  hours,  and  we  have 
got  to  lay  up  1,000  more  than  that.  When  1  was  a  boy,  serving  my 
own  time  at  the  trade,  a  man  used  to  have  a  chance  to  smoke.  Now  a 
man  can  not  come  down  off  the  wall  for  any  reason  whatever.  A 
bricklayer  has  a  space  of  5  or  6  feet,  maybe,  and  we  have  men  who  get 
a  little  more  space.  The  foreman  says,  "  Let  her  go."  Up  goes  the 
line.  "  Let  her  go  up."  It  goes  again.  And  these  men  have  got  to 
keep  this  gait  up  along  this  wall,  and  if  a  man  has  to  come  down  for 
any  reason,  many  a  time  he  is  put  off  the  wall.  He  can  not  stand  there 
four  hours,  maybe.  But  those  men  are  working  the  hardest  gait 
they  can.  I  have  worked  so  hard  that  my  wife  had  to  push  me  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning,  I  was  so  stiff. 

Q.  Does  that  man  have  to  fill  up  that  gap  ? — ^A.  I  have  had  to  keep 
up  to  them  until  I  was  tired. 

Q.  You  had  to  do  it  until  you  got  it  filled  up,  8  hours? — A.  Yes; 
8  hours ;  and  they  say,  "  What  kind  of  an  eye  have  you  got !  Come 
down  here  and  fill  that  up." 

Q.  And  then,  the  men  are  practically  on  an  equality  in  the  amount 
of  work? — ^A.  The  fast  man  is  the  measure;  what  they  call  the 
dog  driver. 

Q.  The  fastest  man  is  the  thermometer  for  the  others?  The  others 
have  got  to  keep  pace? — A.  You  understand,  for  these  men  on  the 
comer  they  pick  out  the  fast  men. 

Q.  He  leads,  and  the  others  must  keep  up  to  him  ? — A.  The  man 
on  the  corner  has  only  just  a  few  bricks  on  the  comer  to  keep  the 
thing  going.    The   other   fellow   takes   from  him   and   the   third 
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man^  from  him,  and  you  have  so  many  brick.  You  have  sometimes 
8,  sometimes  6,  sometimes  7.  I  have  worked  on  a  pier  14  brick 
and  the  other  fellow  had  2;  sometimes  I  have  only  had  2  and  the 
other  fellow  14.    He  had  to  lay  his  14  brick  while  I  laid  2. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  workman  can  not  keep  up  at  the  pace  set; 
is  he  disdiarged! — A.  They  are  discharged;  they  can  not  get  any- 
thing to  do  if  they  fail.  («) 

A  prominent  Chicago  mason  builder,  interviewed  in  1903,  said : 

On  tenement-house  pressed-brick  fronts  400  bricks  a  day  is  average 
work.  If  the  mortar  is  spread  the  average  would  be  760.  Lime 
mortar  is  most  commonly  used  here.  A  bricklayer  spreads  for,  say, 
five  bricks  each  stroke  and  makes  two  strokes  before  laying  brick. 
With  gauge  mortar  (half  lime,  and  half  cement)  he  spreads  for 
about  SIX  bricks — ^with  cement  from  three  to  four.  With  Imie  mortar 
a  man  should  lay  15  per  cent  more  brick  than  with  cement,  and  with 
gauge  mortar  he  should  lay  15  per  cent  more  bricks  than  with  lime 
mortar.  On  tenement  side  walls  12  to  16  mches  thick  the  average 
here  is  1,250  a  day. 

An  officer  of  the  Chicago  Masons  and  Builders'  Association  said : 

The  usual  size  of  common  brick  used  here  is  8J  by  4  by  2f .  The 
average  here  on  tenement  fronts  is  400  bricks  a  day  if  "buttered," 
800  if  spread.  On  side  walls,  12  to  10  inches  thick,  the  average  is 
1,500  a  day.  All  the  above  is  on  the  basis  of  lin^ie  mortar.  With 
cement  a  man  would  lay  1,200  on  side  walls,  or  20  per  cent  less. 

The  fastest  method  of  work  is  to  spread  the  mortar  with  two 
strokes  of  the  trowel,  and  then  with  both  hands  lay  the  brick  on  the 
wall  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  bed  of  mortar.  This  is  a  good  deal 
faster  than  the  buttering  system. 

An  officer  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union  in 
Chicago  said : 

Ordinary  brick  here  are  8J  by  4  by  2J.  The  average  here  on  tene- 
ment fronts  is  500  pressed  brick  a  day,  laid  in  colored  mortar.  On 
party  walls,  16,  12,  and  8  inches  thick,  the  average  is  2,000,  on  rear 
walls  1,200  to  1,500,  all  laid  in  ordinary  mortar.  Variations  in  sizes 
of  brick  make  but  little  difference.  When  a  man  gets  used  to  the 
weight  of  a  large  size  brick  he  can  lay  about  as  many  in  a  day  as  he 
can  of  brick  of  smaller  size,  hence  he  can  lay  a  greater  bulk  of  wall 
with  the  larger  brick. 

A  prominent  master  mason  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  interviewed  in 
1903,  said: 

Formerly  there  were  artists  among  bricklayers  in  Philadelphia. 
The  courses  they  laid  were  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
and  as  straight  as  could  be.  This  was  called  "tuck  work,"  and 
it  was  done  slowly.  That  was  25  to  30  years  ago.  The  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  1876  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  changing  the 
style  of  work  in  Philadelphia.  Bricklaying  is  as  good  and  sub- 
stantial now  as  it  was  then,  but  the  appearance  is  not  so  good. 

On  the  standard  dwelling  house  the  average  Philadelphia  brick- 
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layer  lays  500  in  colored  mortar  on  front  walls,  in  ordinary  mortar 
1^00  on  party  walls,  American  bond.  Bricks  laid  on  front  walls'  are 
"  buttered  "  on  4  sides.  Side  walls  are  spread  for  6  brick  with  mortar 
and  for  1  or  2  brick  with  cement. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  men  do  not  do  as  much  per  hour,  working 
8  hours,  as  they  did  formerly  working  10  hours  a  day.  The  starts  and 
stops  being  more  frequent  may  account  for  a  smaller  output  per  hour. 
Time  is  always  lost  m  starts  and  stops,  but  outside  of  that  there  is 
probably  not  much  difference  between  the  output  per  hour  now  and 
what  it  was  under  the  10-hour  system.  However,  on  walls  16  or  20 
inches  thick,  or  over,  bricklayers  will  not  now  spread  mortar  and 
then  lay  brick  in  the  bed  of  mortar  with  both  hands,  as  they  did  20 
years  ago.  There  seems  to  be  a  secret  understanding  among  them  not 
to  do  this.  They  do  not  work  that  way  now,  but  keep  the  trowel  in 
one  hand  all  the  time. 

PLASTERERS. 

The  Operative  Plasterers'  International  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  was  organized  in  1882.  It  includes  nearly  all  the 
plasterers  in  the  larger  towns  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  New  England  States,  in  some  parts  of  the  South, 
and  generally  in  small  places  plastering  is  done  by  men  who  are 
members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union. 

NEW  YOKE  CITT. 

The  plasterers  of  New  York  City  have  a  strong  local  union  called 
the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society.  In  the  fall  of  1902  several  dis- 
putes arose  between  this  society  and  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  resulted  in  a  number  of  strikes.  A  settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  was  not  reached  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a 
working  agreement  was  signed  by  representatives  of  both  organiza- 
tions, to  remain  in  force  until  May  1,  1904.  This  is  the  first  agree- 
ment between  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  and  Operative 
Plasterers'  Society  since  May,  1900.  The  new  agreement  provides 
that  no  member  of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  shall  work  for 
any  employer  who  does  not  comply  with  the  agreement,  and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  shall  employ  any  plas- 
terer who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Operative  Plas- 
terers' Society.  The  agreement  contains  the  following  provisions 
regarding  strikes  and  arbitration :  '' 

Strikes  are  permissible,  (1)  for  nonpayment  of  wages  on  pay  day; 
(2)  against  non  or  delinquent  members. 

A  committee  of  five  men  from  each  association  shall  constitute  an 
arbitration  conmiittee,  to  whom  all  grievances  shall  be  referred,  and 
they  shall  be  vested  with  full  power  to  act  In  case  of  dispute  tiiiey 
shall  have  power  to  call  in  a  disinterested  party  who  shall  act  as 
umpire,  who  must  be  acceptable  to  each  of  them.  Then  lay  the  griev- 
ance fairly  before  him.    His  decision  must  be  binding  on  both  soci- 
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eties.  This  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  call  of  Ihe  president  or 
chairman  of  either  society. 

That  charges  brought  against  a  member  of  either  association  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  committee  and  settled. 

The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  shall  not  order  a  strike  against 
the  members  of  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association,  collectively  or 
individually,  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  Operative  Plasterers' 
Society  leave  the  work  of  a  member  of  the  Emploving  Plasterers' 
Association  until  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought  before  the  arbi- 
tration committee  for  settlement. 

Before  1903  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  arbitration,  and  when 
strikes  occurred  the  matter  of  settlement  by  arbitration  or  otherwise 
was  considered  after  the  men  quit  work.  By  the  1903  agreement, 
when  disputes  arise,  work  shall  proceed  pending  arbitration. 

The  constitution  of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  provides  that 
foremen  plasterers  shall  be  members  of  that  union,  and  says: 

Any  foreman  insisting  on  rushing  the  men  or  bringing  about  a. 
condition  of  affairs  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  members  of  this 
society,  or  failing  to  do  his  duty  as  herein  prescribed,  on  charges 
being  preferred  against  him,  the  delegate  shall  suspend  him,  and  he 
shall  remain  suspended  until  tried  on  said  charges.  Should  he  be 
found  guilty  he  shall  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  ($50),, or  he  shall  not  be  reco^ized  as  a  foreman  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  at  the  option  of  this  societv ;  and  for  the  second  offense 
he  shall  "be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  ($50),  and  never  again 
be  recognized  as  a  foreman  by  this  society. 

Before  1903,  when  charges  were  brought  against  a  foreman,  he  was 
immediately  suspended,  and  so  remained  until  he  had  been  tried  by 
the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  compelling  the  employer  to  appoint 
another  foreman.  After  one  strike  in  1902  the  Operative  Plasterers' 
Society  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the  foreman.  A  member  of  a 
firm  of  contractors  on  a  large  job  criticized  the  way  some  of  the  work 
had  been  done,  whereupon  the  foreman  said  he  was  interfering  with 
his  business  and  one  of  them  woidd  have  to  quit.  The  foreman  then 
quit,  and  the  same  day  all  the  plasterers  struck,  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  the  foreman  had  been  discharged.  The  contractor  was  informed 
that  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  would  appoint  a  new  foreman, 
but  to  this  he  would  not  agree,  and  the  strike  continued  until  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Society  agreed  to  arbitrate.  The  new  agree- 
ment says: 

No  foreman  in  the  employ  of  a  member  of  the  Employing  Plas- 
terers' Association  shall  be  suspended  or  taken  from  any  job  of  a 
member  of  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  until  his  case  has 
been  submitted  to  the  arbitration  committee  and  their  decision 
rendered. 

This  item  of  the  agreement  is  construed  to  permit  a  contractor  to 
appoint  his  foreman  or  to  change  his  foreman,  but  it  prevents  the 
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Operative  Plasterers'  Society  from  suspending  a  foreman  before 
arbitration  of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  which  makes  a  foreman  liable  to  sus- 
pension and  fine  for  rushing  the  men  under  him  is  omitted  from  the 
agreement.  The  rule  that  a  foreman  must  be  a  member  of  the  Opera- 
tive Plasterers'  Society  is  unchanged,  but  this  agreement  makes  the 
foreman  more  independent  and  secure  in  his  position.  He  does  not 
feel  that  he  must  neglect  the  interest  of  his  employer  to  please  or 
placate  his  fellow-members  in  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society.  He 
may  speak  to  the  men  to  hurry  them  up  without  fear  of  losing  his 
position  as  foreman.  The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  might  still 
fine  a  foreman  for  rushing  his  men,  but  if  he  should  refuse  to  pay  the 
fine  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  could  not  suspend  him  for  non- 
payment without  bringing  the  matter  before  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee, in  which  committee  the  association  of  employers  has  an  equal 
vote  with  the  union  of  plasterers. 

Usually  men  whom  an  employer  intends  to  discharge  are  placed  by 
him  on  jobs  which  are  being  finished,  and  on  completion  they  are  dis- 
missed. If  a  man  is  a  slow  workman  that  reason  is  not  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  for  an  allegation  to  that  effect  might  bring 
on  a  conflict  with  the  union.  The  employer  avoids  such  trouble  by 
telling  the  men  that  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  insists  on  good  workmanship  and 
the  use  of  the  best  materials,  the  agreement  saying: 

All  plastering  on  lath  shall  be  known  as  three-coat  work,  scratch 
coat,  brown  coat,  and  hard  finish.  All  scratch  coat  to  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  browned.  On  fireproof  or  brick  it  shall  be  two 
coats,  brown  coat  and  hard  finish.     *     *     * 

AH  work  must  be  done  in  a  thorough,  workmanlike  manner.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
All  material  must  be  the  best  of  its  several  kinds. 

The  constitution  of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  as  well  as 
the  agreement  with  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association,  contains 
the  following  article  regarding  scale  of  work : 

Section  1.  In  tenement  houses  where  there  are  ten  rooms  and  a 
lobby  or  hallway  to  each  floor  or  flat,  the  time  for  scratch  coating 
rooms  and  hallway  on  said  flat  or  floor  shall  be  two  days,  or  one  day 
each  for  two  men. 

Sec.  2.  The  time  for  browning  in  said  tenement  houses  for  ten 
rooms  and  hallway  shall  be  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

Sec.  3.  In  browning,  where  there  are  extra  rooms  or  extra  dosets, 
there  shall  be  extra  proportionate  time  allowed. 

Sec.  4.  The  time  for  hard  finishing  ten  rooms  and  hallway  in  tene- 
ment houses  shall  be  six  days,  or  three  days  each  for  two  men. 

Sec.  6.  For  cornicing  and  finishing  ceilings  of  rooms  in  tenement 
houses,  the  time  for  ea<ii  room,  with  lour  angle  and  two  break  mitres, 
done  with  a  common  mold,  about  seven  inches  projection,  shall  be 
one  day,  or  one-half  day  each  for  two  men.    When  there  is  a  square 
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Sand,  the  time  shall  be  one  and  one-half  days,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
ay  each  fol:  two  men.  If  a  cove  mold  is  used,  same  time  to  be 
observed  as  above. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  molds  are  extra  large  or  extra  members  or  quarter 
circles  in  panels,  or  extra  panels  on  ceiling,  there  must  be  extra  pro- 
portionate time  allowed. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  larger  tenement  houses,  called  apartment  houses, 
where  there  are  large  front  and  back  rooms  of  about  13  by  16,  and  the 
common  cornice  mold  is  about  ten  inches  in  projection,  the  time  for 
cornicing  such  a  room,  with  four  an^le  and  two  break  mitres  in  it, 
shall  be  three-quarters  of  a  dav  each  for  two  men,  and  when  there  is 
a  square  panel  in  each  room  the  time  shall  be  one  day  each  for  two 
men. 

Sbo.  8.  In  small  rooms,  where  there  are  only  four  mitres,  where  a 
common  mold  of  six  or  seven  inches  or  cove  mold  is  used,  two  men 
shall  cornice  three  and  finish  ceilings  of  said  rooms  in  one  day. 

Sec.  9.  In  private  houses,  known  as  speculation  and  such  like,  all 
cornicing  and  panelling  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  large  and 
small  rooms  in  apartment  houses,  and  if  the  parlors  in  said  private 
houses  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  13  by  16  feet  parlors  of  apart- 
ment houses,  or  the  molds  larger  or  more  difficult  to  work,  or  more 
panelling  on  the  ceiling,  there  must  be  extra  proportionate  time 
allowed. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  not  be  allowable  for  members  to  work  single 
handed  at  any  part  of  the  trade  of  plastering  where  two  men  can 
work  to  advantage. 

These  provisions  are  clearly  restrictions  upon  work.  It  will  be 
noticed,  however,  that  they  apply  only  to  tenement  houses  and  houses 
built  to  sell,  generally  called  speculation  houses.  It  is  admitted  by 
some  contractors  that  the  stint  here  provided  would  be  about  right 
for  really  first-dass  work.  But  tenement  houses  and  speculative 
work  is  not  first-class  work;  and  some  contractors  claim  that  where 
cheap  coQstruction  is  desired  the  men  should  be  allowed  to  do  more 
than  the  stint  allows.  The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  with  a 
good  show  of  reason,  claims  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  rush  men  on 
tenement  houses  and  speculative  work,  and  that  the  limitation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  prevents  rushing,  and,  therefore,  causes 
better  work  to  be  done. 

An  officer  of  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Assodation,  interviewed 
in  regard  to  the  scale  of  work,  said : 

The  stint  does  not  affect  first-class  work,  such  as  members  of  our 
assodation  do.  The  stint  is  not  unfair,  because  if  a  man  does  good 
work  tiie  stint  is  about  all  he  can  do — ^he  won't  have  any  time  for  play 
if  he  does  what  the  scale  calls  for  in  8  hours.  Cheap  work  can  lie 
done  faster,  but  the  union  is  trying  to  raise  instead  of  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  work.  The  trouble  is  that  the  union  does  not  enforce  this 
rule.  We  know  this,  because  contractors  on  cheap  work  could  not 
do  it  at  the  low  price  at  which  they  take  it  if  their  men  worked 
according  to  the  stint.  Work  on  ordinary  tenement  and  apartment 
houaes  and  speculative  houses  is  very  bmn,  and  it  would  oe  well  if 
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the  union  should  raise  the  standard  of  work  on  such  jobs.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  do  not  do  much  tene- 
ment house  work,  and  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the  union  on 
account  of  its  stint. 

One  of  the  largest  contractors,  interviewed  in  regard  to  the  scale 
of  work,  said: 

When  the  agreement  was  formulated  a  scale  of  work  was  inserted, 
and  the  Emptying  Plasterers'  Association  agreed  to  it  in  order  to 
get  other  clauses  inserted.  It  was  a  case  of  mutual  concession  and 
compromise.  The  object  of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  in  hav- 
ing a  stint  was  to  equalize  the  work  and  prevent  the  extra  fast  men 
from  doing  more  than  the  stint  allows.  The  Operative  Plasterers' 
Society  feared  that  if  some  men  should  do  more  than  others  the  em- 
ployer would  discharge  the  poorer  man.  Beallv  the  stint  is  about 
right  if  the  men  would  do  it.  However,  probably  about  one-half  of 
the  men  could  not  do  as  much  as  the  stint.  Perhaps  one- fourth  of 
them  could  do  more  than  the  stint.  When  business  is  dull  some  do 
more.  They  work  harder  because  they  are  afraid  they  will  lose  their 
places.  When  business  is  brisk  they  do  not  work  hard,  because  they 
do  not  fear  they  will  lose  their  places.  The  average  result  all  around 
is  probably  6  per  cent  less  than  the  scale  ordinarily,  and  in  busy 
times  10  per  cent  less. 

Other  contractors  said  that  the  average  amount  of  work  done  was 
nearly  as  much  as  the  stint,  otherwise  the  Employing  Plasterers' 
Association  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  stint.  In  formulating  the 
agreement  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  did  not  strongly 
object  to  the  stint,  but  accepted  it  as  a  working  basis  in  order  to  get 
other  provisions  adopted. 

The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  has  about  2,000  members,  of 
whom  350  are  ornamental  plasterers,  the  remainder  being  called  plain 
plasterers.  The  contractors  also  are  divided  into  ornamental  bosses 
and  plain  bosses.  Ornamental  plastering  is  cast  in  shops  by  members 
of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  and  is  attached  to  the  walls  of 
buildings  under  construction.  Since  1901  the  Operative  Plasterers' 
Society  has  had  a  rule  that  all  cornices,  center  pieces,  panels,  and 
other  ornamental  work  that  could  be  run  with  tools  should  be  so 
run  in  the  building  by  the  plain  plasterers.  When  the  moldings  are 
plain  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  run  them  on  the  walls  than  to  cast  them 
in  a  shop  and  then  stick  them  on  the  walls.  But  if  there  are  many 
bends  in  the  molding,  or  if  it  has  many  ornaments,  it  is  cheaper  to  cast 
them  and  stick  them  up.  Where  a  cornice  or  panel  has  two  or  three 
model  members  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  the  labor  is  saved  by 
casting  it  instead  of  running  it.  The  effect  of  the  rule  of  the  Opera- 
tive Plasterers'  Society  is  that  all  plain  molding  cornices  must  be  rim 
in  the  building,  even  the  comer  pieces.  One  contractor  for  a  bank 
building  who  had  comer  pieces  cast  in  a  shop  was  forced  by  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Society  to  discard  them.    If  the  cornice  design 
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calls  for  dentil  work  or  ornaments  on  moldings,  the  moldings  must  be 
run  on  the  walls  and  the  ornaments  attached  to  the  moldings.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  cost  much  more  to  cast  the  moldings  with  the  orna- 
ments on  them  than  to  cast  the  ornaments  separately,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  cast  the  ornamented  moldings  in  one 
piece,  or  rather  by  sections,  and  to  stick  them  on  the  walls,  than  it 
would  be  to  run  the  moldings  on  the  walls  and  afterwards  attach  the 
shop-made  ornaments.  Following  is  the  clause  referring  to  orna- 
mental work  in  the  present  agreement: 

All  panels,  ceilings,  and  walls  of  an  intricate  design  shall  be  done 
in  the  most  practiced  manner  and  shall  be  placed.on  a  finished  plaster 
surface.  Moldings  of  3^  inches  in  width  or  less,  if  enriched,  allowed 
to  be  stuck  on  a  finished  plaster  surface. 

Before  the  agreement  was  made  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society 
insisted  that  all  moldings  which  possibly  could  be  run  on  the  walls 
should  be  so  done,  and  if  ornamented  the  ornaments  should  be  after- 
wards attached.  This  rule  was  modified  by  the  agreement  so  as  to 
permit  ornamented  moldings  8^  inches  or  less  to  be  cast  in  shops  and 
stuck  up  in  sections,  but  ornamented  moldings  of  greater  width  must 
still  be  run  plain  on  the  walls  and  the  ornaments  afterwards  attached. 
With  this  exception  as  to  narrow  moldings,  only  what  are  called 
strictly  model  members  may  be  cast  in  shops  and  then  stuck  on  the 
surface  of  the  walls. 

The  contractors  claim  that  the  object  of  this  rule  is  to  provide  more 
work  for  the  plasterers.  Some  assert  that  on  a  big  job,  such  as  a 
large  hotel,  the  work  could  be  done  one- fourth  cheaper,  and  the  very 
ornamental  parts  one-half  cheaper,  if  it  were  left  to  the  contractor  to 
decide  what  should  be  run  and  what  should  be  cast 

Journeymen  plasterers  admit  that  more  time  is  required  to  run 
cornices  on  the  wall  and  then  attach  ornaments  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  cast  ornamented  cornices  and  stick  them  up,  but  they  justify 
the  rule  because  some  cornices  cast  in  shops  are  of  very  flimsy  con- 
struction, so  thin  as  to  be  unsubstantial.  Even  the  better  contractors 
admit  that  contractors  on  cheap  jobs  are  inclined  to  skimp  their  work, 
and  that  but  for  this  rule  such  contractors  would  cast  and  stick  up 
cornices  of  inferior  quality.  Flimsy  cornices  may  be  cast  in  shops, 
but  usually  all  cornices  run  on  the  walls  are  solid  and  substantial. 

One  reason  why  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  insists  on  run- 
ning moldings  on  walls  is  that  the  plain  plasterers  consider  that  they 
should  have  some  of  the  lighter  work,  as  well  as  the  heavy.  Applying 
three  coats  to  walls  and  ceilings  is  hard  work,  requiring  many  changes 
of  position  and  being  a  constant  strain  on  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  Although  the  ornamental  plasterers  are  members  of  the  Opera- 
tive Plasterers'  Society,  the  plain  plasterers  are  very  largely  in  the 
majority,  and  they  maintain  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  they  should 
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be  allowed  to  run  all  the  moldings  on  the  walls,  so  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  some  of  the  lighter  work. 

Like  members  of  other  unions,  plasterers  are  opposed  to  a  con- 
tractor subletting  work  to  a  contractor  for  the  same  kind  of  work, 
because  there  is  a  tendenojr  among  subcontractors  to  rush  their  men. 
In  1902  there  was  a  strike  on  a  large  job  in  New  York  City,  for  which 
there  were  two  contractors,  a  plain  boss  and  an  ornamental  boss.  The 
strike  was  against  having  two  bosses.  The  new  agreement  provides 
that  a  plain  boss  can  sublet  the  ornamental  work,  and  the  ornamental 
b6ss  can  sublet  the  plain  work,  the  only  exception  being  that  if  certain 
rooms  are  reserved  to  be  finished  later  and  these  rooms  are  to  be  richly 
decorated,  both  the  plain  and  ornamental  plastering  must  be  done  by 
the  same  contractor,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  all  of  the  plastering  in 
such  rooms  must  be  done  by  the  ornamental  contractor,  because  plain 
contractors  are  not  usually  equipped  for  doing  ornamental  work. 

Prior  to  April,  1902,  journeymen  plasterers  were  paid  $4  a  day  of 
eight  hours;  from  then  until  July  1,  1903,  $5  a  day;  since  the  latter 
date  they  have  been  paid  $5.50  a  day.  Overtime  and  holiday  work 
are  reckoned  as  double  time.  Employers  may  pay  more  than  $5.50, 
but  it  is  not  usual  for  more  to  be  paid  except  in  very  busy  times, 
when  one  employer  will  try  to  teke  men  from  another  employer.  The 
wages  of  foremen  are  usually  $6  a  day. 

On  country  work  done  by  a  New  York  contractor,  traveling  ex- 
penses must  be  paid  to  and  from  the  job  and  the  time  spent  in  travel- 
ing is  paid  for.  Before  1903  all  board  of  plasterers  on  country  work 
was  paid  for  by  the  contractor,  but  under  the  new  agreement  board  is 
paid  for  plasterers  only  on  percentage  jobs — ^that  is,  jobs  done  by  day 
work  and  not  taken  on  a  contract-price  basis — or  jobs  lasting  less  than 
2  weeks. 

Local  unions  outside  New  York  City  do  not  like  to  have  local  work 
taken  away  from  them  by  New  York  men,  but  at  only  a  few  places 
outside  the  larger  cities  are  local  unions  strong  enough  to  fight  New 
York  City  unions.  The  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  is  the  only 
plasterers'  union  in  New  York  City.  In  neighboring  localities 
plasterers  are  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International 
Union.  In  1901  members  of  this  union  in  a  town  near  New  York 
City  struck  against  the  employment  of  members  of  the  Operative 
Plasterers'  Society  from  the  city,  and  in  sympathy  with  them  the 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  other  local  mechanics  struck. 
After  a  strike  of  8  weeks  it  was  agreed  that  one-half  of  the  plasterers 
might  be  from  the  city  and  one-half  local  men.  It  then  became  the 
established  custom  that  on  country  jobs  contractors  might  employ 
city  men  and  local  men  in  equal  proportions,  all,  however,  to  be  paid 
the  city  rate  of  wages.  New  York  contractors  complained  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  forced  to  pay  city  wages  to  local  men,  who  were  not 
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pfiid  such  high  wages  by  local  contractors  and  who  were  not  so  skilled 
as  city  workmen.  At  the  instance  of  the  Employing  Plasterers' 
Association  of  New  York  the  rule  was  modified,  and  the  agreement 
now  provides  that — 

It  diall  be  permissible  for  members  of  the  Employing  Plasterers' 
Association  to  hire  one-half  local  men  at  local  union  rates. 

In  formulating  the  agreement  the  Employing  Plasterers'  Associ- 
ation conceded  that  wages  should  remain  $5  a  day,  as  they  had  been 
since  April,  1902,  and  that  they  should  be  increased  to  $5.50  after 
July  1,  1903.  The  agreement  bound  the  contractor  to  employ  only 
members  of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society,  but  this  rule  had  pre- 
viously been  in  effect  The  contractors  under  this  agreement  agreed 
to  the  rate  of  work,  as  this  stint  had  been  in  effect  for  several  years. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  important  concessions  made  by  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Society  in  the  agreement  of  1903-4,  referred 
to  above: 

Members  of  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society  will  work  for  such 
contractors  only  as  comply  with  the  agreement. 

All  disputes  are  to  be  arbitrated,  work  to  proceed  pending  arbi- 
tration. 

Employers  may  appoint  or  change  their  foremen. 

No  foreman  may  be  suspended  by  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Society 
before  his  case  has  been  arbitrated. 

The  rule  prohibiting  a  foreman  from  rushing  his  men  was  omitted 
from  the  agreement. 

Ornamental  moldings,  81  inches  or  less  wide,  may  be  cast  solid  in 
shops  and  stuck  on  the  waDs. 

A  plain  contractor  may  sublet  the  ornamental  plastering,  and  the 
ornamental  contractor  may  sublet  the  plain  plastering,  but  all  plas- 
tering in  richly  decorated  rooms  must  be  done  by  the  same  contractor. 

Local  union  wages,  instead  of  New  York  wages,  are  to  be  paid  to 
local  union  plasterers  employed  by  a  New  York  contractor  on  country 
work,  not  over  half  of  the  plasterers  on  such  work  to  be  local  men. 

The  board  of  plasterers  on  countrv  work  is  not  to  be  paid  by  the 
contractor,  except  that  the  board  of  New  York  plasterers  on  country 
work  is  to  be.  paid  by  the  contractor  on  percentage  jobs  or  jobs  lasting 
less  than  two  weeks. 

OHICAOO. 

Chicago  plastering  contractors  claim  that  shortly  before  the  lockout 
of  1900  plasterers  had  the  habit  of  restricting  output;  that  they 
seemed  to  have  an  understanding  that  they  would  do  only  so  much  a 
day.  Contractors  who  were  consulted  in  1908  stated  that  they  had 
little  ground  for  complaint  in  1900  and  before,  as  the  apparent  restric- 
tion of  the  plasterers  did  not  amount  to  more  tiian  10  per  cent,  the  out- 
put now  being  compared  with  the  output  just  before  the  lockout,  when 
H.  Doa  734,  68-2 ^20 
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the  restriction  was  most  observable.  The  present  (1903)  average 
output  for  three-coat  work  is  said  to  be  125  to  130  square  yards  for 
scratch  coat,  60  square  yards  for  brown  coat,  60  square  yards  for  white 
or  finish  coat.  The  contractors  admit  that  the  plasterers  have  always 
given  them  first-class  work  as  to  quality,  and  that  they  are  now  doing 
all  they  can. 

The  Chicago  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Journeymen  Plasterers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Society 
of  Chicago,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Operative  Plasterers'  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  agree- 
ment continues  for  3  years  from  April  1, 1903.    The  agreement  says: 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  during  his  working  day.  Each  man  shall  do  a  fair  and 
honest  day's  work. 

The  contractors  say  that  this  is  fairly  lived  up  to  by  the  journey- 
men.   The  agreement  says : 

All  work  shall  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  poor  work 
shall  be  done  over  again  by  the  man  doing  it,  upon  his  own  time  and 
without  expense  to  the  contractor. 

Wages  are  56J  cents  an  hour,  8  hours  constituting  a  working  day. 

Each  employer  is  allowed  two  apprentices. 

Foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

On  every  job  on  which  there  is  both  plain  and  ornamental  plaster- 
ing, both  kinds  of  plastering  must  be  done  by  the  same  contractor, 
the  agreement  saying: 

All  ornamental  plastering  upon  any  building  or  job  shall  be  let 
with  or  to  the  contractor  having  the  plain  plastering  upon  such  build- 
ing or  job,  and  no  member  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers'  Protective 
and  Benevolent  Society  shall  be  permitted  to  work  upon  anv  building 
or  job  where  the  ornamental  plastering  is  let  to  other  than  the  plaster- 
ing contractor  having  the  contract  for  the  plain  plastering  on  such 
building  or  job. 

The  rule  is  that  all  moldings  must  be  run  in  place,  and  ornaments 
planted  in,  except  where  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  moldings  in  place 
and  except  where  the  ornamental  plaster  is  cast  and  stuck  up  from 
corner  to  comer  or  miter  to  miter,  the  agreement  saying : 

Any  ornamental  plasteriag  work  may,  be  cast  complete  and  stuck 
up  by  members  of  the  Journeymen  Plasterers'  Protective  and  Benevo- 
lent Society,  provided  such  ornamental  plaster  be  cast  from  miter  to 
miter. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes. 
The  provision  regarding  sympathetic  strikes  is  different  from  such 
provision  in  other  agreements.    It  says : 

A  ^yrmpathetic  strike  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement, 
provided  that  the  trade  in  whose  interest  the  sympathetic  strike  is 
to  be  called  offer  and  are  refused  arbitration  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 
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The  plain  plasterers  in  Philadelphia  are  members  of  the  Operative 
Plasterers'  International  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.   The  ornamental  plasterers  belong  to  another  union. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  plain  plasterers  for  one  year  from  June  1, 
1903,  is  50  cents  an  hour,  a  working  day  being  8  hours.  Foremen 
who  use  tools  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

The  rules  of  the  unions  permit  contractors  to  do  plain  plastering  or 
ornamental  plastering  or  both.  An  officer  of  the  Master  Plasterers' 
Association  and  other  contractors  who  were  interviewed  (190»3)  said 
that  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  about  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  their  employees.  Occasionally,  they  said,  there  are  shirkers,  but 
as  a  rule,  the  men  do  a  fair  day's  work.  If  a  man  in  not  satisfactory 
he  is  discharged.  When  business  becomes  dull  the  poorer  men  are 
discharged. 

Contractors  said  that  their  men  average  30  square  yards  of  fin- 
ished three-coat  work  a  day,  or  90  yards  of  one  coat  a  day  on  ordi- 
nary spaces  where  there  kre  not  a  great  many  curves  or  corners.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  less  than  one-half  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
Chicago,  but  the  Philadelphia  contractors  consider  it  a  good  day's 
work.  The  difference  is  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  which  in  Phila- 
delphia is  usually  much  superior  to  that  in  Chicago. 

The  rule  in  Philadelphia  is  that  any  molding  which  can  be  run  in 
the  building  must  be  run  on  the  walls,  and  ornaments  stuck  on.  The 
secretary  of  the  Master  Plasterers'  Association  thinks  this  is  a  good 
rule.    He  said: 

You  can  make  truer,  better  moldings  b^  running  them  than  by 
casting  them,  for  castings  will  almost  invariably  twist  and  are  liable 
to  crack,  because  ^ere  is  nothing  to  hold  two  pieces  together  except 
a  little  plaster  squeezed  into  the  joint.  We  always  run  plain  mold- 
ings in  me  buildmg  and  they;  can  usually  be  run  as  cheaply  as  to  cast 
them  and  put  them  up.  Besides,  they  are  sharper  and  cleaner  if  run 
than  if  cast  and  stuck  up.  The  effect  of  running  moldings  is  much 
better. 

Where  a  large  number  of  moldings  a  foot  or  two  long  is  to  be  used, 
the  rules  permit  a  length  of  moldings  to  be  cast,  which  is  then  cut  up 
into  the  required  lengths. 

STEUCTURAL  IRON  WORKERS. 

NEW  YOBX  OITY. 

Until  1908  the  structural  iron  workers  of  New  York  were  organ- 
ized in  a  local  branch  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers  of  America.  The  New  York  contractors 
have  an  association  called  the  Iron  League.  No  agreements  have 
been  made  between  this  union  and  the  league,  but  the  union  has  made 
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annual  agreements  with  individual  contractors  and  firms.  The  agree- 
ment signed  for  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1902,  provided  that  for  a 
working  day  of  8  hours  iron  workers  should  be  paid  a  minimum  of 
60  cents  an  hour,  and  notice  was  given  that  the  rate  would  be  in- 
creased to  56i  cents  after  May  1,  1903.  The  union,  during  1902, 
prohibited  the  employment  of  helpers  at  less  than  the  regular  rate 
of  50  cents  an  hour,  consequently  no  iron  workers  worked  for  less 
than  $4  a  day.  In  some  cases  $4.25  or  $4.50  was  paid,  but  this  extra 
was  paid  for  skill  and  not  for  speed. 

Foremen  were  required  to  be  members  of  the  union. 

The  form  of  agreement  in  1902  between  the  union  and  contractors 
provided  that  disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the  union  to 
choose  one  arbitrator,  the  employer  one,  and  those  two  to  select  a 
third,  work  to  proceed  pending  arbitration.  This  agreement  was 
violated  in  several  instances.  The  clause  referring  to  arbitration 
provided  that  the  agreement  should  not  be  construed  to  prevent  sym- 
pathetic strikes. 

In  April,  1903,  an  extensive  strike  throughout  the  country  was 

■ordered  against  the  American  Bridge  Company,  and  at  its  close  an 

agreement  was  made  covering  all  cities  and  all  matters  except  wages, 

which  were  to  be  left  to  local  adjustment.    This  agreement  contained 

clauses  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  placed  on  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  any  workman  during  working  hours.  There  shall  be 
no  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  machmery  or  tools  or  as  to  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  same. 

There  shall  be  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  emplojnaient  of  fore- 
men. 

This  agreement  was  repudiated  by  the  local  union  in  New  York 
and  strikes  and  lockouts  resulted.  Shortly  thereafter  the  New  York 
employers  submitted  the  arbitration  plan,  which  the  union  also  re- 
fused to  accept.  The  contractors  thereupon  employed  nonunion  men 
and  encouraged  them  to  organize  a  new  union.  The  new  union,  called 
the  New  York  Housesmiths'  Union,  accepted  the  plan  of  arbitration. 

A  trade  agreement  between  the  New  York  Iron  Ijeague  and  the 
New  York  Housesmiths'  Union,  entered  into  November  19,  1903,  to 
continue  in  force  until  January  1,  1905,  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions: The  contractors  agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the  New 
York  Housesmiths'  Union,  but  in  case  the  union  is  unable  to  supply 
enough  competent  workmen,  the  contractors  may  hire  other  men. 
The  union  may  admit  such  men  to  membership  and  the  contractors 
will  not  prevent  them  from  joining  the  union.    The  agreement  says : 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  placed  by  any  workman  or  the  union 
upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  by  any  man  during  work- 
ing hours.    There  shall  be  no  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  mg^hinery 
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or  tools,  or  as  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  construction  or 
erection  of  material. 

The  agreement  provides  that  ^^  there  shall  be  no  restriction  what- 
ever as  to  the  employment  of  foremen,"  and  that  foremen  "  are  not 
to  be  or  become  members  of  any  union  whatever.''  The  union  is  to 
appoint  a  steward  on  each  job. 

The  agreement  further  provides:  "The  ratio  of  apprentices  on 
structural  work  to  be  not  more  than  1  apprentice  to  every  7  skilled 
mechanics,  and  in  the  case  of  finishers  not  more  than  1  apprentice  to 
4  skilled  finishers." 

Wages  shall  be  as  follows :  All  men  employed  on  structural  work, 
56 J  cents  per  hour;  finishers,  56 J  cents  per  hour;  finishers'  helpers, 
37^  cents  per  hour;  apprentices,  25  cents  per  hour.  Eight  hours  con- 
stitute a  working  day.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
a  half;  Simday  and  holiday  work  at  double  time. 

The  union  agreed  "  not  to  take  part  in  any  sympathetic  strike  what- 
soever "  and  not  to  strike  for  any  cause  until  after  the  grievance  has 
been  submitted  to  a  joint  board  of  conciliation,  composed  of  three 
employers  and  three  members  of  the  union,  with  an  umpire,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Early  in  1904  there  was  a  consolidation  of  the  New  York  House- 
smiths'  Union  with  the  New  York  branch,  called  Local  No.  2,  of  the 
International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers. 
The  basis  of  reorganization  was  that  the  two  rival  unions  should  be 
dissolved  and  from  them  should  be  formed  four  locals,  which  should 
receive  charters  from  the  International  Association.  These  four 
locals  consist  of  one  local  in  New  York  of  structural  men,  one  in  New 
York  of  finishers  and  tlieir  helpers,  one  in  Brooklyn  of  structural 
men,  and  one  in  Jersey  City  of  structural  men,  the  latter  to  include 
men  in  Paterson. 

After  this  reorganization  an  agreement  was  made  by  the  union  and 
a  committee  of  employers  representing  the  Iron  League,  the  Employ- 
ers' Association  of  Architectural  Iron  Workers,  the  Ornamental 
Bronze  and  Iron  Masters,  the  Wire  Work  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association.  This  agree- 
ment ratifies  the  above  agreement  with  the  Housesmiths'  Union,  with 
a  few  amendments.  One  amendment  reads :  "  The  vicious  and  crimi- 
nal element  of  both  parties  to  be  eliminated."  Another  amendment 
provides  that  apprentices  shall  receive  81^  cents  an  hour. 

OHICAGO. 

The  housesmiths  in  Chicago,  who  do  the  structural  ironwork  on 
buildings,  belong  to  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers.  This  association  has  an  agreement  with 
the  contractors,  who  are  combined  in  the  Architectural  Iron  League. 
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The  agreement  extends  from  April  1,  1908,  to  May  1,  1904.  It 
includes  the  platform  of  principles  of  the  Building  Contractors' 
Council  of  Chicago. 

A  clause  in  the  agreement  says :  ^  No  member  or  members  affiliated 
with  the  second  party  shall  leave  the  work  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  because  nonunion  men  in  some  other  line  of  work  or  trade  are 
employed  on  the  building  or  job  where  said  second  party  is  em- 
ployed." This  implies  that  only  union  iron  workers  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  is  so  construed  in  Chicago,  though  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  rule  8  in  the  platform  of  principles,  **  That  all  employers  are  at 
liberty  to  employ  and  discharge  whomsoever  they  see  fit." 

Though  the  agreement  says  that  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohib- 
ited, practically  there  are  no  apprentices  or  helpers,  and  there  has 
been  none  for  years. 

Union  men  frequently  work  with  nonunion  men  on  bridges  in  the 
country.  Many  Chicago  union  bridge  builders  do  not  care  to  go  to 
the  country,  and  no  objection  is  made  to  the  employment  of  nonunion 
men  on  out-of-town  work.  The  ranks  of  the  union  are  recruited 
mostly  from  men  who  have  learned  the  trade  while  employed  on 
bridges  in  the  country. 

The  minimum  wages  are  56J  cents  per  hour;  the  regular  working 
day  is  eight  hours.  When  times  are  busy  and  labor  is  scarce,  more 
than  the  minimum  is  paid.  The  union  suspects  that  secretly  more 
than  the  minimum  is  paid  to  fast  men  to  set  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  establish  this  by  proof. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  joint  arbitration  board  to  settle 
disputes. 

The  clause  as  to  foremen  is  as  follows:  "  The  foreman,  if  a  union 
man,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  his  union  while  acting  as  fore- 
man, and  no  fines  shall  be  entered  against  him  by  his  union  for  any 
cause  whatever  while  acting  in  such  capacity,  it  being  understood  that 
a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent  mechanic  in  his  trade  and  be  subject 
to  the  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitration  board.  There  shall  be  but 
one  foreman  on  each  job." 

The  agreement  says :  "  Whenever  two  or  more  journeymen  members 
of  the  second  part  are  working  together,  a  steward  may  be  selected  by 
them  from  their  number  to  represent  them,  who  shall,  while  acting 
as  steward,  be  subject  only  to  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board." 

SPEED  OF  BIVBTEBS. 

A  number  of  contractors  have  been  interviewed  in  regard  to 
restriction  of  output.  One  contractor,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  New 
York  Iron  League,  said : 

Our  men  do  not  do  as  much  work  as  formerly  by  from  10  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent,  the  reason  being  that  they  are  now  so  strongly  union- 
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ized  that  they  know  they  are  not  liable  to  lose  their  places.  I  con- 
sider the  influence  of  the  union  demoralizing  to  the  men,  because  it 
makes  them  feel  too  independent  and  secure,  and  therefore  they  are 
slack  about  their  work. 

Another  contractor,  who  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  New  York 
Iron  League,  said : 

We  realize  that  restrictions  prevail  and  we  are  able  to  get  only  a 
certain  amount  of  work  out  of  our  men,  and  that  amount  is  constantly 
decreasing.  While  wages  have  increased  the  amount  of  work  has 
decreased. 

Another  New  York  contractor  said: 

As  nearly  as  I  can  figure  out  our  men  do  not  do  over  70  per  cent  of 
what  they  did  in  1899.  The  union  then  was  not  strong.  Now  it 
is  very  strong.  In  1902  business  was  very  active,  and  it  was  then 
very  hard  to  get  a  reasonable  day's  work  from  the  men.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  utmost  indifference  as  to  doing  a  fair  day's  work 
and  doing  it  right. 

The  foregoing  interviews  were  obtained  in  1903  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  York  Housesmiths'  Union.  'Contractors 
who  were  interviewed  after  the  formation  of  the  New  York  House- 
smiths'  Union,  the  organization  of  which  the  contractors  encour- 
aged, expressed  the  opinion  that  no  more  work  was  done  by  members 
of  the  new  union  than  by  members  of  the  old  union.  Some  contract- 
ors were  free  to  say  that  they  did  not  get  as  much  work  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  new  union  as  had  been  done  by  members  of  the  old 
union,  for  the  reason,  principally,  that  many  were  neiy  and  inex- 
perienced men  in  the  trade. 

The  contractors  complain  that  in  pneumatic  riveting  they  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  one  extra  man  for  each  team.  A  hand-riveting  tean^ 
consists  of  four  men — a  heater,  a  right-hand  riveter,  a  left-hand 
riveter,  and  a  holder  on.  Four  men  are  necessary  in  hand  riveting, 
but  the  union  insists  on  four  men  in  a  team  on  pneumatic  riveting 
also.  One  is  called  a  heater,  another  a  holder  on,  the  third  the  driver, 
while  the  fourth  "  spells  off  "  the  other  men,  that  is,  takes  turn  about 
with  them.  The  contractors  claim  that  this  fourth  man  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

An  effort  has  been  made  tp  learn  the  average  number  of  rivets 
which  are  driven  by  structural  iron  workers  in  a  day  in  different 
cities,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  number  varies  according 
to  the  size  of  the  rivets  and  especially  according  to  the  accessibility 
of  the  holes. 

Several  contractors  in  New  York  who  were  interviewed  before  the 
lockout  of  1903  said  that  a  team  of  riveters  would  set  only  from  120 
to  240  rivets  a  day.  Where  rivets  were  driven  in  angles  or  in  places 
not  easily  accessible  only  120  were  driven,  but  in  straight-away  work 
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240  were  driven.  The  latter  is  not  an  average,  but  the  outside  limit 
beyond  which  the  men  do  not  go. 

Contractors  who  were  interviewed  after  the  new  union  was  organ- 
ized said  that  no  more  was  being  done  by  members  of  this  union  than 
by  members  of  the  old  union,  and  in  some  cases  not  so  much.  They 
said  the  men  seemed  to  have  an  understanding  that  they  would  not 
drive  over  240  a  day,  and  they  would  not  do  any  more  with  the  pneu- 
matic riveter  than  by  hand,  though  they  could  do  more  with  the 
machine. 

In  shop  work  where  nonunion  labor  is  employed  it  is  claimed  that 
a  team  of  three  men  drive  from  600  to  1,000  rivets  a  day.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  two  contractors  interviewed  that  a  team  ought  to  drive  half 
as  many  as  this  on  structural  work,  though  the  men  are  at  the  dis- 
advantage of  working  on  scaffolding,  but  this  opinion  is  certainly 
exaggerated  in  view  of  a  statement  made  by  contractors  in  Chicago, 
where  restrictions  do  not  exist,  that  a  team  drives  about  250  per  day. 

One  New  York  contractor  said  that  when  he  counted  the  cost  of 
the  machinery  and  tools  used  in  pneumatic  riveting,  the  cost  of  the 
coal  consumed,  and  the  wages  of  the  engineer,  pneumatic  riveting  was 
50  per  cent  higher  than  hand  riveting.  The  only  reason  that  he  did 
pneumatic  riveting  was  because  ardiitects  called  for  it,  as  better  rivet- 
ing is  done  by  the  pneumatic  method  than  by  hand.  He  thought  that 
the  men  could  do  much  more  with  the  pneumatic  riveter  than  they 
were  doing. 

New  York  contractors  generally  allege  that  the  housesmiths  are 
not  doing  as  much  work  as  they  did  in  1900  and  before.  This  com- 
plaint was  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  officer  of  the  old  union,  a 
foreman  of  long  experience.    He  said : 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  in  explanation  that  the  demand  for  iron 
workers  has  increased  faster  than  the  means  of  teaching  the  men  to  do 
the  work,  something  .over  which  the  union  has  no  control,  and  for 
whidi  it  should  not  be  blamed.  I  want  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
imion  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  "  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair 
day's  pay,"  and  I  have  heard  many  a  man  severely  rebuked  for  fail- 
ing to  work  honestly  for  his  emi)loyer. 

I  now  recall  that  while  working  on  a  job  at  Eleventh  street  and 
University  place,  this  city,  in  February,  1903,  a  man  employed  there 
who  had  just  joined  the  union  immediately  slowed  down  in  his  work 
until  he  put  in  an  average  of  about  1  hole  to  his  partner's  8  or  10. 
His  employer  discharged  him.  Knowing  that  I,  wno  was  the  presi- 
dent of  nis  union,  was  on  the  same  job  he  Drought  his  employer  to  me, 
swearing  to  put  him  out  of  business.  Both  sides  statea  their  cases, 
both  agreeing,  however,  that  the  workman  did  less  work  than  before. 
I  told  the  employer  he  had  a  perfect  right  and  was  justified  in  dis- 
charging the  man,  whereupon  the  man  asked  me,  "  What  benefit  is 
the  union  to  me  if  it  does  not  protect  me?  "  I  answered,  "  The  union 
will  assist  you  to  obtain  the  highest  wa^  possible,  but  if  you  are  not 
able  or  willing  to  earn  it,  the  union  will  not  stand  by  you."    This 
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instance  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  cite  individual  cases  of  restriction, 
but  unfair  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  union. 

An  officer  of  the  Architectural  Iron  League  of  Chicago,  interviewed 
in  1908,  said  that  the  regular  force  of  iron  workers  was  composed  of 
good  workmen  who  did  a  fair  day's  work,  but  in  busy  times  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  some  poor  workmen  who  did  not  do  a  fair  day's 
work.    He  did  not  think  that  the  union  had  any  policy  of  restriction. 

The  superintendent  of  erection  of  a  large  company  in  Chicago 
stated  that  the  average  number  of  rivets  driven  by  Chicago  men  in  a 
day  was  from  200  to  250,  the  latter  being  the  outside  limit,  and  this 
whether  by  hand  or  by  pneumatic  riveters,  the  average  being  the  same. 
He  said  the  test  had  never  been  made  as  to  whether  a  man  could  drive 
more  rivets  with  the  pneumatic  riveter  than  by  hand.  However,  he 
said*  that  the  union  men  seemed  to  make  a  point  of  not  doing  any  more 
with  the  pneumatic  riveter  than  by  hand. 

He  had  heard  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a  concerted  effort  to 
restrict  output  in  Pittsburg.  He  considered  that  there  was  not  so 
much  restriction  in  Chicago  and  other  western  cities  as  he  had  learned 
there  was  in  Pittsburg  and  other  eastern  cities. 

The  financial  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers'  Union  also  gave  200  to  250  as  the  average  number  of  rivets 
driven  in  a  day  by  Chicago  workmen.  He  claimed  that  ordinarily 
no  more  rivets  could  be  driven  by  the  pneumatic  riveter  than  by  hand, 
though  the  pneumatic  riveter  made  easier  work. 

Frank  M.  Ryan,  a  structural  iron  worker  at  Chicago,  testified 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  1900,  as  follows: 

We  have  never  attempted  to  limit  the  work  a  man  shall  do  in  a 
day.  We  have  oftentimes  thought  it  necessary  to  do  it  for  the  reason 
that,  while  the  work  is  limited,  we  drive,  I  should  judge,  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  rivets  in  Chicago  that  they  do  anywhere  else 
in  the  country  by  hand  in  the  amount  of  hours  worked  here — 8 
hours.  Now,  these  contractors,  where  they  have  16  or  20  gangs  of 
riveters,  take  two  of  the  best  gangs  out  of  the  outfit,  two  of  the  big- 
gest ana  strongest  and  most  robust  fellows,  and  they  give  them  25  or 
50  cents  a  day  to  set  the  pace  for  the  others,  and  the  others  are  sup- 
posed to  keep  up  and  drive  the  same  amount  of  rivets.  The  result 
IS  that  the  strongest  and  most  robust  of  them  are  not  able  to  stand 
the  pace  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  they  are  broken  down 
physically.  (•) 

The  statement  in  the  foregoing  testimony  that  Chicago  workmen 
drive  nearly  double  the  number  of  rivets  driven  in  other  places  is 
not  admitted  by  any  of  the  contractors  interviewed  in  this  investiga- 
tion, although  they  admit  that  the  Chicago  rate  is  in  excess  of  that 
elsewhere.    Members  of  the  New  York  union  explain  the  difference 

•  Report  of  Industrial  Ck)mml88ion,  VoL  VIII,  p.  27d. 
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by  the  greater  activity  in  new  construction  in  New  York,  which  neces- 
sitates the  employment  of  a  larger  proportion  of  green  handa 

CARPENTERS- 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
was  founded  in  1861,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  trade  unions 
in  America.  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
was  established  in  England  in  1860.  It  has  its  chief  strength  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  has  local  branches  in  almost  every  country 
where  large  nimibers  of  English-speaking  people  are  found.  The 
local  organizations  in  the  United  States  are  confined  mostly  to  a  few 
of  the  large  cities.  Between  the  two  organizations  there  is  con- 
siderable jealousy,  and  occasionally  they  have  open  contests,  thpugh 
they  usually  maintain  a  state  of  outward  peace.  The  Brotherhood 
was  able  to  have  the  Amalgamated  carpenters  excluded  from  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  grounds  of  unity  of  trade  control,  when  they 
first  applied  for  admission  in  1888.  It  was  not  until  1891,  the 
Brotherhood  then  consenting,  that  they  were  admitted.  In  Chicago 
there  is  a  carpenters'  executive  council,  in  which  representatives  of 
both  the  Brotherhood  and  of  the  Amalgamated  society  take  part  in 
the  proceedings, 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  was  represented  in  1902 
in  the  United  Board  of  Building  Trades  of  New  York  and  vicinity. 
The  Brotherhood  was  not  represented  in  the  board,  having  with- 
drawn on  account  of  its  antagonism  to  the  Amalgamated  Society. 
The  Brotherhood  was  one  of  the  first  unions  to  accept  the  employers' 
arbitration  plan  in  1903,  and  the  Amalgamated  men  work  only  for 
contractors  not  members  of  the  Employers'  Association.  Except  as 
to  the  hours  of  work  and  the  rate  of  wages,  there  are  usually  no 
agreem^its  between  the  members  of  either  union  and  the  contractors. 
In  September,  1902,  there  was  a  general  strike  of  Brotherhood  car- 
penters for  an  increase  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  day  of  8  hours.  The 
Amalgamated  carpenters  did  not  strike,  but  the  Brotherhood 
carpenters  won  the  strike  after  a  week,  and  the  contractors  then 
increased  the  wages  of  both  unions  to  $4.50.  Both  unions  permit 
more  to  be  paid,  but  very  few  carpenters  are  paid  more,  as  the  feel- 
ing among  contractors  is  that  $4.50  a  day  is  high  wages.  Those 
who  are  paid  more  are  paid  for  skill  and  not  for  spe^d. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Manhattan  Borough  District  Council  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  contain  the  following  provisions  : 

Section  34.  Any  member  who  does  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work 
or  who  acts  as  a  leader  for  his  employer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all 
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the  wort  possible  out  of  the  men  working  in  the  same  shop  or  job  with 
him  shall  be  fined  for  first  offense  $10;  for  second  oftense  he  shall  be 
suspended  or  expelled. 

Sec.  36.  No  member  of  any  union  represented  in  this  district  coun- 
cil shall  work  for  an  employer  knpwn  as  a  lumper  after  a  date  fixed 
by  the  unions  represented  in  this  council.  After  the  date  is  decided 
penalties  shall  be  enforced. 

Section  89  provides,  "  nor  shall  members  of  this  district  be  allowed 
to  work  under  a  nonunion  foreman." 

On  September  12, 1902,  the  Manhattan  District  Council  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  (leorge  A.  Fuller  Company,  said  agreement  to 
continue  until  September  1, 1903.  It  provides  that  until  that  time  the 
rate  of  wages  shall  be  $4.50  per  day.  It  provides  for  a  board  of 
arbitration  to  "  settle  all  disputes,"  composed  of  five  members  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  and  five  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Company,  and  in  case  they  fail  to  agree  an  umpire  shall  be 
selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  said  board.  Said  arbitration  "  shall 
only  concern  the  question  of  wages  and  tlie  rules  under  which  work 
shall  be  performed  by  members  of  said  union." 

"  It  is  further  understood  that  no  unreasonable  restriction  shall  be 
placed  by  the  union  or  any  of  its  representatives  upon  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company  to  give  a  fair  day's 
work,  and  that  it  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  George  A.  Ful- 
ler Company  to  discharge  men  from  time  to  time  who  do  not  yield  a 
fair  and  reasonable  product  of  work  per  day." 

The  conditions  of  carpenter  work  differ  so  greatly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  standards  of  work.  The  following  statement  as  to  how 
much  floor  laying  a  carpenter  should  be  expected  to  do  was  made  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association : 

In  laying  rough  flooring  4  squares  a  day  would  be  a  fair  day's 
work.  Kough  flooring  is  J  inch  thick,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  this 
estimate  is  based  on  a  width  of  6  inches.  If  9  inches  wide,  perhaps 
40  per  cent  more  than  this  could  be  done,  and  other  widths  in  pro- 
portion. 

In  laying  finished  flooring  2  squares  a  day  would  be  a  fair  day's 
work.  Finished  flooring  is  f  inch  thick,  2^  inches  wide,  and  is  fitted 
closely  to  the  base  and  trimmings,  which  are  set  on  the  rough  flooring. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  rooms  averaging  2  squares — that  is, 
200  square  feet — each  square  being  10  feet  square. 

Altnough  the  finished  flooring,  2^  inches  wide,  is  less  than  half  the 
width  of  6-inch  rough  flooring,  and  although  closer  fitting  has  to  be 
done  in  laying  finished  flooring  than  in  laying  rough  flooring,  a  pro- 
portion 01  4  squares  a  day  for  rough  flooring  and  2  squares  for  fin- 
ished flooring  is  about  right,  because  the  rougn  flooring  is  laid  diago- 
nally, and  in  the  comers  a  good  deal  of  sawing  is  necessary. 

Inquiry  among  contractors  generally  shows  that  most  of  their 
employees  lay  flooring  at  the  rate  above  given,  though  some  do  not 
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do  that  much.  Several  contractors  said  that  on  tenement-house  work 
carpenters  frequently  fitted  15  doors  a  day,  hanging  them  on  hinges 
and  fitting  them  with  mortised  locks.  On  first-class  work,  say  on  a 
house  worth  $60,000,  having  hardwood  doors  and  bronze  fixtures,  4  or 
5  doors  a  day  is  said  to  be  a  good  day's  work. 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  not  much  specialization  of  work 
in  this  industry.  Most  of  the  fine  work  is  done  in  shops.  In  some 
cases  doors  are  set  by  shop  hands,  with  hinges  and  locks  complete  in 
the  frames,  and  then  the  frames  with  doors  hung  are  placed  in  the 
building.    However,  this  is  very  rare. 

While  carpenters  on  buildings  are  paid  $4.60  a  day,  carpenters  in 
shops  are  paid  only  $4,  and  shop  hands  outside  of  the  city  are  paid 
$2.25  to  $3  a  day.  Consequently  New  York  contractors  have  as  much 
work  done  outside  the  city  as  possible. 

The  secretary  of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association  said  in  an 
interview  in  1902 : 

It  must  be  admitted  that  union  men  are  usually  better  than  non- 
union men,  but  still  the  union  has  a  great  many  poor  men,  and  all 
eet  the  same  wages.  The  union  claims  that  it  allows  its  members  to 
do  a  fair  day's  work  and  wants  them  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  kill  time.  We  raise  no  question^  and  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  just  to  lay  off  the  men  without  sajang  why. 
The  men  are  rather  independent  and  take  chances  on  getting  a  job 
elsewhere. 

Whether  a  contractor  gets  a  good  day's  work  or  not  out  of  a  man 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  workman.  Some  men,  if  they  have 
self-respect  and  want  to  earn  their  money,  will  do  an  honest  day's 
work;  m  other  cases  poor  men  think  that  the  union  will  ba^  them 
up,  and  they  are  very  indifferent  about  work.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
a  man  should  not  do  too  much.  Roughly  speaking,  about  two-thirds 
are  good  workmen  and  one-third  indifferent. 

Trade  unions  have  driven  everything  out  of  New  York  that  could 
possibly  be  made  elsewhere  in  the  line  of  carpenter  work.  My  expe- 
rience IS  that  all  shop  work  can  be  done  outside  of  the  city  for  one- 
third  less  than  it  can  be  done  here.  Transportation  is  cheap,  and 
trimmings  have  to  be  boxed  for  short  distances  as  well  as  long  dis- 
tances. The  New  York  unions  now  do  not  object  to  trimmings  and 
finishing  material  being  made  outside  the  city,  if  made  in  union 
shops  and  bearing  the  union  label. 

Tenement  house  and  speculative  work  is  done  mostly  by  the 
"  lumping  "  system,  which  means  that  an  owner  buys  materials  and 
hires  a  contractor  to  do  the  labor.  Such  contractors  are  called  "lump- 
ers," and  they  undoubtedly  drive  the  men  a  good  deal  harder  than  is 
done  in  regular  contract  work.  Though  the  Brotherhood  has  a  rule 
against  its  members  working  for  lumpers,  it  has  not  yet  gone  into 
ftffect  in  New -York.  The  carpenters  who  work  under  this  system 
submit  to  the  rushing  which  ahiiost  always  accompanies  it,  but  they 
get  other  jobs  whenever  possible. 
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There  are  many  nonunion  carpenters  in  New  York,  but  most  of 
ihem  are  employed  on  repair  work. 

GHIGAGO. 

In  Chicago  the  Amalgamated  and  the  Brotherhood  carpenters 
wprk  side  by  side  on  the  same  jobs.  There  have  been  no  conflicts 
between  them  for  six  years.  The  two  organizations  have  an  execu- 
tive council  to  regulate  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions.  This 
executive  council  is  composed  of  three  representatives  from  the 
Amalgamated  Society  and  18  from  the  United  Brotherhood. 

Before  the  Industrial  Commission,  1900,  O.  E.  Woodbury,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Chicago,  testified  that  the 
contractors  had  found  fault  with  Bule  V  of  the  working  rules  of  the 
Chicago  carpenters,  which  provides  that: 

Any  member  guilty  of  excessive  work  or  rushing  on  any  job  shall 
be  reported  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $5.  Any  foreman  using 
abusive  language  to,  or  rushing  the  men  under  his  supervision,  shaU 
be  fined  not  less  than  $10  and  ruled  off  the  job. 

Mr.  Woodbury  testified  as  follows: 

I  have  noticed  references  to  that  rule  in  the  public  papers,  and 
twice  I  have  met  with  contractors  representing  tne  Carpenters  and 
Builders^  Association  who  especially  lay  great  stress  on  it.  It  has 
now  been  in  effect,  I  ffuess,  about  two  years.  An  investigation  will 
show,  in  the  records  or  the  district  council,  there  has  never  been  but 
one  jnan  fined  under  the  rule  against  rushing  and  excessive  work,  and 
he  was  fined  simply  $5 ;  only  one  man — ^there  ought  to  have  been  a 
great  many  more.  What  brought  about  this  rule  is  the  system  that 
has  been  in  effect  on  many  jobs,  not  on  all  jobs;  all  contractors  are 
not  alike.  They  hire  one  or  two  men  on  a  job  who  are  young, 
atheletic  men  and  far  above  the  average  in  physique  and  ability 
to  endure  a  very  hard  day's  work,  as  leaders,  that  set  the  pace  for  the 
other  men,  and  the  man  who  does  not  come  pretty  nearly  up  to  the 
pace  loses  his  job.  As  a  rule  there  is  always  an  idle  surplus  of  labor 
on  the  market,  and  by  that  system  they  are  able  to  drive  the  men  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  capacity.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
some  of  our  men  in  the  last  10  or  12  years,  who  ought  to  be  young 
men  to-day,  have  grown  old  and  gray,  and  now  that  they  are  old  and 
gray  the  contractors  whom  they  nave  worked  for  years  ago  do  not, 
any  of  them,  want  them  while  there  is  a  younger  man  on  the  market 
who  looks  as  though  more  work  could  be  got  out  of  him.  Hence  this 
rule.  It  has  never  accomplished  the  purpose  to  the  extent  that  it 
ouffht  to,  while  it  has  probably  been  some  restraint  on  our  members. 
It  has  never  been  enforced  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be;  it  ought  to  be 
enforced  a  ^eat  deal  more  than  it  is.  They  nave  laid  great  stress  on 
that  fact.  I  just  merely  bring  this  up  to  show  why  this  rule  was 
made.  I  do  not  blame  "the  contractor  any  more  than  I  blame  the 
man.  The  blame  rests  in  the  system  under  which  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness and  under  which  we  live,  that  we  all  are  responsible  for.(«) 

•  Beport  of  Industrial  Ck)mml88loii,  VoL  VIII,  p.  457. 
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Carpenter  contractors  who  were  interviewed  (1903)  said  that  they 
thought  that  carpenters  did  little  shirking,  that  generally  they  did 
all  the  work  they  could. 

The  executive  council  for  both  the  Amalgamated  and  the  Brother- 
hood has  an  agreement  with  the  Carpenters  and  Builders'  Associa- 
tion for  two  years  from  March,  1903.  The  agreement  includes  the 
platform  of  principles  of  the  Building  Contractors'  Council  of 
Chicago,  providing  that,  "There  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during  his  working  day,"  and 
"  There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools,"  etc. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement  agree  that  they  will  not  allow  any 
other  parties  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement.  In 
spite  of  rule  8  in  the  platform  of  principles  union  carpenters  will  not 
work  with  nonunion  carpenters.  The  agreement  says :  "  No  member 
or  members  affiliated  with  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  leave  his 
work  because  nonunion  men  in  any  other  line  of  work  or  trade  are 
employed  on  the  buildings  or  job." 

Wages  are  60  cents  an  hour;  a  working  day  8  hours.  Piecework, 
lump  work,  and  contract  work  are  prohibited. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  joint  arbitration  board  to  settle  dis- 
putes. This  board  also  prescribes  rules  as  to  apprentices.  Foremen 
shall  be  union  men  and  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  joint  arbitra- 
tion board.  WTiere  there  are  two  or  more  journeymen,  a  steward 
shall  be  selected  by  them  to  represent  them,  but  he  shall  be  subject  to 
the  joint  arbitration  board. 

All  officer  of  the  Carpenters  and  Builders'  Association  said  that 
hanging  and  fitting  (without  locks)  10  hardwood  or  hardwood  veneer 
doors  was  a  good  day's  work. 

Another  contractor  said  that  on  a  first-class  job  fitting  and  hanging 
(without  locks)  5  or  6  doors  a  day  was  a  good  average.  On  cheaper 
work  8  or  12  a  day  was  a  good  average,  though  he  had  one  man  who 
could  fit  and  hang  20  doors  a  day.  As  for  putting  on  locks,  a  man 
should  do  25  a  day  on  pine  doors,  18  a  day  on  hardwood  doors. 

Both  contractors  said  that  four  squares  a  day  of  rough  flooring  or 
two  squares  of  finished  flooring  was  an  average  day's  work. 

A  business  agent  of  Local  Union  No.  1,  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joinoi-s  of  America,  said  that  he  figured  that  fitting, 
hanging,  and  putting  locks  on  10  pine  doors,  or  3  or  4  hard-wood  doors 
was  a  days'  work.  He  gave  the  same  estimate  as  to  flooring  as  the 
two  contractors. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  about  4,500  Brotherhood  carpenters  and 
400  Amalgamated  carpenters.  Wages  are  45  cents  an  hour;  a  work- 
ing day  is  8  hours. 
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Contractors  who  were  interviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that  jour- 
neymen carpenters  did  not  do  as  much  work  per  hour  as  they  did 
formerly  when  working  10  hours  a  day.  This  was  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion only,  as  none  of  the  contractors  kept  any  records  on  the  subject. 

The  speed  of  carpenters  was  said  to  vary,  one  doing  half  as  much 
again  as  another,  though  both  got  the  same  wages.  Contractors  said 
that  on  large  floors  carpenters  often  laid  5  squares  a  day  per  man  of 
under  flooring,  but  the  average  was  4  squares.  Of  finish  flooring 
none  did  over  2  squares  and  some  did  not  do  that  much.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  number  of  apprentices. 

LATHERS- 
NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

The  Journeymen  Wood  Lathers'  Union  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  a  strong  local  organization,  has  a  form  of  agreement  with 
firms  by  whom  members  of  the  union  are  employed.  The  present 
agreement  provides  that  the  working  day  shall  be  8  hours,  and  the 
minimimi  wages  shall  be  $4  "  for  a  reasonable  day's  work,"  foremen 
to  receive  a  minimum  of  $4.50;  extra  time,  Sunday,  and  holiday 
work  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time.  Foremen  must  be  members  of 
the  union.  They  are  appointed  and  may  be  changed  by  their 
employers. 

No  employer  is  allowed  more  than  one  apprentice  at  one  time.  An 
apprentice  must  be  a  son  or  a  brother  of  a  lather.  Apprentices  shall 
serve  one  year,  and  shall  receive  a  minimimi  of  $1  a  day  for  the 
first  three  months;  $1.50  a  day  for  the  next  three  months;  $3  a  day 
for  the  last  six  months. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  agreement, 
disputes  between  lathers  and  their  employers  are  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  work  to  proceed  pending  arbitration. 

In  case  of  misunderstanding  between  parties  of  this  agreement, 
there  shall  be  two  persons  chosen  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and 
two  persons  chosen  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  to  arbitrate  the 
matter  in  dispute.  Li  case  no  decision  is  reached,  a  fifth  person  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  four  to  act  as  umpire,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  both  parties.  Said  decision  to  be  rendered  within  6 
working  days,  work  to  proceed  pending  arbitration. 

A  sympathetic  strike  for  other  trades  called  by  the  central  bodies, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  union  principles,  shall  in  no  way  be 
considered  a  violation  or  this  agreement 

No  stint  or  rate  of  work  is  included  in  the  agreement,  but  the  by- 
laws of  the  union  contain  the  following  provision : 

A  day's  work  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  1,600  laths.  A  day's 
work  shall  consist  of  80  Duffy  boards  without  packing  (i.  e.,  carry- 
ing), and  60  boards  with  packing.  All  other  white  boards  shall  be 
70  without  packing  and  dO  with  packing. 
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Before  April,  1902,  a  day's  work  was  limited  to  2,000  laths.  It 
was  then  that  the  limit  was  reduced  to  1,600.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  rule  does  not  require  1,600  laths  to  be  driven  in  a  day,  but  fixes 
that  as  a  maximum.  In  small  rooms,  and  where  much  cutting  of  laths 
is  required,  lathers  usually  do  not  drive  more  than  1,000  laths  a  day. 
In  New  York  laths  are  put  up  in  bundles  of  100  to  the  bundle.  A 
lather  is  not  expected  to  rush  his  work  so  as  to  drive  16  bunches  and 
then  quit  for  the  day,  but  to  regulate  his  work  at  an  even  pace,  and 
not  to  quit  before  the  eight  hours  have  expired. 

A  delegate  of  the  Wood  Lathers'  Union  in  the  United  Board  of 
Building  Trades  of  New  York  and  vicinity  claims  to  be  the  cham- 
pion wood  lather  of  the  world,  a  claim  which  has  been  put  in  the 
form  of  a  challenge  published  in  the  newspapers.  To  a  special  agent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  he  declared  that  on  two  occasions  he  had 
driven  3,700  laths  in  a  day  of  8  hours,  that  he  had  several  times 
driven  2,000  in  a  morning's  work  of  4  hours.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  once  driven  500  laths  in  35  minutes,  though  he  knew  that  many 
would  doubt  this.  All  this  work  he  did  on  straight-away  work  in 
tenement  houses.  He  said,  however,  that  the  rule  of  the  union  re- 
ducing a  day's  work  from  2,000  to  1,600  laths  a  day  was  adopted 
on  his  suggestion,  as  he  considered  that  1,600  were  enough  for  an 
average  man  to  do  in  a  day,  one  day  after  another. 

The  largest  lathing  contractor  in  New  York  said  that  his  experi- 
ence was  that  lathers  drive  only  1,500  laths  a  day  on  an  average  on  all 
kinds  of  work,  this  being  the  average  for  several  years  past.  He  said 
that  the  change  of  limitation  from  2,000  to  1,600  had  effected  but 
little  change  in  the  speed  of  lathers.  On  straight-away  work  some  of 
them  drive  more  than  1,500  laths,  while  some  do  less. 

Another  large  contractor  said :  ^'  I  have  known  many  lathers  to 
put  on  2,500  to  3,000  laths  a  day,  but  this  was  on  straight  work  and 
before  any  scale  of  work  was  established.  Still,  I  am  not  kicking 
about  that  scale." 

Another  large  contractor  said  that  as  a  rule  lathers  drove  1,600 
laths  a  day  on  straight  work  and  1,000  where  panels,  beams,  etc., 
made  much  cutting  of  laths  necessary.  The  injustice  of  the  rule,  he 
thought,  was  in  making  no  difference  in  the  diaracter  of  the  work 
and  in  not  permitting  a  man  to  drive  over  1,600  on  large,  straight 
walls,  when  he  might  on  such  work  do  much  more  if  not  restricted. 

The  Metallic  Lathers'  Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  Local  No. 
66  of  the  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union  had 
until  1903  an  annual  agreement  with  firms  in  New  York. 

Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work;  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is 
60  cents  an  hour  for  journeymen  and  50  cents  additional  per  day  for 
foremen.    Foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union,  but  they  are 
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appointed  and  may  be  changed  by  the  employer.  Extra  time,  Sun- 
day, and  holiday  work  are  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time. 

The  agreement  provides  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, work  to  proceed  pending  arbitration.  Two  persons  are  chosen 
by  the  employer  and  two  by  the  union,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree  the 
four  shall  choose  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Iiuiuiries  made  among  the  firms  employing  metallic  lathers  in  New 
York  l>efore  the  general  lockout  showed  that  they  had  no  complaints 
to  make  about  the  amount  of  work  which  metallic  lathers  do.  The 
contractors  knew  of  no  restrictions  on  output,  but  considered  the 
union  a  very  fair  one.  The  only  dissatisfaction  was  on  account  of 
the  limited  number  of  apprentices.  No  employer  was  permitted  to 
have  over  2  apprentices,  no  matter  how  many  journeymen  he  might 
employ.  One  of  the  hirgest  contractors,  who  employs  from  50  to 
100  journeymen,  claims  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  from  5  to  10 
apprentices, 

CHICAGO. 

Before  the  lockout  of  1900  the  wood  lathers  in  Chicago  hud  a  rule 
prohibiting  any  one  of  their  numl)er  from  doing  over  25  bundles  of 
wood  laths  a  day.  As  each  bunch  contained  50  laths,  the  maxinmm 
day's  work  was  1,250  laths.  This  would  be  a  fair  day's  work  in 
small  rooms,  or  where  much  cutting  is  required,  but  most  lathers 
working  on  long  straight  walls  could  do  more  in  8  hours.  Employers 
say  that  wood  lathers  now  average  30  bundles,  or  1,500  laths,  a  day. 

It  is  also  stated  that  before  the  lockout  wire  lathers  tied  on  not  over 
30  square  yards  of  wire  laths  a  day,  but  now  they  average  40  square 
yards;  that  then  they  put  on  with  staples  not  over  50  scjuare  yards 
with  furring,  or  75  yards  without  furring;  but  that  they  now  average 
75  square  yards  with  furring  and  100  square  yards  without  furring. 

The  Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers'  International  Union  has 
locals  in  Chicago.  These  locals  formulated  an  agreement  which  the 
Chicago  Employing  Plasterers'  Association  refused  to  sign,  but  which 
has  been  signed  by  individual  lathing  contractors. 

The  agreement,  which  continues  in  effect  for  one  year  from  March 
1,  1903,  provides  that  "  any  lather  putting  1,()00  lath  on  ordinary 
work  shall  be  classed  as  first  class,  and  men  putting  on  1,300  lath, 
ordinary  work,  shall  be  classed  as  second-class  men."  The  agreement 
also  provides  that  wages  shall  be  $4  a  day  of  8  hours  for  first- 
class  men,  $3.50  for  second  class. 

The  president  of  the  International  Union  explains  that  under  this 
classification  a  first-class  man  must  nail  1,000  laths,  but  may  do  more, 
and  that  a  second-class  man  must  nail  1,300  and  may  do  more,  but  is 
H.  Doc  734,  58^2 ^21 
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not  allowed  to  do  as  many  as  1,600.  The  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  does  not  provide  for  classes,  but  says :  "  The  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  entitle  an  applicant  to  membership  shall  be  left 
entirely  to  the  will  of  each  local."  The  classifying  of  men  is  always 
done  by  the  local  unions  and  under  local  union  regulations.  In  some 
cities,  among  them  Kansas  City,  there  are  three  classes  instead  of  two. 

The  classification  is  applied  to  wood  lathers  only,  not  to  wire  or 
metal  lathers. 

The  agreement  provides  that  grievances  shall  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, work  to  proceed  pending  arbitration. 

The  agreement  provides  that  no  apprentices  shall  be  allowed  during 
the  time  of  agreement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  apprentices  have  been 
allowed  since  the  lockout  of  1900.  The  officials  of  the  union  say  that 
the  reason  for  the  rule  is  to  prevent  contractors  from  employing  boys. 
However,  the  contractors  generally  do  not  object  to  the  nonapprentice 
rule,  as  they  usually  prefer  to  have  journeymen  only. 

The  union  requires  that  foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

The  union  claims  to  control  nearly  all  the  lathers  in  Chicago. 

Before  the  Industrial  Commission  Mr.  James  Regan,  representa- 
tive of  the  Chicago  Lathers'  Union,  testified  as  follows,  1900: 

Q.  Does  vour  union  place  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  work  a 
man  is  to  do? — A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ha.s  been  published. 
Twenty-five  bundles  of  lath  is  all  that  the  average  man  can  do  a  day 
and  do  justice  to  the  owner  of  the  house — do  first-class  work. 

Q.  That  is  wood  lath? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  limitation  they  place. 
To  show  you  the  justice  of  that  sort  of  limitation,  out  of  the  300  mem- 
bers there  are  probably  15  members,  lathers,  that  the  bosses  used  to 
use  to  club  the  rest  to  death  before  we  were  organized,  that  can  put  on 
more.  But  we  found,  after  carefully  considering  the  whole  business, 
and  the  reasons  of  our  previous  failures,  that  25  bunches  was  the 
average  that  all  of  our  members  could  put  on,  and  we  adopted  that 
rule.  Well,  it  keeps  us  busy  to  do  it.  If  you  would  go  in  and  see  us 
working  ^ou  would  think  we  were  putting  on  25,000.  That  is  about 
the  way  it  looks.  I  am  about  an  average,  good,  first-cla&s  workman, 
and  I  have  worked  with  all  men  in  my  own  line  of  work,  and  I  find 
I  have  to  work  to  put  on  25  bunches.  So  you  see  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  our  work  in  the  sense  of  some  statements  that  you  have  prob- 
ably heard. 

Q.  Why  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  impose  this  limitation? — A. 
In  order  to  protect  the  union.  ^\'e  sifted  out  why  it  was  that  our 
men  had  periodically  failed  to  hold  together  as  an  organization,  and 
we  found  it  was  in  the  class.  We  had  a  first  class  and  a  second  class, 
and  the  first  class  was  confined  to  these  15  members  that  I  had  refer- 
ence to.  The  bosses  would  give  the  first-class  men  the  preference. 
They  would  take  out  one  here  and  one  there  and  one  elsewhere  and 
put  them  over  a  gang  of  other  men  and  get  them  to  lead  them  right 
on  and  sav,  "  You  follow  that  man  now  or  get  out  of  the  business." 
They  worked  so  hard  under  that  brutal  slave  system  that  when  they 
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went  home  I  do  not  think  half  of  them  recognized  their  families. 
I  know  I  worked  so  hard  under  the  system  that  I  did  not  know  the 
Sim  was  shining  or  whether  it  was  raining  or  snowing;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  I  worked  so  hard  that  when  I  got  home  I  fell 
down  on  my  bed  many  times  with  my  boots  on,  and  never  would  get 
up  until  morning.  Figuring  these  thmgs  out,  we  traced  up  where  the 
failure  was.  Tne  second-class  men  would  see  that  they  could  not 
hold  this  unless  they  came  down  in  their  prices — ^just  what  the  bosses 
wanted — and  then  the  second-class  men  coming  down,  the  bosses 
would  say  to  the  first-class  men,  "  Come  down  or  get  out."  They 
used  one  class  as  a  club  always  to  hold  the  other  down,  and  got  them 
down  until  they  got  down  to  90  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  fix  a  minimum? — A.  Twenty-five  bunches. 

Q.  Which  every  man  must  be  able  to  do  ? — A.  To  put  on  the  25, 
and  if  it  happens  that  one  or  two  can  not  do  that  the  others  will  help 
them  on ;  that  is  how  it  is  done. 

Q.  That  minimum  is  just? — A.  Ye.s;  the  contract  is  figured  that 
way,  and  there  is  no  injustice  done,  anyway.  (<») 

PHTLABELPHIA. 

In  Philadephia  wood  lathers  are  paid  on  the  piece-price  basis  as 
well  as  by  the  day, 'as  is  shown  by  the  following  communication 
addressed  by  the  union  to  contractors : 

IIEADQ17ABTEB8  PHILADELPHIA  LaTHF.BS'  UP^ION, 

Lewab's  Hall,  Southeast  corner  Ninth  and  Spbing  Garden  Streets, 

Philadelphia,  January  i,  1903. 
Dear  Sib:  We  herewith  submit  our  wage  scale  for  one  year  to  take  effect  j? 
May  1.1908: 
^2  per  1,000  for  plain  housework ; 

Schoolhouses,  churches,  outside  gables,  and  all  alteration  work,  by  the  day ; 
Daywork,  $3.50  per  day  of  8  hours ; 

All  hard-wood  lath,  such  as  bull  pine,  chestnat,  etc.,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
All  out-of-town  work,  car  fare  and  half  board  to  be  paid. 
All  lath  to  be  hoisted  above  tliird  floors. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  S.  West,  Financial  Secretary. 

When  a  job  is  of  unusual  difficulty,  where  there  are  curved  sur- 
faces or  alterations,  the  work  is  done  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  thou- 
sand. Contractors  who  were  interviewed  did  not  claim  that  lathers 
imposed  restrictions  on  their  output. 

One  of  them  said:  "  On  ordinary  dwellings,  1,500  laths  is  a  good 
day's  work.  I  have  known  men  who  did  2,200  a  day,  but  you  could 
not  expect  them  to  do  good  work  at  that  speed." 

Another  contractor  said :  "  Sixteen  hundred  laths  applied  in  one 
day  of  8  hours  is  considered  a  fair  day's  work;  2,000  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  one,  and  it  is  not  accomplished  except  under  favorable 
circumstances." 

•  Report  of  Industrial  Ck>mmission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  211. 
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PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  PAPER  HANGERS. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers  of 
America  was  founded  in  1887,  and  it  has  local  unions  established 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  claims  jurisdiction 
over  house,  sign,  pictorial,  coach,  car,  carriage,  machinery,  ship,  and 
railroad  equipment  painters,  decorators,  paper  hangers,  hard-wood 
finishers,  grainers,  glazers,  varnishers,  enamelers,  and  gilders. 

In  this  organization  when  a  strike  is  proposed  the  president  of  the 
local  must  appoint  an  arbitration  connnittee  to  try  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty. If  the  effort  fails  a  secret  ballot  is  taken  in  the  loctil  and  a 
two-thirds  majority  is  necessary  to  authorize  a  strike.  If  such 
majority  is  obtained  the  case  must  be  submitted  to  the  general  execu- 
tive board.  A  local  which  strikas  without  the  approval  of  the  board 
is  not  entitled  to  any  help  and  is  liable  to  expulsion.  If  the  board 
refuses  to  sanction  a  strike  the  local  may  appeal  to  a  popular  vot^  of 
the-  whole  membership,  and  the  board  may  be  overruled  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote. 

The  constitution  provides  for  the  election  ojt  persons  as  honoraiy 
members  who  are  disqualified  from  full  membership  because  of  phys- 
ical condition  or  age,  and  such  members  are  permitted  to  work  for 
less  than  the  standard  rate  of  wages. 

The  constitution  provides  that  contractors  may  be  admitted  to 
membership,  and  any  member  becoming  a  contractor  or  employer 
may  retain  his  membership,  but  no  contractor  holding  membership 
"shall  be  eligible  to  office  or  to  vote  on  que^stions  relative  to  trade 
rules,  time,  and  wages,  or  to  have  a  voice  or  vote  on  any  question  that 
may  come  before  the  local  union." 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  Amalgamated  Painters  and  Decorators  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity  is  a  local  union,  organized  in  1897.  It  has  a  few  branches  in 
suburban  towns,  and  affiliation  with  local  unions  in  some  other  eastern 
cities.  Between  this  organization  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint^jrs 
there  has  existed  a  rivalry  that  has  greatly  injured  the  trade,  but 
under  the  new  arbitration  plan  of  1903  the  two  associations  agreed 
to  work  together. 

Both  unions  have  rules  providing  that  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours 
painters  shall  be  paid  a  minimum  of  $3.50,  decorators  a  minimiun  of 
$4,  and  foremen  a  minimum  of  $4;  extra  time,  Sunday,  and  holiday 
work  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time. 

Both  unions  make  agreements  with  contractors  separately.  These 
agreements  are  brief,  relating  only  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  working 
hours,  with  the  stipulation  that  only  union  men  shall  be  employed. 
This,  however,  is  subject  to  the  arbitration  agreement  adopted  in  1903, 
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The  Brotherhood  does  not  require  that  foremen  be  members  of  that 
union.  The  pre^sident  of  the  district  council  when  interviewed  said 
that  any  foreman  who  should  rush  unreasonably  the  men  under  him 
would  bring  on  a  strike. 

The  Amalgamated  requires  that  foremen  shall  be  members  of  the 
union,  though  contractors  may  appoint  them  and  change  them. 

It  is  not  common  for  contractors  to  pay  more  than  the  standard 
rate  of  wages — that  is,  the  minimum  rate  fixed  by  the  two  unions — as 
contractors  generally  believe  it  is  sufficiently  high.  Where  more  is 
paid  it  is  to  an  unusually  skilled  painter  and  not  for  extra  output. 

One  contractor  when  interviewed  said : 

We  have  a  feeling  that  our  men  work  too  slow.  A  painter  can  not 
*'  soldier  "  much  in  applying  the  paint  brush  after  he  gets  ready  for 
work,  but  he  can  kill  tmie  in  getting  ready  for  work,  that  is,  in  clean- 
ing off  surfaces,  filling  up  cracks,  etc. 

.An  officer  of  the  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
New  York  City  said : 

My  regular  force  of  painters  are  good  men.  When  we  have  a  very 
busy  season  we  have  to  emplojr  a  lot  of  poor  men.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  intentional  limitation  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  and 
have  no  reason  to  believe  there  is  any.  Our  foremen  can  urge  men  to 
do  more  work,  and  I  look  to  them  to  get  good  work  out  of  the  men. 
The  painters  are  not  so  strongly  unionized  as  some  others,  and  on  this 
account,  perhaps,  we  have  little  ground  for  complaint  about  restric- 
tion of  output. 

Other  contractors  who  were  interviewed  asserted  that  as  far  as  they 
knew  there  was  but  little,  if  any,  restriction  of  output  by  painters. 

There  is  a  larger  element  of  nonunion  painters  than  of  nonunion 
workmen  in  any  other  building  trade  in  New  York,  except  perhaps 
carpenters.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  it  does  not  take  a  man  very 
long  to  learn  how  to  apply  paint  on  plain  walls.  Prepared  paints  are 
largely  used  on  small  jobs,  and  for  ordinary  work  the  trade  requires 
less  skill  than  is  recjuired  in  most  building  trades.  Another  reason 
why  there  are  many  nonunion  painters  is  because  many  immigrants 
who  land  at  New  York  are  painters  or  soon  adopt  that  trade.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  21,000  painters  in  New  York,  of  whom 
only  about  8,000  or  9,000  are  union  men. 

One  reason  why  contractors  consider  that  painters  are  less  disposed 
to  restrict  their  output  than  other  mechanics,  and  to  cause  less  trouble 
about  strikes  and  the  enforcement  of  arbitrary  rules,  is  that  the  larg- 
est amount  of  painting  work  is  on  repair  jobs.  A  house  is  built  only 
once,  but  it  is  painted  every  few  years,  so  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
done  by  painters  on  old  houses.  On  such  work  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  other  mechanics,  and  it  has  been  found  that  when  work- 
ing by  themselves  painters  do  not  usually  hold  back  on  their  work  and 
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are  not  so  liable  to  make  what  employers  consider  unreasonable 
demands. 

Paper  hangers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  they  do,  at  so  much  per  roll  of  paper.  The  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  paper  and  the  conditions.  The  price  list  has  not 
been  changed  since  1897.  Paper  hangers  are  the  only  building  trades 
mechanics  in  New  York  who  are  paid  by  the  piece-price  system.  No 
complaints  are  made  by  contractors  as  to  restriction  of  output  by 
paper  hangers,  and  some  of  the  more  skilled  workmen  earn  as  high  as 
$10  a  day. 

OHIOAaO. 

During  the  labor  troubles  in  1900  and  1901  there  was  no  strike  nor 
lockout  of  painters. 

Before  the  In(histrial  Commission  at  Chicago,  J.  M.  Stiles,  a  master 
painter  and  decorator,  testified  in  1900  that  for  a  year  or  two  "  it  had 
been  impossible  to  get  union  men  to  perform  the  usual  amount  of 
work,"  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  there  had  l>een  "  a  secret  understand- 
ing fixing  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  work  of  the  men."  (*) 

Henry  L.  Bliss,  a  master  painter  and  decorator,  testified  that  two 
years  or  more  before  1900  tlie  painters'  union  demanded  that  he  dis- 
charge a  certain  workman,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  doing  too  much 
work,  when  he  was  simply  trying  to  do  a  good  day's  work.  (^) 

M.  H.  Murphy,  vice-president  of  the  Painters'  District  Council, 
denied  that  the  union  limited  the  day's  work,  and  he  testified  as 
follows: 

The  only  man  that  ever  limited  a  day's  work  in  my  work  in  this  city 
was  the  master  painter,  and  the  limit  they  put  on  it  is  the  man's  endur- 
ance. As  a  general  thing,  they  pick  some  young  husky  fellow,  and  he 
starts  oflf  regardless  of  how  he  does  the  work ;  the  amount  of  the  work 
he  does,  they  base  the  day's  work  on  that — they  expect  every  man 
to  follow  that  It  has  got  to  be  so  bad  in  my  trade  that  when  the 
gray  hail's  begin  to  show  in  a  man's  head — ^say  a  man  gets  to  be 
about  44  or  45  years  old — ^it  is  impossible  almost,  except  in  the  most 
busy  times,  for  a  man  to  get  a  job.  They  don't  want  him.  His 
abilities  as  a  mechanic  don't  count;  it  is  his  speed  they  want.  They 
are  the  men  that  limit  a  day's  work.(<') 

The  association  of  painting  contractors  employing  union  labor  in 
Chicago  is  called  the  Master  Painters'  Union  League.  The  association 
employing  nonunion  labor  is  called  the  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors' Association. 

The  Master  Painters'  Union  League  has  an  agreement  with  the 
Journeymen  Painters'  District  Council,  composed  of  fourteen  locals  of 

«  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  341. 
•  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  250. 
«  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  454. 
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the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Decorators  and  Paper  Hangers  of 
America.    The  agreement  is  for  one  year  from  March  1, 1903. 

Contractors  who  were  interviewed  in  1903  said  that  they  had  no 
complaints  to  make  about  restriction  of  output,  though  in  busy  times 
they  were  compelled  to  employ  poor  men  who  did  not  do  a  full  day's 
work. 

Wages  for  painters  and  calciminers  are  40  cents  an  hour  during  a 
working  day  of  8  hours.  This  is  the  minimum  wage.  In  busy  times 
the  best  men  are  paid  50  and  even  60  cents  an  hour.  Only  men  who 
have  more  than  the  average  speed  or  skill  command  this  bonus. 

Foremen  working  with  a  brush  must  be  members  of  the  union. 
.  Employers  are  allowed  1  apprentice  each,  and  1  additional  appren- 
tice for  every  20  journeymen  employed.    The  employers  make  no  com- 
plaint of  this.    One  of  the  largest  firms,  employing  60  to  60  men, 
never  has  an  apprentice. 

The  agreement  does  not  contain  any  arbitration  clause,  but  disputes 
have  usually  been  settled  by  a  joint  committee  of  three  appointed  by. 
the  master  painters  and  three  appointed  by  the  upion. 

The  agreement  provides :  "  This  agreement  shall  not  take  away  the 
power  of  the  business  agent  of  the  Painters'  District  Council  to  call  a 
strike  on  any  shop  for  any  reason  that  may  appear  to  the  Painters' 
District  Council  to  be  just." 

Of  the  fourteen  locals  in  Chicago  one  is  for  glaziers  and  one  for 
paper  hangers.  The  paper  hangers  are  paid  by  the  roll,  and  very 
skilled  workmen  are  said  to  earn  as  much  as  $8  to  $10  a  day. 

ROOFERS  AND  SHEET-METAL  WORKERS. 
NBW  TOBK  GITT. 

Contractors  fpr  sheet-metal  work  in  New  York  complain  that  sheet- 
metal  workers  restrict  their  output.  Some  of  them  say  that  such 
workers  in  laying  tin  roofs  average  only  1  square  (10  feet  square)  a 
day,  whereas  formerly,  when  they  worked  10  hours  (instead  of  8  as 
now),  they  laid  from  2  to  3  squares  a  day. 

The  secretary  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union  when  inter- 
viewed said : 

As  an  organization  we  never  interfere  with  how  much  a  man  does 
or  does  not  do.  We  average  more  than  a  square  a  day:  about  ft 
squares  a  day  is  the  average.  Some  workmen  lay  3  squares  a  day. 
The  amount  of  work  depends  largely  on  the  sizes  of  the  roofs,  weather 
conditions,  etc.  If  the  aay  is  hot  men  will  not  lay  a  very  large  amount 
of  tin  roof.  Neither  will  they  if  the  weather  is  uncomfortably  cool 
or  if  a  high  wind  is  blowing,  for  the  soldering  irons  cool  off  quickly. 
On  a  pleasant  day  much  more  is  done.  The  amount  of  work  done  in 
a  day  is  also  largely  a  matter  of  individuality.  Some  men  naturally 
do  much  more  than  others.    With  these  varying  conditions  it  is  im- 
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practicable  to  establish  a  standard  task,  but  some  employers  give  their 
men  to  understand  that  those  who  do  the  most  work  will  hold  their 
jobs  longest,  so  that  some  men  are  driven  to  almost  superhuman 
efforts. 

In  1902  and  1903  wages  of  sheet-metal  workers  were  $4  for  a  work- 
ing day  of  8  hours ;  extra  time,  Sunday,  and  holiday  work  were  reck- 
oned as  double  time. 

In  1902  the  Employ'ers'  Association  of  Roofers  and  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  of  Greater  New  York  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
local  branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Alliance.  This  agi-eement  was  to  continue  for  3  years.  It  provided 
that  wages  should  be  $4  a  day.  In  the  general  lockout  of  building^ 
trades  in  1903,  the  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  having  refused 
to  accept  the  plan  of  arbitration  proposed  by  the  employers,  the  con- 
tractors employed  nonunion  men.  However,  the  contractors  were  free 
to  admit  that  many  of  these  men  were  very  poor  workmen  and  that 
the  best  workmen  were  in  the  union. 

The  Employers'  Association  of  Roofers  of  Greater  New  York 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity.  It  is  to  continue  one  year  from  September  1, 
1903.  The  union  binds  itself  not  to  work  for  any  contractor  not  sign- 
ing and  conforming  to  the  agreement  and  the  employers'  association 
binds  its  members  not  to  employ  any  but  union  workmen.  Wages 
are  $4  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours ;  extra  time,  Sunday,  and  holiday 
work  being  reckoned  as  double  time.  Practically  there  are  no  apprer\- 
tices  in  the  trade.  The  contractors  do  not  want  them,  as  none  of  the 
contractors  can  give  continuous  work  during  the  year.  The  trade  of 
slate  and  tile  roofing  is  recruited  almost  entirely  by  immigration 
from  Europe. 

Contractors  who  were  interview^ed  in  1903  said  that  the  average 
amount  of  slate  roofing  done  in  a  day  per  man  was  1  square,  standard 
slate,  IG  by  8  inches,  being  used.  Contractors  said  that  the  amount 
of  work  per  individual  was  25  per  cent  more  10  years  ago.  The  only 
difference,  they  said,  was  that  the  union  was  not  so  strongly  organ- 
ized then  as  it  is  now. 

The  secretary  of  the  Slate  and  Tile  Roofers'  Union  when  inter- 
viewed said: 

In  roofing  much  depends  on  the  weather,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  weather  conditions  are  such  that  we  do  not  average  three  days  a 
week  the  year  around.  A  great  deal  depends  on  whether  the  roofs 
are  cut  up  Avitli  chimneys,  valleys,  hips,  (lormer  windows,  etc.  Con- 
ditions may  be>^such  that  a  man  can  lav  only  half  a  square  to  a  square 
a  day,  but  the  average,  with  slate  16  by  8  inches,  is  over  2  squares  a 
day.  Using  slate  '20  by  10  inches  on  large  roofs  men  lay  as  high  as 
3  or  4  squares  a  day. 

Again,  the  amount  of  slate  roofing  done  by  a  man  in  a  day  depends 
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largely  on  tlie  character  or  quality  of  the  work.  Some  jobs  are  done 
much  better  than  others.  The  best  work  is  done  by  laying  slates  that 
will  fit  closely  and  present  a  regular  and  neat  appearance.  When  a 
man  does  this  he  has  to  pick  over  and  select  the  slates;  he  may  try 
several  before  finding  one  that  will  fit.  When  working  this  way  he 
can  not  do  more  than  half  as  much  as  if  he  did  not  take  pains  in  select- 
ing and  fitting  the  slates.  Some  architects  are  very  particular,  while 
others  do  not  care  how  such  work  is  done. 

In  laying  roofing  tiles,  12  by  8  inches,  a  day's  work  is  from  half  a 
square  to  2  squares.  Two  squares  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  on  a 
straight  roof.  One  man  and  helper  can  not  average  over  1  square  a 
day.  If  there  is  much  cutting  required  much  time  is  required.  Per- 
haps 20  tilas  might  be  put  on  while  one  piece  of  tile  is  being  cut  to  fit 
some  place,  for  tile  must  be  chipped  off  a  little  at  a  time  or  the  whole 
tile  may  be  broken.  Tile  roofing  has  not  been  common  in  this  coun- 
try longer  than  12  to  15  years.  Men  do  more  now  than  they  did 
formerly,  for  they  now  have  more  experience. 

CHICAGO. 

Contractors  for  roofing  and  sheet-metal  work  in  Chicago  who  were 
interviewed  gave  as  their  opinion  that  the  roofers  and  sheet-metal 
workers  do  not  do  a  fair  day's  work,  but  they  also  said  that  owing  to 
the  varied  conditions  they  could  not  specify  how  much  less  the  work- 
men did  than  they  ought  to  do. 

Until  1903  the  Chicago  Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association  had 
an  agreement  with  local  union  No.  73,  of  the  Amalgamated  Sheet 
Metal  Workers'  International  Alliance.  In  February,  1003,  the 
Chicago  Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association  mad(i  an  agreement 
with  local  union  No.  275.  Minimum  wages  are  45  cent«  per  hour, 
time  and  a  half  being  paid  for  overtime,  double  time  for  Sunday  and 
holiday  work.  The  agreement  includes  the  platform  of  principles  of 
the  Chicago  Building  Contractors'  Council,  providing  that  *'  there 
shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform 
during  his  working  day,"  etc. 

In  the  fall  of  11303,  19  members  of  the  Chicago  Sheet  Metal  Con- 
tractors' Association  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  do  an  illegal 
act,  injurious  to  the  public  trade,  to  wit:  "  Unjustly,  oppressively, 
unlawfully,  deceitfully,  fraudulently,  and  knowingly  to  suppress, 
prevent,  and  destroy  free  and  unrestricted  competition  in  bidding  for 
and  the  letting  of  contracts."  The  indictments  were  procured  on  the 
testimony  of  Eli  A.  Rydson  and  others.  Rydson  had  been  a  member 
of  the  contractors'  association,  and  he  testified  that  there  was  a 
secret  agreement  for  doing  business  in  the  following  manner :  When 
a  contract  was  to  be  let,  the  contractors  met  and  decided  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  do  the  job  with  a  fair  profit,  and  then  they  added  an 
additional  amount  for  their  profit  collectively.  The  lowest  bid  then 
made  was  the  sum  of  these  two  amounts,  but  the  ad'litional  amount 
was  divided  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  this  pool. 
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Rydson,  conceiving  that  there  was  a  ring  within  a  ring,  and  that  he 
was  not  getting  as  much  benefit  as  the  others,  made  a  bid  on  a  large 
contract  without  consulting  other  members  of  the  association.  He 
alleged  that  the  association  used  the  union  as  an  implement  of  punish- 
ment. At  any  rate,  his  job  was  struck  by  the  union.  He  was  fined 
$2,500  by  the  association  and  $500  by  the  union,  besides  being  asked 
to  pay  the  wages  of  the  men  while  on  strike,  amounting  to  $800,  the 
sum  total  of  his  penalty  being  $3,800. 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  organized 
in  1891,  includes  inside  wire  men,  dynamo  tenders,  lamp  trimmers, 
and  electrical  workers  in  general. 

Each  candidate  on  applying  for  admission  must  be  examined  as  to 
his  fitness  by  a  special  committee  of  three  members  of  the  local  union. 
If  the  committee  reports  favorably,  a  secret  ballot  is  taken.  If  one- 
third  as  many  black  balls  are  cast  as  there  are  members  present  the 
candidate  is  rejected. 

Any  member  who  leaves  his  work  in  such  a  condition  as  to  endanger 
his  fellow-workmen  or  the  public  generally  must  be  expelled. 

The  rules  of  the  electrical  workers  provide  for  committees  of 
arbitration  or  conciliation  to  settle  disputes. 

NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

Agreements  are  entered  into  biennially  between  the  New  York 
Electrical  Contractors'  Association  and  the  New  York  Local  Union 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  binding 
members  of  the  association  to  employ  only  members  of  the  union,  and 
binding  members  of  the  union  not  to  work  for  nny  contractor  not  a 
meml)er  of  the  association  who  does  not  sign  and  conform  to  such  an 
agreement. 

The  agreement  for  1903  and  1904  provides  that  for  a  working  day 
of  8  hours  the  minimum  wages  shall  be  $4  for  journeymen ;  $2.20  for 
helpers  who  are  members  of  the  imion;  helpers  admitted  to  the  union 
after  January  14,  1903,  not  to  exceed  $1.50  per  day;  overtime,  Sun- 
day, and  holiday  work  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time.  Before  1903 
journeymen  were  paid  $3.50  and  helpers  $2  per  day.  Some  employ- 
ers pay  more  than  the  minimum  wages  to  get  the  best  class  of  men. 
Poor  men  in  this  trade  are  liable  to  ruin  valuable  material,  and  it 
pays  the  employers  to  offer  more  to  obtain  the  most  skillful  men. 

The  agreement  provides  that  an  apprentice,  having  served  2  years, 
shall  take  the  examination  for  helpers,  and  having  passed  it  he  shall 
become  a  helper  and  be  admitted  to  the  union.  After  having  worked 
5  years  at  the  trade  (including  his  apprenticeship)  a  helper  shall 
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take  the  examination  for  journeymen,  and  having  passed  it  he  shall 
become  a  journeyman.  All  journeymen  shall  have  served  at  least  6 
years  at  the  trade.  Before  1903  the  requirement  for  a  joumeymc^i 
was  only  4  years  in  the  trade. 

Before  1903  the  number  of  apprentices  allowed  was  unlimited,  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  work  as  helpers,  the  former  agreement 
saying?  "  Boys  may  be  employed  to  do  errands,  attend  lockers,  and 
push  buttons,  but  for  no  other  purpose."  By  the  agreement  for  1903 
and  1904  the  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  to  1  for  each  10  jour- 
neymen or  helpers  employed  on  the  average,  and  apprentices  are 
allowed  to  do  anything  except  "connect  machines,  switch  boards, 
panel  boards,  switches,  or  fixtures." 

Each  employer  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  helpers,  equal  to  one-half 
the  number  of  journeymen  employed.  Helpers  may  do  journeymen's 
work  while  actually  employed  in  assisting  journeymen. 

The  agreement  has  the  following  provisions  in  regard  to  arbitra- 
tion of  strikes : 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute,  a  conference  shall  at  once  be  held  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  association  and  three 
members  of  the  union,  who  shall  endeavor  to  adjust  same.  And 
should  this  committee  disagree,  said  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  an 
arbitration  committee,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  association 
and  three  members  of  the  union,  but  the  employer  involved  and  the 
business  agent  of  the  union  shall  not  be  eligible  to  appointment  on 
the  arbitration  committee.     Both,  however,  may  be  present. 

In  case  of  any  disagreement  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
any  part  of  this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  any  claim  of  violation  of 
any  part  of  same  by  either  party,  such  party  shall  notify  in  writing 
the  secretary  of  the  party  complained  of  immediately.  Such  notice 
to  be  legally  served  upon  the  secretary,  and  the  conference  committee 
shall  be  called  together  within  24  hours,  and  the  board  of  arbitration 
above  mentioned  shall  be  called  together  within  2  working  days  of 
the  time  of  notice;  if  the  conference  committee  disagrees,  and  if  such 
board,  after  two  consecutive  daily  meetings  shall  fail  to  agree,  they 
shall  select  an  umpire,  and  each  side  shall  then  make  its  argument 
before  the  umpire,  who  shall  within  24  hours  thereafter  render  his 
decision.     Saia  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties. 

As  all  differences  under  this  agreement  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion, no  strike  or  lockout  shall  fe  ordered  by  either  party  thereto  as 
against  the  other  for  any  grievance  whatsoever ;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  any  sympathetic  strike  or  lockout  in  which  either  party 
is  obliged  to  take  part  on  acount  of  its  affiliation  with  any  central 
body  of  employees  or  employers  shall  not  be  considered  a  violation 
of  this  agreement. 

The  board  of  examiners  to  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
union  consists  of  two  members  of  the  union  and  two  members  of  the 
em'ployers'  association. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  union  must  present  written  state- 
ments or  credentials  that  they  have  worked  2  years  at  the  trade  to 
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become  helpers,  5  years  to  become  wiremen  or  journeymen,  and  the 
agreement  says : 

Any  applicant  whose  credentials  shall  be  declared  unsatisfactory 
by  the  executive  board  of  the  union  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  joint  arbitration  conunittee  herein  mentioned,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

While  there  is  nothing  expressed  in  the  agreement  on  the  subject, 
interviews  with  leading  elet^trical  contractors  showed  that  they  can 
discharge  men  for  any  reason — for  poor  work  or  slow  work.  They 
can  also  appoint  and  discharge  their  foremen,  but  foremen  must  be 
members  of  the  union. 

Very  little  complaint  was  heard  among  contractors  about  restriction 
of  output  by  electrical  workers.  Those  who  were  interviewed,  among 
them  the  president  of  the  employers'  association,  said  that  their  regu- 
lar force  of  workmen  did  as  much  work  as  could  reasonably  be 
exj>ected  of  them,  but  that  in  busy  times  when  extra  men  were  neces- 
sarily employed,  sonie  of  them  were  bound  to  be  poor  workmen  and 
slow  workmen.  These  men  do  not  hold  steady  jobs.  As  soon  as  busi- 
ness slackens  they  are  the  first  to  be  discharged.  None  of  the  con- 
tractors interviewed  knew  of  any  instanc^,s  of  foremen  being  fined  or 
otherwise  disciplined  by  the  union  for  rushing  men. 

GHIGAaO. 

Contractors  for  electrical  work  in  Cliicago  who  were  interviewed 
made  no  general  complaints  about  restriction  of  output.  They  said 
that  when  trade  was  brisk  and  every  man  was  employed  some  of  them 
would  be  slow  workmen,  but  that  in  ordinary  times  the  men  did  as 
much  work  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTORS. 

The  Elevator  Constructors  and  Millwrights'  Union  is  the  strongest 
union  in  the  building  traders,  since  practically  every  one  of  the  4,000 
men  in  the  United  States  working  at  the  trade  is  a  member.  The  con- 
tractors in  this  line  operate  in  all  cities,  and  consequently  their  agree- 
ments with  the  union  cover  the  entire  country.  The  strength  of  the 
union  may  be  judged  from  the  initiation  fees,.which  in  New  York  are 
$50  for  mechanics,  $100  for  helpers,  and  $20  for  apprentices.  An 
apprentice,  after  1  year's  service,  must  t-ake  out  a  helper's  card,  pay- 
ing the  difference  between  the  initiation  fee  of  an  apprentice  and  the 
initiation  fee  of  a  helper.  When  he  becomes  a  mechanic  he  pays  the 
mechanic's  fee.  This  trade  has  become  the  most  comprehensive  trade 
in  the  building  industry,  and  the  union  has  succeeded  in  closing  for  its 
members  all  of  the  work  connected  with  elevator  construction  and 
repair.    A  mechanic  in  this  branch  of  the  building  industry,  there- 
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fore,  has  knowledge  of  several  trades,  such  as  those  of  the  machinist, 
the  pipe  fitter,  the  electrical  worker,  and  the  iron  worker,  basides 
special  knowledge  of  the  several  classes  of  power  generators  for  the 
several  classes  of  steam,  electric,  and  hydraulic  elevators. 

NEW  YOBK  city' 

The  union  in  New  York  City  has  an  annual  agreement  with  the 
elevator  construction  contractors.  The  agi*eement  provides  that  a 
working  day  shall  be  8  hours,  and  wages  shall  be  $4.25  a  day  for  me- 
chanics, $2.75  a  day  for  helpers,  and  $1.50  a  day  for  apprentices; 
extra  time,  Sunday,  and  holiday  work  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time. 

Foremen  and  men  of  unusual  efficiency  are  paid  as  nnicli  as  $5  a 
day.  The  contractors  appoint  the  foremen.  Foremen  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  but  they  can,  without  jeopardizing  their  standing 
in  the  union,  insist  on  slow  mechanics  or  helpers  working  faster. 

The  agreement  provides:  "The  number  of  helpers  on  any  job 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  mechanics;  "  and  "  The  number  of 
apprentices  should  not  exceed  1  to  every  10  mechanics."  The  con- 
tractors do  not  complain  of  these  rules.  Some  contractors  do  not 
have  as  many  apprentices  as  they  are  allowed  to  have,  while  some 
have  none  at  all. 

After  some  differences  between  the  elevator  constructors  and  elec- 
trical workers,  it  was  decided  that  elevator  annunciators  and  indexes 
should  be  put  up  by  the  electrical  workers. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  New  York  City  about  restriction  of 
output  by  elevator  constructors.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  com- 
pany said :  "  We  have  no^complaints  to  make  about  our  men ;  they 
do  good  work." 

The  treasurer  of  a  large  company  which  erects  elevators  through- 
out the  United  States  said :  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  men  could  do 
more  work  tlian  they  do,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  no  rules 
restricting  output.  Our  men  in  New  York  are  doing  as  much  as 
those  we  employ  elsewhere.  We  have  no  trouble  anywhere  about 
restriction  of  output." 

CHICAGO. 

Chicago  contractors  for  elevators  make  no  complaint  of  a  united 
effort  to  restrict  output  by  the  elevator  constructors.  They  say  that 
the  men  in  their  employ  regularly  are  good  workers,  but  in  busy 
times  they  have  to  employ  poor  men — ^men  who,  from  incompetence 
or  intention,  do  not  do  a  fair  day's  work.  The  contractors  also  allege 
that  in  busy  times  the  union  will  not  admit  new  members,  so  that  all 
of  its  members,  even  the  poorest,  may  be  able  to  obtain  employment. 

The  elevator  constructors  quite  often  come  in  conflict  with  the 
electrical  workers  and  the  steam  fitters,  and  sometimes  with  the  car- 
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penters  and  the  structural  iron  workers.  Such  conflicts  have  been 
settled  after  more  or  less  trouble. 

The  union  allows  1  helper  to  each  journeyman,  and  1  apprentice 
to  each  16  journeymen.  Before  becoming  a  journeyman  each  appren- 
tice must  have  worked  8  years  as  a  helper  and  2  years  as  an  apprentice. 

Wages  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours  are:  Journeymen,  50  cents  an 
hour;  helpers,  87^  cents  an  hour;  apprentices,  81^  cents  an  hour. 

MARBLE  INDUSTRY. 

NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

The  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  vicinity  was  formed  in  1889.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-three 
contractors,  who  do  practically  all  the  marble  work  that,  is  done  in 
the  city.  It  has  annual  agreements  with  four  labor  unions — ^the  Re- 
liance Labor  Club  of  Marble  Cutters  and  Carvers'  Association  (in- 
cludes marble  setters  as  well  as  cutters  and  carvers),  the  Whitestone 
Association  (marble  polishers),  the  Marble  Machine  Workers'  Union 
(bed  rubbers  and  machine  hands),  and  the  Compact  Labor  Club 
(helpers).  The  agreements  with  these  four  unions  are  similar.  The 
agreement  with  the  marble  cutters  provides : 

The  members  of  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association  agree 
to  employ  only  members  of  the  Reliance  Labor  Club  of  Marble  Cut- 
ters and  Carvers'  Association  on  all  interior  marble  and  stone  work 
contracted  for  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  New  York  City  or  such 
others  as  are  recognized  by  them,  and  in  case  of  work  going  out  of 
town  (outside  of  the  25-mile  radius),  the  employers  agree  to  send  a 
foreman  recognized  by  the  Reliance  Labor  (5lu6  of  Marble  Cutters 
and  Carvers'  Association. 

The  agreement  is  closed,  also  providing: 

The  members  of  the  Reliance  Labor  Club  of  Marble  Cutters  and 
Carvers'  Association  agree  that  they  will  not  work  for  any  person  or 
persons  doing  business  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity,  not  members 
of  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  vicinity  (vicinity  to  be  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  City  Hall). 

The  agreements  with  the  other  three  unions  have  similar  reciprocal 
clauses.  The  specification  as  to  "  vicinity  "  is  omitted  from  them, 
but  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  a  radius  of  25  miles  from  City  Hall.  The 
agreement  with  marble  cutters  provides : 

On  and  after  May  1, 1903,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  will  refuse 
to  work  for  any  firm  in  any  way  interested  in  convict-manufactured 
marble,  or  manufactured  marble  imported  into  the  United  Stafes,  or 
marble  cut  or  coped  outside  of  New  York  or  vicinity  for  use  in  New 
York  or  vicinity,  excepting  marble  tiles  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
or  white  marble  tiles  imported  from  Italy. 

The  other  three  agreements  have  similar  provisions,  which  mean 
that  all  marble  work  used  by  the  employers'  association  and  put 
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into  a  building  erected  in  New  York  City  or  vicinity,  must  be  cut 
and  polished  within  that  territory,  except  marble  tiles  from  Vermont 
or  Italy.  This  clause  in  the  agreements  is  a  part  of  the  mutual 
consideration  in  the  closed  agreement,  and  it  protects  the  employers 
in  their  control  of  the  New  York  market,  and  protects  the  union 
against  the  competition  of  outside  workmen. 

The  agreement  with  the  polishers  provides :  "  The  union  label  shall 
be  placed  on  all  plumbing  marble  work  and  facings  before  leaving 
the  shop." 

The  agreement  with  the  cutters  provides  that  the  foreman  of  cut- 
ters must  be  "  a  marble  cutter."  The  agreement  with  the  polishers 
provides  that  the  foreman  of  polishers  must  be  "  a  practical  marble 
polisher."  These  provisions  are  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  foreman 
of  cutters  must  be  a  member  of  their  union  and  a  foreman  of  polishers 
must  be  a  member  of  the  polishers'  union. 

The  provisions  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  are  as  follows: 

For  cutters:  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  every  shop,  and  1 
additional  to  every  10  cutters  employed,  based  on  yearly  average, 
until  the  number  of  apprentices  shall  amount  to  6,  which  shall  oe 
the  limit  of  any  shop.  They  shall  start  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  years,  and  serve  4  years,  and  be  given  work  and  proper  instruc- 
tion during  the  term  of  apprenticeship  in  all  the  brancnes  of  mar- 
ble cutting  and  setting  or  carving;  tailing  which,  the  employers' 
association  shall  be  notified,  and  the  offending  employer  shall  not 
be  allowed  any  other  apprentice,  unless  the  apprentice  should  leave 
or  be  discharged  for  just  cause  or  inability,  when  said  apprentice 
shall  not  be  again  allowed  to  work  at  the  trade.  When  the  appren- 
tice shall  have  served  3  years,  his  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  apprentice. 

For  polishers:  One  apprentice  polisher  shall  be  allowed  to  every 
shop  wliere  3  polishers  are  employed  on  the  average  per  annum,  and 
1  additional  apprentice  polisher  for  every  12  polishers  employed, 
based  on  yearly  average,  until  the  number  oi  apprentices  shall  amount 
to  6,  which  shall  be  the  limit  of  any  shop.  They  shall  start  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  and  serve  4  years. 

For  machine  workers:  There  may  be  1  apprentice  bed  rubber 
for  every  5  men  employed,  based  on  the  average  number  of  joumev- 
men  employed  during  the  previous  year;  and  no  employer  shall  be 
entitled  to  more  than  2  apprentices;  the  apprentice  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  4  years  and  start  his  apprenticeship  not  over  18  years  of  age. 

The  provisions  regarding  apprentices  are  acceptable  to  most  of  the 
manufacturers  and  contractors. 

The  four  agreements  have  similar  provisions  regarding  arbitration 
disputes,  that  of  the  polishers  being  as  follows : 

All  disputes  shall  be  arbitrated  and  shall  be  referred  to  a  joint  board 
of  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tion, not  interested  in  the  matter  under  discussion,  ana  three  members 
of  tiie  Whitestoue  Association.    This  board,  failing  to  agree,  shall 
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select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

In  every  case  where  members  of  any  of  the  four  unions  have  a 
grievance,  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration  before  a 
strike  is  declared.  As  most  marble  work  is  prepared  in  shops  and 
not  done  on  buildings  where  other  workmen  are  engaged,  the  marble 
workers  have  been  in  but  few  sympathetic  strikes.  On  their  own 
account  they  have  not  instituted  more  than  a  dozen  strikes  in  New 
York  City  in  the  last  ten  years. 

For  a  working  day  of  8  hours  the  mininnim  wages  of  carvers 
are  $5.50;  cutters,  $5;  planing-machine  men,  $5;  bed  rubbers,  $4.50; 
sawyers,  $4.25 ;    polishers,  $4;   derrickmen,  $3.50;   helpers.  $3. 

Several  marble  manufacturers  who  were  interviewed  in  1903 
declared  that  on  plain  polishing,  hand  work,  some  polishers  did  as 
high  as  40  square  feet  a  day  of  8  hours,  some  only  30,  while  the 
average  was  35.  These  manufacturers  considered  that  a  polisher 
ought  to  polish  more  than  35  square  feet  a  day,  but  one  said  that  a 
man  could  not  do  much  more  than  that  and  do  it  well. 

Rough  slabs  of  marble  are  rubbed  on  a  rubbiiig  bed  until  their 
surfaces  are  smooth,  and  the  edges  are  squared  in  the  same  way.  The 
rubbing  bed  is  a  large  disk,  revolving  horizontally,  on  which  the 
workman,  called  a  bed  rubber,  holds  the  marble.  Water  and  sand 
are  applied  to  accelerate  the  process  of  rubbing.  When  small  pieces 
are  to  be  rubbed  down,  or  when  the  edges  of  narrow  strips  are  to  he 
squared,  several  pieces  or  strips  are  held  together.  Formerly,  when 
strips  were  to  be  squared,  the  bed  rubber  held  several  strips  on  their 
long  edges,  and  at  the  same  time  other  strips  were  squared  on  their 
ends  by  being  attached  to  a  post  beside  the  revolving  disk.  One  manu- 
facturer complained  that  now  no  bed  rubber  will  do  this;  he  will  not 
square  the  ends  until  he  has  squared  the  long  edges.  However,  most 
manufacturers,  while  admitting  that  this  was  true,  declared  that 
they  did  not  approve  the  method  of  squaring  the  ends  of  pieces  by 
fastening  them  to  a  post,  as  the  result  was  not  so  accurate  or  satis- 
factory. 

Formerly  the  cutters'  union  objected  to  the  use  of  the  pneumatic 
tool,  which  is  operated  by  compressed  air.  It  came  into  general  use 
about  1892  and  is  now  used  practically  all  over  the  world  for  calking 
pillars  and  carving  stone  and  marble.  The  union  no  longer  objects  to 
its  use. 

Several  contractors  who  were  interviewed  in  1903  declared  that 
in  laying  marble  tile  1  foot  square  the  average  was  50  feet  a  day  of 
8  hours  for  a  tile  setter  and  helper,  some  doing  as  much  as  60,  while 
others  did  only  40.  The  contractors  thought  that  a  marble-tile  setter 
and  helper  ought  to  lay  more  than  50  square  feet  of  marble  tiles  a  day. 
They  said  that  in  other  cities  where  marble  tiles  ar^  laid  in  cement 
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126  square  feet  would  be  a  good  day's  work,  but  in  New  York,  where 
gauged  mortar  is  used,  75  square  feet  should  be  laid  by  a  man  in 
8  hours. 

A  prominent  New  York  marble  manufacturer,  when  interviewed  in 
1904,  said: 

The  marble  workers  of  New  York  City  were  organized  in  1889, 
and  since  that  time  the  wages  of  cutters  and  setters  have  advanced 
to  $5  a  day  and  hours  have  been  reduced  from  9  to  8.  While  cutters 
and  setters  here  are  now  getting  $5  a  day,  in  many  other  cities  they 

get  only  $2.50  and  do  more  work.  In  those  cities  the  men  simply 
ave  to  work,  because,  not  being  organized  in  a  labor  association, 
they  would  be  discliarged  if  they  did  not  do  a  fair  day's  work.  Pol- 
ishmg  marble  in  New  York  City  costs  from  8  to  15  cents  a  square 
foot,  out  can  be  done  outside  for  4  cents. 

We  do  not  object  particularly  to  paying  high  wages,  provided  every 
employer  does  the  same.  Hence  we  favor  reciprocal  agreements 
binding  us  to  pay  uniform  wages,  binding  us  to  employ  only  union 
men,  and  binding  them  to  work  for  none  but  members  or  the  employ- 
ee' association.  With  all  marble  workers  we  have  a^eements  of  this 
character.  The  consideration  for  which  they  agree  to  work  for  only 
members  of  our  association  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  pay  them  higher 
wmges.  They  are  protected  against  the  competition  of  marble  work- 
ers in  other  localities  where  labor  is  cheaper.  Under  the  agreements 
marble  cut  outside  of  New  York  City  can  not  be  used  in  l)uildings 
here.  This  provision  of  the  agreement  really  benefits  both  New  York 
employers  and  employees,  but  it  benefits  the  latter  more  than  it 
does  the  former. 

The  marble  cutters  keep  the  membership  of  their  union  small,  so 
that  every  member  or  as  many  as  possible  will  always  be  supplied 
jvith  work.  Their  initiation  fee  is  high;  I  understand  it  is  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  building-trades  union,  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  just  what  it  is.  They  also  have  very  strict  appren- 
tice rules.     An  apprenticeship  of  4  years  is  required. 

When  we  need  men  we  apply  to  the  union,  and  usually  take  those 
that  the  union  sends  to  us.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  the 
numb'v^r  of  men ;  enough  are  always  supplied,  but  many  of  them  are 
old  and  inefficient.  Though  we  are  not  compelled  to  taJie  the  men 
who  are  first  sent  to  us,  if  we  decline  them  and  ask  for  others,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  second  lot  will  not  be  as  good  as  the  first, 
so  we  usually  take  the  first  men  that  are  vSent  to  us  unless  we  know 
that  they  are  of  bad  character  or  are  very  poor  workmen. 

The  marble  cutters  in  localities  outside  of  New  York  are  opposed 
to  the  union  here  because  it  does  not  admit  outsiders.  Of  course  the 
union  here  can  not  afford  not  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor,  so  when 
they  can  not  supply  cutters  they  issue  probation  cards  to  New  York 
stonecutters  or  to  marble  cutters  from  outside  New  York.  By  pay- 
ing a  certain  amount  such  men  can  get  the  privilege  of  working 
here  on  probation  cards  as  long  as  New  York  cutters  are  not  out  of 
work,  but  when  business  becomes  dull  these  probation  cards  are 
withdrawn. 

During  the  last  5  or  6  years  business  has  been  very  active  and  the 
demand  for  building-trades  workmen  has  been  unusually  large.  While 
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we  do  not  complain  that  the  union  does  not  supply  us  with  enough 
men,  we  are  forced  to  employ  some  very  poor  men,  and  we  suffer  from 
restriction  of  output.  I  can  not  specify  just  how  much  the  restriction 
amounts  to,  as  the  variation  in  our  work  is  so  great,  but  we  can  judge 
by  years  of  experience  that  the  output  per  workman  per  day  is 
smaller  now  than  it  was  formerly  and  that  it  is  yearly  growing  less. 
I  have  heard  that  the  amount  or  work  which  should  be  done  is  dis- 
cussed in  union  meetings.     One  member  will  complain  that  Brother 

is  doing  too  much  work.    Then  they  will  talk  about  it  and 

arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  how  much  they  think  a  man  ought 
to  do  in  a  day,  and  it  will  be  an  unwritten  law  that  a  member  or  a 
probation-card  man  shall  not  do  more  than  that  amount. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  unions  connected  with  the  marble  in- 
dustry have  faithfully  kept  their  agreements  with  us.  Further,  I 
will  say  that  the  union  absolutely  upholds  a  high  standard  of  work 
and  most  of  the  men  turn  out  good  work. 

Questions  as  to  the  use  of  machinery  have  been  settled  in  each  year's 
agreement.  We  have  had  demands  of  all  kinds,  but  have  always 
found  middle  ground  for  settlement.  There  is  no  objection  now  to 
the  use  of  machinery. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  reduced  output  on  the 
part  of  marble  workers  is  connected  with  the  closed  agreement  be- 
tween the  four  unions  and  the  Marble  Industry  Employers'  Associa- 
tion. The  union,  as  stated  by  several  persons  interviewed,  has  the 
highest  initiation  fee  of  any  in  the  building  trades  in  New  York,  so 
high  that  members  keep  it  secret,  and  their  employers  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  its  amount.  This,  with  the  severe  limits  on  appren- 
ticeship, makes  the  union  practically  a  closed  union,  a  conclusion  which 
is  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the  probation  card  system,  which  en-< 
ables  the  union  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor  in  busy  seasons  without 
increasing  its  own  membership.  In  this  respect  the  marble  unions 
are  like  the  employers'  associaton,  with  which  they  have  their  agree- 
ment, for  the  employers'  association  is  also  closed.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  in  busy  seasons  the  employers  can  care  for  the  addi- 
tional work  without  permitting  outside  employers  to  share  it,  while  the 
union  must  meet  the  additional  demand  by  a  temporary  increase  of  its 
numbers.  One  employer  interviewed  early  in  1003  claimed  that  the 
employers  were  required  to  take  whatever  men  the  union  sent,  which 
would  indicate  that  with  its  control  of  the  supply  the  union  main- 
tained a  waiting  list;  but  at  a  later  date  this  employer  held  that  they 
had  reasonable  liberty  in  refusing  to  take  a  man  who  was  incompetent, 
though  they  always  applied  to  the  union  for  men.  The  effect  of  the 
closed  agreement,  as  far  as  the  workmen  in  the  union  are  concerned, 
is  to  give  them  steady  employment,  to  keep  the  older  men  in  the  shops, 
to  give  all  the  members  a  sense  of  security  in  their  jobs,  and  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  members  to  what  they  consider  a  fair  day's  work, 
but  what  their  employers  consider  an  unfair  day's  work.  Compared 
with  Chicago,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
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marble  tile  setters  in  New  York  is  only  qne-third  of  that  in  Chicago 
since  the  lockout  of  1900.  but  considering  the  different  grade  of  work 
in  New  York  the  amount  is  one-half  of  what  should  be  expected.  Yet 
by  excluding  marble  cut  outside  New  York  and  excluding  outside 
contractors  from  entering  New  York  the  marble  employers  are  able 
to  recoup  themselves  from  the  building  industry  of  New  York. 

•  CHICAGO. 

There  has  been  no  complaint  about  restriction  of  output  by  the 
marble- workers — the  shop  men — in  Chicago,  either  before  or  since 
the  general  lockout  of  1900. 

Before  the  Industrial  Connnission,  F.  P.  Bagley,  marble  contractor 
at  Chicago,  testified  (1900)  that  the  marble-cutters'  union  there  would 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tool.  However,  the  union  no 
longer  prohibits  the  use  of  this  implement.  In  his  tastimony  Mr. 
Bagley  also  referred  to  a  book  of  rules  issued  by  the  Marble  Cutters 
and  Setters'  Union  regulating  the  work  of  setters.  The  business 
agent  of  the  Marble  Cutters  and  Setters'  Union  testified  "  there  had 
been  only  an  effort  on  one  occasion  to  enforce  the  limit  set  down  in 
these  rules,  and  it  all  transpired  in  one  day.  The  aim  and  object  in 
adopting  that  book  of  rules  was  to  locate  men  who  were  suspected  of 
being  pieceworkers — men  who  would  work  night  and  day  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  other  mcmlDcrs."  (<») 

Contractors  who  were  interviewed  asserted  that  before  the  gen- 
eral lockout  of  1900  members  of  the  marble-setters'  union  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  They  asserted 
that  some  workmen  laying  floors  in  cement,  with  marble  tiles  12 
inches  square,  laid  as  few  as  25  a  day,  and  some  even  fewer,  when 
they  should  have  laid  125  or  150  a  day. 

Since  the  lockout  of  1900  was  settled  no  rei5triction  of  output  has 
been  claimed.  The  average  for  laying  12-inch  tile  in  cement  is  said 
to  be  125  feet  a  day.  The  contractors  employed  union  or  nonunion 
men  until  September,  1902,  when  an  agreement  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Marble  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Marble 
Cutters  an^-Setters'  Union  (the  setters'  organization  and  a  local  or- 
ganization). Under  this  agreement  everything  has  been  satisfac- 
tory.   Among  its  provisions  are  the  following: 

That  there  shall  be  no  limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  perform  during  his  working  day. 

That  there  shall  be  no  re,striction  of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools. 

That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  use  of  any  manufactured 
material  except  that  furnished  in  Europe  or  in  prisons. 

That  the  use  of  apprentices  shall  not  be  prohibited. 

•  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  215. 
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That  the  setter  foreman  in  the  building  shall  be  the  agent  of  the 
employer  and  a  member  of  the  union. 

That  in  no  event  shall  strikes  or  lockouts  (except  i^nnpathetic)  be 
permitted,  and  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  for  final  decision  to 
the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  and  work  shall  proceed  without  stop- 
page or  embarrassment. 

That  they  will  not  tolerate  or  recognize  the  right  of  anjr  other  asso- 
ciation, union,  or  council,  or  body  of  men  to  interfere  in  any  wav 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  agreement,  and  further,  tfcat  thev  will 
compel  their  members  to  carry  out  this  agreement  and  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration. 

It  Is  agreed  that  no  journeyman  or  member  of  the  second  part  shall 
work  at  any  employment  competitive  to  any  member  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  during  the  periods  above  mentioned  for  less  than  the 
rate  specified  for  said  period  or  under  any  other  rules  than  those 
herein. 

The  members  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  agree  not  to  sublet  any 
setting.  The  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  agree  not  to 
contract  with  nor  work  for  any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  ex- 
cept by  the  day,  the  rate  to  be  not  less  than  the  rates  specified  herein 
and  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Wages  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours  shall  be  $3.76  to  January  1, 
1903 ;  from  then  until  January  1,  1904,  and  thereafter,  until  changed 
by  the  joint  board  of  arbitration,  $4.  Members  of  the  union  bind 
themselves  not  to  work  for  contractors  not  in  the  Marble  Manu- 
facturers' Association  for  less  than  the  wages  here  specified. 

Each  firm  has  the  right  to  start  and  teach  the  trade  to  one  setter 
apprentice  each  year.  Each  apprentice  shall  serve  two  years  in  the 
shop. 

PHILABELPHIA. 

Manufacturers  of  marble  in  Philadelphia  who  were  interviewed  in 
1903  claimed  that,  apparently,  the  cutters  and  carvers  did  not  do  a 
full  day's  work,  but  that  the  bed  rubbers  and  polishers  were  the  worst 
shirkers.  Philadelphia  contractors  found  no  fault  with  marble  tile 
setters.  They  said  that  with  tiles  1  foot  square,  125  square  feet  set 
in  cement  is  a  good  day's  work,  and  that  in  most  cases  a  setter  and 
helper  set  about  that  much. 

STONECUTTERS. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association 
of  North  America  do  not  know  when  the\local  unions  of  stonecutters 
united  into  a  national  body.  A  copy  of  a  monthly  journal  issued  by 
the  association  in  1857  shows  that  a  national  organization  existed  in 
that  year.  The  local  unions  mentioned  in  it  are  those  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  It  is  probable  that  a  national  organization  had 
existed  for  several  years  before  this,  and  local  unions  for  mafiy 
years. 
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The  stonecutters  do  not  publish  statistics  of  membership,  but  the 
secretary  estimates  the  membership  in  1901  approximately  at  10,000. 

Though  local  unions  of  the  stonecutters  usually  join  central  labor 
unions  or  building-trades  councils  in  their  respective  cities,  the  asso- 
ciation, as  a  whole,  shows  no  disposition  to  ally  itself  with  others. 
The  Stohecutters'  Journal  of  July,  1900,  taking  as  its  text  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Kansas  City  Building  Trades'  Council  by  most  of  the 
strong  unions  except  the  stonecutters  and  painters,  advised  stone- 
cutters generally  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude.  It  said :  '^  In 
these  days  of  squabbling  building  trades  councils,  American  Feder- 
ationists.  Knights  of  Ijabor,  and  antagonistic  central  bodies,  stone- 
cutters haven't  anything  in  the  world  to  gain  by  having  anything  to 
do  with  any  of  them,  but  everything  to  lose  by  the  connection." 

The  stonecutters  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  are  united, 
each  in  a  local  union  which  is  not  attached  to  the  national  body.  The 
constitution  of  the  national  union  provides  for  the  exchange  of  mem- 
bership cards  with  all  bona  fide  stonecutters'  unions,  and  such  cards 
are  exchanged  between  the  local  unions  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  and  the  local  unions  that  belong  to  the  national  asso- 
ciation. 

The  New  York  union,  which  includes  Jersey  City  and  Newark, 
closed  its  books  on  May  14,  1902;  that  is,  refused  to  recognize  the 
membership  cards  of  stonecutters  from  other  places.  This  action 
produced  great  excitement  among  the  stonecutters'  unions  through- 
out the  country.  A  special  edition  of  the  Stonecutters'  Journal, 
official  organ  of  the  Stonecutters'  Association,  was  issued  July  15, 
1902,  to  give  voice  to  indignant  protests.  Some  of  the  expressions 
in  this  publication  follow: 

"  New  York  for  New  Yorkers  is  New  York's  shibboleth. 

"  New  York  is  the  Benedict  Arnold  of  trade  unionism  in  America. 

"  New  York  closed  her  books  through  no  other  feeling  than  greed 
and  hoggishness. 

"  No  such  general  protest  was  ever  made  against  a  stonecutters' 
union  in  the  world  before." 

The  general  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters' 
Association  called  upon  branch  unions  to  vote  upon  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  unless  the  New  York  union  opens  her  books  to 
union  stonecutters  within  30  days,  every  branch  of  the  general  union, 
as  well  as  every  local  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  refuse  to 
accept  a  New  11  ork  card  or  permit  a  New  York  man  to  work  in  their 
jurisdiction  for  a  period  of  2  years  after  their  books  are  finally 
opened ;  that  we  strike  their  name  from  the  list  of  secretary  addresses, 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  Journal,  or  give  them  space 
in  its  columns  for  their  official  correspondence. 

That  tiie  general  secretary-treasurer  be  immediately  instructed  to 
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establish  a  branch  of  the  general  union  in  New  York  City  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

That  after  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the  final  opening  of  their 
books,  a  New  York  man  will  be  charged  $80  to  join  any  branch  of  the 
general  union  or  local. 

Many  branches  of  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association 
throughout  the  country  voted  for  this  resolution,  but  shortly  there- 
after the  New  York  union  receded  from  its  position  and  issued  to 
union  stonecutters  from  other  localities  privilege  cards  permitting 
them  to  work  in  New  York  City. 

Every  branch  union,  previous  to  becoming  a  part  of  the  association, 
shall  define  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  which  shall  not  exceed  a 
radius  of  25  miles,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  executive  board. 

The  by-laws  provide: 

Any  man  shall  be  considered  a  practical  stonecutter  who  can  com- 
plete stonework  true  and  perfect  This  will  include  all  kinds  of 
stonework — plain  and  molded  or  carved. 

All  stonework  on  which  a  mallet,  mash  hammer,  and  chisel  are  used, 
shoddy  work  and  pitch-faced  ashlar  included,  shall  be  considered  as 
practical  stone  cutting,  and  shall  be  performed  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  branch  under  which  it  is  done,  provided 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  general 
union. 

The  general  initiation  fee  is  $10.  The  stonecutters,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  cities,  have  complained  bitterly  of  the  "  harvesters,"  who 
come  from  Europe,  work  during  the  busy  season,  and  return.  The 
New  York  union  resolved  to  charge  $50  to  all  applicants  for  admission 
who  should  come  from  any  place  outside  of  the  United  States.  The 
unions  in  other  eastern  cities  followed  the  lead  of  New  York,  and 
finally,  in  1002,  the  initiation  fee  of  $50  for  foreigners  was  made 
general. 

The  locals  may  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  yard 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  but  in  no  case  may  the  number 
exceed  1  in  a  yard  where  fewer  than  15  men  are  employed,  2  where 
fewer  than  100  are  enii>loyed,  or  4  in  any  case  whatever.  The  term 
of  apprenticeship  is  4  years. 

The  association  prohibits  subcontracting  and  piecework  on  pain  of 
expukion  of  any  branch  which  permits  it.  This  rule  applies  to  plain 
and  molded  work.     Carving  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  branches. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "This  association  thoroughly  dis- 
courages the  prin(*iple  of  more  than  one  rate  of  wages,"  and  further 
provides  that  "  It  is  advisable  for  each  Sate  or  province  to  establish 
a  minimum  rate  of  wages  and  a  maxirnuni  nuniber  of  hours;  and 
branches  should,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  bring  this  desir- 
able condition  of  affairs  about  as  soon  as  j)ossible." 

A  resolution  of  the  convention  of  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters' 
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As5?ociaiion  recites  that  a  few  branches  tolerate  what  is  known  as  the 
grading  system,  but  that  such  a  system  tends  to  destroy  that  friendship 
which  is  essential  to  true  unionism,  and  that  the  branches  where  the 
grading  system  is  in  use  ought  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  abolish  it. 
Where  the  grading'  system  prevails  there  are  usually  three  grades. 
All  of  the  grades  are  composed  of  journeymen,  the  least  experienced 
belonging  to  the  third  grade.  Men  in  the  second  grade  are  expected 
to  do  more  and  better  work  than  men  in  the  third  grade,  and  they  get 
higher  wages.  Men  in  the  first  grade  are  expected  to  do  more  and 
better  work  than  men  in  the  second  grade,  and  they  get  the  highest 
wages.  The  grades  are  fixed  by  the  imion  on  application  of  the  men. 
If  a  man  thinks  he  is  a  first-grade  man  he  gets  a  first-grade  card. 
The  employer  has  no  voice  in  fixing  grades.  Apprentices  of  unusual 
skill,  after  serving  the  4  years  of  apprenticeship,  not  infrequently  get 
second-grade  cards,  skipping  the  third  grade,  and  in  a  year  or  two, 
perhaps,  get  first-grade  cards. 

The  local  unions  are  said  to  be  quick  to  raise  grades  on  application, 
but  slow  to  lower  grades.  Of  course  every  journeyman  desires  to  be 
in  as  high  a  grade  as  possible,  but  a  man  may  be  graded  too  high  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  out  of  work  a  part  of  the  time.  For  instance,  if 
a  man  should  hold  a  first-grade  card,  entitling  him  to  first-grade 
wages,  but  should  not  be  as  competent  as  the  average  first-grade 
stonecutter,  he  would  probably  be  among  the  first  who  would  be  dis- 
charged by  an  employer  when  business  should  become  dull.  It  there- 
fore does  not  pay  for  a  stonecutter  to  have  himself  graded  too  high. 

The  policy  of  the  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association  is  to  fix  a 
standard  wage  and  expect  all  members  to  conform  to  it  exactly.  The 
general  secretary-treasurer  declares  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  known 
an  instance  in  which  an  employer  has  paid  more  than  the  standard 
wage  by  reason  of  superior  ability  or  speed,  except  when  the  purpose 
has  been  to  get  a  fast  man  to  set  a  killing  pace  for  his  companions. 
He  also  said :  "  If  a  man  is  known  to  accept  pay  beyond  the  regular 
rate,  he  is  said  to  be  taking  blood  money,  and  he  is  despised  as  much 
as  a  man  who  works  below  the  rate." 

Members  over  50  years  of  age,  if  physically  unable  to  earn  the 
standard  rate  of  wages,  may  be  granted  "  exempt  cards,"  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  an  investigating  committee,  and  this  committee  regu- 
lates the  wages  of  such  members. 

The  stonecutters  were  one  of  the  first  trades  to  obtain,  in  some 
places,  the  8-hour  day.  In  some  localities  they  still  work  9  hours, 
and  in  a  few  places  10  hours.  It  is  noticeable  that  as  a  rule  wages 
are  highest  where  the  working  day  is  shortest.  At  the  convention  in 
December,  1902,  it  was  reported  that  87  branches  worked  8  hours  and 
65  worked  over  8  hours.  A  special  article  of  the  constitution  was 
adopted  providing  that  "  on  and  after  May  1,  1903,  no  branch  of  the 
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general  union  shall  work  more  than  8  hours,"  but  this  article  is  to  be 
voted  upon  by  the  branches  before  going  into  effect. 

The  constitution  says  that  the  association  will  not  countenance  the 
transportation  of  cut  stone  from  one  place  to  another  where  the 
interchange  is  not  mutually  agreeable.  The  constitution  also  says 
that  the  association  will  not  sanction  the  introduction  of  stone  cut 
by  prison  labor. 

The  by-laws  (Article  XIV)  declare :  ''  What  is  known  as  a  stone 
pick  is  not  a  stonecutters'  tool,  and  this  association  will  use  every 
effort  to  discourage  its  use." 

The  stone  pick  is  a  heavy  tool,  shaped  like  a  pick  for  digging,  and 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  point  and  hammer.  It  is  used  more  in  quar- 
ries than  in  stone  yards.  With  it  a  workman  can  do  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  with  a  point  and  hammer.  The  asso- 
ciation excludes  it  on  the  ground  that  its  use  requires  nothmg  but 
brute  strength,  and  that  it  affords  a  means  of  supplanting  skilled 
stonecutters  with  mere  laborers. 

The  convention,  December,  1902,  adopted  the  following  substitute 
for  Article  XIV: 

This  association  will  use  every  effort  to  discourage  the  use  of  what 
is  known  as  a  stone  i)ick,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  pick  be  used  on  any 
stone  that  is  to  be  shipped  to  any  place  where  the  pick  is  prohibited. 

One  of  the  delegates  discussing  the  amendment  said : 

I  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  delegates  here  that  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  use  a  pick.  We  use  it  on  stone  that  is  called  blue- 
black  limestone,  and  is  next  in  hardness  to  granite.  We  use  a  10- 
Eound  pick,  and  we  use  this  pick  because  it  is  a  case  of  necessity.  It 
as  always  been  used  on  that  class  of  stone  and  will  always  he  used, 
and  if  it  is  not  used  by  union  men  it  will  be  used  by  nonunion  men. 
The  assertion  has  been  made  that  it  is  not  a  stonecutters'  tool.  It  was 
so  considered  until  2  years  ago,  when  the  executive  board  placed  a 
section  in  the  constitution  regarding  same.  What  is  the  result  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  that  pick  ?  It  has  been  the  means  of  the  con- 
tractors using  conci'ete  instead  of  cut  stone. 

The  branches  must  vote  on  the  amendment  before  its  final  adoption. 

The  constitution  (Article  XII)  instructs  branches  to  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  planing  machines,  and  provides 
that  the  shipment  of  stonas  planed  by  machinery  to  a  locality  where 
the  union  has  succeeded  in  abolishing  such  machines  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  convention  of  1902  declared  it  was  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention tliat  where  planers  are  used  they  should  be  operated  by  mem- 
bers of  this  association^  and  branches  were  instructed  to  enforce  this 
rule  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  introduction  of  planing  machinery  has  threatened  to  interfere 
with  the  employment  of  skilled  stonecutters.  The  machines  can 
be  operated  by  men  of  comparatively  little  skill,  and  they  can  do,  per- 
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haps,  four  times  as  much  as  a  man  with  hand  tools.    They  are  used 
for  straight  moldings  as  well  as  for  plain  surfaces. 

A  9-inch  molding  machine  produces  25  linear  feet  per  day,  whereas 
a  man  with  hammer  and  chisel  cuts  of  stone  9  inches  wide  only  about 
6  feet  per  day.  But  some  of  the  planers  are  8  feet  wide,  and  the 
speed  is  about  the  same  regardless  of  width,  so  that  some  of  these 
planers  can  cut  as  much  as  16  or  20  men.  Jointing  and  tooling 
can  be  done  on  a  machine  in  one- fourth  the  time  or  less  that  is  re- 
quired by  hand.  Planing,  molding,  jointing,  and  tooling  can  be 
done  more  accurately  by  machine  than  is  usually  done  by  hand.  In 
some  places  the  association  has  tried  to  prevent  the  use  of  planers 
altogether;  in  other  places  it  has  restricted  the  number  of  them  and 
has  insisted  that  they  be  operated  by  union  stonecutters. 

NEW  TOBX  CITY. 

The  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association  in  New  York  has 
adopted  a  set  of  working  rules  to  govern  the  employment  of  its  mem- 
bers by»  members  of  the  New  York  Stone  Trade  Association.  The 
present  rules  are  in  force  from  February  19,  1903,  to  May  1, 1904. 

One  rule  is :  ^^  The  importation  of  cut,  planed,  and  sawed  stohe  into 
this  jurisdiction  will  not  be  countenanced  under  any  circumstances." 
This  rule,  which  shuts  off  all  competition,  is  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  New  York  contractors  as  of  New  York  journeymen. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  an  8-hour  working  day  is:  Third-grade 
journeymen,  $4 ;  second-grade  journeymen,  $4.50;  first-grade  journey- 
men, $5;  carvers,  $5.50,  all  carvers  being  required  to  be  first-grade 
journeymen.  These  are  the  minimum  wages,  and  contractoi's  might 
pay  more  without  objection  from  the  union,  but  practically  none  pay 
more,  except  to  carvers.  Some  carvers  get  $6  and  some  $0.50  a  day 
on  account  of  their  skill. 

One  of  the  working  rules  provides  that  "Any  member  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  foreman  shall  hold  a  first-grade  card,  and  will  not  be 
permitted  to  cut  stone,  and  are  not  counted  in  the  grades." 

The  small  contractors  claim  that  this  rule  is  unjust  because  where 
there  are  only  a  few  employees  the  foreman  has  but  little  to  do,  and  it 
is  insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  cut  stone  when  not  actually 
exercising  his  duties  as  foreman.  Officials  of  the  union  who  were 
interviewed  admitted  that  this  rule  was  a  hardship  to  the  smaller 
contractors,  but  said  it  was  not  strictly  enforced.  The  reason  of  the 
rule,  they  said,  was  that  some  of  the  foremen  tried  to  do  more  work 
with  hammer  and  chisel  than  the  men  under  them,  setting  a  very 
high  pace  for  them. 

Another  working  rule  provides  that "  Every  employer  must  employ 
at  least  one-third  of  first-grade  men,  and  as  many  second-grade  men 
as  there  are  third-grade  men  in  his  employ."    Therefore,  if  there  are 
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17  employees,  6  of  them  must  be  first  grade,  6  second  grade,  and  6 
third  grade. 

All  of  the  contractors  interviewed  say  that  the  grading  system  of 
the  union  prohibits  a  third-grade  stonex;iitter  from  doing  as  much 
work  as  any  second-grade  stonecutter,  prohibits  any  second-grade 
man  from  doing  as  much  as  any  first-grade  man,  and  prohibits  any 
first-grade  man  from  doing  more  than  others  in  the  first  grade,  so 
that  in  each  grade  the  men  are  held  back  and  the  work  of  all  in  the 
first  grade  is  regulated  by  the  slowest  workman  in  that  grade.  In 
every  yard  is  a  shop  steward,  who  is  said  to  report  to  the  union  all 
infractions  of  this  r.ule,  and  contractors  cite  instances  w^here  men  in 
their  employ  have  been  fined  for  violating  it,  the  penalty  for  a  second 
offense  being  that  the  man  is  debarred  for  6  months  from  working  in 
the  yard  where  he  was  employed.    One  contractor  said : 

If  several  men  of  the  same  grade  are  dressing  the  same  kind  of 
stones,  they  will  so  set  the  pace  that  all  will  finish  them  at  the  same 
time.  But  for  this  rule  we  could  afford  to  pay  some  men  $6  or  $7 
a  day,  while  others  would  be  worth  only  $3. 

A  representative  of  the  stonecutters  in  the  United  Board  of  Build- 
ing Trades  when  interviewed  said : 

The  graded  system  was  introduced  in  New  York  about  1896. 
Before  that  time  contractors  complained  that  some  men  could  do 
more  than  others,  and  that  it  was  unjusti  to  require  that  all  men  be 
paid  the  same  wages.  This  complaint  is  made  against  uniform  union 
wages  in  many  branches  of  industry.  Tlie  stonecutters,  therefore, 
established  a  system  of  three  grades,  believing  that  the  graded  system 
with  varying  wages  would  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  Since  the  system 
has  been  established  the  first-grade  men  have  received  50  cents  a  day 
more  than  second-grade  men,  and  the  second-grade  men  50  cents  a 
(lay  more  than  third-grade  men. 

A  second-grade  man  is  expected  to  do  more  than  a  third-grade  man, 
and  a  first-grade  man  is  expected  to  do  more  than  a  second-gi'ade 
man.  But  the  rules  of  the  union  prevent  a  third-grade  man  from 
doing  as  much  as  a  second-grade  man,  and  prevent  a  second-grade 
man  from  doing  more  than  a  first-grade  man,  and  prevent  a  first- 
grade  man  from  doing  enormously  more  tlian  a  second-grade  man. 
The  first-grade  man  is  expected  to  do  only  as  much  more  than  a 
second-grade  man  as  would  be  a  fair  proportion  according  to  the 
la^r  wages  that  he  gets. 

Ever}r  man  virtually  fixes  his  own  grade.  The  union  leaves  him  to 
judge  himself  as  to  what  grade  he  is  qualified  for,  and  grants  him  a 
card  for  that  grade.  If  he  gets  himself  graded  too  high  he  will  find 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in  ordinary  times. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  restricting  men  from  doing  as  much  work 
as  those  in  a  higher  grade  is  that  without  such  a  rule  contractors  would 
employ  third-grade  men  only,  or,  rather,  would  employ  men  at  the 
lowest  possible  wages  and  expect  them  to  do  what  only  the  most 
skilled  can  do. 

As  to  first-grade  men,  the  restriction  does  not  amount  to  much.    If 
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two  fifst-grade  men  are  cutting  the  same  kind  of  stones  they  are 
expected  to  finish  at  about  the  same  time,  but  if  they  are  working  on 
dinerent  kinds  of  stone  there  is  no  very  good  way  to  regulate  their 
speed,  and  the  rule  as  to  first-grade  men  is  but  little  enforced.  Few 
men  have  been  penalized  by  the  union  for  violating  this  rule,  and  you 
may  say  that  practically  there  is  little,  if  any,  limitation  on  the  output 
of  first-grade  men. 

The  bosses  have  not  seriously  objected  to  the  graded  system.  The 
men  themselves  are  inclined  to  abuse  it.  There  are  some  third-class 
men  holding  first-grade  cards.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better 
for  the  union  to  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  examine  all  men  as  to 
their  qualifications  before  issuing  cards  for  them. 

The  union  absolutely  prohibits  what  is  called  the  diagram  system. 
One  contractor  said : 

In  1898,  when  we  gave  a  stonecutter  a  job  we  gave  him  a  diagram 
of  it  on  which  was  a  blank  for  entering  the  time  when  he  began  work 
on  it  and  the  time  of  completion,  and  we  could  tell  a  good  man  from 
a  poor  one,  but  now  we  daren't  do  that.  The  union  has  passed  a  rule 
that  if  the  bosses  keep  time  on  a  diagram  or  show  any  signs  of  keep- 
ing tabs  they  won't  work  for  them. 

The  representative  of  the  union  said : 

We  do  not  recognize  the  diagram  system  for  the  reason  that  it 
leads  to  the  task  system.  While  we  will  not  allow  men  to  mark  on 
any  diagram  when  they  commence  a  job  or  when  they  finish  it,  we 
can  not  prevent  the  foreman  or  the  contractor  himself  from  keeping 
such  an  account,  and  probably  such  accounts  are  kept  in  most  or  the 
larger  yards. 

The  rule  about  which  contractors  complain  most  is:  "  For  each  man 
employed  on  the  planing  machines  in  any  shop  there  shall  be  at  least 
6  stonecutters  also  employed." 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean  5  journeymen  hand  stonecutters,  and 
no  foreman  nor  carver  nor  apprentice  can  be  counted  to  make  the 
number.  However,  this  rule  applies  to  planers  only,  not  to  other 
machinery,  such  as  saws,  bed  rubbers,  etc. 

Planers  were  introduced  into  New  York  stone  yards  about  1890. 
Up  to  1901  there  was  no  restriction  on  their  use;  then  the  rule  of  5 
hands  to  1  planer  was  adopted  by  the  union. 

One  of  the  large  contractors  in  New  York  who  was  interviewed 
said: 

Our  men  work  pretty  steady;  we  can't  say  that  there  is  much  loaf- 
ing. Our  chief  complaint  is  about  the  requirement  of  5  hand  stone- 
cutters to  1  planer.  In  this  matter  the  union  lays  down  its  law  to  us 
and  is  able  to  enforce  it.  Sometimes  this  does  not  bother  us.  Some- 
times we  need  onlv  1  hand  stonecutter  to  a  planer,  but  at  other  times 
we  need  7  or  8.  Much  of  the  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  hand  men  busy, 
we  have  to  employ  them  on  work  which  could  be  done  much  faster 
and,  if  anything,  better  on  the  machine.  On  the  average,  machine 
work  costs  only  one-fourth  of  hand  work.    Tooling,  for  instance, 
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costs  about  10  cents  a  square  foot  by  hand,  and  may  be  done  by 
machinery  for  2i  cents  a  square  foot.  The  union  defends  this  rufe 
on  the  ground  that  its  effect  is  to  give  employment  to  more  stone- 
cutters. 

Another  large  contractor  said: 

In  dressing  limestone  we  may  not  need  but  2  or  3  hand  stonecutters 
to  a  planer.  With  marble  we  may  need  as  many  as  5  and  sometimes 
7  or  8  or  10.  It  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  work.  The 
burden  of  the  5-to-l  rule  is  felt  more  especially  on  the  cheap  work, 
on  w^hich  only  2  or  3  hand  stonecutters  are  needed  to  a  planer.  The 
rule  should  be  abolished  and  no  restriction  made,  so  that  we  could 
produce  the  work  to  the  best  advantage  and  at  the  lowest  price.  We 
appoint  our  foremen  and  can  change  them,  but  they  must  be  members 
of  the  union.  Neither  the  contractor  nor  his  foreman  would  ven- 
ture to  hurry  up  the  men.  We  would  not  dream  of  telling  a  man  that 
he  was  not  doing  enough  work.  Our  oidy  resource  is  to  discharge 
the  very  slow  men. 

Pneumatic  tools  have  been  in  general  use  in  New  York  since  1896 
or  1897.  They  do  better  work,  cut  cleaner  lines,  and  make  more 
accurate  carved  work  than  can  be  done  with  a  mallet  and  chisel.  The 
union  has  never  objected  to  the  use  of  pneumatic  tools.  It  is  easier 
on  the  workmen  to  work  with  the  pneumatic  tool  than  with  the  mallet 
and  chisel,  for  all  he  has  to  do  with  the  former  is  to  hold  it  to  the 
stone.  Contractors  claim  that  much  more  work  can  be  done  with  the 
pneumatic  tool  than  with  the  mallet  and  chisel,  but  that  the  men  do 
not  do  any  more,  so  that  the  contractors  get  no  benefit  from  the  pneu- 
matic tool  except  that  finer  work  is  the  result  of  its  use. 

Stonecutters  who  were  interviewed  denied  that  there  was  any 
restriction  in  the  use  of  the  pneumatic  tool.  They  said  that  the  men 
who  used  this  tool  could  not  do  more  work  without  injury  to  them- 
selves; that  all  who  used  it  complained  of  partial  paralysis  in  the 
hand,  as  the  constant  vibration  seemed  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  They  said  that  work  with  the  pneumatic  tool  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  hand  work,  as  the  tool  was  adapted  only  for  light  cutting 
and  carving.  In  cutting  down  a  rough  block  of  stone  which  has  2 
or  3  inches  of  waste  the  pneumatic  tool  is  practically  useless,  and 
the  waste  must  be  removed  with  hanmier  and  chisel  or  by  machine. 
But  in  light  work,  especially  light  ciirving,  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  pneumatic  tool  than  by  hand. 

The  Stonecutters'  Association  and  the  New  York  Stone  Trade  Asso- 
ciation have  entered  into  a  closed  agreement  by  means  of  which  the 
members  of  the  employers'  association  are  able  to  reimburse  themselves 
for  whatever  disadvantages  they  suffer  in  respect  of  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  union.  By  this  agreement  the  members  of 
the  union  refuse  to  work  on  stone  that  is  cut,  planed,  or  sawed  outside 
New  York,  and  they  refuse  to  work  for  nonmembers  of  the  employers' 
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association.  This  enables  the  latter  association  to  go  further  than  any 
other  of  the  five  or  six  associations  having  closed  agreements,  namely, 
to  determine  among  its  own  members  the  price  at  which  a  contract 
shall  be  taken.  This  price  being  determined,  the  members  compete  as 
between  themselves  for  the  contract  at  a  figure  lower  than  the  associa- 
tion price.  This  is  done  by  offering  a  bonus  to  the  association  for  the 
contract.  The  member  offering  the  largest  bonus  puts  in  his  bid  at 
the  association  figure,  while  the  other  members  bid  higher.  He,  there- 
fore, secures  the  contract  and  90  per  cent  of  the  bonus  is  divided 
among  all  the  members  of  the  association,  while  10  per  cent  goes  to 
the  treasury  of  the  union.  On  account  of  this  feature  of  the  closed 
agreement  neither  the  union  nor  the  contractors'  association  were 
admitted  to  the  arbitration  agreement  adopted  in  1903,  notwithstand- 
ing four  other  associations  with  closed  agreements,  but  not  with  the 
bonus  "  rake-off,"  were  admitted.  At  a  later  date  one  of  the  stone 
contractors  broke  away  from  his  association  and  applied  for  member- 
ship in  the  new  association,  and  employed  members  of  the  machine 
workers'  union  with  a  few  nonunion  cutters.  On  this  account  the 
agreement  is  no  longer  fully  effective,  although  it  continues  to  be 
nominally  adhered  to. 

Planers  and  other  machinery  have  been  operated  by  members  of  the 
Machine  Stone  Workers,  Rubbers  and  Helpers'  Association,  which 
includes  sawyers,  planers,  rubbers,  and  helpers,  but  not  engineers, 
machinists,  millwrights,  or  laborers.  The  Machine  Workers'  Associa- 
tion has  an  agreement  with  the  New  York  Stone  Trade  Association 
which  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  strikes. 

Contractors  generally  speak  well  of  the  machine  workers.  The  only 
rule  of  the  latter  to  which  the  former  object  is  that  "  a  planer  shall 
run  but  8  hours  in  the  24."  The  effect  is  that  the  planers  can  be  oper- 
ated only  8  hours  a  day,  no  matter  how  much  work  the  contractors 
have  on  hand,  and  no  matter  how  much  bonus  may  be  offered  to  the 
men  for  their  extra  time.  The  machine  workers  are  said  to  have 
adopted  this  rule  at  the  instance  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  stonecut- 
ters, whose  object  is  to  provide  for  as  much  hand  work  as  possible. 

In  the  working  rules  of  the  New  York  Journeymen  Stonecutters' 
Association,  which  became  effective  in  1903,  that  organization  endeav- 
ored to  get  control  of  the  machines,  as  appears  by  the  following 
requirements:  '*A11  planing  machines,  circular  saws,  and  other  ma- 
chinery for  the  cutting  of  stone  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
•Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association,"  and  "stonecutters  shall  be 
retained  on  their  machines  in  preference  to  other  employees." 

When  the  New  York  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Association  adopted 
these  rules,  they  decided  to  grant  working  card§  to  members  of  the 
Machine  Stone  Workers,  charging  $20  each  therefor.  Such  cards 
were  issued  to  about  80  of  the  Machine  Stone  Workers.    They  did 
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not  become  members  of  the  New  York  Journeymen  Stonecutters' 
Association,  but  they  were  then  allowed  to  continue  to  operate 
planers.  Since  then  the  planers  in  all  union  yards  have  been  oper- 
ated by  members  of  the  New  York  Journeymen  Stonecutters'  Asso- 
ciation and  these  80  men.  Other  members  of  the  machine  workers' 
union  are  in  the  employment  of  the  seceders  from  the  stone  trade 
association,  who  went  over  to  the  new  employers'  association,  as  above 
stated,  when  the  stone  industry  was  not  admitted  on  account  of  the 
conspiracy  features  of  its  closed  agreement. 

CHICAQO. 

In  this  trade  in  Chicago  the  principal  trouble  has  arisen  over  the  use 
of  machinery — that  is,  stone  planers.  The  machines  were  introduced 
or  came  into  common  use  in  1894.  Each  machine  does  about  four 
times  as  much  work  as  one  man  can  do  by  hand  on  Bedford  stone,  and 
the  machine  displaced  many  stonecutters,  especially  since  they  were 
operated  in  some  yards  during  1894  and  1895  10, 16,  and  even  24  hours 
a  day.  In  January,  1896,  the  stonecutters  (members  of  the  Stone- 
cutters' Association  of  North  America)  were  on  strike  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  machine  to  8  hours  a  day.  The  strike  was  won  in  April. 
In  1898  the  union  made  the  further  demand  that  the  contractors  must 
employ  4  stonecutters  with  hammer  and  chisel  (not  counting  carvers, 
foremen,  and  apprentices)  for  every  1  operating  a  planer.  After  a 
strike  of  10  weeks  it  was  agreed  that  the  contractors  should  employ 
4  members  of  the  union  for  every  double  planer  and  2  for  every  single 
planer.  In  1899  the  imion  demanded  that  no  planers  be  operated 
after  June  1  of  that  year.  The  union  was  backed  by  the  Building 
Trades'  Council,  so  that  the  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association  sub- 
mitted, and  from  June  1, 1899,  until  after  the  general  lockout  of  1900 
no  planers  were  operated.  These  facts  are  given  in  the  testimony  of 
Henry  Struble,  contractor,  and  Joseph  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the 
stonecutters'  union,  before  the  Industrial  Commission.  (See  report, 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  355, 447.) 

The  testimony  of  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission was  to  the  effect  that  the  objection  to  the  use  of  machinery 
originated  with  the  small  contractors  who  did  not  own  any  machinery. 
He  testified : 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  machinery,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  just, 
because  it  is  a  very  complicated  thing,  and  both  sides  have  great 
grievances.  Nevertheless  it  can  hardly  oe  disputed  that  the  objection 
to  machinery  was  raised  by  the  stonecutters,  and  that  the  stone- 
cutting  contractors  who  dicf  not  own  machinery  really  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  labor  unions'  objection  to  machinery.  Now,  the  car- 
penters have  never  objected  to  machinery  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  The 
objection  to  machinery  was  almost  wholly  in  the  stonecuttin£j  trade, 
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and  as  far  as  I  can  trace  that  it  came  from  the  suggestion  of  the 
contractors.  Yet  the  whole  blame  is  placed  on  the  other  side.  Now, 
that  is  not  fair,  and  a  man  s  sense  of  justice  repudiates  that.  (<») 

On  April  1, 1901,  the  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association  of  Chicago 
formed  an  agreement  with  the  Independent  Stonecutters'  Association 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  a  local  independent  organization 
which  was  composed  in  part  of  members  of  the  Stonecutters'  Asso- 
ciation of  North  America  who  had  broken  away  from  the  organiza- 
tion. The  present  agreement  with  the  Independent  Stonecutters' 
Association,  made  February  20,  1903.  extends  to  April  1,  1904.  It 
embodies  the  principles  declared  in  the  ultimatum  of  the  Chicago 
Building  Contractors'  Council,  providing,  among  other  things,  that 
"  there  shall  be  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall 
perform  during  his  working  day; "  that  "  there  shall  be  no  restric- 
tion of  the  use  of  machinery  or  tools ;  "  that  "  foremen  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  union  or  liable  to  fines  by  the  union  while  serving  as 
foremen." 

Apprentices  shall  serve  four  years.  "  No  firm  will  be  allowed 
more  than  2  boys  unless  they  have  employed  15  men  for  6  months  of 
the  previous  year,  when  they  will  be  allowed  4." 

The  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association  of  Chicago  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Stone  Planermen's  Union,  No.  1,  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  made  March  3,  1903,  to  expire  April,  1906.  This  agreement 
is  similar  to  the  one  with  the  Independent  Stonecutters'  Association 
of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  in  all  material  respects  except  as  to 
wages  and  apprentices.  Minimum  wages  are  42J  cents  an  hour. 
Apprentices  serve  2  years.  In  sliops  where  one  or  more  journeymen 
planermen  are  at  work  one  apprentice  may  be  employed;  in  shops 
where  4  or  more  journeymen  planermen  are  at  work  2  apprentices 
may  be  employed. 

An  officer  of  the  Cut  Stone  Contractors'  Association  of  Chicago 
says: 

The  Independent  Stonecutters'  Association  is  entirely  independent 
of  other  unions.  Eighty  or  90  of  its  menibers  came  over  from  the  old 
union;  others  from  the  country. 

There  are  no  grades  among  stonecutters  in  Chicago.  Foremen  are 
allowed  to  work  by  the  Independent  Stonecutters'  Association.  Fore- 
men may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  union. 

The  rules  as  to  apprentices  are  satisfactory.  My  firm  has  no  ap- 
prentices; we  do  not  want  any.  We  have  5  hand  stonecutters,  3 
planermen,  and  a  foreman — that  is  about  our  usual  force.  We  cut 
feedford  stone  almost  altogether.  If  we  cut  marble,  we  would  need 
more  men  with  hammer  and  chisel.  The  hand  men  do  jointing,  re- 
turned beads,  molds,  jambs,  and  dentil  work.  We  do  not  use  the 
pneumatic  tool  on  Bedford  stone. 

•  Report  of  Industrial  Commissiou,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  542. 
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We  may  run  our  planers  24  hours  with  three  shifts  of  men.  The 
old  Stonecutters'  Association  is  still  in  existence  and  fighting  for 
recognition.  The  president  of  that  union  wrote  us  about  March  1, 
1903,  saying  that  tney  had  decided  to  drop  the  planer  question  and 
would  like  to  meet  our  arbitration  committee  to  settle  other  differ- 
ences. We  informed  them  that  we  had  an  agreement  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Stonecutters'  Association. 

There  is  no  granite  cutting  to  amount  to  anything  in  Chicago, 
except  monumental  work. 

PHUiADELPHIA. 

Manufacturers  of  cut  stone  who  were  interviewed  (1903)  said  that 
they  had  no  complaints  to  make  about  restrictions  of  an}^  kind.  They 
thought  their  men  were  trying  to  do  a  good  day's  work.  The  wages 
of  journeymen  stonecutters  are  $4  a  day  of  8  hours. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  use  of  machinery.  The  planermen 
have  a  local  union,  but  it  is  not  recognized.  Planermen  receive  from 
20  to  30  cents  an  hour.  Planers  are  run  22  hours  a  day  in  one  estab- 
lishment that  was  visited,  men  working  in  two  shifts  of  11  hours  each. 

TILE  I.AYERS- 

The  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers  and  Helpers'  International 
Union  was  organized  in  1898.  Its  members  are  engaged  in  tiling 
floors,  walls,  ceilings,  and  fireplaces.  To  be  eligible  to  membership 
a  man  must  be  an  encaustic  tile  layer  or  helper  and  competent  to  do 
work  according  to  local  standards,  and,  before  admission,  the  execu- 
tive committee  must  examine  into  his  qualifications  and  report  to 
the  union.  Members  are  forbidden  to  perform  piecework  or  to  work 
for  a  subcontractor,  under  penalty  of  $50  fine  and  suspension  until 
the  fine  is  paid. 

When  a  difficulty  with  employers  arises,  the  members  must  lay  the 
matter  before  their  local  union.  If  the  local  union  approves  of  their 
position,  the  local  president  must  appoint  an  arbitration  committee 
to  call  on  the  employers  and  try  to  adjust  the  difficulty.  If  the 
committee  is  unsuccessful,  the  question  of  sustaining  the  members 
may  be  voted  on  at  the  next  meeting.  A  two-thirds  vote  by  secret 
ballot  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  strike.  If  the  assistance  of  the  inter- 
national union  be  desired,  the  local  must  not  begin  a  strike  without 
its  consent,  given  either  by  the  executive  council,  or,  if  it  does  not 
consent,  by  a  general  vote  of  the  members  on  appeal.  A  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  members  voting  is  necessary  to  sustain  such  an 
appeal.  The  executive  council  is  forbidden  to  permit  more  than  one 
strike  at  the  same  time.  Any  local  may  begin  a  strike  without  the 
consent  of  the  international  union,  but  such  action  is  entirely  at  its 
own  risk. 
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NEW  YGSLK  CITY. 

The  Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Association,  composed  of  employing 
tile  contractors  in  New  York,  was  organized  in  1890.  It  has  about  30 
members.  There  are  in  New  York  City  about  300  journeymen  tile 
setters  and  about  400  helpers. 

Previous  agreements  between  the  association  and  the  union  pro- 
vided that  union  men  should  work  only  for  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  present  agreement  prohibits  union  men  from  doing  work 
for  any  but  members  of  the  association  as  long  as  employment  can  be 
furnished  to  the  men.  The  agreement  is  therefore  considered  a  closed 
agreement,  and  in  fact  the  change  made  in  the  present  agreement  was 
adopted  merely  as  a  safeguard  against  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  agreement  also  prohibits  members  of  the  employers'  association, 
who  also  control  the  trade  of  tile  dealers,  from  selling  tiles  to  any  per- 
son or  any  firm  within  50  miles  of  New  York  City  who  does  not 
employ  union  tile  setters ;  thus  nonmembers  of  the  employers'  associa- 
tion in  the  New  York  district  can  get  neither  tiles  nor  tile  setters. 

The  agreement  fixes  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours — $5  for  8  hours' 
work,  5  days  a  week,  and  $2.50  for  4  hours  on  Saturday.  The  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  joint  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes,  com- 
posed of  8  members  of  each  body,  they  to  choose  another  if  nec- 
essary. By  this  means  petty  disputes  are  settled.  The  employers 
have  an  understanding  that  if  a  strike  is  declared  against  one  of  their 
members  the  others  will  declare  a  general  lockout,  but  this  has  been 
carried  into  effect  only  once  since  the  employers'  association  was 
organized. 

Previous  to  1902  the  tile  setters  had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  in 
metal  laths  where  such  work  adjoined  tile  work,  but  in  that  year  the 
tile  setters  were  prohibited  from  doing  such  metal  lathing  if  the  job 
exceeded  half  a  day's  work  for  one  man,  the  metal  lathers  claiming  the 
right  to  do  such  work.  It  is  agreed  between  the  tile  setters  and  mar- 
ble setters  that  the  latter  are  to  put  in  tiles  necessary  to  complete  a 
marble  job,  as  a  fireplace  or  hearth. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  printed  circular  issued  by  the  union  to  its 
members  in  1895 : 

MOSAIC  AND  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  LAYERS'  UNION,  NO.  1. 

The  following  schedule  was  adopted  as  a  limit  for  a  fair  day's  work  at  a 
si>ecial  meeting  of  the  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers'  Union,  No.  1,  of  New 
York  City,  held  December  17,  1894»  tO'go  into  effect  on  April  1,  1895. 

Setting  tile  on  prepared  floors  on  Jobs  of  200  square  feet  and  over : 

Square  feet. 

12  by  12  Inches 60 

9  by  9  inches 60 

G  by  6  Inches  (plain  or  octagonal  and  dot) 80 

6  by  3  Inches 60 

H.  Doc.  734,  58-2 ^28 
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Square  feet. 

4i  by  4i  inches 60 

3  by  8  Inches 60 

4i  by  2J  Inches 60 

2i  by  2J  inches 40 

4i  by  1^  inches 40 

li  by  U  inches 80 

Ceramic  tile,  mosaic,  on  paper 60 

Ceramic  tile,  mosaic,  not  on  paper 36 

All  tile  not  specified,  which  will  equal  any  of  the  above  in  square  inches  will 
be  classified  as  the  same. 

On  prepared  walls  on  Jobs  of  200  feet  or  over : 

Square  feet. 

6  by  6  inches 60 

6  by  3  inches 40 

4i  by  4i  inches 40 

3  by  3  inches 30 

4i  by  2J  inches 30 

4i  by  1^  Inches z 20 

All  tile  not  specified  which  will  equal  any  of  the  above  in  square  inches  will 
be  classed  the  same. 

On  jobs  of  eight  fireplaces  or  over,  piers  built  and  hearths  concreted: 

Four  set  facings,  each  containing  not  above  6  square  feet 

Four  hearths,  each  containing  not  above  10  square  feet 

On  all  tiles  which  will  equal  3  square  inches  and  over :  Eight  set  facings  when 
slabbed. 

Any  member  exceeding  the  above  in  a  day's  work  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$10  for  the  first  offense,  $25  for  the  second,  and  $50  for  the  third. 

A  number  of  employers,  when  their  attention  was  called  to  this 
circular  in  1902,  declared  that  the  scale  of  work  which  it  fixed  was 
still  in  force  and  that  workmen  did  not  exceed  the  limit,  while  many 
failed  to  reach  it.  All,  however,  asserted  that  their  employees  could 
do  considerably  more  than  the  limit 

A  member  of  the  Tile,  Grate,  and  Mantel  Association  when  inter- 
viewed said: 

In  estimating  on  a  plain  job  of  tile  work — utiles  6  inches  square — 
our  firm  counts  on  75  square  feet  laid  on  a  floor  and  40  feet  laid  on  a 
wall  by  each  tile  setter  in  a  day.  We  do  not  get  more  than  that  out 
of  our  men,  though  they  could  do  much  more.  About  seven  years  ago 
there  was  a  contest  among  the  tile  setters  engaged  in  tiling  bath- 
rooms in  a  large  uptown  hotel,  the  rooms  being  about  6  by  8  feet 
square.  Wages  then  were  $4  for  9  hours  a  day.  The  tile  setters  on 
the  job,  about  30,  engaged  in  a  contest  the  week  before  Christmas, 
the  prize  being  a  keg  of  beer  for  the  fastest  tile  setter.  The  average 
that  week  was  90  square  feet  a  day  per  man,  the  highest  record  in 
any  day  being  110  square  feet.    This  was  on  bathroom  and  hall  work. 

The  union  scale  permits  of  60  square  feet  on  wall  work  and  80 
square  feet  on  floors  per  man  per  day  of  8  hours,  tiles  6  inches 
square.  But  this  year  (1902)  we  had  some  tile  put  in  on  our  store- 
room, and  there  were  long  straight  stretches  of  tile,  in  which  one  man 
set  140  square  feet  of  6-inch  tiles  in  one  day  of  8  hours.    The  other 
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tile  setters  kicked  about  it,  and  when  we  held  an  arbitration  meeting 
about  the  matter  this  case  was  brought  up  as  an  example  of  what  a 
man  could  do;  Thereupon,  the  president  of  the  union  said:  "  Oh,  if 
I  were  working  for  myself  I  guess  I  could  put  up  140  feet  too." 

If  a  workman  is  unusually  speedy,  he  is  called  down  and  brought 
before  the  union  and  accused  of  being  paid  for  piecework.  Some- 
times my  men  have  said  to  me  that  some  tile  setter  was  doing  too  much 
work  and  that  I  must  be  paying  him  piecework.  Our  men  have 
told  us  of  being  fined,  and  the  union  has  notified  us  that  some  of  our 
men  were  in  arrears  and  asked  us  to  collect  the  amounts  due.  We 
would  investigate  and  find  that  they  had  been  fined  for  doing  too 
much  work,  and  we  would  be  struck  because  we  refused  to  collect 
the  fines  out  of  the  men's  wages.  This  has  not  occurred  lately,  because 
the  union  is  now  strong  and  can  itself  collect  the  fines;  but  when  it 
was  not  so  well  orgamzed  it  sometimes  could  not  collect  fines,  and 
then  they  would  try  to  collect  them  through  us. 

Originally,  tUe  setters  were  recruited  from  the  helpers,  but  in 
1901  mere  was  a  fight  between  the  tile  setters  and  helpers,  and  the 
tile  setters  decided  that  the  helpers  should  not  become  tile  setters. 
However,  this  decision  was  reconsidered  in  1902. 

Tile  setters  are  recruited  from  almost  every  trade;  any  front 
bricklayer  can  make  a  tile  setter  within  a  month.  The  setters  set 
more  continuous  work  than  almost  any  other  workmen  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  They  work  300  days  a  year.  We  have  men  in  our  employ 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  who  have  not  lost  six  days  a  year. 

I  firmly  believe  in  strong  organizations  of  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees, so  'tiiat  they  can  make  agreements  and  keep  them.  There 
would  be  great  advantages  from  joint  agreements  if  both  parties 
were  responsible.  If  the  ^aployees'  organization  were  incorporated, 
so  as  to  Decome  financially  responsible,  it  would  probably  make  the 
system  of  agreements  more  effective.  I  believe  especially  in  the  jus- 
tice and  desirability  of  the  policy  of  agreements  by  employers  to 
employ  only  union  men  and  by  employees  to  work  only  for  members 
of  employers'  associations. 

At  present  the  courts  are  inclined  to  consider  agreements  by  which 
men  work  only  for  employers'  associations  illegal.  This  is  especially 
true  where  employers'  associations  attempt  to  make  agreements  with 
associations  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  supply  material  to  their 
own  members  only.  Formerly  there  was  a  tacit  agreement  of  this 
nature  between  the  master  tile  setters  of  New  York  City  and  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  tile.  A  suit  was  brought  for  conspiracy, 
and  aUhough  the  person  who  brought  this  suit  was  by  no  means'  a 
responsible  employer,  the  Master  Tne  Setters'  Association  deemed  it 
necessary  to  compromise  the  case  and  to  abandon  the  making  of  ex- 
clusive agreements. 

There  are  irresponsible  contractors  in  the  tile  trade  as  in  other 
trades,  men  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  business  and  not  equipped 
for  good  work.  They  hire  men  at  low  wages,  who  do  inferior  work, 
the  result  being  that  persons  building  houses  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  use  of  tile  work  and  quit  using  it,  which  injures  the  entire  trade. 
As  a  protection  against  such  irresponsible  contractors,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  strong  organizations  of  employers  be  established.  It 
should  be  provided  by  law,  if  necessary,  that  in  case  any  person 
could  give  evidence  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  trade  and  responsible, 
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it  should  be  obligatory  upon  the  employers'  association  to  admit  him 
to  membership.  In  the  plumbing  trade  it  is  no\^  the  practice,  in 
New  York  and  many  other  cities,  to  require  an  examination  by  a 
public  board  before  a  person  is  permitted  to  work  as  a  journeyman 
or  master  plumber.  A  part  of  the  members  of  the  examining  board 
in  New  York  are  chosen  by  the  master  plumbers'  association.  Some 
such  device  might  be  introduced  in  other  trades,  so  that  disinterested 
public  officials  should  have  some  control  over  the  right  of  admission 
to  the  other  building  trades,  and  in  this  way  injustice  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  competent  and  responsible  employer  from  membership 
would  be  avoided.  * 

One  firm  had  a  strike  in  1901,  when  it  was  employing  about  fifty 
tile  setters,  the  union  wages  then  being  $4.50  a  day.  The  demand  for 
tile  setters  was  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  firm  had  a  contract 
for  work  which  it  desired  to  expedite.  The  foreman,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  union  (the  union  does  not  require  foremen  to  belong 
to  the  union),  told  the  employees  that  the  firm  would  pay  the  union 
rate  per  day  for  the  work  according  to  the  scale  which  the  union  had 
authorized,  although,  he  said,  the  men  knew  they  could  do  much 
more  than  that,  but  for  work  performed  beyond  the  scale  a  bonus 
would  be  paid.  On  the  basis  of  tiles  6  inches  square,  the  scale  was  50 
square  feet  set  on  prepared  walls  of  200  stjuare  feet  or  over.  For 
such  work  the  firm  would  pay  $4.50  for  50  feet  and  would  pay  10 
cents  additional  for  each  additional  square  foot  a  day;  so  that  if  a 
man  should  do  60  feet  a  day  he  would  be  paid  $5.50. 

The  men  accepted  this  proposition  and  this  agreement  continued 
for  several  months.  During  this  time  the  men  performed  much  more 
than  the  authorized  scale,  their  earnings  with  the  bonus  varying, 
exceeding  the  regular  rate  of  $4.50  a  day  by  from  $1  to  $3. 

When  the  agreement  was  discovered  by  other  members  of  the  union 
they  brought  the  matter  before  the  union,  which  ordered  a  strike 
against  the  firm  on  the  ground  that  it  was  paying  piece  price  wages 
instead  of  daily  wages,  this  being  a  violation  of  the  union  rules.  The 
union  fined  each  of  the  employees  of  the  firm  $50,  and,  as  an  addi- 
tional penalty,  debarred  them  from  working  for  it  for  six  months. 
It  also  demanded  of  the  firm  that  it  should  not  employ  the  foreman 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  After  several  weeks  the  firm  yielded, 
placing  its  foreman  in  another  position,  and  employing  other  mem- 
bers of  the  union  as  tile  setters,  while  its  old  employees  were  forced 
to  seek  employment  from  other  firms. 

In  August,  1903,  three  members  of  the  union  had  been  adjudged 
guilty  of  violating  the  same  rule.  Each  of  them  had  been  doing  two 
bathrooms  a  day.  Their  employer  offered  them  "  extra  time  " — ^that 
is,  more  pay — ^if  they  would  do  three  bathrooms  a  day.  They  did 
three  bathrooms  each  a  day,  and  this  being  reported  to  the  union,  a 
fine  of  $25  was  imposed  upon  each  of  them. 
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The  secretary  and  business  agent  of  the  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile 
Layers'  Union,  to  whom  the  foregoing  schedule  limiting  work  and 
reports  of  interviews  were  shown,  said  that  the  restriction  which  went 
into  effect  April  1, 1895,  was  favored  by  the  smaller  firms  because  the 
larger  firms  usually  had  the  best  men — ^men  who  would  do  more  than 
was  done  by  those  employed  by  the  smaller  firms.  He  had  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  many  men  could  do  more  work  than  the  limitation 
provided  for.  On  straight-away  walls,  properly  prepared,  a  man 
could  set  from  75  to  80  feet  of  6-inch  tiles  a  da3\  However,  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  alleged  contest  for  a  keg  of  beer  before  Christmas 
several  years  ago,  in  which  the  average  was  said  to  be  90  feet  a  day. 

The  1895  limitation,  he  said,  lasted  only  tliree  months,  and  when 
asked  the  reason  why  it  was  abandoned,  he  said  that  the  men  them- 
selves got  sick  of  it,  because  under  certain  conditions  it  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  full  day's  work.  A  number  of  members,  he  said,  had  been 
cited  to  appear  before  the  union  for  violating  the  restriction,  but  the 
union  decided  not  to  enforce  any  fine,  and  by  such  action  abandoned 
the  restriction  and  permitted  the  members  to  work  as  they  pleased. 

Continuing,  the  secretary  said : 

While  a  good  workman  can  ^et  from  75  to  SO  feet  of  6-inch  tiles  on 
properly  prepared  walls,  the  average  is  not  over  50  to  60  feet.  The 
reason  is  that  there  are  so  many  outside  and  inside  corners  which 
require  a  great  deal  of  cutting  and  fitting.  The  requirements  of  the 
trade  are  much  more  now  than  they  were  formerlv,  architects  and 
builders  having  added  to  the  work  of  tile  layers.  I^'or  instance,  it  is 
quite  common  now  to  make  two  turns  or  corners  of  tile  at  the  two  sides 
of  each  window.  Then  iron  pipes,  such  as  soil  pipes  from  floors 
above,  come  down  outside  of  the  finished  plastered  wall,  so  the  tile 
setter  has  to  box  around  the  pipe.  Though  only  from  10  to  15  square- 
feet  of  tile  be  required,  it  might  take  over  half  a  day  to  do  it. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  way  that  the  wall  is  prepared — whether 
it  is  plumb  or  not.  If  it  is  not  plumb  the  tile  layer  can  not  do  as  good 
work  or  as  much.  Thus,  if  the  wall  is  to  be  tiled  to  a  height  of  5  feet, 
and  if  at  a  height  of  2  feet  there  is  a  bulge  ii^  ^h^^  sowdph  coat,  then 
the  tile  layer  has  to  put  very  little  cement  on  4.  ^^  iack  of  the  tile  set 
over  the  bulge.  That  requires  more  time  and  does  not  make  as  good 
a  job  as  if  there  had  been  a  good  even  bed.  We  are  trying  hard  now 
to  have  architects  and  builders  require  that  preparing  of  the  walls  be 
done  by  tile  firms,  who  would  have  specially  trained  plasterers  to  do 
the  scratch  coating,  so  that  the  walls  would  be  perfectly  plumb. 

OHIOAGO. 

An  agreement  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Mantel  and  Tile  Dealers'  Association  and  the  Mosaic  and  Encaustic 
Tile  Layers'  Union  to  continue  from  March  18,  1902,  to  December  31, 
1908. 

The  agreement  permits  the  employment  of  nonunion  tile  layers, 
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provided  they  do  not  work  on  the  same  jobs  with  union  tile  layers, 
On  this  point  the  agreement  says: 

No  member  of,  or  member  affiliated  with,  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  be  compelled  to  work  on  any  building  or  job  with  men  of 
their  trade  not  affiliated  with  the  party  of  the  second  part 

No  member  or  members  affiliated  with  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  leave  the  work  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  because  nonunion 
men  in  some  other  lines  of  work  or  trade  are  employed  on  the  building 
or  job  where  said  parties  of  the  second  part  are  employed. 

The  agreement  also  provides: 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  its  members  will  in  all 
cases  do  good  and  satisfactory  work  in  every  respect,  and  will  in  all 
cases,  free  of  expense  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  make  good  defects 
or  faults  caused  by  careless  or  wrong  methods,  it  being  understood  at 
the  same  time  that  employers  shall  furnish  in  the  first  instance  proper 
and  first-dass  material. 

Wages  for  the  year  1908  are  66J  cents  an  hour — a  working  day  con- 
sisting of  8  hours. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  joint  arbitration  board  to  settle  dis- 
putes, and  further  provides : 

No  strikes,  lockouts,  or  stoppage  of  work  shall  be  resorted  to  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board. 

When  the  joint  arbitration  board  fines  a  member  of  the  Employers' 
Association^or  a  member  of  the  Tile  Layers'  Union  for  violation  of 
the  agreement,  "  If  the  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  offender  or  offenders  it 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  association  or  union  of  which 
the  offender  or  offenders  were  meml)ers  at  the  time  the  fine  was  levied 
.  against  him  or  them." 

The  provision  as  to  foremen  follows: 

The  foreman,  if  a  union  man,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  rules  of 
his  union  while  acting  as  foreman,  and  no  fines  shall  be  entered 
against  him  by  his  union  for  any  cause  whatever  while  acting  in  such 
capacity,  it  tfringoi^derstood  that  a  foreman  shall  be  a  competent 
mechanic  in^^his  tA4^  and  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board. 

The  provision  as  to  apprentices  follows: 

The  arbitration  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  average  of 
three  apprentices  for  each  year,  said  apprentices  to  be  appointed  on 
the  application  of  employers,  it  being  understood  that  no  one  em- 
ployer shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  apprentice  in  any  one  year. 
The  said  apprentice  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  except  in  the  case  of  helpers,  who,  having  served  two  years  or 
more  with  tile  layers^  when  satisfactory  to  the  Doard  of  arbitration, 
shall  receive  credit  or  two  years,  making  his  time  one  year  instead  or 
three.    Wages  of  same : 

First  year.  As  per  agreement  between  employer  and  employee. 

Second  year.  Two  dollars  ($2)  per  day. 

Third  year.  Three  dollars  ($3)  per  day. 
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In  case  of  an  employer  taking  on  an  apprentice,  he  shall  be  re- 
(^uired  to  make  a  written  agreement  for  the  full  term  of  the  appren- 
ticeship. All  questions  upon  apprenticeships  shall  be  subject  to  con- 
trol of  board  of  arbitration,  whose  rulings  on  same  shall  be  final. 

The  agreement  includes  the  "  platform  of  principles  "  of  the  build- 
ing contractors'  council,  one  of  which  is  that  "There  shall  be  no 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during  his 
working  day."  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  considerable  complaint 
by  employers  about  employees  limiting  output.  Following  is  a  re- 
port of  an  interview  with  a  tile-layer  contractor: 

Before  the  general  lockout  of  1900  the  union  had  a  limitation 
which  restricted  a  tile  layer  from  laying  more  than  50  square  feet  a 
day  of  6-inch  tiles  on  either  wall  or  floor.  The  men  never  did  more 
than  60  feet,  and  seldom  did  that  much.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
union  still  imposes  a  limitation.  At  least  men  do  not  lay  over  50 
feet  on  wall  or  floor  in  a  day,  unless  a  man  is  working  by  himself.  If 
working  by  himself  he  will  probably  do  more,  but  waen  two  or  more 
work  together,  neither  does  over  50  feet. 

Another  employer  states: 

Previous  to  the  general  lockout  of  1900  the  tile  layers  had  a  rule 
that  one  journeyman  with  a  helper  should  not  lay  more  than  60  feet 
of  tile  on  either  floor  or  wall  in  a  day,  and  should  not  set  more  than 
one  mantel  a  day.  He  could  not  lay  60  feet  one  day  on  large  open 
spaces  and  40  feet  the  next  day  on  small  spaces.  He  never  exceeded 
60  feet  under  any  circumstances. 

Since  the  lockout  the  average  has  been  increased,  and  the  men  do 
more  work  than  they  did  before  the  strike,  but  the  average  all  around 
is  not  over  60  feet.  It  is  not  usual  in  Chicago  to  pay  more  than  the 
minimum  wages. 

We  do  not  have  any  foreman.  Usually  not  over  2  men  work  on 
a  job,  and  if  we  appoint  one  of  them  foreman  it  is  temporary  only. 
We  have  a  superintendent,  and  he  does  not  have  to  be  a  union  man. 

There  are  14  members  of  our  association  and  8  tile  contractors  out- 
side our  association  in  Chicago.  We  14  members  average  5  or  6 
men  apiece.  Though  all  of  us  have  60  or  70  men  working  for  us, 
tiie  umon  allows  only^  3  apprentices  for  our  14  members. 

Before  the  general  lockout  of  1900,  60  feet  was  the  limit  on  a  large 
job,  either  of  wall  or  floor.  On  large  jobs  most  men  came  up  to  50 
feet,  but  some  did  not.  On  a  small  order  of,  say,  25  feet,  or  even  10 
feet,  the  job  was  made  a  day's  work. 

Also  before  the  lockout  the  rule  was  only  one  mantel  a  day  if  there 
was  only  one  on  a  job,  and  under  no  circumstances  were  a  journeyman 
and  a  helper  to  do  over  2  a  day ;  usually  they  did  not  do  2. 

Since  the  lockout  the  average  is  higher ;  it  is  probably  20  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  3  years  ago.  Then  the  average  was  something 
like  75  feet  of  floor  or  50  feet  of  wall,  laid  in  anv  ordinary  size  of 
tiles.  Since  the  lockout  we  have  had  men  do  100  feet  a  day  on  large 
store  floors  containing  1,000  square  feet.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
do  that  much  in  bathrooms  containing  only  150  to  200  feet,  floors  and 
walls.    A  man  usually  takes  3  or  4  days  for  such  a  job,  sometimes 
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doing  150  feet  in  3  days  and  sometimes,  if  everything  is  favorable, 
doing  200  feet  in  3  days. 

In  spite  of  the  improvement,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  men  do  as 
much  as  they  should  do.  The  good  men  seem  to  bring  their  work 
down  to  the  standard  of  the  poor  men.  We  have  learned  that  it  is 
better  to  put  only  one  man  on  a  job  where  possible.  We  thus  get 
more  work  per  man  than  where  two  or  three  work  together  on  a  job, 
as  the  good  men  hold  back  their  average  so  as  not  to  incur  the 
enmity  or  jealousy  of  the  poor  men  with  whom  they  work. 

Another  employer  states: 

Our  men  lay  about  50  feet  of  wall  a  day  and  60  to  80  of  floor.  It 
makes  little  difference  whether  tiles  6  inches  square  are  used  or  tile 
G  by  2^,  the  latter  being  the  most  common.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule 
to  hold  the  speedy  men  back.    All  seem  to  work  about  the  same. 

An  oiEcer  of  the  Chicago  Tile  Layers'  Union  states : 

Before  the  general  lockout  of  1900  we  had  a  rule  limiting  the 
amount  of  wo^,  but  we  have  none  now.  Of  6-inch  tile  1  man  and 
a  helper  now  lay  100  to  150  square  feet  of  floor  and  60  feet  of  wall. 
This  is  the  average  where  the  spaces  are  large.  On  all  jobs  the 
average  is  about  75  feet  of  floor  and  40  to  45  feet  of  wall.  The  union 
(Joes  not  call  a  man  down  for  doing  too  much — ^has  never  taken  action 
against  men  for  working.  No  tile  layers  here  are  paid  over  66i  cents 
per  hour. 

We  insisted  on  only  3  apprentices  for  the  Employers'  Association, 
because  our  trade  is  small.  We  have  only  60  journeymen  members  on 
our  books.  However,  this  rule  allows  3  apprentices  a  year,  as  they 
are  chosen  from  helpers  who  have  served  2  vears,  receiving  a  credit  of 
2  years  on  the  3  vears'  apprenticeship.  Many  of  the  bosses  did  not 
object  to  this  rule;  they  preferred  to  make  apprentices  of  helpers 
who  had  served  2  years.  Helpers  are  necessary,  and  they  have  to 
carry  buckets  of  mortar,  fire  brick,  and  tile  in  hods.  It  takes  a  pretty 
stout  man,  and  most  firms  do  not  want  boys  for  that,  such  as  appren- 
tices would  be  who  served  as  apprentices  3  years. 

We  admit  tile  layers  from  other  cities  and  other  countries. 

PLUMBERS  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 

The  International  Association  of  Plumbers,  Steam  and  Gas  Fitters 
was  organized  in  1880,  and  went  to  pieces  in  1888,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  a  great  strike  at  Milwaukee.  It  was  succeeded  in  1889  by 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers,  Gas  Fitters,  Steam 
Fitters,  and  Steam  Fitters'  Helpers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  United  Association  prohibits  plumbers  from  working  at  steam  or 
hot-water  fitting  or  gas  fitting,  and  steam  and  gas  fitters  from  work- 
ing at  plumbing,  in  any  town  where  these  crafts  are  organized  sep- 
arately within  the  United  Association,  or  from  allowing  any  mechan- 
ics, aside  from  those  named,  to  infringe  on  these  trades. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Association  includes  this  curious 
regulation  for  increasing  the  consumption  of  time:  "The  use  of  the 
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bicycle  or  any  other  vehicle  shall  be  discontinued  by  members  of  the 
United  Association." 

The  rules  of  the  United  Association  contain  a  long  list  of  plumb- 
ing goods,  such  as  drum  traps  with  outlets  and  screws  attached,  lead 
pipes  with  ferrules  and  nipples  attached,  etc.,  by  which  the  work 
of  plumbers  is  gradually  being  taken  from  them,  it  said,  and  the 
use  of  which  should  therefore  be  stopped.  The  rules  recommend 
that  all  members  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  iro^  sewer  pipe  in 
buildings,  "  believing  it  will  benefit  the  health  of  the  community  and 
create  a  demand  for  more  skilled  labor."  It  is  also  provided  that  all 
brass  and  nickel  waste,  flush  and  supply  pipe,  shall  be  got  out  by  the 
plumber  who  places  it  in  i)osition.  "These  rules  to  be  enforced 
wherever  practicable." 

NEW  YORK  CITY* 

The  New  York  local  union  of  the  United  Association  is  called  Local 
Union  No.  2  of  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Gas  Fitters  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  has  an  agreement  for  a  year  from  July  1,  1903,  with 
the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There 
are  about  1,500  registered  plumbers  in  New  York  City,  of  whom  about 
600  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  joint  conference  board  composed  of 
five  members  of  the  union  and  five  members  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers.  All  grievances  arising  between  the  master  and 
journeymen  plumbers  shall  be  referred  to  this  board  for  settlement, 
and  work  is  to  proceed  pending  such  settlement. 

The  following  extract  shows  that  the  agreement  is  reciprocal,  or 
closed,  in  regard  to  employment — ^members  of  the  union  binding 
themselves  to  work  for  members  of  the  employers'  association  only, 
and  members  of  such  association  binding  themselves  to  employ  union 
men  only : 

No  master  plumber  shall  employ  any  nonunion  man  or  men  after 
receiving  due  notice  from  the  delegate  or  chairman  of  the  joint  con- 
ference Doard  not  to  do  so.  A  member  violating  this  rule  shall  be 
fined  $25,  and  $5  per  day  for  each  and  every  day  he  retains  such  man 
or  men  in  his  employ  thereafter.  Any  journeyman  plumber  or  gas 
fitter  working  for  a  nonunion  employer  when  notified  not  to  do  so  by 
a  delegate  or  chairman  of  the  joint  conference  board  shall  be  fined 
$4.25  for  each  and  every  day  he  continues  to  do  so. 

Members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  will  not  sell  plumb- 
ing material  ^to  anyone  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  as  printed  about  this,  but  undoubt- 
edly there  is  an  understanding  on  the  subject.  It  is  significant  that 
all  of  the  agreement  is  printed  in  full  except  three  articles  referring 
to  "  material,"  "  fines,"  and  "  term  of  agreement."    These  articles  are 
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omitted  probably  because  an  agreement  to  sell  materials  to  only  mem- 
bers of  an  association  might  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

This  secret  agreement  that  material  will  not  be  Sold  to  persons  out- 
side the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  is  in  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  master  plumbers,  for 
the  object  is  to  force  the  public  to  patronize  the  members  of  the  Mas- 
ter Plumbers'  Association,  and  this  association  employs  only  union 
labor. 

The  agreement  provides  that  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours  journey- 
men shall  receive  $4.25  until  January  1,  1904;  afterwards,  $4.50; 
overtime,  Sunday,  and  holiday  work  to  be  reckoned  as  double  time. 
The  union  does  not  object  to  more  being  paid,  and  in  a  few  cases 
$5  a  day  is  paid  to  journeymen.  Foremen  receive  $5  a  day  and  must 
be  members  of  the  union. 

The  agreement  for  the  year  from  July  1, 1002,  to  July  1,  1903,  pro- 
vided that  for  5  years  after  January  1, 1903,  no  helpers  or  apprentices 
should  be  employed  by  the  master  plumbers  except  such  as  may  have 
been  employed  by  the  master  plumbers  for  the  previous  12  months, 
all  others  to  be  discharged.  Members  of  the  union  made  this  demand 
in  order  to  control  the  number  of  plumbers,  because  they  held  that 
the  trade  was  overrun  and  many  could  not  obtain  employment. 
The  employers  also  were  willing  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  apprentices, 
but  the  master  plumbers  afterwards  concluded  that  they  ought  to 
have  more  apprentices,  and  in  the  agreement  for  the  year  from  July 
1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1904,  they  were  permitted  to  employ  200  addi- 
tional apprentices. 

Another  modification  in  the  agreement  is  in  regard  to  putting 
heavy  plumbing  fixtures  on  the  floors  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The 
agreement  for  the  year  July  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1904,  provides  that 
heavy  fixtures  may  be  carried  to  the  proper  floors  by  porters  making 
a  business  of  the  same.  Previously  the  plumbers  had  insisted  on 
doing  such  work,  which  at  $4.25  a  day  was  expensive. 

An  oiEcer  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  being  asked  whether 
New  York  journeymen  plumbers  restricted  their  output,  said: 

There  is  good  feeling  between  the  master  plumbers  and  the  journey- 
men's union.  I  think  plumbers  do  as  much  in  New  York  as  in  other 
cities.  I  do  not  know  or  suspect  any  restriction,  though  there  is 
probably  an  unwritten  law  discouraging  rushing.  Our  men  do  a 
fair  day's  work.  I  have  found  the  oflicers  of  the  union  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  I  know  of  no  case  of  fining  or  punishing  a  man  for  doing 
too  much  work.  As  a  rule,  the  rusher  is  a  man  that  graduates  and 
gets  into  business  for  himself.  Generally  speaking,  plumbers  do  a 
fair  day's  work,  except  in  extremely  busy  times,  when  an  employer 
has  to  take  what  men  are  left  over,  and  of  course  gets  some  slow  men. 
When  business  is  dull  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  work 
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which  phimbers  do  is  satisfactory,  but  when  we  have  to  pick  up  men 
we  get  some  who  are  not  only  slow,  but  who  are  poor  workmen,  and 
not  infrequently  their  work  has  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  foreman  on  any  job  must  be  a  member  of  the  union,  but  the 
superintendent  of  an  employer  who  looks  after  all  his  jobs  need  not  be 
a  member.  The  foremen  usually  look  after  the  interests  of  tiieir  em- 
ployers, otherwise  they  could  not  hold  their  jobs.  Sometimes,  when 
the  plumbers  are  in  the  way  of  the  plasterers  or  other  mechanics,  I 
ask  the  plumbers  to  work  a  little  faster;  as  a  rule,  the  men  will  see 
the  justice  of  the  reauest  and  work  faster. 

I  do  not  do  speculative  and  tenement-house  work,  but  I  know  that 
on  such  contracts  there  is  usually  a  tendency  to  ^imp  the  work  and 
to  rush  the  men.  There  is  a  ^eat  difference  in  materials  as  well  as 
in  workmanship.  Some  combinations  consisting  of  water-closets, 
cistern,  and  flush  pipe  cost  $15  each,  and  to  ordinary  lajmen  it  is 
apparently  as^gooa  as  a  $80  combination.  The  cheaper  kind  is  used 
in  what  is  called  "  skin  "  construction,  and  in  setting  such  closets  a 
man  may  do  4  in  a  day,  whereas  if  properly  done  he  could  do  only  2 
a  day. 

Another  prominent  plumbing  contractor  said: 

We  appoint  our  foreman,  who  must  be  a  member  of  the  union. 
The  foremen  I  have  employed  have  always  looked  to  see  justice  done 
to  me.  If  a  man  working  under  one  of  them  was  very  slow,  he  would 
tell  him  to  hurry  up,  or  tell  him  it  would  not  pay  to  employ  him  any 
longer.  We  figure  on  getting  about  a  certain  amount  of  work  out  of 
our  men,  and  we  must  get  it  or  we  do  not  make  any  money.  Some- 
times the  men  try  to  hold  back,  but  I  do  not  think  that  restriction 
prevails  to  much  extent  here.  Ttere  is  an  immense  demand  for  labor 
,now.  In  very  busy  times  you  can  not  get  much  work  out  of  men;  in 
ordinary  times  you  can  get  a  fair  day's  work. 

In  cheap  work,  such  as  tenement  house  and  speculative  work,  the 
foreman  does  keep  after  the  men  to  get  them  to  work  hard,  because 
such  jobs  are  done  very  cheaply;  the  competition  is  keen,  the  profits 
are  smaller,  and  the  business  risks  are  larger.  On  this  accoimt  the 
mechanics  on  such  work  need  not  be  such  good  mechanics  or  exercise 
sqmuch  painstaking  as  is  required  on  a  better  class  of  work. 

We  employ  men  who  come  around  seeking  employment;  we  ask 
them  whether  they  are  members  of  the  union,  and  if  so,  set  them  to 
work.  If  a  man  is  slow  we  do  not,  when  we  discharge  him,  tell  him 
that  we  do  so  for  that  reason,  but  that  we  do  not  need  nim  any  longer. 
We  might  possibly  bring  on  a  conflict  with  the  union  if  we  were  to 
say  that  we  discharged  him  for  being  slow. 

One  of  the  delegates  of  the  plumbers'  union  said,  in  answer  to 
inquiries: 

We  have  no  rules  as  to  the  restriction  of  output,  and  we  have  no 
trouble  with  the  bosses  on  the  score  of  speed.  We  have  never  disci- 
plined a  foreman  for  hurrying  his  men.  The  bosses,  however,  have 
a  big  power  to  hurry  up  men  in  their  power  to  discharge  them.  They 
always  discharge  the  slow  men  or  the  poor  mechanics  first,  though 
they  do  not  allege  slowness  as  a  reason  for  discharge. 
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CHICAGO. 

Mr.  John  S.  Kelley,  president  of  the  United  Association  of  Journey 
men  Plumbers,  etc.,  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  1900, 
that  exclusive  agreements  between  master  plumbers'  associations  and 
the  local  unions  were  not  as  common  as  they  had  been  3  years  before. 
These  exclusive  agreements  bind  the  members  of  the  unions  to  work 
for  only  members  of  tlie  Master  Plumbers'  Association,  and  bind 
members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  to  employ  only  members 
of  the  unions.  Mr.  Kelley  testified  that  the  exclusive  agreements  still 
existed  in  fifteen  or  twenty  cities,  but  that  as  they  expired  the  unions 
refused  to  renew  them.  Exclusive  agreements  have  been  abolished 
in  Chicago.  He  further  testified  that  the  union  opposed  exclusive 
agreements,  because  under  them  the  men  were  used  as^  club  simply 
to  advance  the  prices  of  contractors,  which  he  explained  as  follows : 

The  contractors  in  Chicago  who  were  asked  to  bid  on  a  job  formed 
a  pool.  Before  the  bids  were  submitted  to  the  architect  they  were 
opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  association  of  employers.  The  job  was 
awarded  to  the  contractor  whose  bid  was  the  lowest,  but  he  added  2 
per  cent  for  each  bidding  contractor,  and  the  other  bids  were  raised 
enough  to  make  them  stiH  higher  than  his.  Thus,  if  ten  contractors 
bid,  20  per  cent  was  added  to  the  lowest  bid.  Each  of  the  competing 
contractors  then  received  2  per  cent  from  the  one  who  did  the  work.  (•) 

Mr.  Kelley  testified  that  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  expelled 
members  who  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  pool  and  then 
demanded  that  members  of  the  union  cease  to  work  for  them.    Hisi 
testimony  on  this  point  follows : 

We  stopped  some  firms  and  took  our  men  out  of  the  shops  until 
they  paid  this  percentage.  One  was  for  $300,  two  more  for  $250  each, 
and  another  was  for  $100,  that  they  had  put  into  the  bid  to  distribute 
among  the  men  for  figuring.  They  refused  to  pay  it  and  came  into 
bad  standing  with  the  master  plumbers.  Then  these  exclusive  agree- 
ments came  into  play,  by  which  we  agreed  to  work  for  none  but  the 
members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association.  They  expelled  these 
men  and  required  us  to  call  our  men  out,  enforcing  the  agreement, 
and  they  had  to  give  up  the  money.  (^) 

Mr.  Kelley  believed  that  the  pooling  arrangement  was  not  as  strong 
in  Chicago  as  it  had  been,  and  he  believed  that  such  combinations  of 
contractors  were  less  common  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  but  he 
asserted  that  the  pooling  practice  existed  to  some  extent  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  (^) 

Mr.  Kelley  testified  that  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
had  been  able  at  times  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  selling  plumb- 
ing materials  to  any  but  members  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Associa- 

0  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  965. 
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tion;  that  he  had  known  of  many  journeymen  plmnbers  who  wished 
to  set  up  in  business  for  themselves,  being  unable  to  procure  material 
because  the  manufacturers  and  supply  houses  would  not  sell  materials 
to  them.  A  man  building  a  house  could  not  buy  his  own  material 
and  employ  a  journeyman  plumber  to  put  it  in.  Mr.  Kelley  said  that 
it  had  not  been  possible  to"  retain  a  restriction  of  this  sort  for  more 
than  5  or  6  months  at  a  time,  and  even  while  it  was  in  force  there  was 
some  evasion  of  it.  He  added  that  the  organization  known  as  the 
C^itral  Supply  Association  included  practically  all  dealers  in  bath 
tubs,  soil  pipes,  wrought-iron  pipes,  fittings,  and  brass  goods  pertain- 
ing to  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  from  Pittsburg  to  Denver.  He 
did  not  believe  there  were  over  four  or  five  firms  not  represented  in 
it.  Among  the  members  of  this  association  there  was  no  competi- 
tion. Materials  could  be  bought  from  outside  the  district  covered, 
but  freight  charges  and  other  expenses  would  eat  up  the  difference 
in  price.  (<») 

Mr.  George  F.  Harding,  jr.,  engaged  in  real  estate  and  building 
operations  in  Chicago,  testified  that  there  were  associations  of  dealers 
in  plumbing  materials,  and  that  the  members  of  each  association 
charged  the  same  price  for  materials,  and  that  "  th^  sell  at  a  pro- 
hibitive price,  such  a  price  that  you  had  much  better  let  the  contract 
than  do  it  yourself — and  that  is  their  idea."(^) 

Mr.  Kelley  testified  that  the  plumbers  have  never  undertaken  to 
limit  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  do,  except  in  Chicago.  In 
May,  1899,  the  Chicago  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and 
Benevolent  Association  adopted  the  following  "  working  rules,"  lim- 
iting a  day's  work: 

WORKING  RULES  OF  THE  CHICAGO  JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS'  PRO- 
TEOTIVB  AND  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION,   PROMULGATED  1899. 

Rule  1.  When  working  on  lead  work  eight  wiped  Joints  shall  be  considered  a 
day's  work. 

Rule  2.  When  working  on  iron  pipe,  the  measuring,  cutting,  threading,  and 
placing  in  i)osition  of  15  threads  of  1  inch  or  under  shall  be  considered  a  day's 
work. 

Rule  3.  Ten  threads  on  li  and  11  and  2  inch  pipe  shall  be  considered  a  day's 
work. 

Rule 4.  When  running  soil  pipe  in  a  vertical  manner,  the  following  shall  be, 
considered  8  hours'  work :  6-inch,  6  calked  joints ;  5-inch,  6  calked  Joints ;  4-lnch, 
9  calked  Joints ;  3-inch,  10  calked  Joints ;  2-inch,  12  calked  Joints. 

Rule  5.  When  running  soil  pipe  in  a  horizontal  manner,  the  following  shall  be 
considered  8  hours'  work :  6-inch,  4  calked  Joints ;  5-inch,  4  calked  Joints ;  4-inch, 
6  calked  Joints ;  3-inch,  6  calked  Joints ;  2-inch,  8  calked  Joints. 

Rule  6.  When  finishing  on  flats  or  apartments,  hotel  or  office  building,  one  fix- 
ture shall  be  considered  an  average  day's  work,  except  laundry  tub,  then  each 
apartment  shall  ct)nstitute  one  fixture. 

Rule  7.  When  working  on  Durham  system,  the  running  of  2h  3.  and  4  inch 
pipe,  when  working  on  stacks,  three  stories  shall  be  considered  a  day's  work. 


«  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol,  VII,  pp.  971  and  972: 
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When  working  on  6,  ft,  and  8  Inch  pipe  on  stack,  two  stories  shall  be  considered 
a  day's  work. 

Rule  8.  Pump  pipe  down  spouts,  and  other  straight  stacks  of  pipe :  2i  and  3 
inch,  50  feet  shall  be  considered  a  day's  work ;  4  and  5  Inch,  40  feet  a  day's  work ; 
6  and  8  inch,  30  feet  a  day's  work. 

Rule  9.  In  cases  where  work  is  of  a  complicated  nature  or  workmen  are 
delayed  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  the  absolute  performance  of  amounts  as  laid 
down  in  schedule  shall  not  be  considered  as  compulsory  by  this  association. 

Rule  11.  Any  meml)er  violating  any  of  these  rules  shall  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  section  16  of  working  rules,  which  reads :  **A  fine  of  1  day's  pay  for  first 
offense  and  2  days'  pay  for  second  offense,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  violation  the 
association  shall  deal  with  him  as  it  sees  fit." 

Rule  12.  New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving.  Christmas,  all  Sundays, 
and  Saturdays  after  12  m.,  and  all  night  work  after  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

No  member  shall  perform  any  work  on  Labor  Day,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  association..(o) 

With  reference  to  the  limits  contained  in  the  foregoing  rules  the 
members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  conducted  the  following  collo- 
quy with  Mr.  Kelley : ' 

Q.  Have  the  unions  insisted  on  any  limitation  of  work  within  10 
hours? — ^A.  Only  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  Where  and  when  was  that,  and  what  was  the  limitation  ?— A. 
In  Chicago,  in  May,  1899,  the  plumbers  got  up  a  set  of  rules  restrict- 
ing a  day's  work — ^the  limitations  of  a  day's  work. 

Q.  It  was  the  journeymen  that  got  that  up  ? — ^A.  Yes.  The  reason 
they  got  it  up  was  that  the  employers,  when  starting  a  large  row  of 
buildings  or  flats,  50  or  60  buildings,  got  the  biggest  and  strongest 
fellows  they  could  get  and  they  paid  them  60  and  75  cents  a  day 
more  to  get  all  the  work  they  could  done,  and  the  others  had  to  keep 
up  with  them,  and  if  they  could  not  keep  up  they  were  forced  to  let 
go ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  fairly  took  them  off  their  feet.  We 
saw  the  only  way  we  cx)uld  stop  it  was  to  regulate  the  day's  work. 
While  there  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  objection  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
that  was  allowed  at  first,  it  was  practically  approved  by  the  employers 
until  it  touched  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  large  ones,  and  then  they 
started  this  lockout.  .  But  the  amount  of  work  that  we  stipulated  for 
a  day  of  8  hours  was  more  work  than  they  did  previous  to  1886,  when 
tiiey  worked  10  hours. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  specify  what  the  limitation  was? — ^A.  I  could 

not  in  detail.    Ei^ht  joints  were  supposed  to  be  a  day's  work ;  that  is, 

8  wiped  joints  on  lead  pipe,  from  lead  to  brass  or  iron  or  whatever  it 

was  counted ;  that  is,  8  wiped  joints  and  the  putting  in  of  the  con- 

^  nections.    That  was  all  the  plumbers  were  supposed  to  do  in  1  day 

'  previous  to  1886,  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  smaller  limit  than  that  put  on? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a  plumber  to  make  a  wiped  joint? — ^A. 
Well,  to  take  two  ordinary  pieces  of  pipe  right  here  on  the  table  and 
prepare  them,  it  would  take  him  probably  between  30  and  40  or  45 
minutes;  that  is,  just  the  individual  pieces  of  pipe,  where  he  does  not 
have  to  do  anything  else  with  it;  but  when  you  come  to  put  it  up  on 
die  wall  and  put  all  the  additional  fasteners  "and  stays  about  it — ^what 

•  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  407. 
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they  term  tacks — straighten  your  pipe,  and  make  it  presentable  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  I  should  consider  it  a  very  good  8  hours'  work. 
The  plumber  has  always  got  to  do  practically  his  own  carpenter  work, 
such  as  cutting  holes  through  partitions  and  putting  up  boards  to  run 
his  pipes  on,  so  that  while  anybody  unfamiliar  with  the  businass  would 
look  at  8  joints  a  day  as  a  ridicnlouj^ly  small  day's  work,  when  you 
take  into  consideration  everything  in  connection*  with  their  comple- 
tion and  putting  them  on  the  wall  where  they  belong,  it  is  what  I 
term  a  good  8  hours'  work. 

Q.  Does  all  this  extra  work  necessarily  come  with  the  maldng  of 
the  8  joints? — A.  \^ery,  very  seldom  without  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  more  joints  than  8 
could  be  put  up  within  8  hours;  then  what? — ^A.  We  never  had  that 
condition  arise  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Suppose  it  should  be  unfavorable  and  he  should  -not  be  able  to 
put  all  up  in  8  hours? — A.  The  way  we  look  at  it  is  that  he  should 
average  that  work  a  week;  take  the  whole  week  and  average  that 
amount  of  work  in  a  week. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  if  he  should  put  on  more  than  8  joints  in 
a  day  ? — ^A.  Oh,  no ;  not  if  he  evened  it  up  in  a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instances  in  Chicago  where  a  jour- 
neyman was  able  to  make  his  8  joints  in  half  a  day  and  then  spend 
the  rest  of  his  day  in  idleness? — A.  No;  I  know  of  some  kinds  of 
work  where  they  could  do  it  in  half  a  day,  but  I  do  not  know  where 
thev  have  done  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  trouble  as  a  first-class  mechanic  in  working  up  to 
the  desire  of  the  master  plumbers — doing  the  amount  of  work  which 
they  think  you  can  do? — ^A.  Then  there  would  be  a  liability  of  the 
job  being  defective.  If  a  man  is  put  on  a  job  and  he  knows  that  he 
has  to  put  in  so  much  work,  and  that  amount  of  work  is  so  great  he 
can  not  spend  any  time  in  making  what  he  terms  a  good  job,  he  will 
slight  a  good  many  things  to  hold  his  position.  It  is  human  nature. 
J  have  seen  work  m  Chicago  which  I  would  actually  be  ashamed  of; 
and  I  knew  the  men  who  did  it  were  ashamed  of  it,  but  it  was  a  case 
of  jputting  it  in  and  keeping  their  job. 

Q.  How  many  settings  is  a  day  s  work — ^bowls  in  water-closets,  for 
instance? — ^A.  You  mean  wash  basins  and  water-closets? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  One — ^the  fitting  up  of  one  water-closet  is  considered 
,  a  day's  work. 

Q.  That  is  the  entire  closet  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  fitting  of  one  wash  basin 
is  a  day's  work.  One  sink  is  a  day's  work.  Previous  to  1886,  as  I 
said  before — I  myself  went  into  the  plumbing  business  in  1879.  The 
first  place  I  worked  was  on  the  Columbia  Theater  plumbing,  and  one 
wash  basin  with  one  cold-water  supply  was  considered  2  days'  work 
by  the  employer  and  the  men.  There  "was  not  half  as  much  work  on 
it  as  there  is  on  the  wash  basin  of  to-day,  yet  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  rules  they  were  trying  to  force  men  to  put  in  3  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  it  was  to  give  more  days  of  work  to  the  plumbers 
that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  per  day  was  restricted! — ^A.  I 
suppose,  partly;  and  it  was  partly  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  be  a 
white  man  and  work.  They  worked  them  so  hard  that  a  man  was  not 
able  to  work  at  it  very  long.  I  have  known  boys  who  have  be^n  at  it 
8  or  10  years,  and  they  are  stoop-shouldered  from  the  amount  of  work 
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they  have  had  to  do.    They  simply  force  you  to  the  end  of  your 
ability.  («) 

Mr.  Kelley  positively  asserted  that  the  chief  reason  of  the  general 
lockout  that  began  in  Chicago  February  5,  1900,  as  far  as  the  plumb- 
ers were  concerned,  was  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  continue  their  agree- 
ment that  they  would  not  work  for  any  but  members  of  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Association.     He  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  that  limitation  was  one  of  the  complaints 
made  by  the  contractoi's  against  the  building  trades'  council  and 
against  the  limitations  of  the  luiions? — A.  There  are  only  2  trades  in 
the  building  trades'  council  that  limited  their  work.  They  were  the 
plumbers  and  the  lathers.  As  I  said  before,  when  the  plumbers  first 
adopted  it  it  was  practically  approved  by  the  employers'  association, 
and  they  thought  it  was  a  gooa  thing  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
drive  the  smaller  employer  out.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  small 
employer  and  they  approved  it.  Dozens  of  them  got  right  up  in  their 
own  meetings  and  said  it  was  a  good  thing;  but,  as  I  said  before,  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  touch  their  own  pockets  and  some  large  jobs  they 
had,  they  helped  to  inaugurate  this  lockout;  and  the  biggest  reason 
for  that  lockout  was,  as  I  said  before,  because  the  agreements  would 
not  be  made  whereby  the  men  would  not  work  for  anybody  but  con- 
tractors belonging  to  the  association.  I  know  that  is  a  fact,  because 
members  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association  have  made  the 
proposition  to  me  directly  that  they  thought  they  could  settle  the  mat- 
ter and  do  away  with  tJie  issue  of  dissolving  the  Building  Trades' 
Council,  providing  we  would  make  an  agreement  to  work  for  none  but 
members  of  their  association  again;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lockout  more  than  anvthing  else. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  restrictive 
agreements  among  journeymen  and  among  employers? — A.  They  are 
not  beneficial  to  the  journeymen.  The  benefit  aU  accrues  to  the 
employer.  He  is  enabled  to  get  higher  prices  for  his  work,  and  they 
stop  competition. 

Q.  Is  not  one  object  of  the. union  to  stop  competition? — A.  No;  the 
object  of  the  employer  is  to  stop  the  competition. 

Q.  The  union  welcomes  competition,  then? — A.  As  far  as  the  con- 
tractor is  concerned,  of  course.  I  do  not  suppose  that  individually 
they  welcome  competition  of  journeymen,  because  there  are  too  many 
of  them  at  the  present  time.(^) 

Mr.  Gteorge  F.  Harding,  jr.,  quoted  above,  also  testified  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  any  good  plumber  could  set  3  fixtures  a 
day — ^that  is,  could  put  in  washstand,  tub,  and  closet  in  a  bathroom 
after  all  the  work  underneath  was  done.  A  very  good  plumber,  he 
said,  could  set  four  fixtures  a  day.(^) 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  testified  that  there  had  been  no  restriction  by  Chicago 
journeymen  plumbers  until  the  working  rules  were  adopted,  1899. 

o  Report  of  Industrial  CJommission,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  966,  967,  971,  972,  and  973. 
ft  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  967. 
0  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  170. 
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He  said  that  "  in  some  cases  the  rules  called  for  a  good  day's  work," 
while  in  other  cases  there  was  restriction  "  as  high  as  60  per  cent; " 
but  plumbing  work  could  "not  be  gauged  as  other  branches  can, 
because  of  the  complications  that  arise  on  the  different  buildings."  (<») 

Mr.  M.  J.  Corboy,  plumbing  contractor  in  Chicago,  testified  that 
"  the  rules  are  inconsistent;  "  that  "  the  calking  of  4  joints  was  ridic- 
ulous— a  man  can  do  it  in  an  hour,"  but  "  there  were  other  parts  of 
that  work  he  could  not  do  in  a  day."  (^) 

The  "working  rules"  of  the  plumbers'  union  in  Chicago  became 
effective  eTune  1, 1889,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  general  lockout, 
February  5, 1900. 

A  number  of  plumbing  contractors  in  Chicago  were  interviewed  in 
1903.  All  of  them  said  that  ordinarily  it  was  impossible  to  specify 
just  how  much  work  a  plumber  could  do  in  a  day,  the  amount  varying 
with  the  conditions.  They  considered  that  on  the  whole  the  1899 
working  rules  called  for  a  low  average  in  amount  of  work,  though 
under  certain  conditions  some  of  these  limitations  would  be  a  fair 
day's  work. 

Rule  1  was  considered  a  low  average.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  hard- 
ship in  some  cases,  in  others  not;  but  the  average  should  be  nearer  12 
than  8  wiped  joints. 

Rules  2  and  3  were  considered  little  or  no  limitation  on  fine  work, 
but  on  cheap  work  it  was  considered  as  much  below  the  average.  On 
cheap  work  it  was  thought  that  a  man  should  do  one-third  or  one-half 
more  per  day.  However,  much  depends  on  the  position  of  the  pipes 
and  other  conditions. 

Contractors  considered  that  a  man  should  do  one-third  or  one-half 
more  per  day  than  is  provided  for  in  rules  4  and  5. 

Rule  6  limited  a  man's  work  per  day  to  1  washstand,  1  bath  tub,  or 
1  water-closet  fixture.  The  contractors  admitted  that  on  fine  jobs  1 
fixture  per  day  was  good  work,  but  claimed  that  on  cheaper  work 
a  man  should  do  2  or  3  fixtures,  and  on  the  very  cheap  work  even  4 
fixtures  in  a  day. 

Rule  7,  as  to  the  Durham  system,  is  admitted  by  all  the  contractors 
to  provide  for  more  than  any  plumber  could  do  in  a  day. 

Rule  8,  like  rule  7,  is  admitted  by  the  contractors  to  provide  for 
more  than  any  plumber  could  do  in  a  day.  Contractors  say  that  two 
men  can  nm  40  feet  of  pump  pipe  down  spouts  on  the  outside  of  a 
building  in  a  day,  but  that  two  men  working  on  the  inside  of  a  build- 
ing, where  there  are  many  pieces,  on  account  of  joists,  brick  walls, 
etc.,  could  not  come  up  to  the  stint  provided  in  this  rule. 

«  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol,  VIII,  p.  410. 
»  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol  VIII,  p.  414. 
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Though  these  working  rules  were  in  force  8  months,  it  is  said 
that  only  rule  6  was  really  enforced.  This  is  the  rule  providing  that 
one  fixture  a  day  shall  be  a  day's  work.  The  contractors  admit  that 
the  restrictions  in  1899  were  not  serious,  except  as  to  this  one-fiixture- 
a-day  rule. 

Officials  of  the  plumbers'  union,  while  admitting  that  all  of  the 
working  rules  of  1899  were  not  practical,  declare  that  the  object 
of  them  was  to  prevent  rushing  and  to  secure  good  work.  They 
allege  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to 
make  the  men  do  too  much  work,  which  was  unjust  to  the  men  and 
resulted  in  poor  work.  The  journeymen  suspected  that  some  fast 
men  were  paid  extra  wages  to  set  the  pace  at  a  very  high  rate.  The 
union  stands  for  good  work,  and  even  the  contractors  admit  that  on 
really  first-class  work  none  of  the  rules  imposed  much,  if  any,  restric- 
tion on  output. 

The  secretary  of  the  local  plumbers'  union  in  Chicago  said  that,  as 
far  as  he  knew,  no  journeyman  had  been  disciplined  for  failure  to 
adhere  to  the  1899  working  rules.  He  argued,  however,  that  plumbing 
is  very  particular  work  and  should  not  be  rushed,  that  a  poor  plumber 
is  liable  to  do  much  damage,  and  that  disease  may  be  caused  by 
faulty  plumbing. 

A  prominent  New  York  contractor  was  interviewed  in  regard  to 
the  working  rules  adopted  by  the  Chicago  plumbers  in  1899.  He 
said: 

In  considering  these  restrictions,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
we  consider  a  fair  day's  work  in  New  York,  I  would  say : 

Kule  1.  The  average  here  is  12  instead  of  8  wiped  joints,  and  a  fast 
man  can  do  16. 

Rules  2  and  3  are  all  right  on  close  crooked  work;  on  straight-away 
work  almost  twice  as  much  could  be  done,  but  work  of  Qiis  kind 
depends  on  the  conditions. 

Rules  4  and  5.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more  is  a  fair  day's  work,  and 
a  fast  man  would  do  50  per  cent  more. 

Rule  6.  A  fair  day's  w^ork  is  2  closets,  a  set  of  tubs — as  many  as  3 
in  a  set — and  3  wash  basins  in  two  days,  or  1^  a  day. 

Rules  7  and  8.  An  average  day's  work  is  IG  per  cent  more. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  good  character  of  work,  where  the  men 
are  not  rushed;  if  the  men  were  rushed  they  would  do  a  good  deal 
more.  The  Chicago  stint  is  about  a  day's  work  for  a  slow  man.  We 
have  no  stint  like  this  in  New  York. 

A  delegate  of  the  plumbers'  union  said  that  the  1899  Chicago  work- 
ing rules  were  below  the  rate  of  work  in  New  York.  Regarding  rule 
1,  he  said  that  a  man  might  make  only  6  wiped  joints  a  day,  or  might 
make  26  or  30,  according  to  conditions,  character  of  work,  etc.,  but 
the  average  in  New  York  was  considerably  over  8  a  day.  Regarding 
rule  G,  he  said  that  the  average  was  more  than  1  fixture  per  day. 
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On  good  work  2  water-closets  are  done  in  a  day,  or  3  in  two  days. 
On  common  work  3  or  4  are  done  in  a  day. 

In  regard  to  apprentice  rules,  Mr.  John  S.  Kelley  testified  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  as  follows : 

Q.  Is  there  any  regulation  of  apprenticeship  in  the  plumbing  trade 
in  this  country? — ^A.  Partlj^;  in  a  ^at  many  places  there  is.  The 
object  of  our  association  is  to  restrict  and  stop  the  employment  of 
apprentices,  at  least  for  5  years. 

Q.  Are  the  rules  of  your  union  somewhat  uniform  against  appren- 
ticeship?— A.  Yes;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enforce  it  only  in 
about  40  cities. 

Q.  You  permit  apprenticeship  to  some  limited  extent? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  regulation? — ^A.  One  to  a  shop. 

Q.  How  long  a  term  of  service  must  an  apprentice  be  taken  for? — 
A.  Four  years  as  a  helper  and  2  years  working  under  instructions. 

Q.  Is  he  then  gi*anted  any  certificate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom? — ^A.  It  is  mostly  done  by  the  journeymen's  organi- 
zation, but  in  some  places  it  is  done  jointly  by  the  journeymen  and 
the  employer's  association.  There  is  no  general  method  of  issuing  a 
certificate. 

Q.  Is  that  certificate  generally  recognized  by  the  unions  and  by 
employing  plumbers  as  an  evidence  of  the  man's  fitness  to  practice 
his  occupation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  any  more  apprentices  taken,  as  a  general  thing,  than  the 
number  which  you  have  named  as  a  limit? — A.  Oh,  yes;  as  I  have 
said  before,  there  are  only  about  40  cities  that  are  able  to  enforce  this 
rule.  The  rest  of  them  have  any  amount  of  them.  There  is  no  defi- 
nite number.  They  hire  as  many  as  they  want  and  as  often  as  they 
want. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  contractors  to  employ  apprentices 
because  they  can  get  them  cheaper? — A.  When  they  have  been  able 
to  secure  them,  they  have.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  restriction 
of  apprentices  which  was  started  in  Chicago  in  1896 ;  and  the  reason 
for  doing  it  at  that  time  in  Chicago  was  that  there  were  some  1,200 
journeymen,  and  very  near  1,800  apprentices;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  employer  used  one  or  two  skilled  journeymen  ^nd  shoved  in  the 
rest  helpers — did  the  job  with  them  under  instruction,  and  charged 
the  consumer  the  same  as  he  would  for  the  skilled  mechanic. 

Q.  If  only  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  a  shop,  that  means  1  in  4 
years,  does  it  not? — ^A.  There  are  900  shops  in  Chicago;  that  would 
be  900  plumbers  in  4  years. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  do  you? — ^A. 
Yes,  I  think  it  is;  and  a  great  deal  more,  too,  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. («) 

Mr.  Kelley  further  testified  on  this  point: 

The  comic  papers  have  pictured  the  plumber  in  all  manners,  shapes, 
and  forms  just  for  the  one  evil,  and  they  have  had  good  grounds  for 
it  up  to  the  last  year,  and  in  fact  in  a  majority  of  the  cities  now.  If 
you,  as  a  householder,  want  to  put  in  a  bath  tub,  you  do  not  want  to 

•  Report  of  Industrial  Ck>mzniB8ioii,  VoL  YII,  p.  96a 
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pay  $6  a  day  to  a  boy  to  whom  the  employer  pays  $1;  you  do  not 
want  him  to  make  $5  a  day  profit,  and  then  you  not  know  whether  the 
tub  was  put  in  right  or  wrong.  It  can  be  done  so  it  will  hold  water 
and  work  all  right  for  a  time.  He  will  collect  his  money  and  get  out 
of  the  job,  and  in  six  or  seven  or  eight  months  you  will  have  to  hire 
him  again;  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  tub;  and  he  gets 
another  crack  at  you.  That  is  where  the  incompetent  boy  comes  in. 
If  a  first-class  mechanic  does  that  job  you  will  probably  have  no 
trouble  with  the  tub  for  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  years.  («) 

Mr.  Kelley  testified  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  admission  of  a 
journeyman  plumber  to  the  union  provided  he  is  a  competent  man 
and  has  done  nothing  to  the  injury  of  the  organization.  The  initia- 
tion fee  varies  from  $25,  in  cities  where  wages  and  conditions  are 
good,  down  to  $10,  where  they  are  worst,  but  a  man  who  has  joined 
where  the  fee  is  only  $10  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  local  without 
an  extra  charge.  (*) 

Contractors  in  Chicago  allege  that  in  1899  the  gas  fitters  had  a  rule 
that  they  would  not  put  up  in  a  day  over  100  feet  of  gas  pipe  of  any 
size.  On  dose  work,  where  there  were  many  joints,  they  would  not 
put  up  100  feet,  and  they  would  not  exceed  100  feet  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  John  A.  Long,  business  agent  of  the  Chicago  Gas  Fitters' 
Association  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Building  Agents,  testifying 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  1900,  admitted  that  the  Gas  Fit- 
ters' Association  had  a  limitation  on  a  day's  work,  but  claimed  that 
it  was  "  more  than  the  average  man  can  do  in  8  hours."  He  also 
maintained  that  a  Chicago  gas  fitter,  working  under  the  limitation, 
did  more  in  8  hours  without  a  helper  than  he  did  formerly  in  10  hours 
with  a  helper.  (^) 

Since  the  lockout  of  1900  was  settled  the  contractors  say  that  gas 
fitters  sometimes  do  over  100  feet  and  sometimes  less,  but  that  the 
average  is  about  100  feet.  On  a  house  in  which  there  is  to  be  1,200 
feet  of  gas  pipe  a  gas  fitter  will  now  take  12  days.  This  is  a  better 
average  of  work  than  before  the  lockout. 

The  Chicago  Master  Plumbers'  Association  has  an  agreement  with 
the  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association, 
continuing  2  years  from  March  6,  1903.  Its  terms  are  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  agreement  for  the  previous  2  years.  The  agree- 
ment says:  "All  workmen  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  whomsoever  they 
see  fit,  and  employers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  and  discharge 
whomsoever  they  see  fit."  Though  this  does  not  bind  the  master 
plumbers  to  employ  members  of  the  union,  they  do  not  employ  any 
others,  while  the  union  plumbers  are  at  liberty  to  work  for  any  con- 

•  Report  of  Industrial  CJommlssIon,  Vol.  VII,  p.  971. 
>  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  969. 
«  Report  of  Industrial  Ck>mmi88ion,  VoL  VIII,  pp.  198^  205. 
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tractor,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
or  not 

The  rate  of  wages  is  $4.50  for  a  working  day  of  8  hours. 

The  agreement  provides  that  "  There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  the 
use  of  machinery ;  "  also,  that "  There  shall  be  no  restriction  of  manu- 
factured material  except  prison-made." 

Most  of  the  contractors  admit  that  these  sections  of  the  agreement 
are  lived  up  to  by  the  journeymen  plumbers.  There  are  some  com- 
plaints that  the  men  are  not  now  doing  a  fair  day's  work,  but  such 
complaints  are  not  general  throughout  the  trade  and  are  not  specific  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  restriction. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  sons  of  master  plumbers  and 
journeymen  plumbers  shall  be  entitled  to  learn  the  trade;  that  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  5  years,  3  years  as  helpers  and 
the  following  2  years  the  apprentice  to  work  with  tools;  but  in  no 
case  shall  more  than  one  apprentice  be  permitted  in  a  shop.  Con- 
tractors usually  do  not  object  to  this  restriction  of  the  number  of 
apprentices;  they  do  not  desire  apprentices  because  they  do  poor 
work  and  spoil  material.  Another  reason  why  they  are  not  desired 
is  that  if  there  were  many  of  them  the  market  would  soon  be  over- 
crowded. No  large  amount  of  capital  is  required  for  a  journeyman 
to  become  a  plumbing  contractor,  and  many  of  the  most  sldllful 
journeymen  set  themselves  up  as  contractors.  The  present  contract- 
ors, desiring  to  avoid  further  competition,  willingly  accede  to  the 
rule  which  limits  the  number  of  apprentices,  as  apprentices  become 
journeymen  in  5  years,  and  many  of  them  become  contractors  in  a 
few  more  years. 

Foremen  must  be  members  of  the  union. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

FHILADBLPHIA. 

There  are  about  2,000  journeymen  plumbers  in  Philadelphia, 
700  union  and  1,300  nonunion.  There  are  no  written  agreements 
between  contractors  and  journeymen,  whether  union  or  nonunion. 
Union  wages  are  $3.50  a  day  for  8  hours.  Nonunion  wages  vary 
from  $2.75  to  $3.50.  The  plumbing  contractors  who  were  interviewed 
made  no  complaint  about  restriction  of  output. 

A  member  of  a  firm  employing  nonunion  plumbers  said  that  they 
worked  well. 

A  member  of  a  firm  employing  union  plumbers  said : 

The  trade  here  has  not  been  affected  by  any  restriction  of  output  hj 
journeymen  plumbers.  There  has  never  been  anything  like  the  Chi- 
cago restrictions  here.  Of  course  all  men  do  not  work  alike,  but  I 
beUeve  all  the  men  we  employ  are  trying  to  earn  their  wages.    We 
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employ  union  labor  only.  We  usually  have  about  25  jonrneymen,  12 
apprentices,  and  6  helpers.  We  can  put  on  all  the  apprentices  we 
want  without  opposition  from  the  union.  Apprentices  serve  4 
years.  During  the  last  6  months  of  their  apprenticeship  we  use 
them  on  repair  work  and  small  jobs  where  only  one  man  is  needed. 

The  business  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers  said  that  the  journeymen's  union  had  no  rule  about  restric- 
tions, but  some  men  did  more  work  than  others ;  some  worked  steadily 
for  8  hours,  while  others,  shirkers,  were  slow  in  getting  to  work 
in  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  quick  to  quit  before  the  noon  hour 
and  the  end  of  the  day's  work.  It  depends,  he  said,  on  the  men 
individually. 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATEE  FITTERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and 
Helpers  of  America  was  organized  in  1888.  It  includes  mgn  em- 
ployed in  the  fitting  of  engine  and  boiler  connections,  and  piping  for 
power  or  heating  purposes,  for  refrigerating,  for  fire  extinguishing, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  pumping.  Until  the  present  union  was  formed 
many  of  the  steam  fitters  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  as  far  as 
they  were  organized,  belonged  to  the  union  of  plumbers.  When  the 
steam  fitters  applied  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  a 
charter,  in  1898,  the  plumbers  opposed  the  application  on  the  ground 
that  steam  fitting  was  a  branch  of  their  trade.  The  charter  was 
finally  granted  in  1899,  with  the  provision  that  steam  fitters  who 
were  members  of  the  plumb(».rs'  union  might  remain  in  it  if  they 
preferred,  and  that  steam  fitters  might  join  the  plumbers'  union  in 
towns  where  they  were  too  few  to  form  a  union  of  tlieir  own. 

NEW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  Enterprise  Association  of  Steam  and  IFot  Water  Fitters  of 
New  York  City  was  in  existence  many  years  before  it  became  allied 
with  the  National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and 
Helpers  of  America.  The  Progress  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot 
Water  Fitters'  Helpers  is  a  local  union,  and  does  not  affiliate  with 
the  National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters  and  Help- 
ers of  America.  The  Enterprise  Association  and  the  Progress  Asso- 
ciation have  agreements  with  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters'  Association  of  New  York.  These  agreements  are  to  continue 
3  years  from  October  1,  1903.  The  agreements  provide  that  the 
wages  of  journeymen  shall  be  $4.50  a  day  of  8  hours:  of  helpers, 
$2.65  a  day;  extra  time  and  Sunday  and  holiday  work  to  be  reck- 
oned as  double  time.  The  agro(»ments  provide  for  arbitration  of 
disputes,  work  to  proceed  pending  arbitration.    After  17  months, 
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that  is,  after  March  1,  1905,  the  matter  of  increasing  wages  may  be 
arbitrated,  provided  notice  has  been  served  by  one  association  on  the 
other  association  at  least  three  months  prior  to  this  date.  The  agree- 
ment is  a  closed  one  similar  to  that  of  the  marble  and  plumbing 
trades.  Employers  signing  the  agreement  bind  themselves  to  employ 
only  union  journeymen  and  helpers.  Members  of  the  unions  bind 
themselves  to  work  only  for  those  who  sign  and  conform  to  tiie 
agreement.  The  agreements  provide  that  no  fitter  shall  have  more 
than  one  helper,  except  the' helper  who  carries  or  lifts  material. 
Helpers  must  serve  5  years  before  becoming  journeymen,  and  they 
can  not  be  journeymen  until  they  have  passed  an  examination  con- 
ducted by  an  examining  board  of  the  journeymen's  union. 

The  contractors  in  New  York  make  few  complaints  about  the 
amount  of  work  that  steam  fitters  do  in  a  day.  An  officer  of  the 
Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Association  said  that  such 
complaints  were  insignificant.  Practically  the  only  complaint  made 
about  steam  fitters  is  that  there  is  not  enough  of  them;  that  the 
union  does  not  admit  enough  members,  a  policy  which  naturally  fol- 
lows from  the  closed  agreement.  During  6  months  in  the  year  there 
is  work  enough  for  all  the  men  in  the  trade,  and  part  of  the  time 
more  than  they  can  do,  but  for  the  other  6  months  many  can  not  find 
employment.  However,  the  best  workmen  hold  their  places  during 
the  whole  year.  In  the  fall,  which  is  the  busy  season,  all  union 
steam  fitters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  secure  employment,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  25  per  cent  more.  In  the  summer,  which  is 
the  dull  season,  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  steam  fitters  are  out  of 
employment. 

The  contractors  complain  very  much  that  there  are  not  enough 
union  workmen  for  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  the  busy  season. 
They  claim  that  the  union  intentionally  keeps  its  membership  low,  and 
that  the  means  of  doing  this  is  by  making  the  conditions  of  the  exami- 
nation such  that  new  men  can  not  pass  it.  The  requirements  of  the 
examination  are  said  to  be  such  that  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
journeymen  already  would  not  be  able  to  pass  it. 

The  answer  of  the  union  to  this  is  that  its  books  are  always  open 
for  the  admission  of  members;  that  men  who  can  pass  the  examina- 
tion will  be  admitted,  but  that  in  such  a  trade  an  examination  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Members  of  the  union  deny  that  the  examination 
is  used  as  a  means  of  excluding  members  for  the  purpose  of  restrict- 
ing the  membership.  However,  as  there  is  not  enough  employment 
for  all  union  journeymen  the  year  around,  evidently  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  members  of  the  union  that  the  membership  shall  be  kept  low. 

At  the  New  York  Trade  School  students  are  taught  steam  fitting 
within  the  course  of  a  few  months,  but  graduates  of  that  school 
are  not  admitted  to  the  Enterprise  Association  until  they  work  at 
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the  trade  for  5  years  and  pass  the  examination  required  by  the 
journeymen's  union.  Contractors  say  that  many  of  those  who  have 
completed  the  course  in  steam  fitting  in  this  school  are  competent  to 
become  journeymen  at  once. 

CHICAGO. 

OflBcers  of  the  Chicago  Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association  who  were 
interviewed  said  that  before  the  general  lockout  of  1900  there  appar- 
ently was  restriction  of  output  by  the- steam  fitters.  No  restrictive 
rule  was  known  except  that  a  man  was  required  by  his  union  to  report 
to  it  when  he  began  and  when  he  completed  each  job,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  contractors  that  tlie  men  did  not  do  as  much  work  as  they 
could.  However,  no  complaints  are  made  about  restrictions  now; 
there  are,  it  is  said,  no  indications  of  any  limitation  of  production. 

The  Journeymen  Steam  Fitters'  Protective  Association  of  Chicago, 
Local  Union  No.  2,  National  Association  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Fitters  and  Helpers  of  America,  has  an  agreement  with  the  Chicago 
Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association.  It  continues  2  years  from  April 
1, 1903.  It  includes  the  platform  of  principles  of  the  Chicago  Build- 
ing Contractors'  Council,  providing  that  "  there  shall  be  no  limi- 
tation as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  man  shall  perform  during  his 
working-day,"  etc. 

Minimum  wages  are  56J  cents  an  hour.  The  union  does  not  object 
to  its  members  being  paid  more  than  that,  and  some  are  paid  more. 
A  regular  working-day  is  8  hours.  Every  employer  is  permitted  to 
have  1  apprentice.  Foremen  who  handle  tools  must  be  members 
of  the  union. 

The  agreement  provides  that  "  No  member  or  members  afiiliated 
with  the  party  of  tiie  second  part  shall  leave  the  work  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  because  nonunion  men  in  some  othe;r  line  of  work  or 
trade  are  employed  on  the  building  or  job  where  said  second  party  is 
employed."  It  binds  the  journeyman  not  to  work  for  contractors 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Master  Steam  Fitters'  Association  on  any 
more  favorable  terms  ihsu  are  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  and 
provides  for  a  joint  arbitration  board  to«settle  disputes,  one  clause 
reading,  "No  strikes,  lockouts,  nor  stoppages  of  work  shall  be 
resorted  to  pending  the  decision  of  the  joint  arbitration  board." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
BRIGEMAEIKa. 

Organization  of  the  workmen  in  the  brickmaking  industry  has 
changed  radically  in  the  last  few  years,  with  the  change  in  methods 
of  manufacture.  The  present  national  union,  at  least  under  its 
present  name  (International  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers' 
Alliance) ,  dates  only  from  October  17,  1901. 

A  local  union  of  brickmakers  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  the 
early  seventies;  later  it  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  a  body  and 
became  Local  Assembly  No.  1771  (brickmakers).  When  the  power  of 
the  Knights  was  on  the  wane  this  body  withdrew  and  took  out  a  char- 
ter under  the  State  of  Illinois  as  the  Brickmakers'  Mutual  Benefit 
Association.  In  1 804  it  changed  its  name  to  The  Illinois  Brickmakers' 
Alliance  and  began  to  organize  unions  throughout  that  State,  the 
existing  organization  becoming  simply  Local  Union  No.  1  of  Chicago. 
In  February,  1896,  it  became  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  changed  its  name  to  National  Brickmakers'  Alliance. 
At  this  time  the  organization  began  to  take  jurisdiction  over  local 
unions  that  had  been  independently  organized  in  other  States,  sur- 
vivals of  Kniglits  of  Labor  assemblies  of  brickmakers,  and  to  actively 
organize  the  workmen  in  the  industry  elsewhere.  To  cover  its  work 
in  Canada,  it  again  changed  its  name  in  1901.  On  June  1, 1903,  there 
were  151  local  unions  attached  to  the  organization.  The  brickmakers' 
organization  has  the  referendum  on  all  questions  and  has  held  no  con- 
vention since  1899. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  International  Alliance 
that  can  be  construed  as  restrictive  of  output.  The  agreements 
made  by  the  local  unions  with  the  employers,  however,  have  certain 
stipulations  that  are  to  be  so  regarded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  as  used  in  this  investigation. 

To  understand  some  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  hand 
brickyards  there  has  always  been  a  "set  day's"  work  or  the  stint 
system,  and  that  the  struggle  of  the  union  has  been  simply  to  reduce 
the  stint.  (<*)     The  union  is  opposed  to  the  task  system  where  the  stint 

o  The  fixing  of  a  daily  task,  or  stint,  for  workmen,  slave  or  free,  in  brickyards 
dates  back  to  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  times.  In  the  Egyptian  "  Book 
of  the  Dead  "  the  negative  confession  of  the  soul  requires  it  to  truthfully  state 
that  while  in  the  body — **  I  did  not  compel  the  workmen  to  perform  more  than 
the  dally  task,"  Indicating  that  rushing  men  beyond  an  established  limit  carried 
with  it  certain  moral  opprobrium  even  in  that  far  off  time. 
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is  set  by  the  employers,  and  whenever  strong  enough  to  do  so 
abolishes  it.  While  the  hand  yards  existed  in  Cook  County,  IlL, 
where  the  union  originated  and  first  showed  strength,  the  stint  was 
8,000  bricks  for  a  day's  work.  There  are  no  hand  yards  in  that 
locality  now,  but  in  hand  yards  throughout  the  We^t  8,000  is  the 
set  day's  work.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  union  to  establish  a 
standard  of  wages  in  the  industry  before  interfering  with  the  task, 
except  by  way  of  general  protest  against  it.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Texas — ^wages  range 
from  $1.40  to  $1.80,  and  the  task  is  not  so  high,  it  being  in  some  places 
as  low  as  5,000  or  6,000  bricks  per  day.  In  the  North  and  West, 
where  wages  range  from  $2  to  $4,  the  8,000  limit  prevails.  In  mud 
machine  yards  the  employer  usually  insists  upon  a  set  day's  work  also. 
This  stint  was  gradually  increased  from  18,000  to  20,000  in  the  Chicago 
mud  machine  yards  before  the  mud  machine  gave  way  to  modern 
methods  of  production.  In  the  agreement  between  the  Chicago  Brick- 
makers'  Association  (employers)  and  the  Illinois  Brickmakers'  Alli- 
ance (workmen)  in  1895  the  day's  work  in  mud  machine  yards  was 
fixed  at  18,500  bricks.  In  the  agreement  between  the  same  employers' 
association  and  the  National  Brickmakers'  Alliance,  District  Council 
No.  1,  in  1898  and  1899,  20,000  was  fixed  as  the  day's  work.  This 
increase  in  output  was  secured  by  the  employers  during  the  industrial 
depression  and  the  union  conceded  it  rather  than  stand  a  reduction 
of  wages  for  the  machine  men.  Other  employees  of  the  yards  had 
their  wages  reduced  notwithstanding  the  increased  production. 

In  the  machine  yards,  on  pressed  brick  as  distinguished  from  mud 
machine  brick,  there  is  no  limit  imposed  by  the  union  on  the  output  of 
the  machine.  The  number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  per  unit  of 
machine  product  is,  however,  fixed ;  also  the  number  and  size  of  wall- 
ing and  daubing  gangs  to  each  machine. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  attempting  to  control  or  limit 
in  any  manner  the  production  of  the  machine,  and  controlling  the 
output  of  its  own  members  who  work  by  the  piece,  relieves  the  union 
from  any  trouble  with  employers  on  the  score  of  restriction.  The 
employer  gets  the  full  capacity  of  his  machinery  and  his  plant  for 
the  price  he  agrees  to  pay,  and  from  his  point  of  view  ceases  to  have 
any  further  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  following  sections  occur  in  the  union  agreements  in  all  locali- 
ties where  the  agreement  covers  machine  yards: 

Section  8.  On  yards  where  regular  walling  gangs  are  employed 
there  shall  be  three  wallers  and  daubers  on  yards  operating  two 
machines.  Wallers  and  daubers  shall  not  work  to  exceed  forty-eight 
hours  in  one  week  at  that  work,  and  shall  pay  all  helpers  whom  they 
employ  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  hour.  On  yards  where  no  regu- 
lar gang  of  men  is  employed  for  the  work  of  walling  and  daubing 
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such  work  may  be  done  by  men  who  are  not  regularly  employed,  it 
being  understood  that  all  such  men  be  treated  alike  and  receive  equal 
pay,  and  that  the  eight-hour  day  be  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  possible. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  at  least  five  setting  gangs,  composea  of  one 
setter  and  two  tossers  per  gang  for  each  and  every  one  hundred  thou- 
sand brick  made  on  dryer  yards,  and  four  gangs  composed  of  one 
setter  and  three  wheelers  per  gang  for  each  and  every  one  hundred 
thousand  brick  on  hacks  and  floors,  and  an  additional  gang  for  each 
additional  twenty-five  thousand  or  over,  the  same  rule  to  apply  pro 
ratio  on  yards  making  less  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Sec.  11.  The  limit  of  wheeling  green  brick  shall  be  six  sections ; 
any  distance  over  this  shall  entitle  each  gang  to  one  extra  wheeler, 
and  wheeling  across  one  kiln  shed  into  another  shall  entitle  each  gang 
to  an  extra  wheeler. 

The  green  brick  wheeling  gang  referred  to  in  section  11,  consists 
of  4  men  where  brick  is  wheeled  less  than  6  sections,  after  6  sections  5 
men  in  a  gang.  "  Section  "  means  a  division  of  the  drying  shed. 
Such  sheds  usually  contain  12  or  leS  sections. 

The  1904  agreement  for  yards  in  the  Chicago  district  says: 

Setting  and  tossing  from  cars,  50  cents  per  M  divided  as  follows: 
Setter,  17  cents;  2  tossers  (each),  IGJ  cents  on  amount  set. 

Setting  and  tossing  from  floor,  53  cents  per  M  divided  as  follows: 
Setter,  14  cents;  3  wheelers  (each),  13  cents  on  amount  set. 

Setting  and  tossing  from  hacks,  53  cents  per  M  divided  as  follows: 
Setting,  14  cents;  3  wheelers  (each),  13  cents  on  amount  set. 

By  thus  designating  the  size  and  number  of  gangs  per  100,000 
bricks  produced  and  the  division  of  the  total  piece  rate  between  the 
members  of  the  gang,  the  union  is  enabled  absolutely  to  control  the 
earnings  of  the  members  on  piecework  and  to  divide  that  work  among 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  members  practically  at  will.  It  was 
stated  by  one  of  the  international  officials  that  the  union  not  only 
could  and  did  thus  control  the  "  hog,"  but,  in  case  of  hard  times  or  an 
excess  of  idle  members,  it  would  increase  the  size  of  the  gangs  and 
divide  up  the  work.  ^ 

The  opinion  of  the  largest  employer  in  the  middle  West,  whose  at- 
tention was  called  to  these  sections  in  the  agreement,  is  as  follows : 

This  does  not  limit  or  restrict  production.  The  machine  is  not 
interfered  with.  These  men  work  by  the  piece — by  the  thousand.  It 
is  none  of  our  business  whether  a  thousand  of  brick  is  handled  by 
3  men,  1  man,  or  20  men  so  long  as  we  have  to  pay  no  more  than  53 
cents  for  that  handling.  That  is  purely  a  union  affair;  it  is  their 
business;  not  ours.  So  long  as  they  don't  meddle  with  our  business 
they  can  have  all  of  their  own  business  to  themselves. 

The  international  secretary  said: 

When  we  have  no  idle  men  the  gangs  in  a  yard  are  permitted  to 
handle  the  output  of  the  machine ;  do  all  they  can — make  all  they  can ; 
but  when  there  are  idle  men  who  want  and  need  work  then  the  gang 
limits  would  be  absolutely  enforced  and  the  work  divided  up,  at  least 
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to  that  extent  that  no  piece  worker  would  be  permitted  to  earn  more 
than  what  we  could  call  the  scale  rate.  That  is  for  setters,  say  there 
is  100,000  brick  at  63  cents  a  thousand ;  of  this  the  setter  gets  14  cents, 
or  $14  for  setters  on  the  day's  output.  There  would  be  5  setters  and 
each  would  make  $2.80  for  his  day's  work.  Now,  if  there  were  other 
union  men  just  as  worthy  as  he,  paying  the  same  union  dues,  out  of 
work,  needy,  maybe  hungry,  that  setter  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  $2.80  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  and  give  up  the  extra  work 
to  the  idle  man.  A  union  man  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  and  others 
have  to. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  industry 
the  frequently  observed  object  of  the  workmen  to  "  make  the  work 
go  round  "  does  not  result  in  a  restriction  of  output.  The  output  is 
determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  The  men  on  the  machine 
operate  it  to  its  full  capacity.  A  superfluous  number  of  men  is  not 
required  on  the  machine,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  machine  com- 
pared with  hand  work.  But  in  case  there  are  unemployed  members 
of  the  union,  the  work  of  handling  the  output  of  the  machine  must 
be  shared  up.  This  has  the  peculiar  effect  of  reversing  the  ordinary 
contrast  between  times  of  business  depression  and  times  of  business 
prosperity,  for  it  tends  to  keep  down  the  speed  of  the  individual 
brick  handlers  at  the  time  when  workmen  in  other  trades  feel  them- 
selves pushed  to  the  uttermost  through  competition  for  jobs,  and,  by 
reducing  the  number  who  share  the  work,  it  tends  to  keep  up  the 
speed  in  busy  times,  when  other  workmen  relax  their  efforts. 

In  the  Chicago  district  the  agreement  provides  for  a  "  card  shop  " — 
i.  e.,  a  closed  shop,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  union  has  not  always 
had  men  for  all  of  the  places  this  has  not  been  strictly  insisted  upon. 
One  yard  ran  nearly  all  of  one  sununer  with  nonunion  men  because 
the  men  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  union,  and  the  union,  hav- 
ing no  members  to  put  in  the  yard,  declined  to  ask  that  the  plant  be 
closed  down,  and  the  proprietor,  seeing  the  predicament  the  union 
was  in,  declined  to  compel  his  employes  to  join  the  union.  Union 
rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  were  maintained,  however. 

In  the  fire-brick  industry  the  clay  is  mined  and  the  entire  method 
of  work  is  different  from  the  preceding.  This  industry  is  so  small 
that  no  especial  investigation  of  it  was  made  for  this  report  beyond 
ascertaining  that  fire-brick  work  is  all  stint  work.  The  stint  or  task 
is  not  uniform,  the  employers  and  employees  in  each  plant  regulating 
it  as  best  they  can,  the  former  contending  for  a  larger,  the  latter  for 
a  constantly  decreasing  stint,  just  as  is  being  done  in  the  unionized 
hand  and  the  mud  machine  brickyards  throughout  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BiTUMiHovs  COAL  Miimre. 

In  the  investigation  into  restriction  on  output  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal,  Illinois  was  selected  because  it  is  there  the  miners 
are  the  most  thoroughly  organized  into  unions  and  bexiause  the  organ- 
ized miners  claim  that  other  States  must  conform  to  the  basis  there 
established. 

The  present  situation,  so  far  as  unionism  is  concerned,  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  strike  of  1897,  when  the  operators  were  obliged  to  con- 
cede a  complete  reorganization  of  the  business  of  coal  mining  in 
Illinois. 

So  much  of  the  history  of  the  industry  in  the  State  as  is  necessary 
to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  situation  will  be  reviewed. 

Local  unions  of  coal  miners  in  the  Belleville  district  of  the  Illinois 
field  were  formed  in  the  fifties.  A  call  was  issued  in  1860  for  a  con- 
vention to  consolidate  these  locals  into  a  general  organization.  The 
convention  was  held  January  28,  1861,  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Miners'  Association.  The  leaders  in  this  organiza- 
tion were  English  and  Welsh  miners  who  had  been  identified  with  the 
Chartist  movement  The  first  strike  known  to  have  occurred  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  was  in  the  Belleville  district  of  Illinois  in  1862. 
Soon  after  the  convention  of  1861  the  Braidwood  and  La  Salle  coal 
fields  were  unionized  and  the  miners  joined  the  American  Miners* 
Association.  The  general  organization  went  down  in  the  strike  of 
1867  and  1868,  A  few  locals  in  Illinois,  however,  remained,  and  in 
January,  1871,  at  Bloomington,  111.,  these  formed  the  Illinois  Miners' 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Association,  concealing  the  trade-union 
features  under  accident  and  death  benefit  features.  Other  and  even 
more  important  organizations  existed  in  other  States,  but  the  miners 
of  Illinois  were  not  affiliated  with  them,  and  those  organizations  need 
not  be  referred  to  here.  In  1873  the  Illinois  organizations  went  into 
the  Miners'  National  Association,  formed  that  year  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Following  the  general  arrest  ond  imprisonment 
of  the  officials  of  this  national  organization  the  local  organizations  in 
Illinois  began  to  withdraw  in  1875  and  become  secret  societies.  The 
Knights  of  Labor,  then  a  secret  organization,  formed  the  nucleus,  and 
the  local  unions  were  transformed  bodily  into  local  assemblies  of  the 
H.  Doc.  734,  58-2 ^25  385 
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Knights  of  Labor.  This  movement  began  in  187.4,  and  was  very  rapid 
after  1875.  Naturally  there  is  little  to  say  from  this  time  until  the 
cloak  of  secrecy  was  removed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Illinois  coal  miners  were  most  thoroughly  organized. 
The  eastern  coal  fields  were  separately  organized,  and  there  was  no 
agreement  nor  uniformity  of  action  between  the  various  groups.  The 
effect  of  this  became  apparent  in  1883,  and  in  188i  a  call  was  issued 
for  a  convention,  which  met  September  12,  1885,  in  Indianapolis, 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Federation  of  Miners 
and  Mine  Laborers  of  the  United  States  and  Territories.  The  pre- 
ambel  to  the  constitution  of  this  organization  read : 

Local  district  and  State  organizations  have  done  much  toward 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  our  craft  in  the  past,  but  to-day  neither 
district  nor  State  unions  can  regulate  the  markets  to  which  their  coal 
is  shipped.  We  know  this  to  our  sorrow.  Hence,  while  approving 
of  local  organization,  whether  secret  or  open  in  character,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  by  federating  under  one  general  head  our  powers  for  good 
would  be  increased  and  a  speedy  betterment  of  our  common  condition 
follow. 

In  this  reference  to  regulation  of  the  market  to  which  the  coal 
is  shipped  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  doctrine  of  "  competitive 
rates,"  which  has  since  developed  into  the  "  Illinois  system,"  of  which 
much  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Into  this  organization  the  Illinois  Coal  Miners'  Assemblies  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  for  the  most  part  entered  as  a  whole;  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  miners  belonged  to  both  organizations,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  two.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
Illinois  was  concerned,  there  never  was  a  conflict.  When  the  Knights 
of  Labor  began  to  wane,  after  1886,  the  miners'  unions  were  preserved, 
while  the  local  assemblies  were  permitted  to  lapse. 

Among  the  declared  objects  of  the  National  Federation  of  Miners 
and  Mine  Laborers  we  find  the  following:  "  To  remove,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  cause  of  strikes,  and  adopt,  whenever  and  wherever  prac- 
ticable, the  principles  of  arbitration  and  restriction." 

A  circular  was  issued  to  operators  of  coal  mines  asking  for  a 
conference,  with  a  view  of  getting  together  and  forming  an  interstate 
agreement.  This  led  to  the  Chicago  conference  of  October,  1885, 
when  a  number  of  operators  met  the  representatives  of  the  miners. 
This  conference,  in  turn,  led  to  the  Columbus  agreement  of  February 
23, 1886,  which  set  a  scale  of  prices  for  a  large  number  of  competitive 
mines  and  was  to  go  into  effect  May  1, 1886.  This  scale  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  screened  lump  coal,  notwithstanding  the  miners'  organiza- 
tion stood  for  a  run-of-mine  basis  and  its  representatives  declared  that 
a  standard  of  equalized  competitive  conditions  could  never  be  secured 
in  any  other  way. 
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The  price  of  mining  named  for  the  various  districts  in  the  Colum-i 
bus  scale  was  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

Pittsburg,  2|  cents  per  bushel,  or $0.71 

Hocking   Valley J .  60 

Indiana  block .80 

Indiana  bituminous  No.  1 .05 

Indiana  bituminous  No.  2 ^ .75 

Wilmington,  lU .95 

Streator,  HI .80 

Grapecreek,  III.  (Danville  district) .75 

Mount  Olive,  111 .56* 

Staunton,  111 .  56* 

Springfield,  111 ,  62* 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .90 

Reynoldsville  and  Fairmount  screened  coal .71 

The  Grapecreek,  111.  (in  the  Danville  district),  operators  claimed 
that  their  rate  was  fixed  5  cents  a  ton  too  high,  and  locked  out  their 
miners  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  a  70-cent  rate.  Then  followed  the 
bitterest  struggle  the  State  had  ever  known  in  the  coal  industry. 
Strikes  to  secure  or  to  maintain  the  Columbus  scale  spread  through- 
out the  State  wherever  that  scale  was  deviated  from,  Grapecreek  be- 
ing the  storm  center.  By  means  of  labor  secured  outside  of  the  State, 
mostly  negroes  who  had  not  before  worked  in  Illinois  coal  mines,  the 
Grapecreek  operators  were  enabled  to  defeat  the  miners  and  to  oper- 
ate on  a  scale  less  than  that  in  the  Columbus  agreement  Then  the 
entire  agreement  fell  to  pieces,  and  with  it  the  organization  of  the 
miners,  with  the  result  also  that  the  Illinois  operators  withdrew  from 
the  interstate  agreement.  Then  began  a  fierce  competitive  struggle 
among  operators.  Prices  were  thrown  to  the  winds  and  it  became 
simply  a  scramble  for  markets.  Wages,  of  course,  went  with  prices, 
and  skill  in  mining  went  with  wages.  The  operators  of  the  thick 
veins  at  Pana  and  Virden,  Danville,  and  the  southern  districts  fought 
to  compel  the  northern  districts  to  close,  and  when  that  was  accom- 
plished tried  to  ruin  each  other.  Coal  from  the  Danville  district  sold 
f.  o.  b,  cars  in  Chicago  as  low  as  85  cents  a  ton,  when  the  standard 
price  was  $1.12  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  This  was  less  than  the  price  had 
formerly  been  at  the  mines,  and  run-of-mine  prices  at  the  mines 
throughout  the  district  now  average  over  90  cents.  The  entire  output 
of  one  mine  at  Danville  was  contracted  for  in  1897  at  48  cents  a  ton 
for  mine  run,  and  the  operator  made  money  at  that.  Since  the  pres- 
ent price  paid  to  the  miner  at  Danville  is  52  cents  a  ton,  the  wages 
paid  at  that  time  may  be  imagined.  Coal  was  being  mined  in  the 
commercial  mines  as  low  as  25  cents  a  ton,  and  miners  who  secured 
small  veins  and  worked  them  hauled  their  coal  to  Danville  in  wagons 
and  sold  it  at  a  rate  that  would  give  them  25  cents  a  ton  for  mining 
and  hauling.    In  the  southern  field  of  Illinois  the  scramble  was  for 
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the  St  LfOuis  market,  and  the  thick- vein  operators  literally  peddled 
their  coal,  begging  to  sell  at  less  than  cost  of  production,  making  up 
their  losses  on  the  profits  from  "  company  stores  "  or  "  truck  stores," 
where  their  employees  traded,  and  from  the  rents  of  "company 
houses,"  in  which  Uieir  miners  lived.  They  not  onlv  gave  away  all 
their  advantage  from  exceptional  and  well-located  coal  seams,  but 
gave  up  part  of  their  profits  from  other  forms  of  business  incidental 
to  coal  mining  which  are  not  admitted  by  representatives  of  the 
union  to  be  legitimate.  Moreover,  the  system  of  paying  only  for 
lump  or  screened  coal  obtained,  and  as  competition  grew  more  fierce 
the  size  of  the  screens  was  enlarged  and  the  percentage  of  coal  for 
which  the  miner  was  not  paid  at  all  increased,  thus  adding  new  com- 
petitive advantages  to  a  few  operators,  who,  in  turn,  to  get  more  of 
the  market,  gave  them  away  to  the  buyer.  This  at  least  is  the  picture 
painted  by  many  operators  who  went  through  this  struggle.  This 
being  the  condition  in  the  thick-seam  parts  of  the  State,  the  statement 
that  the  northern  mines  were  ruined  does  not  need  much  qualification. 
Labor  was  described  in  a  few  words  by  a  union  miner,  who  said: 
"  Labor  was  pauperized  in  the  mines  throughout  the"  State," 

It  is  important  to  explain  here  that  the  entire  physical  system  of 
mining  coal  was  changed  in  many  parts  of  the  State  as  a  result  of 
this  economic  condition.  Originally  coal  was  mined  nearly  every- 
where in  Illinois  as  it  is  mined  in  other  States.  The  coal  was  under- 
cut or  undermined  across  the  face  of  the  working  or  room;  it  was 
then  sheared  on  one  rib  at  least,  if  not  on  both  ribs;  the  hole  was 
then  drilled  for  the  blast  and  the  coal  was  wedged  and  snubbed. 
This  was  "  hand  mining  "  in  former  days,  and  many  operators  con- 
tend that  this  is  what  "  mining  "  means.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand these  technical  terms,  for  around  the  system  which  they  describe 
cluster  most  of  the  contentions  about  restriction  of  output  in  the  coal 
fields  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Undercutting  is  where  the  miner  cuts 
out  and  removes  the  coal  under  the  block  he  expects  to  dislodge  by 
the  blast.  Shearing  is  cutting  a  perpendicular  entry  into  the  coal 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  thus  freeing  the  block  which  it  is  intended 
to  dislodge  from  the  seam  or  solid  vein  on  that  side  or  rib.  Shear- 
ing one  rib  means  separating  the  intended  blast  from  the  solid  vein 
on  one  side;  shearing  both  ribs  means,  of  course,  separating  the 
block  to  be  blasted  from  the  vein  on  both  sides,  while  undercutting 
means  separating  it  from  the  solid  floor  beneath  and  leaving  it  sus- 
pended until  the  blast  is  fired  to  the  extent  of  the  width  of  the  under- 
cutting. It  must  be  clear  that  by  undercutting  and  shearing  a  block 
of  coal  can  be  blasted  off  more  easily,  the  maximum  of  coal  being 
produced  with  a  minimum  of  powder,  and,  moreover,  that  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  fine  coal,  or  slack  or  screenings,  and  a  maximum  of 
high-grade  merchantable  coal.    Wedging  means  that  after  coal  is 
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undercut  and  sheared  and  the  blast  hole  drilled  the  miner,  wherever 
he  is  able  either  by  means  of  his  pick  or  sometimes  by  using  a  wedge 
or  even  a  reenforcing  charge  of  powder,  will  cut  in  wherever  it  will 
aid  the  powder  most  and  check  the  coal. 

Upon  the  collapse  of  the  effort  to  maintain  the  Ciolumbus  scale 
and  the  consequent  scramble  for  markets  a  system  of  ^'  blasting  from 
the  solid  "  was  begim  in  many  places.  This  means  that  there  is  no 
undercutting,  no  shearing,  and  no  wedging.  The  face  of  the  coal  is 
kept  in  a  jagged,  irregular  form,  holes  are  drilled  deep  into  the 
solid  coal,  and  large  charges  of  powder  or  dynamite  are  inserted  and 
fired,  tearing  out  much  or  little  coal,  according  to  the  skill  in  placing 
the  hole.  The  results  of  this  method,  so  far  as  slack  or  screenings 
are  concerned,  are  governed  entirely  by  chance. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  change  in  price  and  methods  was 
not  brought  about  without  protest.  There  was  a  continuous  succession 
of  strikes  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  State  from  1886  to  1897,  and  to 
defeat  the  strikers  Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  negroes  were  sent 
into  the  mines  until  the  entire  character  of  the  miners  of  the  State  was 
changed.  Reduction  of  price  of  mining,  for  instance  to  25  cents  in 
the  Danville  district,  meant  that  miners  must  cease  to  mine  coal  and 
begin  to  ''  blast  from  the  solid."  This  custom  spread  to  other  fields, 
and  a  system  and  a  spirit  of  "  anything  to  tear  the  coal  out "  became 
rampant,  and  this  in  its  turn  made  possible  the  employment  of  a  class 
of  "  miners  who  never  saw  a  coal  mine,"  thus  perpetuating  the  system. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  "  blast  from  the  solid  "  so  as  to 
produce  good  coal  safely  and  with  little  powder.  It  requires  almost  no 
skill  to  "  blast  from  the  solid  "  when  no  care  is  taken  to  keep  from 
knocking  out  props,  pulverizing  coal,  or  endangering  life. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  of  the  coal  fields  "  blasting  from 
the  solid  "  dates  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  and  that  in  some 
places  the  character  of  the  coal  is  such  that  the  system  is  not  objec- 
tionable from  the  standpoint  of  an  excessive  amount  of  slack.  In 
1882  the  county  coal  inspector  for  Sangamon  County,  reporting  on 
the  Auburn  mine,  which  was  working  in  the  No.  5  seam  of  the 
State  coal  survey,  said :  "  In  all  parts  of  the  county  this  is  a  dry 
seam.  *  *  *  It  is  mined  by  blasting  from  the  solid  face."  The 
spread  of  this  system  to  softer  coals,  however,  was  the  result  of  the 
conditions  described  above. 

In  the  meantime,  although  local  organizations  in  Illinois  continued 
to  exist,  especially  throughout  the  northern  field,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  organized  in  1890  and  began  to  fight  for 
better  conditions. 

A  new  Columbus  scale  was  made  in  1893,  and  on  April  21,  1894, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  issued  an  order  from  Indianapolis  to 
strike  for  an  increase  of  wages.    The  order  was  obeyed  by  25,207 
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miners  in  Illinois,  working  276  mines,  although  only  a  fraction  of 
this  number  were  actually  members  of  or  affiliated  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Union  at  that  time.  Tn  a  general  way  the  strike  was 
a  failure,  although  the  Columbus  scale  was  temporarily  adopted 
in  a  portion  of  the  mines,  and  a  pending  further  reduction  of  wages 
was  postponed  for  a  time.  The  conditions  grew  worse,  both  for  the 
operator  j^nd  the  workman,  until  the  strike  of  189T.  By  this  time 
it  is  said  that  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  of  Illinois  could  not 
speak  the  English  language,  yet  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  issued  the  strike  order  of  1897,  with  but  220  members  in 
Illinois,  39,000  miners  and  mine  laborers  in  that  State  obeyed  the 
order.  When  that  order  was  issued  the  full  membership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  as  shown  by  the  treasurers'  books,  was  10,678, 
but  161,000  men  were  called  out  by  it. 

EQUALIZING  COMPETITIVE  CONDITIONS. 

Without  going  too  much  into  details  of  the  organizations  known  as 
the  Illinois  Coal  Operator'  .Association  on  the  one  hand  and  Dis- 
trict Number  12  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  on  the  other^ 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  basis  of  the  agreement  between  them  is 
that  of  a  protected  competitive  existence  for  all.  The  rates  of  mining 
are  so  fixed  that  the  coal  operators  can  do  business.  That  is  the  first 
and  basic  proposition.  Naturally  the  rank  and  file  of  the  miners 
expected  a  scale  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a  practically  uniform 
wage  throughout  the  State.  The  leaders,  however,  contended  that  the 
first  object  of  the  scale  was  to  permit  every  mine  to  run  and  get  into 
the  market,  and  that  all  other  questions  must  be  subservient  to  this. 
The  first  clause  of  the  joint  declaration  of  principles  says:  "  This  joint 
movement  is  founded  and  is  to  rest  upon  correct  business  ideas,  com- 
petitive equality,  and  upon  well -recognized  principles  of  justica" 
This  involves  a  consideration  of  railroad  rates  to  market  points,  con- 
ditions of  the  coal  mined,  etc. 

The  effect  of  the  strike  of  1897,  which  was  successful,  not  only  in 
Illinois  but  throughout  the  competitive  bituminous  field,  was  to  bring 
into  prime  importance  the  interstate  conferences  and  agreements. 
In  the  interstate  convention  the  operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  western  Pennsylvania  are  represented,  and  the  rates  of  mining  and 
the  conditions  are  fixed  in  that  convention  for  all  points  on  a  competi- 
tive basis — that  is,  so  that  each  operator  shall  have  a  chance  to  mine 
coal  and  get  it  to  his  market.  For  Illinois  the  convention  fixes  only 
the  price  at  Danville,  111.,  which  is  thereby  made  the  basing  point  for 
the  State.  The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mine  w^orkers  of  Illinois  then  meet  in  joint  conven- 
tion and  adjust  the  rates  throughout  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
Danville  rate. 
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At  the  interstate  convention  which  followed  the  strike  of  1897  the 
Illinois  miners  demanded  a  mine-run  basis  for  Illinois  and  threatened 
to  renew  the  strike  if  this  was  not  conceded.  That  convention  then 
fixed  the  mining  price  at  37  cents  a  ton  for  hand  mining,  run-of-mine 
coal,  with  a  differential  of  10  cents  a  ton  run-of-mine  for  machine 
mining.  That  is,  the  companies  were  to  pay  27  cents  a  ton  for 
machine-mined  coal  in  the  Danville  district  and  37  cents  a  ton  for 
hand-mined  coal,  the  other  rates  in  Illinois  to  be  fixed  competitively 
upon  this  basis.  The  Illinois  joint  conference  of  employers  knd 
miners  met  in  Chicago  in  1897  and  adjusted  the  rates  throughout  the 
State. 

The  Illinois  Coal  Eeport  for  1897  shows  the  effects  of  the  equalizing 
principle  on  different  sections  of  the  State.  In  the  northern,  or  thin- 
vein  fields,  the  prices  per  gross  ton  were  advanced  14  to  20  per  cent, 
while  in  the  southern  or  thick-vein  fields  the  advance  was  20  to  55 
per  cent.  The  prices  in  the  northern  field  had  been  near  50  cents  per 
ton  and  in  the  southern  fields  20  to  25  cents  per  ton.  At  these  rates 
the  miners  in  the  southern  field  had  earned  as  high  wages  as  those  in 
the  northern  field,  but  the  advances  following  the  strike  placed  the  two 
sections  nearer  an  equality  in  the  cost  of  mining,  but  enabled  miners 
in  the  southern  fields,  without  restrictions  on  their  output,  to  earn 
much  higher  wages  than  miners  in  the  northern  fields. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  principle  underlying  the  Illinois 
agreement  was  made  by  Mr.  Moorshead,  a  southern  Illinois  operator, 
who  has  had  to  surrender  as  much  of  the  natural  advantages  of  his 
position  as  anyone,  in  his  reply  to  the  miners  of  the  Pekin  mine  who 
wanted  increased  compensation  for  the  increased  amount  of  dead 
work  in  that  district.  This  was  in  the  joint  convention  of  1902,  held 
in  Peoria,  and  his  words  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  subject  of 
the  basis  of  agreement : 

The  discussion  on  the  matter  of  the  Pekin  rate  brings  forcibly  to 
our  minds  the  fact  that  in  the  making  of  a  mining  rate  based  upon 
competitive  conditions  both  sides  have  got  to  suffer  everywhere  in 
almost  every  mine — I  might  say  every  mine.  Go  into  the  northern 
field  and  the  miners  must  suffer  very  much  there  as  compared  with  the 
miner  in  the  thick  seam.  When  you  get  into  the  thick  part  of  the  No. 
6  seam  the  operator  suffers.  You  penalize  him  in  his  good  conditions 
that  he  may  not  drive  the  more  unfortunate  operator  with  his  thin 
seam  out  of  the  market.  That  is  the  case  at  Pekin.  The  Pekin  mine, 
unfortunately,  is  located  in  a  part  of  the  No.  5  seam,  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely faulty,  but  it  is  not  the  only  mine  in  the  State  oi  Illinois  located 
among  others  working  in  the  same  seam  where  they  have  faulty,  and 
seriously  faulty,  conditions  underground  that  work  a  hardship  on  the 
miner ;  but  so  long  as  you  work  on  competitive  lines  somebody  has  to 
suffer  all  the  time.  In  the  thin  seam  the  miner  suffers  very  much, 
and  the  operator  has  to  suffer  some  also.  You  get  into  the  thick 
seam  and  the  operator  suffers  entirely,  and  I  might  say  imjustly. 

We  have  banded  together  here  so^  that  the  operators  in  every  dis- 
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trict  might  exist,  notwithstanding  the  different  conditions  that  pre- 
vail; and  so  long  as  we  work  on  these  lines  some  miners  will  have  to 
accept  less  wages  than  others.  So  long  as  we  work  on  competitive 
lines  some  operators  will  have  to  receive  less  compensation  than  they 
are  really  entitled  to.  It  is  useless  to  come  in  here  and  talk  about  the 
deadwork  that  a  miner  has  to  do  in  this  mine,  and  how  his  wages  are 
shrunk  as  compared  with  the  miners  working  in  the  same  seam  of 
coal  in  other  mines.  If  he  can  not  stand  these  conditions  while  we 
are  working  on  competitive  lines,  then  those  dissatisfied  miners  should 
move  out  of  there  and  get  into  the  places  where  they  have  better 'con- 
ditions. It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  put  a  higher  mining  rate  on  a  mine 
working  in  the  same  seam  as  others  and  expect  the  property  to  live 
and  compete  with  the  others.  If  you  wish  to  destroy  tne  propertjr, 
you  are  going  the  right  way  about  it  by  establishing  a  higher  rate  in 
one  mine  than  the  competitors  of  that  mine  have.  As  long  as  we  are 
working  on  the  base  we  now  have — that  is,  competition  and  regulat- 
ing the  earnings  of  the  men  in  those  lines  so  that  one  operator  can 
not  drive  another  out  of  the  market — some  miners  will  suffer  more  or 
less,  and  some  operators  will  suffer  more  or  less.  It  is  a  burden  we 
have  all  got  to  carry. 

The  discussion  at  that  time  took  up  the  question  of  railroad  switch- 
ing charges  from  Pekin  to  Peoria,  showing  that  everything  is  consid- 
ered in  fixing  the  mining  rate.  These  discussions  take  wide  range, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  follow  them  here,  nor  are  we  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Pekin  miners  gained  their  point.  The  miners 
were  making  a  fight  for  extra  compensation  for  "  horseback ''  in  the 
Pekin  mines,  and  one  of  the  speakers  undertook  to  review  the  history 
of  Pekin  mining  for  27  years.  Following  his  address,  Mr.  Moors- 
head,  for  the  operators,  again  took  the  floor  and  said : 

What  happened  in  1878-79,  or  any  date  between  1870  and  the  time 
we  organized  in  1897,  can  serve  but  little  purpose  here  in  determining 
the  mminff  rate  that  should  be  paid.  Mr.  Wilson  started  to  talk 
about  the  differential  betweon  the  working  conditions  of  the  mines  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  that,  while  having  some  bearing  upon  the 
case,  can  not  determine  it  altogether.  As  I  stated  a  short  time  ago, 
we  are  endeavoring  to  work  on  competitive  lines,  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  niine  at  Pekin  can  operate  competitively  on  this  higher 
rate  that  is  being  asked  for  by  the  miners  or  not.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. In  so  far  as  Pekin  and  Peoria  are  concerned,  I  think  they  are 
highly  competitive  markets,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  markets  outside 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  that  are  more  competitive  than  Peoria  and 
Pekin.  Mines  in  Springfield,  as  well  as  mines  located  on  the  road 
leading  into  Peoria,  are  shipping  coal  into  those  markets.  Now  the 
question  is  whether  under  a  competitive  condition  the  Pekin  mines 
can  operate  on  a  higher  rate  than  tliey  are  now  working  on?  I  don't 
know  enough  about  the  Pekin  mine  to  determine  that,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  the  competitive  part  of  it  we 
will  come  nearer  settling  it  than  if  we  undertake  to  talk  about  what 
was  paid  for  horsebacks  and  dead  work  in  1878-79  and  1900.  We 
were  all  foot  free  for  a  long  period  between  those  dates.     Espe- 
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cially  is  that  true  for  the  ten  years  between  1887  and  1897,  The 
question  of  the  conditions  underground  has  a  less  bearing  upon  this 
matter  than  the  possibility  of  a  mine  working  under  competitive  con- 
ditions. The  miners  from  the  Pekin  mine  have  got  to  understand 
that  if  they  have  got  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  underground  they 
will  have  to  carry  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  burden. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  replying  for  the  miners,  said : 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Moorshead  that  in  determining  the  rate  you 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  competitive  conditions.  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me,  however,  that  there  are  considerations  that 
enter  even  into  that.  Where  conditions  are  abnormal  in  a  vein,  that 
has  always  been  a  consideration  in  determining  the  scale  of  wages. 

In  the  convention  of  1900,  held  in  Springfield,  a  miner  proposed 
that  an  extra  rate  be  put  on  for  mining  in  wet  mines.  "  When  men 
must  work,"  he  said,  "  in  water  up  to  their  knees  all  day  long,  and 
every  day  in  the  month,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  compensated 
for  it ;  where  men  have  perfectly  dry  work  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
scale."  It  was  agreed  that  no  operator  ought  to  permit  his  mines  to 
run  in  that  condition  and  that  miners  ought  to  have  more  wages 
under  such  conditions,  and  that  to  put  an  extra  mining  rate  on  wet 
mines  might  force  the  merely  careless  operator  to  improve  his  mines, 
but  "  it  is  a  question  whether  you  would  not  bring  those  parties  into 
such  a  condition  that  they  could  not  compete  with  their  neighbors. 
They  are  in  the  same  markets,"  and  so  the  matter  was  dropped. 

In  one  conference — ^a  district  conference — it  was  proposed  to  give 
Virden  5  cents  above  Springfield  because  the  former  seemed  to  be 
getting  better  market  facilities.  An  operator  unguardedly  stated 
that  they  could  do  as  they  pleased,  as  a  railroad  manager  had  prom- 
ised Virden  a  5-cent  differential  rate  anyhow.  Immediately  the 
matter  was  closed  and  the  miners  were  given  the  5  cents  that  had  been 
obtained  from  the  railroad,  leaving  the  operators  on  the  same  basis 
that  they  were  before. 

In  the  joint  convention  of  1903,  held  in  Springfield,  the  same  point 
was  emphasized  when  the  miners  asked  for  additional  pay  for  remov- 
ing or  "  taking  up  the  bottom,"  and  for  mining  in  seams  less  than  5 
feet  thick  in  a  certain  district,  the  then  49-cent  rate  at  Danville  being 
based  on  a  6-foot  seam  of  coal.  The  reply  of  the  operators  was  made 
by  Mr.  Moorshead,  as  follows: 

In  so  far  as  Litchfield  is  concerned  the  miners  have  got  to  view  the 
rate  there  on  a  competitive  basis  absolutely,  just  exactly  as  we  are 
doing  with  the  other  field.  We  penalize  the  thick  veins  to  support 
the  mines  where  they  have  thin  coal  in  order  that  they  may  live  and 
go  into  the  market.  We  don't  demur  against  that.  It  is  a  hardship 
that  ordinarily  we  would  consider  from  a  commercial  standpoint  we 
ought  not  to  boar,  but  we  have  got  into  this  movement,  and  operators 
and  miners  alike  have  got  to  learn  to  suffer  and  do  it  patiently.  I 
know  Litchfield  as  well  as  I  know  our  own  property.     We  conceded 
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a  market  to  them  in  order  that  they  might  live.  We  don't  ship  in 
there;  the  operators  have  agreed  to  stay  out  so  as  to  permit  the  man- 
agement of  that  property  to  operate  the  mine  and  get  an  income  to 
take  care  of  it.  The  property  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for 
years,  unable  to  pay  its  way  out,  and  now  if  you  impose  any  more  bur- 
dens upon  it  you  will  destroy  the  home  you  want  to  live  in.  It  is  a 
condition  that  the  operator  is  not  responsible  for,  and  the  miners  in 
that  case  will  have  to  do  a  little  suffering.  We  in  the  thick  veins  do 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  operator;  we  are  trying  to  help  each  other 
along,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  not  agitate  on  the  line  of  imposing 
additional  burdens  on  Litchfield. 

This  much  has  seemed  necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  "  competitive-basis  "  idea  which  underlies  the  whole  situation  in 
Illinois  and  which  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  in  order  to 
understand  the  other  points  involved.  For  instance,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  while  the  miners  "are  piece  workers,  and  piece  workers 
usually  are  forced  to  restrict  their  output  because  high  earnings  would 
mean  ultimate  piece-rate  reductions,  the  earnings  per  day  or  month 
of  an  Illinois  miner  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  rate,  as  that  is  based 
upon  this  "  every-mine-to-its-market "  idea.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  guaran- 
teed piece  rate  having  the  competitive  basis  as  its  guaranty.  This 
idea  also  underlies  the  machine  differential,  the  run-of-mine  system, 
and  nearly  all  the  questions  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Bearing  the  importance  of  this  in  mind,  the  restriction  of  output 
in  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  four 
or  five  principal  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  the  run-of-mine  system  of 
payment,  the  machine  and  the  machine  differential  question,  and,  as  a 
part  of  both  of  these,  the  slack,  or  screens,  problem.  These  constitute 
what  the  miners  call  the  "  operators'  three  pet  grievances."  On  the 
other  hand  the  right  to  employ  and  discharge  claimed  by  employers 
and  the  "  equal  turn ''  demands  of  the  miners,  both  closely  connected 
with  the  question  of  restriction  of  output,  constitute  the  "pet" 
troubles  of  the  miners. 

EUN-OF-MINE  SYSTEM. 

The  miners'  union  claims  that  there  can  never  be  an  equitable  com- 
petitive basis  for  mining  nor  just  conditions  until  the  mine-run  sys- 
tem of  payment  is  universally  adopted. 
The  history  of  the  screening  system  in  Illinois  is  briefly  this: 
The  miners  have  always  demanded  and  some  few  mines  have  always 
been  on  a  mine-run  basis.  Those  that  screened  their  coal  and  paid 
only  for  what  went  over  the  screens  into  the  cars  on  the  railroad  track 
used  all  sizes  of  screens.  In  1886  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics issued  a  statement  on  "  Screens  "  in  its  coal  report.  In  1890,  and 
largely  as  a  result  of  that  report,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature to  compel  the  weighing  of  coal  before  screening,  and,  inferen- 
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tially,  payment  of  miners  on  a  run-of-mine  basis.    The  operators  filed 
in  the  legislature  the  following  protest  against  the  bill: 

CrTOS%  weight  or  screen  bills. — ^This  embraces  Senate  bills  Nos.  24, 
137,  227,  and  House  bills  Nos.  87,  109,  and  153,  and  other  bills  pur- 
porting to  control  the  manner  in  which  the  price  per  ton  for  mining 
coal  is  adjusted. 

The  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  get  at  this  question  is  by 
requiring  that  all  coal  shall  be  weighed  "  on  top  "  in  the  box  or  pit 
cars  in  which  it  is  loaded  by  the  miner  in  the  mine,  instead  of  weigh- 
ing the  lump  coal  after  it  has  been  dumped  over  a  screen. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  scope  and  operation  of  these  bills 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  coal  is  at  the  present  weighed  at 
the  majority  of  mines.  Each  pit  car  as'it  comes  from  the  mine  has  on 
it  a  check  by  which  the  weighman  knows  what  miner  the  coal  is  to 
be  credited  to.  The  car  is  pushed  upon  the  tipple  and  dumped,  the 
contents  passing  down  over  a  screen  chute  through  which  the  slack, 
dirt,  etc.,  falls,  while  the  "  lump  "  or  larger  coal  passes  on  into  the 
railroad  car  at  the  foot  of  the  cnute.  The  weight  of  this  lump  coal 
is  then  taken  by  track  scales,  and  the  amount  of  such  weight  credited 
to  the  proper  miner.  This  operation  is  repeated  with  each  pit  car 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  The  miner's  wages  are  adjusted  on  the 
amount  of  lump  coal  thus  produced,  as  it  is  not  material  upon  what 
basis  his  pay  depends  if  he  is  paid  a  fair  price  for  his  labor.  In 
short,  he  is  paid  for  the  merchantable  coal  produced. 

The  bill  proposes  to  change  this  entire  plan  and  compel  the  oper- 
ator to  abandon  the  use  of  track  scales  for  such  purpose  and  put  in 
at  the  top  of  the  tipple  new  scales  to  do  this  weighing.  In  effect,  the 
bills  prescribe  the  method  by  which  mines  shall  be  run,  and  by  severe 
penalties  prevent  not  only  tne  operator  but  the  miner  from  pursuing 
an^  other  or  better  method.  That  the  method  of  weighing  in  the 
railroad  car  on  the  track  is  better  and  fairer,  where  coal  is  mined  by 
hand,  has  never  been  questioned  by  any  unprejudiced  person  familiar 
with  coal  mining,  be  he  miner  or  operator. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  assertion : 

In  all  mines  producing  domestic  coal  the  object  is  to  get  as  large 
a  percentage  as  possible  of  lump  coal,  as  that  is  the  most  valuable  for 
use,  and  hence  commands  the  highest  price,  while  the  finer  coal  and 
dack  is  either  thrown  aside  and  wasted  or  sold  at  a  much  lower  price. 
Whatever  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  "  lump  "  coal  prevents 
a  waste  of  the  coal.  The  amount  of  coal  wasted  depends  largely  on 
the  skill  and  care  of  the  miner  in  mining  it.  An  unskillful  or  careless 
miner  will  make  double  the  amount  of  fine  and  slack  coal  in  mining 
out  a  cubic  yard  that  a  skillful  and  careful  one  will,  thus  practically 
destroying  what  is,  and  might  otherwise  continue  to  be,  an  item  of 
economic  value.  Or,  if  the  miner  is  disposed  to  be  dishonest,  he  can 
load  dirt  and  rock  in  the  bottom  of  his  car  and  cover  it  with  good 
coal.  If  the  miner  has  no  care  as  to  the  amount  of  fine  coal,  dirt,  etc., 
which  he  sends  out  of  the  mine  he  will  use  more  powder,  blast  the 
coal  recklessly,  destroying  the  value  of  much  or  it,  and  largely 
increasing  the  hazard  of  mining  to  human  life  and  limb.  For  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  too  free  use  of  powder  in  mines  tends  to 
generate  an  explosive  dust  and  dangerous  gases. 
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By  the  proposed  law  miners  must  each  be  paid  the  same  sum  per 
pound  for  the  contents  of  their  cars,  regardless  of  the  skill  and  care 
used  in  the  production  or  the  value  of  it  to  the  operator,  thus  offering 
a  premium  for  unskillful,  careless,  or  dishonest  work,  to  the  disad- 
vantage and  loss  of  the  operator  and  the  useless  waste  or  destruction 
of  one  of  the  sources  of  economic  wealth  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  coal  miners  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
application  to  the  operators  for  any  change  of  the  methods  which 
are  desired  by  a  majority  of  them.  This  they  do  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  for  the  appointment  of  check  weighmen,  and  the  like.  If  the 
demand  is  complied  with,  or  they  are  shown  that  it  is  unfair,  that 
settles  it.  If  not,  the  demand  is  enforced  by  a  strike.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  no  general  application  to  operators  has  been  made  for 
"  weighing  on  top,"  or  for  any  such  changes  as  these  bills  contem- 
plate. The  great  majority  of  miners  are  content  with  the  present 
method  of  weighing,  but  tnere  are  always  a  few  restless  agitators  at 
every  mine,  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  are  fomenting  discord 
or  devising  some  plan  to  cause  trouble. 

If  the  change  is  made,  wages  must  be  readjusted  on  a  basis  per  ton 
or  car  contents,  including  coal,  dii't,  and  rock.  The  scale  or  rate  per 
ton  for  mining  must  then  be  reduced  or  the  selling  price  increased, 
as  there  is  not  sufficient  margin  now  between  the  cost  of  coal  and  the 
selling  price  to  bear  the  consequent  increase  of  cost.  The  readjust- 
ment of  wages  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  between  those 
concerned.  The  chief  obstacle  which  mine  operators  have  to  sur- 
mount in  the  operation  of  a  mine  to  its  full  capacity  is  a  failure  to 
pass  the  coal  over  the  tipple  and  into  the  railroad  cars  as  fast  as  it 
IS  delivered  from  the  mine.  Where  the  coal  is  weighed  on  the  rail- 
road car  after  being  dumped  no  time  that  could  possibly  be  saved  is 
lost,  as  the  weight  is  taken  while  the  pit  car  is  being  run  back  from 
the  tipple  and  another  run  on.  If  the  coal  must  be  weighed  in  the  pit 
car,  the  car  must  stop  at  the  top  scales  before  being  dumped,  and  all 
the  time  required  in  doing  this  is  wasted ;  and  if  strict  compliance  is 
enforced  it  would  operate  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  mine  quite 
25  per  cent,  and  this,  in  most  cases,  would  retard  the  mining  to  the 
detriment  of  the  miners,  who  would  not  be  able  to  put  in  full  time. 
If  this  movement  is  probed  to  the  bottom  it  will  be  found  to  rest 
whollv  on  sentiment — namely,  that  the  miner's  pay  should  be  based 
on  all  the  coal  he  mines,  instead  of  on  lump  coal  alone.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  he  will  get  more  pay  or  that  the  system  of  weighing  on 
the  track  is  not  fair  or  accurate. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  bill  requiring  weighing  in  the  pit  cars 
does  not  compel  payment  for  rock,  dirt,  etc,  in  the  car,  but  for  coal 
only.  The  originator  of  this  thought  fails  to  inform  you  how  the 
weight  of  the  '*  coal  onlj  "  is  to  be  determined  in  such  case.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  the  miner  is  paid  for  but  75  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined 
by  him.  This  is  not  correct,  but  is  juggling  with  words.  The  miner 
is  paid  for  all  the  coal  he  mines  just  as  actually  as  if  he  was  paid  by 
the  day,  but  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  his  pay  is  the 
dean  screened  coal;  and  if  his  wages  are  sufficient  it  is  not  material 
how  they  are  arrived  at. 

The  carpenter,  the  mechanic,  the  cabinetmaker,  and  the  laborer 
generally,  when  not  paid  by  the  day,  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
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finished  work  he  produces  and  not  on  the  amount  of  material  he 
uses  nor  on  the  sum  of  his  finished  work  added  to  the  chips  he  makes. 
What  reason  is  there  for  paying  the  miner  for  his  chips,  if  for  his 
finished  work  (the  lump  coal)  he  receives  adequate  compensation  for 
his  labor!  As  before  stated,  the  claim  must  be  based  on  the  purely 
sentimental  ground  that  he  should  have  the  total  of  his  product 
weighed  and  his  pay  based  thereon;  and  on  this  ground  alone  the 
legislature  is  asked  to  act.  It  is  this  abstract  sentiment,  so  seductive 
in  the  theory  but  so  useless  in  practice,  that  enables  the  agitator  to 
win  the  unthinking  to  the  support  of  this  scheme. 

It  is  only  claimed  for  these  bills  that  they  will  require  payment  to 
be  made  to  the  miner  on  the  basis  of  all  the  coal,  slacK,  fine,  and  lump 
that  he  mines,  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  screened  coal  only.  Now 
the  miner  not  only  mines  out  coal,  but  he  also  lays  track  and  sets 
props  in  his  room  and  does  other  things  in  connection  with  the  dig- 

S'ng  of  the  coal,  all  of  value  to  the  operator,  and  which  enter  into 
e  question  of  the  rate  of  wages,  but  which,  for  convenience  (like 
the  fine  coal)  are  not  separately  figured,  because  it  would  require  a 
vast  amount  of  useless  oversight  and  bookkeeping  to  do  so.  There 
is  just  as  much  reason,  however,  for  having  an  account  kept  of,  and 
pay  based  on,  those  items  as  on  the  fine  coal.  The  whole  question  is 
simplified  and  the  opportunity  for  mistake  removed  by  raising  the 
pay  on  the  one  item  of  screened  coal,  and  if  that  pay  is  adequate  for 
all  the  labor  performed  that  is  all  there  is  in  it.  Our  claim  is,  that 
the  system  of  weighing  after  screening  it  is  the  best,  fairest,  and  most 
accurate  system  that  can  be  devised ;  that  it  serves  to  unite  the  inter- 
ests of  the  miner  with  that  of  the  operator  and  the  State,  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  merchantable  coal  of  the  nighest 
grade  and  greatest  economic  value,  and  at  the  same  time  operates  to 
the  advantage  of  the  skillful  and  careful  miner.  A  distribution  of 
the  price  paid,  so  as  to  cover  specifically  by  weight  the  different 
grades  of  coal  produced,  would  be  a  matter  or  sentiment  merely  and 
of  no  benefit  to  the  miner,  but  a  disadvantage  to  the  operator.  If 
the  price  paid  for  lump  coal  is  not  sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
miner's  labor  the  complaint  should  be  against  insufficient  wages  and 
not  against  the  system.    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

This  protest  was  accompanied  by  a  transcript  of  a  mass  of  court 
decisions  showing  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  most  important  of  these  decisions  was  that  of  the  Illinois 
supreme  court  declaring  unconsitutional  a  law  passed  in  1883  requir- 
ing all  coal  to  be  weighed  as  mined  and  these  weights  to  be  posted  and 
made  public 

In  reply  to  the  protest  of  the  operators  the  miners  said  (Illinois 
Coal  Report,  1890,  p.  418) : 

The  gross-weight  biU. — We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  objections 
to  the  gross-weight  bill.  We  feel  that  the  facts  will  justify  us  in 
asserting  that  nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  create  discord  and 
frictionl)etween  miner  and  operator  than  [as]  the  present  method  of 
screening,  or  paying  only  for  lump  coal.  . 

During  the  last  few  years,  through  the  power  of  organization 
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ttmong  the  miners,  screen^  at  some  places  in  the  State  have  been 
reduced  in  size.  Where  no  organization,  or  but  an  imperfect  one 
exists,  screens  are  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  good-sized 
lump  coal  through  the  bars.  In  their  argument  thev  say,  "  What- 
ever tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  'lump  coal'  prevents  the 
waste  of  coal."  Yet,  under  the  present  method  of  paving  only  for 
screened  coal,  many  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  screens  the  dimensions 
of  which  correspond  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  prevailing  villiany 
of  the  moment,  place  what  is  known  as  "  breakers  "  in  the  chutes  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  "  lump "  and  increase  the  quota  of 
so-called  slack,  that  returns  from  mine  investments  might  be  aug- 
mented at  the  expense  of  the  underpaid  miner.  Paying  for  coal 
weighed  on  railroad  scales  after  having  passed  over  screens,  but  few 
of  which  correspond  in  size,  simply  allows  to  the  employer  the  power 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  miner's  labor  aside  from  any  agreement 
as  to  the  price  per  ton. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  State  limiting  the  size  of  coal  screens,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  are  known  to  vary  ^  all  the  way  from  seven- 
eights  of  an  inch  between  the  bars  to  2^  inches,  with  a  difference  in 
superficial  area  of  from  60  to  130  feet.  The  diversity  here  presented 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  system  of  weighing  coal 
that  would  result  in  greater  uniformity.  Even  in  those  portions  of 
the  State  where  screens  are  smallest  in  dimensions  (small  only  when 
compared  with  larger  ones) ,  the  contracts,  which  in  many  places  the 
miners  are  forced  to  sign,  distinctly  state  that  any  greater  width 
than  that  specified  in  the  agreement  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  contract 

The  varying  quantities  of  coal  passing  through  the  different-sized 
screens  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  this  State  is  almost  clear  profit 
to  the  operators,  as  the  price  paid  for  mininj^  is  invariably  based  upon 
market  price  for  lump  coal.  ^Vhen  the  price  of  "  lump  "  coal  m  the 
market  goes  down,  wages,  as  representea  by  the  price  paid  per  ton, 
are  reduced  accordingly.  The  enormous  revenue  aerived  from 
screenings  can  be  best  appreciated  when  trial  cases  are  considered. 

The  capacity  of  a  coal  mine  located  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
was  tested  some  time  ago.  The  total  output  for  ten  hours'  hoisting 
showed  a  production  of  1,095  tons,  of  which  509  tons,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  passed  through  the  screens,  most  of  it  merchanteble  coal,  for 
which  the  miners  received  no  compensation.  This  is  but  a  sample  of 
the  screening  system,  and  shows  what  it  may  yet  develop  into.  Manj 
of  the  coal  companies  signing  the  protest  are  as  much  opposed  to  this 
extraordinary  species  oi  robbery  as  we,  yet  oppose  the  removal  of  a 
system  that  permits  and  encourages  it  The  burden  of  their  argu- 
ment upon  this  matter,  like  that  on  the  weekly  pay  bill,  is  to  degrade 
the  character  of  their  employees.  In  the  former  case  they  assert  that 
to  pay  oftener  than  once  a  month  means  to  encourage  unnecessarily 
the  vice  of  intemperance,  while  to  enact  a  gross- weight  law  is  simply 
rewarding  unskill fulness,  and  placing  a  premium  upon  dishonesty. 
If  miners,  as  a  class,  were  as  vicious  and  untrustworthy  as  the  insinu- 
ations indicate,  the  contamination  resulting  from  close  relationship 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  justification  for  much  of  their  own  unscrupu- 
lous conduct  If  what  is  intimated  was  true — ^which  we  can  dis- 
prove— charity  for  others  and  a  consideration  of  personal  defects 
should  restrain  the  weakness  of  promiscuous  accusations. 
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It  is  alleged  by  them  that  any  other  method  of  weighing  and  pay- 
ing for  coal  other  than  the  present  one,  which  we  take  it  to  be  your 
intention  to  displace  by  the  enactment  of  a  gross-weight  law,  would 
result  in  the  production  of  a  less  merchantable  article ;  oecause  miners 
would  not  be  so  careful,  and  send  up  slack  and  dirt  instead  of  coal. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  practice,  quite  general  in  some  places, 
of  putting  breakers  in  the  screens  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
greater  portion  of  the  "  lump  "  or  merchantable  coal,  that  profits 
might  be  enlarged  through  increased  screenings;  that  they  should 
oppose  the  enactment  of  a  law'  that  in  their  jud^ent  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  present  practices,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind. 

A  few  words  only  are  required  to  utterly  refute  their  arguments 
upon  this  point.  The  same  means  for  preventing  the  introduction  of 
unclean  coal  would  be  at  their  command  under  a  gross- weight  system 
of  weighing,  as  under  the  one  now  in  general  use.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  gross-weight  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of 
screens  so  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned.  It  relates  only  to 
the  method  of  weighing  and  paying  for  coal  mined.  Mine  owners, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  coal  for  sale  m  the  market,  must  take  from  it 
some  of  the  unavoidable  dross,  and  for  this  purpose  screens  are^  and 
will  continue  to  be,  a  necessity.  Under  a  gross- weight  law,  receiving 
no  profits  from  indiscriminate  screening,  operators  would  be  more 
interested  in  taking  from  the  miner's  car  all  that  was  reallv  merchant- 
able in  the  form  o?  lump,  and  not  seek  to  diminish  its  value  by  mak- 
ing several  divisions  of  the  product,  a  practice  encouraged  by  the 
present  method  of  paying  only  for  so-called  screened  coal. 

There  is  positively  no  ground,  except  one  of  slander,  for  the  decla- 
ration that  under  a  gross-weight  system  miners  would  produce  an 
inferior  article.  Any  practical  miner  familiar  with  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing coal — ^and  if  there  be  any  not  familiar  with  the  business,  the 
operators  are  responsible  for  their  employment  and  should  not  com- 

{)lain  at  the  nature  of  their  product--knows  that  the  value  of  his 
abor  under  either  method  (where  open  robbery  is  notpracticed)  is 
entirely  determined  by  the  kind  of  coal  produced.  Tne  object  of 
practical  miners  is  always  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  lump 
with  the  least  percentage  of  slack. 

Were  miners  now  paid  for  slack  it  would  still  be  unprofitable  to 
produce  it,  as  the  labor  involved  is  about  the  same,  while  the  weight, 
which  measures  wages,  is  considerably  less.  We  repeat,  and  "the 
record  of  mine  production  will  support  the  statement,  that  practical 
men  under  any  system  do  and  will  produce  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  lump  coal.  They  only  fail  to  do  this  when  the  keen  eye  of 
the  operator  discovers  the  latest  device  in  the  form  of  a  crusher  to 
impair  the  value  of  the  miner's  product. 

The  legislature  finally  passed  a  gross-weight  bill.  The  Illinois 
Coal  Report  for  1891,  page  47,  says : 

The  law  requiring  coal  to  be  weighed  and  credited  to  the  miner 
before  screening  simply  involved  a  new  scale  of  wages  based  on  the 
weight  of  unscreened  coal,  or  else  the  substitution  of  some  other  for 
the  tonnage  basis;  in  either  of  which  cases  the  new  scheme  would  be,* 
so  far  as  DOth  parties  could  make  it  so,  equivalent  in  wage-earning 
results  to  the  old.    The  miners'  desire  in  asking  for  this  law  was 
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simply  to  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainties,  variations,  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  screening  process.  It  was  not  claimed  or  expected 
that  the  law  would  effect  an  increase  of  wages,  but  that  it  would 
establish  a  better  basis  of  wages. 

Through  the  central  field  in  many  places  the  miners  were  put  on  a 
day  basis,  and  hence  had  no  interest  in  the  question  of  weight.  Some 
were  paid  by  the  pit  car,  and  in  that  way  the  screening  question 
interested  only  the  operator  so  far  as  the  individual  miner's  wages 
were  concerned.  In  the  southern  and  machine  mines  the  day-wage 
basis  became  quite  general,  the  operators  "finally  fixing  a  "  stint "  in 
machine  mines  not  only  as  to  the  amount  produced  per  man  per 
machine  but  as  to  the  time  limit  in  which  it  should  be  produced. 
This  continued  till  the  strike  of  1897. 

The  result  of  the  law  was,  therefore,  not  what  was  expected,  for 
while  the  methods  adopted  to  avoid  paying  the  miners  on  a  mine-run 
tonnage  basis  did  apparently  eliminate  the  miners'  interest  in  the 
question,  they  also  served  to  aggravate  destructive  competition  among 
operators,  thus  closing  mines  and  reducing  wages.  They  operated 
also  to  increase  the  reckless  mining  in  the  State  and  to  continue  the 
introduction  of  an  unskilled  claas  of  men  who  could,  under  the 
methods  in  vogue,  produce  coal  without  being  miners.  There  was 
complete  disorganization  of  production  as  well  as  of  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  new  methods  of  keeping  up  competition  by  destroying 
competitors  were  also  destroying  the  coal.  The  Illinois  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  in  its  coal  report  for  1896,  says : 

No  one  familiar  with  the  general  mining  methods  of  the  present 
will  dispute  the  statement  that  the  occupation  of  the  old-time  miner 
has  practically  been  destroyed.  This  result  has  been  gradually 
reached  partly  through  the  discovery  and  application  of  easier  meth- 
ods consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  principally 
on  account  of  the  system  that,  from  considerations  of  immediate  busi- 
ness and  profit,  it  was  presumed  more  advantageous  to  encourage 
and  prefer  the  emplojmient  of  a  less  superior  class  of  workmen. 

That  is  to  say,  the  encouragement  for  "  immediate  business  and 
profit "  of  the  system  of  "  shooting  from  the  solid," 
The  same  report  further  says : 

It  was  assumed  that  the  substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  work- 
man would  not  only  reduce  the  former  wage  standard,  but  destroy 
the  possibility  of  future  resistance  by  rendering  more  difficult  Uie 
success  of  organized  effort.  Thus  the  process  of  displacement  contin- 
ued until  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  and  around  the  mines 
are  men  who  are  almost  strangers  to  the  English  tongue,  many  of 
whom  have  but  recently,  and  in  most  instances  imperfectly,  learned 
the  new  and  less  difficult  art  of  producing  coal.  Those  responsible 
for  this  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  mining  fraternity  have  had 
occasion  in  late  years  to  learn  the  important,  though  painful,  lesson, 
that  while  wholesale  importations  of  cheaper  labor  served  tne  tem- 
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porary  purpose  of  breaking  the  high  American  wage  line,  their 
potentialities  in  the  way  of  subsequent  assimilation  had  not  been 
thoroughly  considered,  and  the  later  consciousness  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  had  been  used  created  in  time  a  somewhat  vmdictive 
reaction,  which,  encouraged  by  the  remaining  influence  of  those  they 
superseded,  is  now  expressing  itself  in  i)ersistent,  organized  demands 
for  better  conditions. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  will  be  seen  that  the  miners  had  reason 
to  believe  that  a  sine  qua  non  of  wage  adjustment  on  a  competitive 
basis  that  should  allow  all  mines  to  operate,  was  a  mine-run  rate  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  and  that  both  day  rates  for  hand  and  machine  mining 
and  the  screens  had  to  go.  The  operators  themselves  had  practically 
abandoned  day  wages  in  hand  mines.  It  must  also  be  said  that  most 
of  the  operators  saw  that  the  mine-run  basis  would  have  to  be  adopted 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  in  order  to  get  the  competitive  scheme 
in  working  order. 

The  question  was,  would  the  miners  be  any  more  careful  in  their 
mining,  any  less  destructive  of  coal  to  produce  tonnage,  than  the 
operators  had  been  under  a  "  get-coal-cheap  "  regime  ?  In  other 
words,  would  not  percentage  of  slack  enormously  increase?  The  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  kegs  of  powder  used  per  miner  and  the 
tons  of  coal  produced  per  keg  of  powder  used  in  three  of  the  typical 
coal-producing  counties  of  the  State  where  the  questions  under  dis- 
cussion are  living  issues,  will  throw  much  light  upon  that  question. 

CONSUMPTION  OP  POWDER  IN  TYPICAL  MINING  COUNTIES  OP  ILLINOIS,  1885  TO 

1908. 


Year. 


Vermilion  County. 


St.  Clair  County.         i        Macoupin  C*ounty. 


1885  a. 

1886  a. 
1887a.. 

1888  a.. 

1889  a. 
1890a. 
1891a. 
1892". 
1893  a. 
1894a. 
1896a. 

1896  ft. 

1897  b. 
18986. 
18996. 

1900  c. 

1901  c, 

1908  a. 


Tons  of  coal  ;  Tons  of  coal  Tons  of  coal 

Ke^of         produced         Kegs  of     I    produced    l     Kegs  of     I    produced 
powder  used    jwr  kesr  of    powder  used    per  keg  of    powder  used    per  keg  of 
per  miner.        powdtr        per  miner.        powder        per  miner.        jjowder 
used.  used.  |       used. 


48.6 

46.4 

43.3 

46.8 

40.6 

42.0 

49.0 

47.0 

36.8 

84.3 

S6.1 

46.88 

49.01 

45.  n 

51.14 

46.6 

49.38 

43.96 

36.99 


8.6 

7.0 

9.6 

9.0 

11.3 

17.6 

24.6 

22.2 

27.0 

17.9 

26.2 

23.09 

27.82 

19.0 

24.08 

15.28 

9.06 

13.8 

83.98 


99.5 

82.9 

76.2 

64.6 

53.2 

42.0 

39.7 

39.5 

36.1 

40.1 

34.5 

41.15 

43.02 

49.41 

47.95 

58.57 

44.43 

57.22 

46.36 


7.0 

106.5 

6.5 

117.4 

10.3 

77.0 

12.5 

56.8 

14.0 

54.0 

18.9 

71.9 

15.7 

45.4 

14.6 

44.0 

17.9 

34.7 

15.2 

88.4 

23.3 

37.0 

15.22 

85.46 

18.5 

76.71 

10.63 

80.96 

9.93 

in.  16 

19.73 

41.6 

18.84 

27.15 

21.9 

37.81 

86.51 


oHand  mines  only. 

6  Both  band  and  machine  mines. 

«Por  these  years  the  figures  are  the  averages  for  the  district  in  which  the  county  is  situated. 
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Taking  Vermilion  County,  which  is  the  Danville  district,  and  the 
one  from  which  come  the  most  vigorous  protests  against  an  increasing 
percentage  of  slack,  wo  find  that  the  tonnage  per  keg  of  powder  has  on 
the  whole  decreased  since  the  advent  of  unionism  in  1897,  but  that 
even  in  1908.  the  most  reckless  year  in  this  respect,  tonnage  was 
slightly  greater  than  during  the  most  reckless  years  of  the  operators' 
"  get-coal-cheap  "  era,  namely,  1893-94.  The  kegs  per  miner  has, 
however,  shown  an  upward  tendency  in  all  the  counties. 

Although  it  is  the  purj)ose  here  to  discuss  the  machine  separately 
as  far  as  possible,  the  machine  and  mine-run  questions  are  so  inter- 
woven that  it  will  not  be  possible  always  to  keep  them  entirely  distinct. 
The  operators  claim  that  as  the  machine  undercuts  the  coal,  or  shears 
it,  or  both,  it  thereby  produces  a  greater  amount  of  lump  and  less  slack 
than  shooting  from  the  solid,  provided  the  "  bug  dust ''  is  not  shoveled 
up  with  the  coal.  Therefore,  they  say,  any  opposition  to  the  machine, 
either  by  limiting  its  output  or  fixing  an  unfair  differential,  is  in  the 
nature  of  deterioration  of  product  and  a  restriction  on  output  of  good 
coal. 

The  following  tables  not  only  show  the  tonnage  per  keg  of  powder 
where  machine  undercutting  is  done  and  where  coal  is  shot  from  the 
solid,  but  also  show  how,  from  a  little  mine  in  Auburn,  which  began 
shooting  from  the  solid  in  1882,  this  system  has  extended  until,  when 
the  miners'  union  got  control  in  1897,  nearly  three  times  as  much 
coal  was  shot  from  the  solid  as  was  mined  or  undercut  before  blasting. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  refers  only  to  the  two  systems  of  mining 
in  room-and-pillar  work.  There  is  another  system  of  mining  coal  in 
Illinois,  called  ''  long  wall,*'  in  which  practically  no  powder  is  used. 
The  coal  is  there  undercut  and  the  weight  of  the  roof  breaks  it  down, 
assisted  with  wedges  at  times.  In  long-wall  work  the  coal  is  all 
taken  out,  while  in  room-and-pillar  work  benches  of  coal  are  left  to 
support  the  roof.     I^ong-wall  work  is  not  discussed  in  this  report. 

The  tables  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  comments 
thereon,  reprinted  from  the  Illinois  Coal  Report  for  1898,  follow: 

Two  systems  of  mining,  or  of  securing  the  coal,  prevail  in  pillar- 
and-room  mines,  by  one  of  which  the  mineral  is  undercut  before 
blasting  and  by  the  other  the  coal  is  blasted  from  the  solid  wall  with- 
out undercutting.  The  latter  process  naturally  requires  the  more 
powder  and,  as  the  miner  has  to  pay  for  whatever  powder  he  uses, 
involves  greater  expense  to  the  individual  workman.  The  average 
amount  of  powder  used  by  the  miner  in  these  two  kinds  of  mines,  and 
the  average  number  of  t(ms  of  coal  acquired  for  each  keg  of  powder 
consumed  in  the  two  methods  of  mining,  are  set  forth  in  the  three 
tables  following : 
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POWDER  USED  IN  MINES  WHERE  THE  COAL  IS  INDERCUT  BEFORE  BLASTING- 


District. 

Kegs 
consumed. 

Miners 
employed. 

6S1 

189 

Tons 
produced. 

280,  r34 
111,929 

Kego 
per  man. 

Tons 
per  keg. 

First ...- 

Second 

Third 

9,255 

951 

14.22 
15.05 

80.81 
bll7.4« 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

3,323 

7;903 

12,091 

7,972 

235 
1,509 
1.115 

617 

238,993 
1,274,413 
1,127,640 

700,074 

14.14 
5.23 
10.84 
12.92 

0  70.11 
161.25 
93.26 

87.80 

The  State       

41,495 

4,316 

3,729,183 

9.61 

89.87 

•Figures  here  should  apparently  be  5.0.3;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the 
original. 

"Figures  here  should  apparently  be  117.70;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the 
original. 

«■  Figures  here  should  apparently  l)e  70.42 ;  those  jilven  are,  however,  according  to  the 
original. 

POWDER   USED   IN   MINES   WHERE   THE   COAL    IS   BLASTED   WITHOUT    UNDER- 

CUTT1N(;. 


District. 


Kega 


Miners 


consumed,  employed,  produced 


Tons 


First 

Second . . 
Third... 
Fourth . . 
Fifth.... 
Sixth.... 
Seventh. 


The  State . 


17,991 

961 

508,989 

18.72 

28.29 

39,960 

1,326 

888,099 

30.14 

22.22 

21,601 

894 

578,780 

24.16 

28.79 

37,991 

1,281 

978,722 

29.66 

25.76 

76,521 

2,536 

2,458,496 

30.17 

32.05 

50,666 

2,296 

2,324,722 

25.97 

38.96 

61,699 

2,338 

2,458,666 

a26.43 

39.85 

315.429 

11,634 

10,190,296 

27.11 

82.81 

Kegs 
per  man. 


Tons 
per  keg. 


•  F^lgures  here  should  apparently  l)e  26.39 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the 
original. 

POWDER  USED  IN  MINES  WHERE  COAL  IS  BOTH  BLASTED  FROM  THE  SOLID 
AND  UNDERCUT  BEFORE  BLASTING. 


District. 

Kegs 
consumed. 

Miners 
employed. 

Tons 
produced. 

60,001 
783.340 
117,237 

Kegs 
per  man. 

Tons 
per  keg. 

Second 

Fourth 

Fifth 

i          2,041 

18.326 

1.720 

95 

868 
160 

21.48 
21.11  , 
10.75 

29.30 
42.74 
68.16 

Total . . . 

22,087 

1,123 

960,578 

19.67 

48.49 

The  relative  cost  of  powder  to  the  miners  working  under  these  two 
systems  is  indicated  by  the  average  number  of  kegs  used  per  man  as 
computed  in  the  foregoing  tables.  The  number  of  men  mining  and 
blasting  was  4,316,  and  their  expenditure  of  jX)wder  was  equal  to  9.61 
kegs  per  man  per  year:  the  number  blasting  from  the  solid  was 
ll,r)34,  and  they  burned,  on  the  average,  27.11  tegs  each  per  year. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  foregoing  statistics  of  powder  and 
tonnage  is  that  an  average  of  89.87  tons  were  obtained  from  each  keg 
of  powder  when  mined  before  blasting,  and  an  average  of  32.31  tons 
per  keg  when  blasted  from  the  solid,  and  an  average  of  43.49  tons  per 
keg  when  both  practices  were  in  vogue. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  miners  of  Illinois  are  compelled  by  cus- 
tom and  agreement  to  buy  their  powder  of  the  operators,  the  latter 
making  a  profit.  A  constant  complaint  of  the  miners  is  the  poorer 
quality  of  powder  furnished  each  year. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  operators  that  the  percentage  of  slack  has 
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increased  under  the  mine-run  tonnage  basis  of  payment;  that  prices 
are  high  enough  to  justify  a  return  to  the  old  methods  of  under- 
cutting, but  that  the  machine  differential  prevents  this. 

The  miners  reply  that  the  price  of  mining  in  Illinois  is  based  on 
mine-run  at  Danville,  that  price  being  based  upon  40  per  cent  of  slack, 
which  was  what  the  operators  were  producing  when  they  had  things 
their  own  way ;  that  the  slack  there  does  not  now  exceed  40  per  cent 
for  the  district,  whatever  it  may  be  in  some  mines  where  the  most 
ignorant  labor  is  employed;  and,  kotly,  that  the  unions  stand  for 
the  best  coal  that  it  can  compel  its  present  membership  to  produce, 
that  membership  having  been  previously  determined  by  the  operators 
who  employed  unskilled  men  as  miners,  thus  compelling  the  union  to 
organize  them  and  accept  them  as  members  whether  they  knew  any- 
thing about  mining  or  not.  The  miners  assert  that  the  percentage  of 
slack  is  far  below  that  allowed  in  making  the  rate,  while  operators, 
confining  their  statements  to  individual  mines,  assert  that  it  is' far 
above  it.  In  the  joint  convention  of  1902  Mr.  John  Mitchell  said,  in 
reply  to  a  statement  of  an  operator  who  had  brought  up  the  subject 
while  discussing  another  matter : 

*  And  about  this  run-of-mine  system  that  has  been  injected  into 
every  discussion  that  has  come  up,  there  isn't  a  question  that  we  try 
to  settle  that  there  isn't  somebody  starts  to  tell  us  about  having  the 
run-of-mine  system  in  Illinois  and  how  the  operators  suffer  from  it. 
I  will  make  this  statement  now,  that  if  the  operators  of  your  district, 
Mr.  Moorshead,  had  their  choice  to  accept  the  80-cent  screened-coal 
rate  you  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  MooRsiiEAD.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  from  the  statements  of  your  operators  that 
it  doesn't  average  40  per  cent — the  screenings — in  your  district.  It 
has  not  been  contended  by  you  yourself  that  the  average  is  40  per  cent, 
and  your  run-of-mine  [rate]  is  based  upon  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Moorshead.  I  said  it  was  4(5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  said  at  one  mine. 

Mr.  Moorshead.  I  wasn't  talking  about  any  other  at  that  time. 

An  operator  in  the  Danville  district  claims  that  his  screenings  were 
25  per  cent  in  1885,  36  to  40  per  cent  in  1895,  and  46  per  cent  in  1903. 
At  the  first  date  it  was  a  hand  mine,  then  a  machine  mine,  now  a  hand 
mine  again.  Those  who  claim  a  progressive  decrease  in  lump  coal 
say  it  is  as  true  of  machine  mines  where  coal  is  undercut  as  where  it 
is  not. 

The  miners  deny  in  general  terms  the  whole  proposition,  though 
admitting  it  may  be  true  in  individual  mines. 

The  joint  agreement  of  1901  contains  this  section  : 

(b)  The  system  of  paying  for  coal  before  screening  was  intended 
to  obviate  the  many  contentions  incident  to  the  use  of  screens,  and 
was  not  intended  to  encourage  unworkmanlike  methods  of  mining 
and  blasting  coal  or  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  screened  lump,  and 
the  operators  are  hereby  guaranteed  the  hearty  support  and  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  disciplining  any 
miner  who,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  other  cause,  fails  to 
properly  mine,  shoot,  and  load  his  coal. 

The  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  in  its  coal  report  for  1899, 
analyzing  its  tables  of  figures  secured  from  the  operators,  said :  "  It 
would  seem  from  the  above  table  that  the  adoption  of  the  gross-weight 
(run  of  mine)  method  has  not,  as  some  apprehended,  resulted  in  an 
increased  waste."  In  its  1900  report  the  bureau  changed  the  form  of 
its  schedule  so  as  to  get  at  the  various  grades  of  coal  and  the  absolute 
slack  or  waste.  This  developed  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  coal  that 
was  not  commercially  lump  coal  was  nevertheless  commercial  coal, 
and  led  to  the  further  statement  in  1901 :  "  The  figures  here  given 
would  seem  to  discredit  the  claim  that  the  general  adoption  of  the 
gross-weight  system  operates  to  increase  the  per  cent  of  slack  or 
waste." 

In  1902  it  published  a  cumulative  table,  which  follows: 

TOTAL  OUTPUT  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  COAL,  ALL  MINES,  FOR  8  YEARS 

WITH  PERCENTAGES. 


Y«ar              Total  out- 
*®*'-            put  (tons). 

Tons  of  the  different  gradee  of  coal. 

Lump. 

Mine  run.        Egg. 

Nut.          iTe^l       Sla^^or 
.      ings.           ^*®^- 

1900 25,153,929 

1901 S»,635.319 

1902 ;  30,021,300 

13,fl«7,899 
13,321,124 
15,041,673 

5,554,417 
6,882,740 
6,986,204 

495,687 
486,596 
680,985 

1,313,582 
1,217,127 
1,586,456 

2,811,520        1.040,874 
3,667,501        i; 060, 141 
4,604,298        1,121,750 

Percentages: 

1900 '     

55. 3T 
60.01 
50.10 

22.08 
25.84 
28.27 

1.97 
1.83 
2.27 

5.26 
4.57 
5.28 

11.18 
13.77 
15.34 

4.14 

1901 

3.98 

1902 

3.74 

The  tendency  is  toward  a  regrading  of  coal  at  mines  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  market  for  all  coal  as  mine  run.  This  involves  extra 
expense  in  the  tipple,  and  some  of  the  older  mines  have  not  the  room 
to  put  in  the  necessan'  fixtures. 

The  statement  of  lump  as  shown  on  the  old  form,  simply  separating 
the  output  into  "  lump  "  and  "  other  grades  "  for  a  series  of  years,  is 
as  follows : 

PER  CENT  OF  LUMP  COAL  AND  OF  OTHER  GRADES,  1890  TO  1902. 


Percentage  of— 

Year. 

Percent 
Lump. 

age  of — 

Year. 

T ««.«        Other 
L^°^P-     grades. 

Other 
grades. 

1890 

82.74  1       17.26 
82.76  '       17. 24 

1897 

73.10 
76.89 
74.37 
55.37 
50.01 
50.10 

26.90 

1891                                        .   .. 

1  1898 

23.61 

1892   

82.47 
80.77 
81.02 
79.25 
71.86 

17.53 
19.23 
18.98 
20.75  1 
28.14 

1899 

26.63 

ifna 

1900 

44.68 

1894 

1901 

49.99 

1895                       

1902 

49.90 

1886 

! 

The  public  interest  in  this  matter  has  not  been  much  discussed, 
although  it  must  be  apparent  that  if  the  coal  beds  are  being  destroyed, 
as  are  the  forests,  for  a  present  and  short-sighted  gain  the  people  will 
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be  the  real  losers.  Slack  or  fine  coal  is  fit  for  but  few  purposes,  and 
even  for  these  purposes  a  ton  of  slack  is  equal  to  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  a  ton  of  lump  coal  of  the  same  grade.  It  is  for  some  coal 
almost  the  same  as  burning  shavings.  Its  production  beyond  the  least 
possible  amount  means  a  waste  of  the  coal  beds.  Attempted  leg- 
islation to  stop  it  has  generally  contained  matter  so  objectionable  to 
the  miners  that  it  has  failed  of  passage.  The  objection  of  the  Illi- 
nois operators  that  it  gives  the  screened-coal  operators  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  an  advantage  in  the  market  has  been  answered  by  the  state- 
ment that  Illinois  rates  are  based  on  40  per  cent  of  screenings  in  the 
southern  field  and  35  per  cent  in  the  northern  and  that  no  such  per- 
centage exists,  and  therefore  the  Illinois  operators  have  an  advantage. 
And  in  final  answer  to  the  general  question  of  machine  differential 
and  mine-run  weights  the  national  miners"  union  has  instructed  its 
delegates  to  the  convention  of  1904  to  demand  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  Illinois  basis  and  rate  in  lieu  of  any  demand  for  an  increase  of 
wages. 

In  the  interstate  convention  of  1903  the  miners  submitted  as  their 
first  demand:  "We  demand  an  absolute  run-of-mine  basis  for  the 
entire  competitive  field."  In  presenting  the  demand  of  the  miners 
Mr.  John  Mitchell  said : 

There  is  another  inequality  that  must  be  adjusted  if  we  hope  to 
leave  the  convention  with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction.  I  refer  to  our 
system  of  weighing  and  paying  for  coal.  We  have  4  States  that 
are  parties  to  this  agreement.  There  are  3  different  systems  in  the 
4  States  upon  which  miners  are  paid  for  their  labor.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  we  are  paid  upon  tne  single-screen  system ;  in  Indiana 
there  is  a  double  standard  witn  certain  qualifications  as  to  the  method 
of  paying  the  miners  for  their  labor,  and  in  Illinois  we  have  a  single 
run-of-mme  standard. 

The  discussion  developed  strong  opposition  from  the  Pittsburg 
operators,  who  claimed  it  would  close  their  mines.  The  Pennsylvania 
legislature  passed  a  run-of-mine  or  gross-weight  payment  law,  and 
this  was  in  operation  in  many  mines  for  several  months  until  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  declared  the  law  imconstitutional.  The 
representatives  of  the  operators  in  the  convention  of  1903  claimed  that 
the  result  had  been  as  bad  in  machine  mines,  where  coal  is  undercut 
and  sheared,  as  it  had  been  in  Illinois,  where  coal  is  blasted  from  the 
solid. 

During  this  discussion  Mr.  John  Mitchell  stated : 

I  do  not  know  that  very  much  new  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
demand  that  the  miners  have  made  every  vear  since  I  have  known 
anything  of  the  mining  industry.  Mr.  Robbins  has  said  truly  that 
there  can  be  nothing  new  said  in  opposition  to  it.  I  have  never  heard 
a  good  argument  made  against  it.  I  do  not  see  why,  if  they  can  pay 
for  two-thirds  of  the  coal  in  the  United  States  on  that  basis,  that  they 
can  not  pay  for  the  other  one-third.     If  they  can  pay  for  coal  and 
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market  it  successfully  in  nearly  all  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  possibly  Iowa  and  Eastern 
States  I  can  not  understand  why  the  operators  can  not  do  it  just  as 
successfully  in  States  that  are  parties  to  this  agreement.  The  only 
reason  I  have  ever  been  able  to  give  for  the  refusal  of  the  operators 
in  portions  of  the  competitive  field  is  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  80 
cents  for  coal  over  an  inch  and  a  qiuirter  screen  under  this  agreement. 
Their  screens  are  not  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  I  know  of  places  where 
screens  have  been  in  use  for  several  year^.  While  I  have  not  been 
through  Ohio  or  the  Pittsburg  district,  I  do  know  and  believe  that 
if  you  go  around  and  measure  the  screens  at  every  mine  you  will  find 
that  they  are  more  than  an  incli  and  a  quarter  in  width.  This  is  true 
of  any  State  where  they  have  screens.  Every  hair's  breadth  these 
screens  vary  is  in  favor  of  the  operators.  The  time  is  about  here 
when  we  ought  to  change  that  method  and  establish  a  uniform  basis 
on  which  our  coal  shall  be  weighed  and  paid  for.  I  know  the  miners 
of  Ohio  want  it,  I  know  the  miners  of  Indiana  want  it,  and  I  know 
the  miners  of  Pennsylvania  want  their  coal  weighed  and  paid  foron 
a  mine-run  basis.  , 

The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  operators  charge  that  run  of  mine  in- 
creases the  amount  of  small  coal  and  slack  and  that  it  is  a  premium 
on  the  destruction  of  the  coal  seams. 

This  charge  the  miners  deny,  and  claim  that  inequality  in  screens 
can  never  l^e  stopped :  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  competitive  equality 
is  a  uniform  method  of  payment,  and  that  the  miner  is  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  what  he  does,  and  then  he  can  be  held  responsible  to  his 
employer  for  how  he  does  it.  Meantime  the  most  of  the  objections 
come  from  the  thick-seam  soft-coal  operators,  whereas  the  thin-seam 
operators  of  the  State  who  have  a  harder  or  less  crumbly  coal,  feeling 
that  run  of  mine  is  a  protection  to  them  against  unfair  screenings  by 
their  thick-seam  competitors,  favor  the  contentions  made  by  the 
miners. 

Growing  out  of  the  mine-run  system  is  the  practice  of  loading  the 
"  bug  dust "  or  fine  powder  made  by  the  chain  machines.  This  will 
be  treated  in  the  discussion  of  the  machine  question,  as  it  involves  the 
question  of  discrimination  against  the  machine. 

THE  MACHINE. 

The  coal-mining  machine  was  first  developed  in  Illinois  and  has 
been  in  use  in  some  mines  of  that  State  for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  first  machine  was  a  *'  pick  "  macliine ;  it  was  of  the 
"  Harrison  *'  type,  and  even  yet  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
machines  in  Illinois  is  of  this  kind.  The  original  "  Harrison  "  was 
a  very  small  machine,  varying  from  5^  to  7  feet  from  rear  of  handles 
to  point  of  projectile.  The  pick  was  a  double-pointed  one  driven 
into  the  hole.  The  machine  is  operated  with  compressed  air,  requir- 
ing to  operate  it  about  18  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  at  45  pounds 
pressure.     It  strikes  the  coal  from  190  to  210  blows  per  minute,  with 
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a  projectile  weighing  from  OO  to  00  pounds.  Since  the  machine  is 
only  24  inches  high  and  19  inches  wide  over  all  it  requires  very  little 
room,  and  can  be  worked  around  and  between  props  wherever  a  miner 


Pick  machine  at  work. 


can  swing  a  pick.  It  cuts  an  open  channel  under  the  coal,  called 
the  undercutting,  of  any  desired  height,  usually  6  inches  in  front  and 
sloping  back  to  the  width  of  the  pick  in  the  rear.  Th^  depth  of  the 
undercut  can  be  anywhere  from  3  to  5  feet. 
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The  later  developments  of  the  pick  machine  have  not  changed  it  in 
any  essential  features  which  need  to  Ik?  explained  here. 


Shoarlni;  machine,  rear  view. 


The  cuts  presented  above  arc  of  newer  styles  of  pick  machines  and 
recent  improvements  on  the  original  Harrison,  but  they  answer  as 
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showing  the  method  of  construction   and   operation   for  all  pick 
machines,  both  for  undercutting  and  shearing. 
The  chain  machine  of  the  general  type  makes  an  under-cut  about 


1 


\ 


\ 


Chain  macblne  No.  1. 


4  inches  in  height,  G  feet  deep,  and  4  feet  wide.  The  entire  machine 
is  al)out  14  feet  long;  the  tongue,  or  cutting,  portion  of  which  is 
about  G  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.     A  chain  carried  around  the  tongue 
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does  the  cutting,  or,  rather,  it  saws  it§  way  into  the  coal  like  a  band 
saw.  When  the  full  width  and  depth  of  the  tongue  has  been  buried 
in  the  coal  it  must  be  drawn  back  and  the  machine  moved  to  the  side 


Chain  machine  No.  2. 


4  feet  in  the  room  toward  the  solid  coal  and  the  tongue  again  run  into 
the  coal.  This  is  called  a  "  run  "  and  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  limit- 
ing the  number  of  runs  or  cuts  a  machine  shall  make  is  one  of  the 
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methods  adopted  by  local  unions  to  restrict  the  output  of  the  chain 
machines. 

As  this  machine  must  run  in  and  out,  it  works  to  best  advan- 
tage where  the  roof  of  the  coal  is  so  secure  that  timbers  need  not  be 
set  up  within  13  or  14  feet  of  the  actual  working  face  of  the  coal.  A 
more  modern  machine  of  the  chain  type  is  one  which  requires  the  13 
feet  of  space  from  the  coal  only  at  the  corners  of  the  room  where  it 
buries  the  tongue,  bringing  the  body  of  the  machine  up  to  the  face 
of  the  coal,  and  extending  back  only  7  feet  from  it,  then  by  a  chain 
attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  the  tongue  cuts  or  saws  on  the 
side  and  cuts  entirely  across  the  room  without  drawing  the  cutting 
part  of  the  machine  out  of  the  coal.  This  can  be  used  in  veins  where 
the  roof  is  in  much  worse  condition  than  would  be  possible  with  the 
other  type  of  machine.  The  illustrations  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  these 
machines  ahd  the  work  they  perform. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  1902  there  were  in  that  year  5,418  machines  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  3,185  were  of  the  pick  or  puncher  type,  2,182 
were  chain  breast  machines,  and  51  were  of  the  long-wall  design. 

The  capacity  of  the  chain  machine — i.  e.,  the  number  of  tons  which 
it  will  undercut  in  a  given  time — is  about  double  that  of  the  pick 
machine,  and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  because  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  bear  most  heavily  on  the  chain  machine. 

POSITION  OF  THE  OPERATORS  ON  THE  MACHINE  aUESTION. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  run-of-mine  policy  is  less  distasteful  to 
the  operators  in  the  northern  or  thin- vein  districts  of  the  State  than 
it  is  to  the  thick-vein  operators  in  the  southern  districts.  The  ma- 
chine question,  also,  divides  and  weakens  the  operators  in  their  resist- 
ance to  the  union.  There  are  015  mines  in  the  State,  but  only  332  of 
these  are"commerciar'  or  "'shipping''  mines,  producing  96  per  cent  of 
all  the  coal  and  employing  93  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers.  Of  these 
shipping  mines  only  G4  used  coal-cutting  machines  exclusively  or  in 
part  in  1902.  These  mines  are  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  some  30 
companies.  Against  these  30  companies  are  300  companies  not  using 
machinery,  because  the  nature  of  their  coal  seams  does  not  make  it 
practicable.  The  question  is  mainly  one  of  the  thickness  of  the  seams 
and  the  nature  of  the  roof.  Coal  measures  in  Illinois  range  from  1 
foot  to  9  feet  in  thickne,ss.  The  thin  veins  are  in  the  northern  sec- 
tions and  the  thick  veins,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern sections,  l^^or  inspection  purposes  the  State  is  divided  into  seven 
districts.  The  inspection  districts  differ  from  the  nine  commercial  . 
districts  of  the  operators  and  miners,  but  in  this  chapter  the  State 
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numbers  are  referred  lo.  Thus  the  second,  or  Danville  district,  of 
the  miners  and  operators,  includes  but  one  county,  Vermilion,  but 
this  county  forms  a  part  only  of  the  State  district  No.  4.  In  general 
the  thin  veins  are  in  districts  1,  2,  and  3,  and  the  thick  veins  in  dis- 
tricts 4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  mining  machines  by 
districts.  It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  464  machines  in  the  State  445  are 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  districts,  while  the  fourth  district, 
including  Vermilion  County,  has  but  11.  The  first  three,  or  the  thin- 
vein  districts,  have  but  8.  The  small  output  of  these  8  machines 
shows  that  they  are  utilized  for  irregular  and  special  work. 

MACHINE-MININa  MINES,  MEN,  MACHINES,  AND  TONS  OF  COAL  PRODC7GBD,  BY 

DISTRICTS. 

[From  Ulinois  Coal  Report,  19Qg,  paere  61.] 


1 
1 

Mines  in  which  machines  are  used 

— 

Dtetrict. 

Exclusively. 

In  part. 

Total. 

Mines. 

Men. 

chines.     Tons. 

Mines.  eh'S^s. 

Tons. 

Mines. 

Ma- 
chines. 

Tons. 

First 

Second 

Third 

. 

2            5 
1             1 
1             2 
2,           9 
1  !           5 
18,         69 
10  '         65 

2,268 
4,048 
12,389 
66,109 
142,876 
744,938 
1,064,486 

« 

1 
1 
8 
14 
88 
10 

5 

1 
2 
11 
187 
243 
65 

2,268 
4;048 
12,389 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

1 

13 
20 

110 
2,460 
2,251 

2        98,945 
132  2,160,364 
174  2,200,726 

165,064 
8,J80B,229 
2,945,664 
li 064, 486 

The  State, 
1908 

8i 

4,811 

3,409 
3,883 

308  4.460,025 

30         156 

2,087,008 

64 

464 

6,497,128 

1901 .... 

1900.... 
1890.... 

29 

38 
89 

280  3,761,270 
272  3,765,601 
300  4,467,704 

34          184 
29          158 
25  1       140 

2,015.360 
1,817.993 
1,617,608 

68 
67 
64 

464 
430 
440 

05,774,639 
5,588,504 
6,085,312 

■The  figures  for  production  in  tlie  preceding  columns  do  not  produce  this  total, 
are  given,  however,  as  found  In  the  original. 


They 


The  distribution  of  machines  reveals  the  significance  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  general  manager  of  a  company  operating  exten- 
sively in  the  southern  field : 

The  operators  were  whipped  to  a  standstill.  Impoverished  by  our 
insane  price-cutting  and  the  long  period  of  hard  times,  threatened 
with  a  total  loss  of  all  our  markets  on  the  very  eve  of  returning  good 
times,  we  simply  had  to  take  our  medicine.  We  were  compelled  to 
submit  not  only  to  anv  t^rms  the  miners'  union  saw  fit  to  impose,  but 
to  join  the  Illinois  (joal  Operators'  Association,  where  we  are  out- 
voted and  made  to  seem  to  be  unanimously  opposed  to  ourselves. 
*  *  *  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  voluntary  association,  of  course,  and  votes 
as  a  unit  in  conferences,  of  course.  *  *  *  Well,  I  will  say  only 
this:  We  were  whipped  into  this  voluntary  happiness  by  the  strike 
of  1897,  and  we  don't  dare  to  get  out  of  it. 

And  the  same  natural  advantage^^  of  the  Southern  fields  for  the  use  of 
the  machines  add  force  to  the  vigorous  opinion  of  a  miner  whose  rela- 
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tions  with  the  union  he  desired  not  to  have  mentioned.  How  far  his 
opinion  is  shared  by  other  miners  in  the  State  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing.     He  said : 

Of  course  you  can  get  more  coal  from  an  undercut  in  an  8-foot 
seam  than  you  can  in  a  5  or  6  foot  seam.  The  thick-vein  fellows  were 
whipped  into  the  competition  agreement  by  a  strike.  Some  of  them 
thought  to  best  the  game  on  the  sly  by  virtue  of  natural  advantages^ 
and  are  mad  because  they  have  met  with  obstructions  and  are  forced 
to  give  the  other  properties  a  chance.  Did  you  ever  think  that  God 
Almighty  restricts  the  output  of  sunshine  50  per  cent  to  give  the  moon 
a  chance?  If  you  will  promise  to  report  exactly  what  I  say  I  will 
say  that  we  are  willing  to  submit  our  case  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  admit  that  some  of  the  thick-vein  companies  do 
not  get  all  the  coal  it  would  Ix*  possible  to  take  out  of  their  mines  at 
all  times.  The  State  officials,  nor  the  local  unions,  as  such,  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this.  The  coal  just  don't  come  up.  But  the  ouestion 
is  this :  Shall  20  or  30  mines,  owned  by  four  or  five  companies,  em- 
ploying 6,000  men,  be  permitted,  because  of  natural  advantages  they 
did  not  create — ^shall  they  be  permitted  to  close  down  890  other 
mines,  owned  by  276  other  firms,  and  employing  39,000  other  men  ? 
I  for  one  am  willing  to  go  before  the  people  of  Illinois  with  this 
proposition :  If  we  must  restrict  the  output  of  a  score  of  8-foot  mines 
m  order  to  increase  by  millions  of  tons  the  output  of  Illinois  coal 
mines  as  a  whole,  are  we  not  justified  from  every  point  of  view  except 
that  of  the  three  or  four  companies  owning  8-foot  mines  in  doing  so? 

This  much  is  stated  in  order  that  the  machine  question  in  the  Illi- 
nois coal  fields  may  be  readily  understood.  It  must  be  added  that 
the  "  pick  ''  operators — that  is,  operators  of  mines  without  machines — 
stoutly  contend  that  they  do  not  sympathize  with  any  policy  of  han- 
dicapping the  machines,  and  this  will  appear  in  the  following  pages, 
especially  in  the  discussion  of  the  vexatious  question  of  ''  bug  dust," 
but  it  will  also  appear  tha^  the  mine  workers  in  their  joint  confer- 
ences, take  advantage  of  the  division  of  the  operatoi>5  on  this  point. 
The  whole  question,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  detail  of  the  large 
policy  of  equalizing  competitive  conditions. 

The  significance  of  the  discussions  which  follow  regarding  the  use  of 
the  undercutting  machines  will  be  more  apparent  if  the  comparative 
feiitures  of  the  following  tables,  derived  from  reports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  are  Iwme  in  mind.  In  one  table  is  shown 
the  number  of  coal-mining  machines  in  use  since  1891  in  Illinois  and 
in  States  that  compete  with  Illinois,  and  another  table  shows  the 
I)ercentage  of  the  total  product  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  same  States 
mined  by  machines  since  1898.  From  both  of  these  tables  it  appears 
that,  while  Illinois  led  the  way  in  the  use  of  undercutting  machines, 
other  States  in  this  territory  have  made  more  rapid  progress  in  their 
use  in  recent  years. 
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KUMBER  OP  COALrMINING  MACHINES  IN  USE  IN  ILLINOIS  AND  COMPETING 
STATES  IN  VARI  :)US  YEARS  PROM  1«91  TO  1902. 


State.  1891.        iKliG.        1897.        lci».        1809.        I'.KX).        1901.       1908. 


I 

4i>4  a  SOB 

237  318 

376  550 

2,058  2,620 

403  579 


lUinoiB 241  307  330  32  440  430 

Indiana 47  IHtt  174  28Si  247  K>4 

Kentacky 162  l  158  189  2:» 

Ohio 114  209  221;  24')  278  1  341 

Pennsylvania 72  454  610  1,JIK5  1,343  1,786 

Weet  Virginia 8,  25  I  47  86  1.j4  '  327 

^  I  _          '  'III. 

a  The  niinois  r.oal  report  placea  the  number  of  ma(*hineB  in  1902  at  464. 

PERCENTAGE  OP  TOTAL  PRODUCT   MINED  BY  MACHINERY   IN  BITUMINOUS 
MINES  POR  THE  PI  CAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  3J,  18B8  TO  1802. 


Stat(>.  189H.        1880.        1900. 


24.90 

19.73 

28.52 

27.36 

35.29 

43.91 

41.. 35  : 

46.53 

29.67 

33.65 

9.27  ' 

15.09 

Total 

Min€»d  by 

1901. 

19U2. 

product. 

machines. 

1902. 

1902. 

21.12 

21.50 

32,039,873 

"7,112,089 

26.77 

25.63 

9,446,424 

2,421,342 

41.21 

«'46.66 

6,766,9^4 

3,091,626 

47.26 

51.42 

23,519,894 

12,094,641 

35.95 

86.67 

98.574.367 

85.058,038 

20.01 

2;^.:©  1  24,570,826 

5,738,046 

Qlinois I  18.36  | 

Indiana 28.74 

Kentacky I  35.15 

Ohio 36.76 

Pennsylvania 25.84  i 

West  Virginia 7.98  I 

«  The  Illinois  Coal  Report  places  the  amount  mined  by  machines  In  1902  at  6,497,123 
ton 4   (see  table,  p.  413). 

*  Figures  here  should  apparently  be  45.69 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the 
<iriginal. 

Going  back  to  an  earlier  period,  for  which  figures  are  obtainable, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  variation  in  the  number  of  machines  used  in 
'  Illinois  mines  was  fully  as  great  during  the  years  prior  to  union 
control  as  in  years  subsequent  thereto.  In  1888  there  were  89  mines 
where  machines  were  used,  and  these  operated  272  machines;  in  1889 
35  mines  operated  235  machines;  in  1890  34  mines  operated  266 
machines;  in  1891  34  mines  operated  241  machines.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  machines  in  use  in  1900  was  due  entirely  to  changes  in 
the  second  and  fourth  districts.  In  1899  there  were  39  mines  in  the 
State  using  machines  exclusively.  Thene  mines  used  300  of  the  440 
machines  operated  in  the  State  that  year.  Twenty-five  mines  that 
used  machines  in  part  operated  140  machines.  Thirty-five  of  the 
exclusively  machine  mines,  operating  274  machines,  were  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  districts.  One  machine  mine  in  the  fourth  district  used  7 
machines  and  3  in  the  seventh  district  oi)erated  19  machines.  There 
were  but  3  mines  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts  which  were  using 
machines  in  connection  with  hand  mining,  or  in  part,  and  these  used 
14  machines.  That  is  to  say,  38  mines  using  machines  exclusively  or 
in  part  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts  operated  288  machines  out  of  a 
total  of  64  mines  and  440  machines  for  the  State.  In  1899  the  fourth 
district  had  9  mines  operating  66  machines,  one  of  them  an  exclusively  ^ 
machine  mine,  as  noted  above.  The  machine  mine  tonnage  was 
6,085,312  tons.    In  1900  the  fifth  and  sixth  districts  had  33  exclusively 
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machine  mines  using  252  machines,  a  decrease  of  2  mines  and  22 
machines;  but  there  were  12  mines  using  machines  in  part,  and 
these  used  55  machines,  an  increase  of  9  mines  and  41  machines, 
the  districts  showing  45  mines  using  machines  exchisively  or  in 
part  in  1900  as  against  ?»8  in  1899,  and  these  operating  307  machines 
in  1900  as  against  288  in  1899.  The  changes  in  the  State  were,  on  the 
whole,  toward  a  decreased  use  of  machines  in  1900.  The  second  dis- 
trict, which  had  2  mines  operating  9  machines  in  1899,  had  none  using 
machines  in  1900;  the  fourth  district  changed  from  9  mines  with  66 
machines  to  5  mines  wnth  40  machines,  and  there  was  a  loss  of  1 
exclusively  machine  mine  with  8  machines,  and  1  using  machines  in 
part,  with  6  machines,  in  the  fifth  district.  In  the  seventh  district 
there  was  a  gain  of  1  mine  but  a  loss  of  1  machine.  The  net  result 
of  all  the  changes  was  a  gain  of  3  mines  using  macliines  in  whole  or 
in  part  and  a  loss  of  10  machines.  There  were  large  local  increases 
and  large  local  decreases,  all  in  union  mines. 

In  1901  the  mines  using  macliines  exclusively  were  all  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  districts,  29  mines  using  280  machines,  while  15  were  using 
83  machines  in  addition  to  pick  mining,  making  44  mines  using  363 
machines,  a  decrease  of  1  mine  and  an  increase  of  56  machines  over 
1900  in  the  same  districts.  The  fourth  district  fell  off  from  5  mines 
with  40  machines  to  3  mines  with  11  machines.  The  total  for  the 
State  was  63  mines  and  464  machines,  there  being  again  large  local 
increases  and  local  decreases. 

THE  MACHINE  DIFFERElTriAIi. 

In  Illinois  the  machine  differential  was  made  7  cents  for  the  entire 
State  as  a  result  of  the  strike  of  1897.  In  1898  the  national  president 
at  the  interstate  convention  granted  the  Danville  district  a  10-cent 
differential.  The  Illinois  officials  claim  that  7  cents  is  the  average 
differential  found  to  prevail  under  nonunion  conditions  in  Illinois, 
taking  the  coal  seams  in  which  the  machine  had  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  under  nonunion  or  open  c(mditions.  They  claim  that  not  only 
is  this  the  average  difference  in  cost  the  operators  were  able  to 
establish,  but,  also,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  introduction  of 
machines  w^here  machines  are  practicable,  and  that,  furthermore,  it  is 
all  the  machines  are  worth  to  the  mines. 

A  general  statement  of  differentials  for  the  competitive  field  is  here 
subjoined,  based  upon  the  prices  paid  in  each  locality  in  1902-3. 
Changes  in  rates  since  agreed  upon  have  been  made  upon  practically 
the  same  ratio  throughout  the  field. 
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MINING    RATB8    SHOWING    MACHINE    DIFFBRENTIALS    ACCORDING    TO    THE 
INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  APRIL  1,   1902. 

[Ton =2,000  pouDdg.] 


Hand  (pick  min- 
ing) rate. 

Chain  machine  mining. 

Pfcsk  (or  punch)  machine 
mining. 

EWstrict. 

Rate. 

DUTerentiaL 

Rate. 

DiflerentiaL 

liiunp. 

Mine 
run. 

Lnmp. 

Mine 
rnn. 

Lnmp. 

Mine 
run. 

Lnmp. 

Mine 
ran. 

Lump. 

Mine 
rim. 

PennBylTania 
CJPltlBburg 
^fistrict). 

Ohio     (Hocking 
Valley) 

Indiana 

a|0.8000 
fr.6680 

.8000 

.8000 

10.5171 
.4818 

.5714 
.4900 

.4900 

$0.5800 
.4480 

.6800 
.5860 

$0.8486 
.2866 

.8788 
.8660 

.8000 

$0.2700 
.2860 

.8700 
.8150 

$0.1745 
.1468 

.1988 
.1860 

0.1000 

$0.5768 
.4780 

.5750 
.6800 

$0.8716 
.8089 

.4107 
.8900 

.8900 

$0.2838 
.1900 

.8860 
.1800 

$0.1465 
.1289 

.1607 
.1000 

Illinois     (Dan- 
TiUe  district)  . 

o.lOOO 

oThinyein. 

fr  Thick  vein.  • 

•The  differential  for  all  other  points  in  niinois  iB  7  cents  by  State  agreement. 

HAND  AND  MACHINE  MINING  RATES  ESTABLISHED  BY  ILLINOIS  AGREEMENT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  APRIL  1,  1902. 

[Machine  differential,  10  cents  in  second  district;  7  cents  elsewhere.    Districts  are  those 
of  the  operators  and  mine  workers.] 


Muren  Ck)ai  and  iron  Uo. ,  liew  iteden . . 

Skellett  Coal  COy  Belleville 

WilliB  0>al  and  fining  Ck>.,  WOlisviUe . 
Kolb  Coal  Co.,Mascoatah 


Sixth  district. 

Centralis  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Centralia .45 

Odin  Coal  OoTOdin 45 


.48 
.49 
.49 
.49 


0.435 
0.42 
fr.48 
ft. 48 


0.88 
C.38 


.86J 

.28 
.81J 


.32 
.80J 


.lut 
.10* 


.06 
.071 


.UOi 

M 

.uu 

•DWided  by  men. 
H.  Doc.  784,  58-2 27 


^  Tuuch  mucl^ioes. 


•  Ciialn  machln^e. 
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HAND  AND  MACHINE  MINING  BATES  ESTABLISHED  BY  ILLINOIS  AGREEMENT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  APRHi  1, 1902 -Concluded. 


District  and  coal  company. 

Hand 
rate. 

Ma. 
chine 
rate. 

Loader. 

Run- 
nerand 
helper. 

Run- 
ner. 

Helper. 

Seventh  district. 
"Bia  Mnddv  Coal  and  Iron  Oo  .  Harrison 

.42 
.45 

.45 
.42 
.42 

.56 

.49 
.49 
.49 
.54 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.49 
.54 
.49 
.49 

«$0.38 
6.35 

6.35 
a. 88 

a. 38 
6.36 
a. 35 

a. 49 

a. 42 
a. 42 
a. 42 
a. 42 
a. 47 
a. 42 
6.42 
6.42 
a. 42 
a. 42 
a. 42 
6.42 
a. 47 
6.42 
a. 42 

.80 
.264 

.28 
.30 
.26* 

.37 

.29* 

:il 
:i» 

.35 

.31J 

.81* 

.30 

.35* 

.83* 

.85^ 

.291 

!  05775 
.05 

.m 

.10 
.05 
.09* 

.12 

.12* 

.10* 

.12* 

.12* 

AS\ 

.10* 

.07 

.07 

.lOJ 

■.\f 

.06* 
.1.3^ 
.06* 

Cmcago  and  Carterville  Coal  Co.,  Herrin 

Chlca^  and  Big  Muddy  Coal  and  Coke  Co., 

•0.02i 

90.02* 

^)ft.rtjridA  Ctm.!  On..  Mnmhvn'hnrn 

Muddy  Valley  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Hallidayb'^ro 

Southern  lUinoia  6.  M.  and  W.  Co.,  Marion 

Southern  DlinoiB  C.  M.  and  W.  Co.,  SpQlertown. . 

Eighth  district. 

Farmington  Coal  Co.,  Farmingtfln 

.07 

.06* 
.05* 
.06* 

•S2* 

.07 
.05* 

.05 

Ninth  district. 

.06 

.05 

.051 

.05f 

.061 

.041 



.064 

.06* 

.06* 

.031 

.07 

.03* 

.06* 

.041 

.05 

.08* 

.06 

.oa 

n 

.051 

•  Punch  machines. 


*  Chain  machines. 


The  full  significance  of  the  foregoing  tables  is  brought  out  by  the 
following  table,  which  shows  simply  the  diflferentials  between  hand 
and  machine  mining  in  the  same  fields  of  the  interstate  agreement.  It 
shows  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  mine  operator  is  allowed  19  cents  to  27 
cents  per  ton  of  Imnp  coal  below  the  rate  on  hand  mining  for  the  use 
of  the  mining  machine;  in  Ohio  he  is  allowed  22.5  cents  to  27  cefits  on 
lump  coal,  which  is  computed  as  equivalent  to  16.07  cents  to  19.28  cents 
on  mine  run.  In  Indiana  he  is  allowed  18  cents  to  21^  cents  on  lump 
coal,  equivalent  to  10  cents  to  12J  cents  on  mine  run,  while  in  Illi- 
nois he  is  allowed  10  cents  by  the  interstate  agreement  at  the  basing 
point  and  7  cents  by  the  State  agreement  at  all  other  points. 

SUMMARY  OP  MACHINE  DIFFERENTIALS. 


Lump. 

Mine 

run. 

State. 

Chain 
machine. 

Pick 
machine. 

Chain 
machine. 

90. 1745 
.1462 
.1928 
.1350 
.lOfiO 
.0700 

Pick 
machine. 

Pennsylvania,  thin  vein 

90.8700 
.2260 
.2700 
.2150 

90.2282 
.1900 
.2250 
.1800 

90.1455 

Pennsylvania,  thick  vein 

1229 

Ohio  (Hocking  Valloy) 

.1607 

Indiana  (bituminous) 

niinois,  Danville 

.1000 

.into 

Tllinoift,  other  flftlH« 

.0700 

The  tables  also  bring  out  the  differences  in  the  differential  accorded 
to  the  chain  machine  and  the  pick  machine.    It  must  be  remembered 
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that  the  capacity  of  the  chain  machine  is  75  to  100  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  pick  machine,  and  in  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania fields  this  is  recognized  by  giving  to  the  operator  a  lower 
rate  on  chain  machines  than  on  pick  machines,  ranging  from  2^  cents 
in  Indiana  to  4.6  cents  in  Pennsylvania.  This,  of  course,  is  by  so 
much  a  grtater  inducement  to  install  these  more  productive  machines. 
But  in  Illinois  the  differential  on  the  chain  machine  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  pick  machine. 

Commenting  on  the  statistical  tables  showing  the  number  of  ma- 
chines in  Illinois  (pages  413  and  415)  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
product  mined  by  the  machines,  an  Illinois  operator  says : 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  takes  in  the  major  portion  of  the 
first  year  of  our  joint  relations  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  the  first  contract  running  from  April  1,  1898,  to  March  31, 
1899.  The  machine  rate  or  differential  in  Illinois  was  somewhat 
unsettled  at  that  time,  and  with  the  general  resumption  of  work  no 
doubt  most  of  the  mine  owners  took  it  for  granted  that  the  differen- 
tial in  Illinois  would  be  fixed  somewhere  near  the  same  as  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  competitive  field,  as  uniformity  and  competitive  equality 
were  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  settlement  with  the  miners.  This 
would  account  for  the  unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of  min- 
ing machines  and  the  proportion  of  machine-mined  coal.  It  was 
pretty  well  settled  during  1899  that  while  the  Danville  district 
might  secure  a  10-cent  differential  the  balance  of  the  State  would  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  7  cents  until  they  could  win  a  larger  one  at  the 
end  of  a  strike.  We  had  tried  to  get  it  arbitrated,  but  without  avail. 
The  result  was  that  the  number  oi  machines  in  use  in  1900  showed  a 
decline;  likewise  the  machine  tonnage  and  proportion.  There  has 
been  no  improvement  in  any  of  these  respects  since,  except  a  tempo- 
rary gain  in  the  number  of  machines  in  1901,  which  was  lully  lost  in 
1902.  Machine  mining  has  made  no  progress  in  Illinois  smce  the 
establishment  of  the  present  joint  relations  with  the  miners'  union  in 
1898,  and  is  only  a  trifling  percentage  better  off  to-day  than  it  was  in 
1891. 

In  opening  the  "  interstate  convention  and  sixth  annual  joint  con- 
ference of  coal  miners  and  operators  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,"  for  1903,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  as  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  said : 

Last  year  the  attention  of  the  operators  was  called  to  the  inequali- 
ties that  exist  in  our  interstate  agreement.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
repeat  in  substance  what  I  said  on  this  subject  last  year.  We  believe 
the  time  is  here  when  there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  our  machine- 
mining  scale.  Our  movement  can  not  live  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction if  we  are  going  to  have  three  or  four  different  prices  for 
mining  coal  by  machinery.  The  introduction  of  mining  machinery 
and  the  prices  paid  for  mining  coal  by  machinery  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  labor  will  enjoy  a  share  of  the  benefits  and  profits  that  come  from 
the  introduction  or  improved  methods.  There  is  another  inequality 
that  must  be  adjusted  if  we  hope  to  leave  this  convention  with  any 
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feeling  of  satisfaction.  I  refer  to  our  system  of  weighing  and  paying 
for  coal.  We  have  four  States  that  are  parties  to  this  agreement. 
There  are  three  different  systems  in  the  four  States,  upon  which  the 
miners  are  paid  for  their  labor.  In  Pennsylvania  ana  Ohio  we  are 
paid  upon  a  single-screen  standard;  in  Indiana  there  is  a  double 
standard,  with  certain  qualifications  as  to  the  method  of  paying  the 
miners  for  their  labor ;  and  in  Illinois  we  have  a  single  Min-of-mine 
standard.  There  is  certainly  an  injustice  being  done  some  one  by  the 
continuance  of  these  three  systems  of  paying  for  coal.  The  miners 
believe  an  injustice  is  done  them  in  those  States  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  payment  upon  an  unfair  basis  of  having  their  coal 
screened  before  it  is  weighed.  We  believe  that  our  scale  this  year 
should  be  based  absolutely  upon  a  nin-of-mine  standard.  We  believe 
also  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  and  flat  differential  for  machine  coal. 
We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  operators  and  miners  in  Illinois 
is  such  as  to  justify  us  in  asking  that  that  differential  be  fixed  at  7 
cents  a  ton. 

The  constant  endeavor  of  the  union  has  been  to  bring  all  the 
States  to  an  equivalent  of  the  7-cent  differential. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  all  conferences  and  conventions,  has  insisted  that 
whatever  of  inequality  and  injustice  existed  in  regard  to  the  mining 
rate  was  in  the  other  States,  not  in  Illinois,  and  that  the  other  States 
must  be  brought  to  conform  to  the  Illinois  rate,  not  Illinois  to  the 
other  States.  "  The  wrong,  the  injustice  is  in  the  other  States,  not  in 
Illinois.  The  wrong  must  be  made  right,  not  the  right  made  to  con- 
form to  the  wrong." 

Other  men,  more  radical,  and  hence  possibly  officers  of  the  state 
rather  than  of  the  national  union,  have  repeatedly  said:  "  The  7-cent 
differential  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  run-of-mine  system  was  won  by 
a  strike,  and  we  will  never  surrender  either,  except  at  the  end  of  a 
strike."  Another  man,  at  that  time  State  president,  said :  "  We  won 
the  7-cent  differential  by  strike ;  we  will  surrender  it  only  to  a  superior 
force." 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  the  miners'  organization 
in  Illinois  on  the  matter.  In  their  national  convention  of  1904  all 
demand  for  increase  of  wages  was  waived  in  lieu  of  the  demand  for  a 
7-cent  differential  and  the  general  adoption  of  the  run-of-mine  basis 
of  payment. 

It  is  conceded  by  Illinois  miners  that  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
miners  can  better  afford  to  pay  20  cents  a  ton  for  the  use  of  the 
machine  than  the  Illinois  miners  can  afford  to  pay  7  cents.  The 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  miner  undercuts  his  coal  and  shears  one  rib, 
if  not  both  ribs.  This  the  machine  does  for  him ;  over  half  his  time 
and  all  of  his  hardest  work  is  saved  for  him  by  the  use  of  the 
machine.  He  can  really  afford  to  pay  nearly  half  his  run-of-mine 
rate  for  the  machine.  In  Illinois  the  miner  does  not  undercut  or 
shear  his  coal.    The  work  done  by  the  machine,  the  union  contends. 
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does  not  need  to  be  done,  and  has  not  been  done  in  Illinois  mines  as  a 
rule  for  twenty  years.  The  miners  believe  the  employment  of  the 
machine  in  Illinois  is  simply  "a  scheme  to  get  a  lower  mining  rate,  to 
the  detriment  of  hand  mines,  and  the  differential  must  be  kept  at  a 
point  where  the  profits  pay  only  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  investment, 
otherwise  the  advantage  will  be  used  to  cripple  and  eventually  close 
the  mines  that  can  not  use  machines.  We  do  not  seek  to  restrict  out- 
put by  a  close  differential  on  machines  in  Illinois,  but  we  do  seek 
to  prevent  machines  from  suppressing  the  output  of  nonmachine 
mines." 

Apparently  this  feeling  is  shared  by  enough  of  the  coal  operators  of 
Illinois  to  prevent  a  collision  on  the  point. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  Did  (or  dpes)  the  differential  between 
hand  and  machine  labor  check  the  use  of  the  machine?  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  southern  Illinois  machine  operators  says:  "  Differential 
does  the  same  in  each  State.  In  Illinois  it  does  not  check  the  use  of 
the  machine."  Another,  and  perhaps  larger  operator  than  the  above, 
says:  "  Mining  rate  by  hand,  49  cents  per  ton;  by  machines,  7  cents 
less.  The  differential  is  so  small  it  nullifies  the  main  advantages  of 
the  machines."  An  operator,  working  in  both  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
is  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  miners'  union  to  have  told 
him  that  he  was  making  money  in  Illinois  on  7  cents  and  so  long  as 
he  was  he  could  never  be  roped  into  a  lockout  against  that  differential. 
It  must  be  noted  that  while  the  Illinois  secretary  has  in  convention 
and  in  private  repeated  this  statement  he  has  never  revealed  the  name 
of  the  person  making  it. 

The  Vermilion  County  operators,  or  some  of  them,  report  a  loss  of 
1^  cents  per  ton  on  actual  cost  of  machine  production  with  a  10-cent 
differential  in  Danville.  Vermilion  County  is  in  the  fourth  inspec- 
tion district.  Danville  is  the  county  seat  and  the  center,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  mining  section.  It  is  the  basing  point  for  the  State  in  fixing 
mining  rates,  and  its  machine  differential  of  10  cents  a  ton  is  fixed  by 
the  interstate  convention  as  against  7  cents  elsewhere  in  the  State, 
fixed  by  the  State  convention.  The  operators  publicly  charge  that 
the  union  has  practically  driven  mining  machines  out  of  Vermilion 
County,  though  they  privately  admit  there  are  a  great  many  causes 
contributory  to  the  abandonment  of  the  machine.  The  union  leaders 
publicly  deny  that  there  is  any  opposition  to  machines  or  that  the 
union  had  anything  to  do  with  driving  machines  out  of  the  Danville 
district,  while  privately  admitting  that  there  was  a  limitation  to  the 
number  of  runs  by  the  local  union. 

Machines  were  tried  and  abandoned  in  Vermilion  County  prior  to 
1882,  tried  again  in  1884,  and  discarded  in  1887.  In  1888  there  were 
about  8,885  tons  of  coal  mined  by  machine  in  the  county,  which  was 
then  in  the  third  district,  but  in  1890  there  was  none.    The  mine 
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inspector  in  Vermilion  County  (who  was  evidently  not  aware  that  the 
machines  had  been  tried  and  abandoned  once  before — that  is,  in  1882) 
said,  in  1888 : 

The  first  introduction  of  mining  machines  in  this  district  was  ai 
the  Grapecreek  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  No.  5  mine,  Grapecreek, 
in  1884.  They  introduced  the  Yock  mining  machines,  but  owing  to 
their  being  so  cumbersome  to  handle,  and  the  roof  requiring  to  be 
closely  propped  to  the  room's  face,  it  proved  impracticable  to  operate 
them  profitably,  and  made  the  cost  oi  the  coal  produced  by  them  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  that  mined  hj  hand.  The  same  company,  in 
the  same  mine,  introduced  the  Legg  mining  machine  in  1887,  but  after 
four  months  experimenting,  they  found  the  same  difficulty  as  with 
the  Yock  machine.  If  the  roof  would  permit  of  the  propping  being 
kept  back  8  feet  from  the  line  of  the  coal  face,  there  is  no  douot  that 
the  latter  mining  machine  would  have  done  good  work,  and  enabled 
the  company  to  produce  the  coal  at  considerably  less  than  by  hand 
mining. 

In  1899  there  were  8  mines  in  Vermilion  County  using  58  machines, 
and  producing  1,011,890  tons  of  machine-mined  coal.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  2  mines  over  1898,  and  the  product  of  machines  was  nearly 
one-half  the  total  coal  output  of  the  county.  In  1900  but  68,836  Ions 
were  mined  by  machine  ill  the  county.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  in  42  mines  in  the  county  the  miners  were  blasting  coal  from  the 
solid  as  against  5  mines  in  which  machine  mining  was  being  done 
exclusively,  and  1  in  which  both  methods  were  used.  In  1901  there 
was  1  company  using  a  few  machines  in  one  of  its  mines,  producing 
therewith  14,543  tons  of  coal.  In  1902  130,945  tons  were  produced  by 
machine;  but  of  this  amount  98,945  tons  were  produced  in  the  Mis- 
sionfield  mine  by  day  labor.  This  Missionfield  mine  is,  however,  a 
6-foot  seam  of  coal  in  a  "  strip  "  mine  only  24  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  earth  overlying  the  coal  being  entirely  removed,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, comparable  with  other  mines.  During  1903  and  the  beginning 
of  1904  a  few  mines  in  the  district  installed  machines  of  a  somewhat 
different  construction  than  those  formerly  tried. 

So  far  as  thickness  of  seam  and  general  quality  of  coal  is  concerned 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Vermilion  County  is  a  good  field  for  machine 
mining.  The  State  mine  inspector  in  his  report  for  1900,  the  year 
of  the  greatest  falling  off  in  machines  in  the  county,  said : 

When  the  miners  arranged  their  last  annual  scale  of  wages  with  the 
coal  companies  of  the  State,  the  differential  between  hand  mining 
and  machine  mining  was  made  so  small  that  the  coal  companies 
alleged  that  it  does  not  pay  to  operate  mining  machines,  jmd  that 
hand  mining  is,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  cheaper  tiian 
machine  mining. 

The  differential  has  been  discussed  above,  but  mining  machines 
were  abandoned  in  Vermilion  County  while  being  worked  upon  the 
day-wages  basis. 
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The  condition  of  the  roof  of  the  coal  is  such  that  the  old  type  of 
chain  machine,  which  had  to  be  drawn  out  a nd^ jacked  over  at  each 
run,  would  not  permit  timbering  dose  enough  to  the  face  of  the  work- 
ing to  protect  the  roof  and  make  it  safe.  The  falling  of  roofs,  aside 
from  the  danger,  proved  a  great  element  of  expense,  as  the  debris  has 
to  be  cleared  up  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  for  "  dead  " 
work,  which  at  best  is  a  heavy  charge  on  the  mines  of  this  county,  as 
already  shown.  There  is  a  certain  unevenness  of  structure  about  these 
coal  seams,  and  the  presence  of  sulphur  and  rock  in  spots  and  of 
"  horseback  "  or  "  hogback,"  as  it  is  called,  in  many  places,  renders  the 
use  of  the  machines  even  more  unprofitable  one  day  than  another  in 
the  same  part  of  the  same  mine. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  are  two  seams  of  coal  mined 
in  Vermilion  County,  known  geologically  as  6  and  7  and  popularly 
as  the  upper,  or  Danville,  and  the  lower,  or  Grapecreek,  vein.  While 
both  are  seldom  or  never  found  good  together,  one  being  generally 
thin  and  unworkable  where  the  other  is  good,  yet  both  seams  when 
found  at  their  best  are  thick,  ranging  from  6  to  8  feet,  and,  if  the 
difficulties  from  roof  and  bug  dust  could  be  overcome,  seem  to  be 
entirely  adapted  to  machine  mining. 

In  the  Peoria  convention  of  the  Illinois  operators  and  miners,  held 
in  1902,  there  was  a  discussion  over  this  machine  question,  in  which 
the  participants  were  John  Mitchell,  Mr.  Keefer,  who  was  spokesman 
for  the  operators,  and  Mr.  Topham,  who  was  then  subdistrict  presi- 
dent of  the  union  for  the  Danville  di.strict    Mr.  Mitchell  said : 

The  percentage  of  machine-mined  coal  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
output  of  coal,  the  entire  tonnage,  has  increased,  except  in  the  Dan- 
ville district,  where  they  abandoned  the  machines,  which  reduced  the 
average.  The  Danville  district  abandoned  machines,  not  because  of 
the  small  differential,  because  they  had  the  Indiana  differential ;  but 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  coal,  the  nature  of  their  roof,  which 
made  machine  mining  unprofitable  there.  Is  not  that  right,  Mr. 
Keefer? 

Mr.  Keefer.  Partially  so.  Many  opinions  have  been  expressed  as 
to  what  caused  the  abandoning  of  the  machines  in  the  Danville  dis- 
trict. I  should  not  like  to  commit  the  other  operators  in  my  district 
as  to  whether  that  did  or  did  not  cause  the  abandonment  of  the 
machines.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  but  as  long  as  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  give  it,  I  prefer  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Topham.  The  reason  tlie  machines  were  abandoned  was  because 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  mine  the  coal  on  account  of  the  sulphur. 

Mr.  Keefer.  I  would  like  to  say  that  is  the  opinion  of  our  district 
president.    After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  largely. 

An  ex-president  of  District  No.  12,  which  comprises  the  entire  State, 
said  in  an  interview  for  this  investigation : 

The  slack  in  the  Danville  district,  prior  to  shooting  from  the  solid, 
or  during  the  old  days  of  real  hand  mining,  was  30  per  cent,  and  in 
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most  mines  did  not  exceed  26  per  cent  Now  it  is  46  per  cent;  but 
it  is  greater  with  machine  mining,  owine  to  the  bug  dust  bein^  loaded 
with  the  coal.  Even  without  the  bug  dust  the  percentage  oi  screen- 
ings is  admitted  to  be  by  some  operators,  and  is  m  fact,  as  great  after 
machine  undercutting  as  it  is  when  shot  from  the  solid.  One  con- 
tention of  the  miners  is  that  they  can  produce  as  much  coal  without 
the  machine  as  with  it ;  and  under  a  system  of  shooting  from  the  solid 
this  is  practically  true.  The  miners  claim,  and  it  is  admitted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  operators,  that  in  the  Grapecreek  vein,  and 
even  in  the  upper  or  Danville  vein,  the  miner  can  get  with  a  single 
shot  from  the  solid  all  the  coal  that  he  can  load  in  a  day,  and  that 
being  true,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  him  to  undercut  his  coal  by 
machinery  even  if  it  were  true  uiat  he  could  thereby  dislodge  more 
coal  at  a  shot.  Why  introduce  a  machine  and  reduce  the  mining  price 
10  cents  a  ton  to  enable  him  to  shoot  off  an  amount  of  coal  he  could 
not  possibly  load? 

In  reply  to  specific  questions,  this  official  further  said: 

Doubtless  with  the  same  skill  and  care  coal  undercut  by  a  machine 
could  be  blasted  so  as  to  produce  less  slack  than  if  shot  from  the  solid. 
But  it  was  not  the  miners'  officials  who  substituted  the  Italian,  Hun- 
gariaup  and  Polish  coal  tearers  for  the  old-time  Irish  and  American 
coal  miners.  The  union  can  not  pick  its  members;  the  employer  picks 
them  for  us.  ^  He  fills  his  mine  with  the  riff-raff  of  earth,  and  so  long 
as  they  remain  unorganized  he  talks  about  his  loyal  workmen  as  a 
king  talks  about  his  loyal  subjects,  but  after  a  while  these  fellows 
become  organized  and  are  taken  into  the  union,  not  because  we  con- 
sider them  the  highest  type  of  manhood,  not  because  we  consider  them 
good  miners,  but  because  operators  have  considered  them  miners  and 
put  them  to  mining  coal.  When  we  find  them  working  we  have  to 
take  them  into  the  union.  It  is  remarkable  what  a  change  takes  place 
in  tiie  operator's  mind  toward  these  same  men  when  they  join  tiie 
union.  We  unionize  the  men  we  find  in  the  mines.  I  have  heard  that 
they  call  us  a  "  rabble  of  coal  butchers."  Well,  it  is  the  same  rabble 
that  they  hired  to  butcher  their  coal  when  the  union  was  not  having 
much  to  say  in  Illinois. 

Answering  your  other  question,  the  operators  could  put  machines 
in  the  Danville  mines  if  they  wanted  to,  so  far  as  the  union  is  con- 
cerned. At  the  Kellyville  No.  4  mine,  working  the  Grapecreek  vein, 
punching  machines  are  being  put  in  now  (November,  1903^,  and  some 
of  the  newer  styles  of  chain  machines.  This  vein  has  in  places  a 
better  roof  than  the  upper  vein.  Operators  advised  the  managers  of 
a  new  Big  Four  shaft  now  being  sunk  into  the  Danville  vein  not  to 
put  in  machines  because  of  the  roof.  The  machines  require  about 
13  feet  clear  of  timbers^  from  the^  face  of  the  workings.  If  roof  is 
bad  it  will  not  stand  this,  and  if  it  falls  on  the  machme  it  kills  the 
man.  There  are  good  reasons  for  the  machine  being  taken  out  of 
the  Danville  district,  and  having  taken  them  out  they  charge  it  to 
the  union  and  to  the  differential  in  the  hope  of  trading  this  for  some- 
thing else.  There  are  some  things  that  need  adjusting  here,  and  the 
operators  are  using  the  machines  as  a  club  to  secure  other  concessions. 

After  all,  it  is  unfortunate  for  Danville  that  it  is  made  the  basing 
point,  and  Danville  is  an  unfortunate  basing  point.  A  basing  point — 
that  is,  a  field  which  determines  the  rates  in  all  other  fields— -should 
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be  free  from  local  conditions  which  hamper  it  as  against  any  other 
field.  The  basing  field  should  be  as  free  from  local  drawbacks  as 
possible,  and  the  ideal  basing  point  is  either  the  best  field  in  the 
State,  absolutely  free  from  local  dead  work  or  local  drawbacks,  so 
that  rates'may  be  graded  up  from  that,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  basing 
point  should  be  the  field  presenting  the  worst  possible  conditions  from 
every  point  of  view,  so  that  other  rates  may  be  graded  down  from  that. 
Unfortunately  Danville  does  not  conform  to  either  standard.  Worse 
mines  grade  up  from  Danville  rates ;  better  mines  can  not  grade  down, 
except  in  cases  of  unusually  thick  seams,  or  freight-rate  advantages, 
because  Danville,  with  not  the  best  conditions,  is  the  base.  Yet  Dan- 
ville can  get  no  recognition  of  her  dead  work  and  other  drawbacks, 
because  if  she  did  a  similar  privilege  would  have  to  be  conceded  to 
southern  Illinois  mines,  where  such  drawbacks  do  not  in  fact  exist. 
This  would  be  an  advantage  to  southern  Illinois,  but  would  derange 
the  whole  competitive  system. 

The  real  trouble,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  miners,  is  in  local 
dead  work,  which  hampers  the  Danville  mines,  and  which,  the  miners 
assert,  the*  operators  use  as  a  club  to  get  a  larger  machine  differential, 
whereas  in  fact  it  is  simply  an  argument  for  a  better  rate  for  Dan- 
ville as  against  more  fortunate  mines.  In  other  words,  the  disad- 
vantages of  Danville  are  used  not  to  change  the  basing  point  but  to 
beat  down  the  machine  rate.  It  is  this  latter  the  miners  aver  they 
will  never  submit  to.  It  should  be  remembered  here  that  in  1898 
Danville  was  given  a  10-cent  differential  by  President  Ratchford, 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  an  Ohio  man,  as  against  a  7-cent  differ- 
ential elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  miners  object  to  this  idea  of  even- 
ing up  on  the  machine  rate  a  local  condition  which  should  be  settled 
in  some  way  on  the  bavsis  of  local  dead  work  entirely  apart  from  the 
question  of  machines.  The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  doing 
this  is  that  Danville  is  the  basing  point,  and  any  recognition  of  local 
conditions  affects  rates  at  other  points  where  these  conditions  do  not 
exist.  This  is  brought  out  conclusively  in  a  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  miners  preliminary  to  submitting  the  whole  matter 
to  arbitration.  This  report  was  made  following  a  resolution  of  the 
Pittsburg  interstate  conference  of  1900  providing  for  the  submission 
to  arbitration  of  the  whole  question  of  differential  in  Illinois.  The 
operators  were  to  select  thr^  operators,  the  miners  three  miners,  the 
organizations  to  agree  upon  a  seventh,  who  should  be  neither  an 
operator  nor  a  miner.  They  have  never  been  able  to  agree  upon  this 
seventh  man.  The  operators  charge  the  miners  with  a  practical 
refusal  to  arbitrate  because  they  will  not  accept  any  possible  seventh 
man.  The  miners  retort  by  saying  the  arbitration  agreement  stipu- 
liCted  that  each  side  should  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
facts  and  submit  them  to  the  arbitration  board ;  that  the  miners  have 
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appointed  such  committee ;  that  it  has  such  report ;  that  the  operators 
have  never  appointed  such  committee,  and  that,  never  having  com- 
plied with  the  preliminaries,  there  is  no  use  to  agree  upon  a  seventh 
man  for  a  board  that  is  not  ready  to  sit. 

I^OADING  THE  «<BTXG  BUST." 

A  serious  objection  of  the  operators  is  against  the  rule  of  the  union 
by  which  its  members  shall  have  the  right  to  load  and  be  paid  for 
"bug  dust"  as  a  part  of  run-of-mine  production.  This  objection 
comes  from  the  Danville  district  especially,  but  also  from  Macoupin 
and  St  Clair  counties,  where  fire  clay  is  found  projecting  in  the  fonn 
of  "  horsebacks  "  into  the  coal  seams;  and  the  objection  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  chain  machines,  whose  output  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  pick  or  punching  machine.  A  chain  machine  makes  a  4-inch 
cut  for  a  depth  of  several  feet  back  under  the  coal,  across  the  face  of 
the  room.  If  the  coal  is  sheared  on  one  rib  there  is,  in  addition,  a  ver- 
tical 4-inch  cut  the  depth  of  the  seam  and  several  feet  back  into  the 
coal.  The  coal  thus  removed  by  the  machine  to  make  the  cut  is 
ground  into  powder  almost  as  fine  as  flour.  This  is  "  bug  dust."  In 
the  Danville  mines  the  percentage  of  slack  or  fine  coal  under  the  best 
conditions  is  very  high.  Whether  shot  from  the  solid,  or  undermined 
and  shot,  the  coal  crumbles  easily,  and  the  miners'  union  in  fixing  the 
run-of-mine  rate  for  Danville  figures  it  on  a  basis  of  40  per  cent  for 
slack.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  crumbling  is  so  great,  even  with 
machine  undercut  coal,  that  when  the  "bug  dust"  resulting  from  such 
machine  undercutting  is  added  to  the  coal  it  is  not  marketable  in  com- 
petition with  other  mine-run  coals  in  the  market  where  Danville  coal 
must  be  sold,  and  this  entirely  aside  from  any  cost  of  mining. 

Another  thing  must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  "  bug  dust " 
from  a  chain  machine,  not,  however,  in  Vermilion,  but  in  St  Clair 
and  Macoupin  counties.  In  using  a  punching  machine  the  operator 
can  see  his  work — thai  is,  see  where  he  is  cutting;  if  he  gets  into  a 
horseback  of  fire  clay  (that  is,  where  the  clay  from  the  bottom  curves 
upward  into  the  seam  of  coal),  he  can  act  accordingly;  but  with  a 
chain  machine  the  cut  is  straight  through  at  the  level  at  which  the 
machine  is  set,  regardless  of  materials  encountered  (unless,  of  course, 
it  be  something  the  machine  will  not  cut) ,  and  the  operator  or  cutter 
can  not  know  whether  he  is  cutting  through  coal  or  fire  clay.  The 
machine  so  pulverizes  both  and  so  thoroughly  mixes  the  dust  from 
both  that  the  cuttings  from  the  horseliack  are  not  distinguishable 
from  coal,  hence  the  loader  loads  it  all  on  and  it  goes  to  the  car  as 
run  of  mine.  While  the  coal  remains  dry  this  is  not  particularly  dis- 
cernible, but  should  the  car  in  transit  be  rained  upon,  or  if  a  fire- 
man wets  the  coal  with  a  hose,  as  many  of  them  do,  the  dust  from  the 
fire  clay  turns  white  and  the  coal  is  commercially  ruined.    This  does 
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not  apply  to  the  Danville  coal,  but  to  coal  from  Macoupin  and  St. 
Clair  counties.  Especially  is  it  true  ijF  the  car  passes  through  a  rain 
before  reaching  its  destination.  In  many  instances  the  consignee  has 
refused  to  accept  the  coal.  The  real  amount  of  fire  clay  in  the  car 
may  be  very  small  and  the  actual  heat-producing  qualities  of  the  coal 
may  be  uninjured j  but,  in  appearance,  the  car  contains  a  mass  of  dried 
blue  clay,  and  the  coal  is  simply  unmarketable.  This  is  one  of  the 
arguments  of  the  operators  against  the  loading  of  ^'  bug  dust "  by  the 
miners  as  a  part  of  the  mine-run  system. 

The  operator  of  the  thick  veins  objects  to  paying  for  this  dust  at 
tonnage  rates.  He  claims  the  loaders  at  least  do  nothing  to  produce 
it  and  should  not  be  paid  for  it.  The  miners  contend  that  it  is  part 
of  the  run  of  mine :  that  the  operators  when  they  take  it  out  by  day 
labor  load  it  on  the  cars  and  sell  it  as  run  of  mine,  and  to  give  it  to 
them  without  being  paid  for  it  would  be  to  reduce  the  tonnage  cost 
of  production  by  that  much  and  thus  give  them  a  leverage  with  which 
to  reduce  selling  prices  on  mine  run  and  break  up  the  competitive 
scheme. 

This  argument  usually  divides  the  operators,  and  on  a  final  vote  the 
miners  win  on  the  point.  The  case  came  up  in  the  State  conference  in 
1902,  when  the  operators  demanded  that — 

Where  chain  mining  machines  are  used  the  machine  cuttings  shall 
be  thrown  back  into  the  gob  or  loaded  out  by  company  men,  at 
the  option  of  the  operator,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  such 
cuttings  be  loaded  out  by  the  miners. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  all  the  points  were  brought  out, 
and  although  this  is  annually  one  of  the  bones  of  contention  by  the 
machine  mine  operators,  nothing  new  has  developed  in  later  years. 
The  discussion  is  given  in  detail.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  has  taken  note  of  mine  explosions 
and  fires  resulting  from  combustible  dust  in  mines.  Many  operators 
admit  it  would  never  do  to  leave  the  bug  dust  in  the  gobs,  as  gob 
fires,  already  too  numerous  and  too  dangerous,  would  become  imme- 
diately more  so.  It  is  conceded  that  the  bug  dust  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  mine. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  clause  in  the  operators'  proposed 
agreement  the  following  discussion  took  place.  Mr.  Lukens,  speaking 
for  the  operators,  said : 

I  think  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  mining  situation  will  agree  that 
the  machine  cuttings  of  a  chain  machine  have  no  business  in  with  the  coal.  Any 
machine  runner  will  tell  you  that,  no  matter  how  careful  he  may  be,  he  will  get 
into  the  clay.  That  clay  going  out  with  the  coal  will  ruin  it  That  stuff  is  not  a 
merchantable  product  It  destroys  your  coal  and  benefits  no  one  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  When  we  had  that  matter  up  in  the  subdlstrlct  I  produced  figures 
to  show  that  it  would  malce  a  difference  of  less  than  1  cent  a  day  on  the  miner's 
earnings.    No  one  contradicted  the  figures  there.    The  only  difference  it  can 
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make  to  the  miner  Is  what  he  would  save  in  loading  ont  the  ooaL  We  have  been 
bothered  with  that  staff.  At  one  time  we  had  three  or  four  hundred  cars  of  coal 
on  our  tracks  that  we  could  not  sell  on  account  of  that  material  in  it  Just  the 
other  day  the  miners  sent  up  three  or  four  cars  of  that  stuff  together  and  it  clogged 
up  the  chute  and  shut  us  down  for  some  little  time.  It  blows  all  oyer  the  place. 
1  suppose  we  have  tons  of  it  that  blow  away  every  day,  buries  everything  up, 
and  clogs  our  scales  so  that  they  will  not  weigh  correctly.  It  Is  a  detriment 
in  every  respect ;  there  isn't  a  redeeming  feature  about  it ;  and  why  the  miners 
in  our  district  should  object  to  having  that  loaded  out  separately  is  something 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  They  all  claim  they  would  rather  load  lumps  than 
fine  coal.  That  is  so  fine  it  is  powder.  It  makes  dust  when  they  are  loading  It 
Into  the  car,  and  certainly  is  not  pleasant  to  handle.  On  a  month's  mn  it 
probably  would  not  make  over  25  cents,  and  the  advantage  we  have  by  having  it 
out  of  the  way  would  certainly  more  than  make  up  any  small  difference. 

Mr.  MooBSHEAD.  I  have  to  testify  to  all  that  Mr.  Lukens  has  said  in  regard  to 
the  machine  cuttings,  and  In  addition  to  it  will  assert  that  the  loader  Is  not  enti- 
tled to  the  42  cents  a  ton  for  loading  out  the  stuff  that  he  does  nothing  whatever 
to  produce.  The  machine  cuttings  are  merely  the  result  of  the  preparation  of  the 
coal  for  the  miner.  The  miner  might  Just  as  well  assert  that  he  has  a  right 
to  put  his  shovel  into  the  gob  and  load  out  clay  and  dust  such  as  comes  from 
the  punching  machines  as  he  has  to  say  he  has  a. right  to  load  out  the  machine 
cuttings  after  a  chain  machine.  It  is  an  unfair  thing  for  the  miner  to  say  that 
he  should  put  his  shovel  into  the  stuff  and  load  it  out  and  penalize  the  company 
to  the  extent  of  42  cents  a  ton  for  doing  it  It  Is  not  a  fair  proposition  by 
any  means.  You  are  all  interested  in  getting  a  good  run*of-mine  coal  In  the 
State  of  Illinois.  You  want  it  You  desire  to  prepetuate  the  run-of-mine  sys- 
tem. We  are  quite  willing  to  help  you  get  a  great  many  things  that  you  cause 
us  to  oppose  you  in,  simply  because  you  do  not  do  what  is  right  about  it  It  is 
absolutely  wrong  for  the  miners  to  persist  In  loading  out  that  stuff  and  charging 
42  cents  a  ton  for  it  when  they  do  not  expend  one  particle  of  work  In  producing 
it  The  machines  are  preparing  it  for  the  miner,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion. The  miner  does  not  produce  It ;  he  simply  loads  it  out ;  and  the  result  of 
loading  that  stuff  out  is  that  it  makes  a  very  poor  quality  of  mine  run,  creates  no 
end  of  trouble  for  us,  and  makes  the  coal  so  inferior  that  we  have  continual 
trouble  in  the  market  with  it  There  is  not  a  miner  here  that  could  be  induced 
to  burn  it  in  his  own  home.  The  operators  are  absolutely  right  in  asking  for 
this.  It  is  conceded  in  most  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  it  should  be  con- 
ceded without  any  conflict  to  the  few  mines  where  the  contention  has  been  going 
on  now  for  nearly  a  year.  We  have  got  to  have  It ;  I  tell  you  that  Sooner  or 
later  we  must  have  it,  no  matter  what  we  have  to  pay  to  get  it  It  is  not  right 
to  go  on  forcing  us  to  put  that  stuff  in  the  coal.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  miner 
at  alL 

Mr.  Cahiix.  It  seems  strange  that  that  question  of  bug  dust  came  up  there 
for  the  first  time  last  spring.  We  have  had  machines  running  there  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  and  there  never  was  a  holler  made  on  the  bug  dust, 
so  called,  before.  I  don't  know  where  the  name  came  from.  Mr.  Moorshead 
last  year  on  his  way  to  Springfield  went  to  Divernon,  and  there  happened 
to  be  a  car  of  that  bug  dust  come  up  on  the  cage.  He  was  loading  for  run  of 
mine,  and  the  car  was  dumped,  and  of  course  all  went  into  the  flat  at  one  time. 
He  protested  against  their  loading  this  bug  dust  any  more.  A  committee  of 
the  men  came  to  Springfield,  myself,  the  district  president  went  to  Mr.  Moors- 
head, and  he  said  he  didn't  care  for  the  bug  dust  going  into  the  flat  but  he 
didn't  want  it  all  going  in  together.    We  made  an  agreement  with  him  that  the 
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Staff  sbonld  be  distributed  through  all  the  cars  in  the  ran.  I  went  to  Staunton 
one  day,  and  this  was  one  of  the  grievances  the  men  had.  The  Staunton  Goal 
Ck>mpan7,  No.  1,  loaded  this  bug  dust  on  the  car,  sent  it  on  top  and  dumped  it 
into  the  run-of-mine  flat,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.10  a  day  for  it  For  the  50 
tons  of  bug  dust  that  was  loaded  out  the  company  paid  $10.50.  Neither  the 
Staunton  Coal  Gompany  nor  no  other  coal  company  should  be  allowed  to  load 
that  stuff  out  by  the  day.  It  is  a  part  of  the  vein,  and  If  the  vein  is  worlced 
with  a  machine  it  comes  in  with  the  run-of-mine  system.  If  the  clay  is  cut, 
that  is  not  coal ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  that  vein,  and  it  should  not  be  loaded  out 

Mr.  Lulcens  stated  that^it  would  only  amount  to  about  a  cent  a  day  on  the 
men's  wages.  One  machine  cuts  on  an  average  8  or  9  tons  of  this  stuff  in  an  8- 
hour  run.  That  would  cut  a  man's  wages  down  from  55  to  60  cents  a  day  if 
it  was  thrown  bad^.  Isn't  that  a  reduction  on  the  machine  man?  If  there  are 
60  tons  of  coal  in  a  room  and  3  tons  of  that  are  thrown  back,  it  will  leave  only 
57  tons.  Isn't  that  a  reduction  to  the  miner?  I  claim  it  is  a  part  of  the  vein 
through  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  it  should  be  loaded  out  in  all  mines  alike.  I 
am  satisfied  the  operators  will  not  leave  it  in  the  mines — ^they  will  load  it  out 
I  remember  when  we  had  the  screen  system,  if  a  man  threw  a  shovel  full 
of  slack  in  the  gob  he  might  be  discharged  for  it  I  have  seen  the  mine  man- 
agers go  through  the  mines  turnfng  over  the  slack  to  see  that  nothing  was  left 
there.    This  is  simply  a  subterfuge  to  keep  from  paying  for  this  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  You  know  they  don't  have  machines  in  more  than  one  or  two 
of  the  mines  in  the  block  coal  district  It  is  a  very  small  consideration  in  the 
Indiana  block  coal  field.  I  know  they  have  a  few  machines  there— probably 
half  as  many  as  we  have  in  the  Chicago  and  Alton  subdistrict  You  mine 
'  more  machine  coal  in  your  mine  at  Virden  than  they  do  in  the  entire  blodc  coal 
field  of  Indiana. 

I  think  both  the  operators  and  miners  of  Illinois  know  there  is  no  one  In 
America  who  favors  the  run-of-mine  system  more  than  I  do.  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  only  honest,  fair  method  of  paying  a  miner  for  his  work.  You  know 
also  from  repeated  declarations  I  have  made  that  I  favor  the  very  best  grade 
of  coal  possible  for  a  man  to  produce.  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of 
both  the  miners  and  the  operators  that  the  best  grade  of  coal  should  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  I  do  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  declaration  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Illinois  Goal  Operators'  Association  this  morning,  that  you  can  consistently 
ask  us  to  depart  from  a  well-established  rule  in  this  State  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  and  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  men.  Mr.  Taylor  said  this  morn- 
ing that  he  was  speaking  for  the  Illinois  Goal  Operators'  Association,  and 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  one  condition  that  would  increase  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  operators.  Now  you  come  here  and  ask  us  to  depart  from  a 
well-established  rule  and  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  reduce  the  earn- 
ings of  the  miners.  It  may  be  that  in  a  day  a  miner  will  earn  as  much  money 
as  if  he  throws  the  bug  dust  back,  but  he  would  perform  more  work  to  earn 
the  money.  I  believe  the  miner  should  be  paid  for  the  bug  dust,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  should  be  paid  if  it  is  clay.  I  believe  the  clay  should  be  separated 
from  the  coal ;  but  the  bug  dust  is  pnrt  of  the  vein.  It  is  not  the  miners'  fault 
that  the  machine  cuts  it  fine.  We  don't  care  particularly  that  you  have 
machines  in  the  mines,  and  if  you  do  put  in  a  class  of  machines  that  will  cut 
your  coal  into  bug  dust  we  should  not  6e  obliged  to  bear  the  expense  of  throw- 
ing it  back  in  the  gob  without  pay. 

Mr.  MooBSHEAD.  President  Mitchell  is  mistaken  when  he  says  it  is  a  well- 
established  rule  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  load  out  the  bug  dust  It  is  not  an 
established  rule.    In  some  mines  they  do  it  and  in  some  mines  they  do  not 
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There  are  several  mines  in  the  State  of  Illinois  where  the  miners  do  throw 
it  back  and  the  operators  load  it  out,  but  there  are  only  a  few  where  the  miners 
persist  in  loading  it  out  with  the  run-of-mine  coal. 

OXTTFTJT  OF  THE  MACHINES. 

As  heretofore  shown,  the  mining  machines  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  southern  districts  of  the  State,  where  the  veins  are 
thick  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  machines.  Operators  in  these  dis- 
tricts complain  not  only  of  the  differential,  but  also  of  definite  restric- 
tions on  the  output  of  the  machines.  These  complaints  take  the  form 
of  charging  the  imion  with  limiting  the  number  of  loaders  after  the 
machine  and  with  preventing  the  machine  runner  from  cutting  more 
coal  than  the  loaders  can  handle  by  setting  a  limit  on  the  number  of 
runs  and  by  equalizing  the  turns.  These  grievances  are  stated  at 
length  in  an  interview  by  the  general  manager  of  a  company  operat- 
ing several  mines  in  the  southern  field  of  Illinois  and  in  other  States 
in  which  punching  machines  are  used.    He  says: 

In  the  third  vein  of  Mount  Olive  mines  (8  feet  of  clear  coal)  a 
machine  is  allowed  to  cut  approximately  60  tons  a  da^,  or  to  be 
more  exact,  63  tons  per  day,  the  number  of  loaders  following  it 
being  limited  to  7  and  their  daily  work  to  9  tons.  In  other  mines 
scattered  throughout  Illinois  (southern  part)  while  the  number  of- 
loaders  is  limited  in  each  case,  such  limitation  has  been  apparently 
upon  the  productive  capacity  of  the  machine  itself,  operated  under 
conditions  as  we  now  find  them  in  Illinois.  For  instance,  at  Collins- 
ville  (7  feet  of  clear  coal)  6  loaders  are  allowed  to  a  machine. 
They  load  11  tons  each,  a  production  of  66  tons  to  the  machine.  We 
have  some  runners  who  would  turn  out  from  70  to  85  tons,  with 
others  that  can  not  turn  out  over  60.  At  Trenton  (4.1  feet  oi  clear 
coal),  5  loaders  after  a  machine,  the  men  are  allowed  to  load  all  they 
can,  this  being  a  vein  of  less  than  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  averaj^e 
production  per  machine  is  from  40  to  50  tons  per  day.  In  the  Belle- 
ville district (6  feet  of  clear  coal)  6  loaders  follow  a  machine  which 
produces  about  60  tons  per  day  or  10  tons  per  loader,  and  the  same  is 
true  at  White  Oak  (6  feet  of  clear  coal).  Of  course,  the  whole  thing 
has  a  tendency  to  come  as  near  equalizing  wages  of  the  followers 
after  the  machine  as  {)ossible.  Naturally  uiis  does  not  suit  the  ma- 
chine runners,  who  claim  that  thev  should  make  a  wage  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  men  who  simply  blast  down  and  load  the  coal  into  the 
cars,  with  the  result  that  the  supply  of  runners  is  generally  inade- 
quate. 

To  go  into  details,  and  taking  the  Mount  Olive  shaft,  where  a  Har- 
rison (pick)  machine  is  used,  flie  crew  consists  of  1  runner,  1  helper, 
7  loaders — ^number  fixed  by  unions.  They  work  ostensibly  8  hours, 
but  seldom  or  never  actually  that  number.  The  rate  is  42  cents  per 
ton,  or  7  cents  less  than  hand-mine  rates.  This  42  cents  is  diviaed 
as  follows:  Machine  runner,  5.5  cents;  helper,  5  cents;  loaders,  31.5 
cents.  This  division  of  the  mining  rates,  42  cents,  between  the 
machine  men  and  the  loaders  is  attended  to  by  them,  the  company 
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havinjg  no  voice  in  the  matter  in  such  division,  with  the  result  that  the 
machine  runners  get  the  worst  of  it,  and  the  loaders,  being  in  the  ma- 
jority, outvote  them  in  the  unions,  thus  placing  ^what  amounts  to  a 
handicap  upon  securing  men  to  run  the  machine.  The  loaders  load  9 
tons  per  da^  at  this  shaft,  and  this  limits  the  machine — since  tiie  run- 
ner has  no  incentive  to  cut  more  than  will  be  loaded — ^to  63  tons  per 
day  (9  men  to  the  crew,  output  63  tons,  gives  an  average  of  7  tons 
per  day  per  man).  These  restrictions  prevent  the  employment  of 
speedy  workmen,  or  at  least  of  workmen  for  their  speed,  and  hold 
down  the  speed  of  speedy  men  to  afford  employment  for  as  many  men 
as  possible.  These  restrictions  are  enforced  by  fines,  or  more  com- 
monly by  the  union  laying  the  men  off  as  a  punishment.  The  fine 
usually  amounts  to  the*  excess  earnings.  The  quality  of  the  coal  has 
not  been  improved  by  the  restrictions,  but  has  deteriorated  badly 
under  the  union  on  account  of  increased  fine  coal  and  impurities 
loaded  in  the  cars,  resulting  from  a  mine-run  basis  of  payment. 
There  are  no  restrictions  except  those  imposed  by  the  men  themselves. 
These  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  employer,  in  an  increased  cost 
and  poorer  quality  of  product  The  ution  regulates  the  working  of 
the  mine  and  discourages  the  competent  workman,  endeavoring,  in 
my  opinion,  to  equalize  wages  so  that  the  incompetent  can  earn  prac- 
tically as  much  as  the  competent,  briujging  the  whole  to  the  lowest 
level.  The  machine  should  cut  approxunately  100  tons  per  day.  If 
they  were  allowed  to  produce  their  capacity  the  earning  power  of 
the  runner  and  helper  would  exceed  that  of  the  loaders  on  a  9-ton- 
per-day  limit,  which  would  never  do  from  the  union  standpoint. 

Agam,  the  turn  of  empty  cars  is  regulated.  If  for  any  reason 
certain  machines  get  more  cars,  and  consequently  work,  than  others, 
they  must  lie  idle  until  the  others  have  caught  up. 

Men  are  not  allowed  to  prepare  for  work  on  idle  days  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  output  on  working  days.  There  was  no  restriction  of 
output  in  Illinois  prior  to  the  strike,  which  terminated  in  December, 
1897,  in  a  victory  for  the  men. 

In  the  interstate  conference  of  coal  miners  and  operators,  held  in 
Indianapolis  in  1902,  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  southern 
Illinois  field  said  (report,  1903,  p.  123)  : 

Illinois,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  perhaps  had  as  much  if  not  more 
experience  with  united  mine  workers  than  any  other  State  in  this 
Union — I  don't  care  what  State  it  is — and  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
while  listening  to  the  arguments  here  by  the  miners  for  more  wages, 
that  it  is  likely  to  get  them  into  more  trouble  than  they  are  bargain- 
ing for.  There  is  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  miners  in  Illinois  to 
indicate  that  they  want  to  make  more  money.  It  is  a  common  thing 
in  our  State  and  with  our  property  to  receive  telegrams  every  day, 
stating  that  from  20  to  30  and  sometimes  40  miners  are  out  of  the 
pit,  where  we  only  employ  250  men  altogether,  including  day  labor. 

Another  thing  is  that  tiiey  get  out  their  turn  in  about  6  hours;  and 
while  it  is  quite  true,  perhaps,  that  the  State  officials  have  seen  to  it, 
and  the  locals,  as  far  as  they  are  able  to,  that  no  restriction  shall  be 
put  on  the  output,  nevertheless  they  do  it  They  say  just  how  many 
cars  a  man  shall  have,  how  many  men  shall  follow  the  machines  in  a 
machine  mine.    The  tonnage  after  the  machines  used  to  be  about  110 
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prior  to  the  strike  of  1897,  and  to-day  it  is  63  tons  to  the  machine.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  punchers.  If  you  want  to  oome  into  a  conven- 
tion and  expect  sympathy  from  this  side  of  the  house,  then  you  had 
better  work  as  industriously  as  you  said  you  would  when  you  got  the 
8-hour  day  given  you.  You  ought  to  imderstand  that  economic  mat- 
ters in  the  United  States  have  got  to  be  considered,  and  considered 
carefully,  and  coal  enters  into  that  more  than  any  other  one  thing. 

At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Reynolds,  afterwards  the  State  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Mine  Workers'  Union,  as  spokesman  for  the 
miners,  replied  to  the  charges  of  restriction  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  answer  to  the  charges  preferred 
against  the  Illinois  miners  by  the  Illinois  operators,  I  wish  to  say  that 
in  the  first  place  they  are  charged  with  restricting  the  output  of  the 
mines  of  Illinois,  first,  by  neglecting  their  work;  second,  by  adopting 
a  system  of  so  many  cars  a  day ;  third,  by  adopting  the  rule  of  so  many 
miners  after  a  machine  in  the  machine  mines  of  Illinois.  Now. 
friends,  referring  to  the  first  ^charge,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  miners  or 
Illinois  are  now  just  as  they  have  always  been.  Occasionally  some  of 
them  do  lay  out  of  the  mines,  and  what  is  true  of  the  miners  of  Illinois 
in  that  respect  is  true  of  the  miners  of  every  other  coal  field  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  only  true  of  the  miners,  but  it  is  true  of 
men  engaged  in  any  other  industry.  When  that  complaint  was  made 
against  the  Illinois  miners  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  protect  the  oper- 
ators, we  inserted  a  clause  in  our  State  agreement  which  gives  the 
operators  the  right  to  discharge  any  member  of  our  organization  who 
lays  out  two  days  in  succession,  unless  his  absence  from  the  mine  is 
caused  from  sickness  or  he  gets  permission  from  the  mine  manager. 
I  believe  the  operators  have  taken  advantage  of  that  clause. 

Second,  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  restricting  the  number  of  cars 
each  man  should  load  in  the  mine,  that  possibly  m  a  few  mines  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  that  may  be  a  practice,  but  I  propose  to  explain  to 
you  the  reason  why.  Under  our  State  agreement  tne  burden  of  giv- 
ing to  each  and  every  miner  an  equal  turn  of  the  mine  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  operatoi's.  In  some  mines  they  have  appealed  to 
them  time  and  agam  in  order  to  secure  what  they  were  entitled  to 
under  the  agreement,  and  as  a  last  resort  in  those  mines  they  were 
forced  to  place  a  restriction  in  order  to  get  an  equal  turn  of  the  mine. 
Before  that  they  were  always  careful  to  figure  the  output  of  the  mine 
and  then  divide  it  between  the  number  of  men  working  in  that  mine, 
thereby  guaranteeing  that  while  every  man  got  an  equal  turn  the  out- 

Eut  of  that  mine  was  not  reduced  one  ton.  That  is  why  restrictions 
ave  been  placed  in  a  few  mines.  Wherever  restrictions  were  placed 
for  any  other  purpose  our  organization  has  always  taken  a  stand 
against  it  and  compelled  the  men  to  wipe  it  off  their  books  if  passed 
by  their  locals. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  men  after  a  machine,  I  will  say  that 
rule  was  established  when  there  was  no  union  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  system  is  as  old  as  machine  mining  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
the  operators  have  not  protested  against  it  in  any  other  district  or 
State  conventions.  I  can  not  understand  why  they  should  come  here 
and  enter  a  protest  against  something  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  for  over  twenty  years,  to  my  toowledge. 
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Reference  has  also  been  made  to  an  understanding  we  had  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  in  regard  to  arbitrating  the  machine  differential. 
We  are  charged  with  refusing  to  arbitrate  that  question  as  per  the 
agreement.  I  want  to  say  the  miners  of  Illinois  deny  that  charge. 
Our  understanding  of  that  agreement  was  that  the  operators  were  to 
select  three  men  and  the  miners  three  men,  and  if  they  were  not  able 
to  agree  they  were  to  select  the  seventh  man.  The  miners  selected 
three  men  and  the  operators  did  the  same.  Thev  were  not  able  to 
agree  upon  the  seventh  man,  however.  The  one  otfered  bv  the  miners 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  operators  nor  was  the  one  otfered  by  the 
oi>erators  agreeable  to  the  miners.  The  7-cent  differential  was  estab- 
lished in  1897,  when  the  agreement  was  made  after  the  strike,  and  it 
was  the  differential  for  the  entire  State  until  in  1898  Mr.  Ratchford, 
then  national  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  decided  that  in 
the  Danville  district  they  were  entitled  to  a  10-cent  differential. 
That  differential  was  won  in  a  strike,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  now, 
as  one  miner  of  Illinois,  if  it  is  ever  lost  it  will  be  lost  with  a  strike. 

They  say  we  are  opposed  to  arbitration.  The  miners  of  Illinois  up 
to  this  time  have  not  refused  to  arbitrate;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  in  the  last  State  convention  in  Springfield,  when  the  miners  of 
Williamson  County  were  contending  for  3  cents,  which  they  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  and  which  we  believe  they  are  entitled  to,  we 
offered  to  arbitrate  it,  and  the  operators  of  Illinois  refused  to  have 
it  arbitrated.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  charges  made  by  the 
Illinois  operators. 

NTJMBEB  OF  LOADEBS. 

Upon  the  question  of  restriction  of  the  work  of  th^  machines  by 
limitation  of  the  number  and  earning  capacity  of  loaders,  the  various 
State  and  subdistrict  agi-eements  throw  Home  liglit ;  the  tendency  in 
Illinois  being  toward  an  increase  in  the  number  of  loadei-s. 

In  the  Indiana  bituminous  coal  fields  (as  distinct  from  the  block 
coal)  the  agreement  for  1903-4  says: 

14.  No  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  amount  of  coal  which 
machines  may  mine,  nor  upon  the  number  of  cars  that  any  miner 
may  load  in  any  specified  time. 

Men  shall  work  double  in  wide  entries  at  option  of  operator  in 
developing  the  mine  or  for  running  entries  for  purpose  of  increasing 
production. 

Enough  extra  loaders  shall  be  employed  in  each  mine  so  that  the 
full  complement  of  loaders  agreed  upon  to  follow  each  machine  shall 
be  at  work  every  day  that  the  mine  hoists  coal. 

Where  three  places  are  now  given  to  two  loaders  the  custom  shall 
continue. 

No  more  than  three  places  for  two  men  nor  two  places  for  one  man 
shall  be  allowed.  In  mines  where  the  coal  averages  6  feet  high  or 
over,  rooms  30  feet  wide  or  over  equipped  with  two  tracks  shall  bo 
considered  double  places,  and  two  loaders  may  be  limited  to  two  such 
places. 

In  Sullivan  County,  where  men  work  double  in  two  rooms  25  to  30 
feet  wide  with  track  up  the  center,  the  custom  shall  continue. 
H.  Doc.  734,  58r-2 28 
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Whenever  a  new  mine  is  opened  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  existing  in  other  contiguous  mines  in  the  same  vein  of  coal. 

In  the  block-coal  fields  of  Indiana  the  agreement  says: 

That  the  system  of  loading  coal  in  machine  mines  be  on  the  follow- 
ing basis,  to  wit : 

1.  That  one  man  shall  have  the  riglit  to  two  places  where  he  can 
take  care  of  same. 

2.  That  two  men  shall  have  the  right  to  three  places  where  they  can 
take  care  of  same. 

3.  All  others  one  place. 

When  a  man  is  off  work  more  than  one  day,  the  mine  boss  shall 
have  the  right  to  put  a  man  in  the  places  if  it  is  necessary,  providing 
the  man  leaves  the  places  in  the  same  condition,  as  near  as  possible,  as 
he  found  them. 

In  Ohio  the  same  clause  occurs  in  the  subdistrict  agreements,  as. 
follows : 

That  all  machine  loaders  be  accorded  2  rooms  for  each  2  men, 
and  the  operators  pledge  themselves  to  provide  2  rooms  for  2  men  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  in  the  event  of  territory  becoming 
scarce  through  a  squeeze,  or  striking  a  horseback,  or  any  unavoidable 
obstacle,  this  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  diminish  the  output  of 
the  mine. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Pennsylvania  agreements  that  touches  upon 
the  number  of  loaders  to  a  machine  or  the  output  of  a  machine,  and 
the  references  to  "  equivalent  costs,"  etc.,  on  entry  and  other  work, 
while  a  part  of  the  general  equalization  made  necessary  by  the  com- 
petitive equalitj'  scheme  of  the  interstate  agreements,  can  not  he  said, 
in  terms  at  least,  to  mean  a  restriction  on  the  output  of  machines. 

In  Illinois  the  general  State  agreement  is  silent  upon  the  subject. 
The  subdistrict  agreements  for  1903  and  1904  are  as  follows: 

It  is  understood  that  8  loaders  shall  constitute  the  maximum  num- 
ber following  any  one  machine,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  between 
the  mine  manager  and  the  mine  committee. 

The  pick  rate  for  1903-4  in  one  of  the  miners'  and  operators'  dis- 
tricts was  55  cents,  the  machine  mining  rate  in  this  district  being  45 
cents,  divided  as  follows:  For  punching  machines — Runner,  5.7  cents 
per  ton;  lielper,  5.2  cents  per  ton:  loaders,  34.1  cents.  For  chain 
machines — Runners.  4  cents;  helpers,  4  cents;  loaders,  J57  cents. 

As  already  indicated,  the  operators  contend  that  this  division  of  the 
rate  is  in  itself  a  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  machine.  One 
operator  said  that  on  this  division  no  man  would  tiike  a  machine,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  methods  throughout  the  State  by  which  the  ma- 
chine was  held  in  checJ^.  The  union  men  reply  that  on  a  basis  of  80 
tons  per  day,  or  10  tons  per  loader,  on  piuiching  machines,  the  runner 
would  get  $4.50  per  day,  the  helper  $1.10,  and  (he  loader  $3.41,  and 
tliat  this  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  machine  runnei-s:  and  that 
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whether  upon  this  or  any  other  basis  of  production,  the  proportion 
would  be  the  same. 

In  the  so-called  Chicago  and  Alton  subdistrict,  which  practically 
means  the  machine  mines  in  the  thick  veins  in  Macoupin  County,  ritu- 
at«d  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  the  matter  was  decided  by 
the  union  out  of  convention,  but  is  made  a  part  of  the  agreement. 
The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  operating  firms  in  the  district  is 

self-explanatory : 

Springfield,  III.,  April  24,  190S. 
Deab>Sib:  You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned  committee,  represent- 
ing the  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Worliers  of  Illinois,  rendered  the 
following  decision  relative  to  the  division  of  machine  mining  price  at  Thayer  and 
Virden : 
Machine  runners  shall  receive  8  cents  per  ton  and  loaders  40  cents  per  ton. 
That  there  shall  be  10  loaders  after  each  single-shift  machine  and  22  loaders 
after  each  double-shift  machine;  and,  as  the  alwve  decision  will  throw  some 
men  out  of  employment,  the  company  shall  at  once  put  in  use  sufficient  number 
of  extra  machines  to  employ  all  men  so  thrown  out  of  employment.     Until  such 
machines  are  installed,  extra  men  shall  be  given  their  share  of  work  in  a  manner 
to  be  decided  by  the  mine  manager  and  pit  eojumittee.    The  company  shall  not 
employ  any  more  loaders  until  all  men  now  employed  have  been  given  a  regular 
place  in  which  to  worlc 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  J.  Reynolds. 

W.  D.  Ryan. 
J.  T.  Parsons. 
Peteb  McCall. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton  snbdistrict  scale  and  agi-eement  as  signed 
by  both  parties  makes  no  reference  to  this  matter. 

Commenting  upon  this  letter,  a  genfral  manager  in  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  snbdistrict  said: 

Prior  to  1903  there  was  an  average  of  26  men  to  a  machine,  double 
shift.  Average  meant  that  the  operator  could  fill  in  this  number  if 
any  of  the  regular  men  failed  to  show  up.  In  1903,  however,  this 
was  reduced  after  a  fight  in  committee  to  22  flat;  that  is,  the  same 
Kien  to  follow.  This  means  an  average  of  not  over  9  men.  This  aver- 
age means  that  each  man  would  have  to  blast  and  load  18  tons  a  dav 
to  kei»p  up  with  the  machine,  which  is  about  twice  what  the  men  will 
do.  1  rom  9  to  10  tons  is  the  best  we  get.  Our  machines  are  chain 
machines.  Machines  have  made  70  cuts  a  day.  They  should  average 
at  least  30  cuts,  which,  on  a  basis  of  a  7|-foot  vein,  would  be  135 
cubic  yards,  the  machine  making  about  6  feet  to  the  cut;  that  is  to 
say,  the  machine  ought  to  cut  150  tons  at  each  shift. 

There  is  in  these  mines  a  seam  of  7  feet  and  6  inches  clear  coal. 

In  the  Moweaqua  local  agreement  the  following  somewhat  compli- 
cated clauses  appear,  which,  though  not  all  bearing  upon  the  direct 
matter  under  consideration,  all  relate  to  the  general  questions  con- 
sidered, and  are  here  quoted  in  extensor 

The  men  loading  after  a  single-shift  machine  will  be  8,  and  after  a 
double-shift  machine  16.  The  ninth  loader  will  be  put  on  after  a 
single-shift  machine  and  the  eighteenth  after  a  double-shift  machine 
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when  necessary.  Any  machine  runner  and  shoveler  unable  to  cut 
for  8  loaders,  their  number  will  be  reduced.  Machine  runners  and 
helpers  to  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  his  loaders,  except 
in  case  of  a  breakdown  of  machines  or  conditions  over  which  the 
machine  runner  has  no  control  he  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  his  lost 
time.  ♦  ♦  ♦  AH  machine  cuttings  to  be  loaded  separately,  the 
loader  to  be  allowed  to  top  the  outer  edge  of  the  car  with  chunks  and 
fill  the  center  with  cuttings.  The  machine  shoveler  will  keep  the  coal 
cuttings  and  dirt  cuttings  separate,  and  dirt  cuttings  will  be  removed 
not  less  than  6  feet  from  the  face. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  at  Moweaqua  the  seam  is  known  as 
geological  seam  No.  5  and  is  5.4  feet  thick,  clear  coal. 
The  Hillsboro  (Montgomery  County)  agreement  says: 

It  is  agreed  that  if  there  can  not  be  as  much  as  9  tons  per  day  per 
man  taken  from  the  men  after  the  machine  no  more  men  shall  be  em- 
ployed after  such  machines  until  they  have  been  given  a  turn  sufficient 
to  give  each  man  9  tons,  and  whenever  machine  men  fail  to  load  9 
tons  other  machine  men  may  make  up  the  average,  and  if  they  fail 
to  do  so  other  men  may  be  employed  after  machines;  provided  this 
shall  not  apply  when  men  are  attending  funerals. 

The  mine  covered  by  this  agreement  has  7  feet  and  6  inches  of  clear 
coal.  The  agreement  appears  to  give  the  operator  all  the  coal  the 
machine  will  cut  and  to  prevent  him  from  overcrowding  his  mines 
with  men  to  reduce  the  individual  earnings  without  decrease  in  either 
total  pay  rolls  or  tonnage  cost.  The  machine  mining  rate  is  48  cents 
per  ton,  run  of  mine. 

The  seventh  miners'  district  agreement  says: 

Ninth.  The  company  shall  furnish  two  places  for  each  2  men  load- 
ing after  machines.  When  the  average  is  5  loaders  per  shift  for 
punching  machines  and  10  loaders  per  shift  for  cham  machines, 
the  company  shall  refrain  from  hiring  any  more  loaders  unless  after 
fair  trial  said  loaders  are  unable  or  shall  fail  to  load  the  capacity  of 
the  machine;  then  the  company  may  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
loaders  to  load  the  coal.  In  the  bottom  bench  at  Murphysboro  each 
machine  shall  have  3  loaders  per  shift. 

The  same  agreement,  referring  to  the  Murphysboro  low  coal,  says: 

Machine  gunner  and  helper,  20J  cents  per  ton;  shooter  and  loader, 
36^  cents  per  ton.  Ma(;liine  runners  and  helpers  shall  be  allowed  to 
load  coal  to  fill  the  deficiency  of  5  loaders,  and  the  turn  shall  be  kept 
on  the  machine,  and  this  shall  not  restrict  the  output  of  any  machine. 

Some  of  the  miners  interviewed  denied  that  in  fixing  the  number 
of  loaders  after  a  machine  there  was  any  intention  of  restricting  the 
output  of  the  machine,  and  this  is  doubtless  true  in  mines  with  less 
than  5  feet  of  clear  coal.  One  miner  whose  experience  had  been  long, 
but  practically  confined  to  veins  of  from  5  to  5^  feet,  said: 

We  limit  the  numlx^r  of  loaders  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  the 
nien,  not  to  decrease  the  output  either  of  the  madiine  or  the  mine. 
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They  could,  and  some  of  the  mine  managers  would,  pack  the  mines 
with  men  behind  these  machines  until  a  man  could  not  earn  $1  a  day 
as  a  loader.  We  have  got  to  protect  ourselves  and  we  do  it.  I  have 
never  known  a  case  where  an  operator  could  not  get  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  loaders  if  he  could  show  that  more  men  could  earn 
the  standard  of  daily  wages  behind  the  machine. 

Another  said: 

The  pick  machine  will  not  produce  a  hundred  tons  of  coal  per  day 
in  any  mine  under  7^  feet  without  killing  the  runner  in  two  years. 
Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them  work?  They  simply  shake  the  li^e  out 
of  a  man,  and  if  the  bit  or  pick  point  sticks  in  the  coal  and  won't  come 
out  then  it  is  the  machine  bed  that  strikes  instead  of  the  bit,  and 
the  runner  that  gets  the  punching  instead  of  the  coal.  Under  a  non- 
union test  in  one  mine  tney  got  84  tons  a  dav  for  six  days;  we  are 
Sving  them  90  in  the  same  mine  to-day.  They  had  in  a  St.  Clair 
>unty  mine  under  nonunion  conditions  4  machines  with  2  run- 
ners each  and  30  followers — that  is,  6  blasters  and  24  loaders — with 
a  stint  of  6  tons  of  coal  per  loader;  that  is,  144  tons  for  38  men,  or  3.8 
tons  per  man.  We  give  them  8  loaders  who  do  their  own  shooting 
and  timbering  and  load  10  tons  each ;  that  is,  10  men  in  a  crew,  80 
tons  output,  or  8  tons  per  man — ^more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  got 
under  nonunion  conditions.  Machine  work  was  always  stint  work 
in  Illinois  under  nbnunion  conditions,  and  if  we  give  them  twice  their 
own  stint  I  don't  see  why  they  should  call  it  restriction  of  output. 

The  complaint  about  restriction  of  machine  output  by  limiting  the 
number  of  loaders  to  a  machine  and  tons  per  loader  per  day  comes 
from  operators  in  coal  veins  exceeding  7  feet  in  thickness,  and  comes 
with  most  persistence  from  mines  where  the  coal  is  thickest. 

Prior  to  1900  some  of  the  local  unions  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
State  had  a  restriction  on  the  amount  of  work  or  earnings  of  each 
loader.  Miners  or  loaders  were  not  permitted  to  load  more  than 
5  cars  a  day,  and  in  the  Belleville  district  the  unions  restricted  their 
members  in  their  earning  power  to  a  limit  of  $2.50  a  day.  At  the 
State  convention  held  in  Springfield  in  1901  these  limits  were  all 
ordered  removed  and  a  notice  was  sent  out  that  members  could  load  as 
much  and  earn  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

The  Belleville  restriction  of  $2.50  a  day  applied  to  only  6  or  7 
mines  and  had  lasted  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  attention  of  the 
State  officials  was  called  to  it.  This  was  the  amount  and  limit,  as  the 
men  believed,  of  permissible  earnings  in  that  field.  It  was  all  they 
had  ever  been  allowed  to  earn  even  as  machine  runners  under  the 
nonunion  regime.  The  State  officials  attempted  to  stop  it  in  1901. 
The  miners  of  that  locality  could  have  earned  from  $3.50  to  $5  per 
day  for  the  miner  of  average  ability.  Exceptional  men  could  have 
earned  more. 

An  ex-president  of  the  State  miners'  union  said : 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  miners  believed  that  the  operators  would 
use  high  earnings  to  beat  down  the  mining  rate  in  the  conventions. 
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They  did  not  believe  that  District  12  was  strong  enough  to  uphold 
its  mining  rates  regardless  of  the  earning  power  of  me  men;  and 
they  did  not  understand  the  intricacies  of  the  scheme  which  was 
the  basis  of  District  12's  agreements — ^i.  e.,  that  the  rates  were  pri- 
marily made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  equalize  the  operators'  chances 
for  a  market,  and  that  the  high  earning  power  of  miners  in  any  local- 
ity would  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  this  basic  purpose. '  The 
State  officials  of  the  miners'  union  literally  preached  this  phase  of 
the  problem  to  the  rank  and  file  for  three  years  before  they  could 
inspire  enough  faith  in  the  scheme  to  prevent  deliberate  restriction  in 
some  places  to  maintain  rates.  There  has  been  less  and  less  complaint 
from  this  source  year  by  year.  The  restriction  on  the  number  of  cars 
is  to  equalize  turns,  and  has  for  its  cause  another  reason  from  the 
$2.60  limit  in  Belleville  district.  [See  under  '"  Equalization  of  turns," 
page  460.] 

Another  official  of  the  State  organization  said : 

When  the  limit  was  first  taken  off  (1901)  many  of  the  locals  and 
individual  members  did  not  immediately  give  unrestricted  production, 
for  the  reason  that  they  believed  increased  earnings  would  result  in 
reduction  of  price.  I  said  when  the  limit  was  first  taken  off,  but  do 
not  misunderstand  me  on  that.  The  State  organization  never  had 
and  never  sanctioned  a  limit  or  a  restriction.  There  is  not  and  never 
has  been  any  limits  or  restrictions  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois  except 
in  a  few  localities — a  few  mines.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
these  were  without  exception  in  the  thick-vein  mines,  and  were  put  on 
first  and  worst  in  the  localities  that  have  always  been  most  chronically 
nonunion.  In  1901  the  State  organization  ordered  these  locals  to  take 
off  the  limits.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  ever  sanctioned  it. 
Some  of  the  mines  in  the  Belleville  district  had  an  earning  limit  of 
$2.60  a  day,  and  [the  employees]  believed  it  was  all  the  operators  would 
permit  them  to  earn.  This  belief  was  based  upon  their  nonunion  expe- 
rience, not  union  experience.  Gradually  they  were  educated  out  of  this 
and  took  off  all  limit.  It  has  been  and  is  the  custom  of  some  operators 
to  bring  up  the  exceptional  earnings  of  an  exceptional  man  on  an  ex- 
ceptional aay  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  reduction  on  mining  price. 
One  man  brought  up  the  fact  that  one  ot  his  men  earned  $11  in  one 
day,  and  demanded  a  reduction.  The  operators,  however,  admit,  as  a 
body,  that  this  is  no  argument  for  a  reduction,  and  the  men  have 
ceased  to  fear  the  effect  of  high  earnings  by  a  few  men.  The  oper- 
ators admit  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  aCTeement  in  Illinois  is 
to  permit  every  operator  to  get  into  the  market  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  that  high-earning  capacity  of  men  in  one  locality  must  not 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  a  decrease  in  the  price  in  that  locality. 
Wliile  the  high  earning  is  still  used  as  an  argument  for  the  reduction 
of  all  rates  in  all  fields,  it  has  no  weight  in  Illinois  points  against  each 
other.  It  is  my  opinion  that  whatever  rastriction  still  exists  in  the 
machine  mines  is  entirely  individual,  and  results  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  conditions,  or  in  some  cases  is  the  result  of  the  preunion 
rushing.  AVlien  they  talk  about  70  runs  or  cuts  a  day  for  a  chain 
machine,  or  110  tons  for  a  punching  machine,  they  are  giving  in  these 
very  statements  the  reason  for  restriction.  Such  an  output  kept  up 
would  simply  kill  any  man.    The  punching  machine  simply  snakes 
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the  life  out  of  a  man,  and  run  at  that  rate  no  man  could  stand  it.  The 
chain  machine  is  nearly  as  bad  on  the  men,  though  in  a  different  way. 
In  good  coal  a  chain  machine  will  undercut  100  to  120  tons  in  eight 
hours;  this  will  generally  take  30  runs,  however  the  pencil  pushers 
in  the  oflSce  figure  it.  Putting  tons  of  output  on  white  paper  at  your 
desk  with  a  lead  pencil  and  putting  tons  of  coal  on  pit  cars  at  the 
face  of  the  workings  in  the  mine  are  two  separate  operations,  per- 
formed by  different  sets  of  men,  hired  for  different  purposes.  The 
chain  machine  at  30  cuts  in  a  7-foot  vein  will  produce  not  over  100 
tons  on  an  average,  and  the  punching  machines  will  produce,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  runner  who  wants  to  keep  his  liver  and  kidneys  located 
at  the  place  where  they  are  pictured  in  the  maps,  from  60  to  80  tons 
a  day.  When  they  tell  you  that  punching  machines  have  produced 
117  tons,  and  chain  machines  made  72  cuts,  the  answer  is  that  a  union 
man  expects  to  work  in  the  mines  and  live  until  he  gets  his  babies  into 
the  kindergarten  at  least,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  him  aspire  to  the 
high  school,  and  if  he  wants  to  commit  suicide  even  carbolic  acid  don't 
hurt  any  worse  than  dislocated  kidneys. 

In  this  connection  is  given  the  statement  of  a  nonunion  man  taken 
in  February,  1904 : 

I  worked  in  a  machine  mine  in  Sangamon  County  13i  years  ago. 
The  machine  was  a  punching  niachine — the  "Harrison,^'  I  believe. 
It  was  a  nonunion  mine.  There  was  a^  union  in  Springfield,  but  it 
did  not  control  any  mines,  I  guess;  I  never  knew  much  about  it.  We 
did  not  have  to  belong  to  work  any  place  in  those  days,  and  I  am  not 
working  in  coal  mines  now,  so  I  don  t  know  anything  about  unionism. 
The  machines  worked  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  when  the  air  com- 
pressor was  not  broken.  Coal  loaders  worked  only  in  daytime — that 
is,  the  machines  worked  twice  as  many  hours  as  the  loaders;  not,  of 
course,  with  the  same  men  or  runners.  The  machine  runners  were 
generally  great  big  negroes,  who  could  stand  the  racket.  '^Tien  the 
pick  of  the  machme  would  stick,  the  body  of  the  machine  would 
pound  the  runner.  That  was  what  the  "  coon  ''  was  there  for,  to  get 
the  licks  the  coal  did  not  catch.  Whenever  a  runner  would  "  quit  the 
biz  "  the  other  coons  would  explain  it  by  saying  "  his  guts  wasn't 
nailed  in."  In  the  morning  the  loaders  would  find  the  coal  all 
undercut  and  blasted,  and  then  their  work  began.  We  had  to  load 
13  tons  of  coal  in  a  day  or  quit ;  we  got  $1.75  a  day.  There  were  so 
many  breakdowns  of  the  air  compressor,  it  cost  so  much  to  run  the 
machines,  that  in  1890,  I  believe,  the  company  took  the  machines  out 
and  began  blasting  from  the  solid.  There  was  no  union  influence 
about  it.  I  was  in  the  mine  as  loader  when  the  machine  was  taken 
out,  and  if  there  was  a  union  man  in  the  mine  I  never  heard  of  it. 

In  the  national  convention  of  1904  the  Iowa  delegation,  being  from 
a  State  where  the  first  State  agreement  had  just  been  made  and  being 
fearful  of  their  power  to  control  piece  rates  under  an  unlimited  output, 
introduced  a  resolution  that  $3.50  per  day  should  be  the  maximum 
amount  a  miner  should  be  allowed  to  earn.  The  convention  voted  the 
resolution  down. 
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NT7MBEB  OF  BUNS. 

•Besides  restricting  the  number  of  loaders  to  a  machine,  it  is  also 
charged  that  local  unions  directly  restrict  output  of  the  machines  by 
restricting  the  machine  operator,  or  "  runner,"  or  "  cutter,"  as  he  is 
called,  to  a  limited  number  of  "  runs  "  to  be -made  in  a  turn  or  shift 
of  8  hours. 

That  local  lodges  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  Danville  did  re- 
strict the  number  of  runs  to  be  made  per  machine  per  day  or  night 
turn  to  16  is  practically  certain.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the 
restriction  the  records  of  one  of  the  plants  were  gone  over  so  far  as 
they  have  been  preserved  and  the  following  comparative  data 
secured.  The  table  is  a  transcript  from  the  books  of  a  mine  in  Ver- 
milion Coimty  operating  at  first  as  an  exclusively  machine  mine,  with  7 
machines  most  of  the  time.  Each  line  show^s  the  record  of  1  machine 
for  a  day  and  a  night.  The  machine  men  in  this  mine  always  worked 
by  the  day  and  never  on  the  10-cent  machine  differential  tonnage 
basis.  These  figures  are  given  by  the  operator  to  show  the  evidence 
of  a  union  limitation  to  16  cuts  per  machine  per  <jhift  on  day  work. 
The  machine  runners  were  paid  by  the  day. 

NUMBER  OF  RUNS  PER  SFIIFT  OF  A   MINE   IN  THE  DANVILLE  DISTRICT. 


Noxnber 

Number 

Date. 

of  runs, 

Bhi/t. 

of  runs, 
night 
shift. 

Union  or 
nonunion. 

ftemarks. 

Oct.  28,1896 

24 

25 

Nonunion.. 

Day  machines,  6.40  a.  m.  to  5.10  p.  m. 

26 

20 

Nonunion.. 

Day  machines,  6.40  a.  m.  to  5.10  p.  m. 

66 

48 

Nonunion.. 

Day  machines,  6.40  a.  m.  to  5.10  p.  m. 

70 

40 

Nonunion.. 

Day  machines,  6.40  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

21 

20 

Nonunion.. 

4 

24 

Nonunion.. 

11 

20 

Nonunion.. 

, 

Oot.31,180» 

63 

42 

Nonunion.. 

21 

84 

Nonunion.. 

60 

28 

Nonunion.. 

19 

16 

Nonunion.. 

Night  machine,  2  hours  lost  on  aooonnt  of 

rock. 
Night  machine,  8  hours  off. 

20 

14 

Nonunion.. 

26 

44 

Nonunion.. 

Sept.  1,1898 

43 

16 

Nonunion.. 

Night  machine,  8  hours  off. 

48 

46 

Nonunion.. 

40 

47 

Nonunion.. 

25 

24 

Nonunion.. 

17 

20 

Nonunion.. 

Day  machine,  sulphur  delay;  night  machine 
lost  30  minutes. 

•      16 

23 

Nonunion.. 

Day  machine,  3  hours  lost  from  rook  and 
moving  machine. 

Sept.  2,1890 

21 

20 

Nonunion.. 

20 

27 

Nonunion.. 

87 

23 

Nonunion.. 

28 

47 

Nonunion.. 

28 

46 

Nonunion.. 

40 

17 

Nonunion.. 

Night  machine,  2  hours  lost. 

16 

17 

Nonunion.. 

Night  machine.  2  hours  lost;  day  machine, 

bad  place,  rock. 
Day  machine,  1  hour  off. 

Oct.  8,18070 

22 

20 

Union 

16 

27 

Union 

Day  machine,  2  hours  off. 

17 

22 

Union 

Day  machine,  1  hour  off. 

20 

25 

Union 

Oct.  9, 1887 

27 

21 

Union 

29 

22 

Union 

13 

28 

Union 

Day  machine,  4  hours  lost. 

18 

80 

Union 

Day  machine,  2  hours  lost. 

•Beginning  of  unionism  in  mine. 
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NUMBER  OF  RUNS  PER  SHIFT  OF  A  MINE  IN  THE  DANVILLE  DISTRICT-Concluded. 

Number 

Number 

Date. 

of  runs, 
shi/t. 

of  runa. 

Union  or 
nonunion. 

Remarks. 

Oct.ll,18OT 

28 

81 

Union 

25 

15 

Union 

Night  machine,  4  hours  off. 

30 

84 

Union 

26 

22 

Union 

30 

29 

Union 

July  21, 1898 

13 

20 

Union 

Same  men  that  operated  theee  machines  In 
1896. 

16 

14 

Union 

18 

20!  Union 

21 

21     Union 

12 

12'  Union 

12 

17 

Union 

15 

21 

Union 

July  22, 1898 

22 

6 

Union 

Night  machine,  8  hours,  no  working  place 
Day  machine,  2  hours  off. 

16 

9 

Union 

20 

14 

Union 

17 

12 

Union 

14 

21 

Union 

22 

8 

Union 

21 

17 

Union 

Oct.  9, 1899 

11 

14     Union 

10 

19     Union 

20 

22  ;  Union 

13 
16 
11 
13 
17 
21 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

# 

Oct  10, 1899 

21 

11 

22 

Union 

10 
19 
14 
IV 
H 
11 
14 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

m 

Oct.  11, 1899 

14 

10 

16 

Union 

t 

17 
18 
17 
18 
IH 
17 
13 
.8 
0 
18 
17 
12 
15 
18 
18 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Oct.  13,1899 

4  hours  lost. 

> 

1  hour  lost 

Oct.  14, 1899 

14 

12 

16 

Union 

14 
10 
16 

12 
17 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

1  hour  lost. 

1  hour  lost. 

Machines  abandoned  November  14, 1899. 

The  manager  of  this  company  affirmed  that  the  local  union  had 
placed  a  limit  of  16  runs  in  8  hours  on  the  machine.  The  State 
officials  of  the  union  repeatedly  investigated  the  charges  and  claimed 
not  to  be  able  to  get  any  evidence  that  the  local  union  had  taken  any 
official  action  in  the  matter.  The  local  operators  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  a  position  t^  say  how  they  had  secured  their  information  as  to  the 
union's  action,  and  the  records  showed  nothing. 
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One  man  who  was  a  State  miners'  union  official  at  the  time  of  the 
trouble  made  the  following  statement  for  this  report: 

As  to  the  restriction  on  machine  runners  to  16  cuts  per  shift  in  the 
Danville  district,  the  State  officials  had  no  official  knowledge  of  it. 
It  was  charged  by  the  operators  that  it  was  an  agreed  limitation; 
the  machine  runners  claimed  that  the  character  of  the  coal  was 
changing,  that  there  was  more  sulphur  and  rock  the  farther  back  they 
got  Ih  the  vein,  and  this  was  admitted  to  be  true  by  the  operators,  but 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  account  for  the  enormous  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cuts  per  machine  per  shift.  The  miners'  officials, 
while  practically  convinced  of  restriction,  could  only  take  up  the  ex- 
cuse offered  by  the  men  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line.  In  other  words, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  union,  knowing  their  officers  to  be  opposed  to 
restriction,  kept  their  restrictive  agreements  to  themselves  and  con- 
cealed as  much  from  the  State  union  officials  as  from  the  operators. 

The  State  secretary  said : 

The  union  was  prepared  to  do  anything  possible  to  remedy  the  16- 
run  rule  of  the  machine  runners,  if  they  could  have  secured  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  made  by  the  union. 

Jfjocsil  miners  asserted  that  in  good  times  no  man  would  work  at 
the  pace  required  by  the  operators  in  1896,  and  that  the  machine 
runners  in  1896  would  not  have  done  it  if  they  had  not  been  driven  to 
it  by  fear  of  discharge  and  knowledge  that  there  was  no  work  to  be 
had  elsewhere. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  union  runners  cut  all  the  coal  the  men 
could  load,  and  hence  did  not  restrict  the  output,  but  they  would 
not  be  driven  to  cut  in  1  day  all  the  loaders  could  get  out  in  3  and 
be  laid  off  half  the  time  themselves.  The  foree  of  this  reply  is 
weakened  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  union  also  restricts  the 
number  of  loaders  who  dispose  of  the  machine's  output 

ICAOHINE  OUTPUT. 

The  question  of  output  in  tons  per  man  per  day  is  a  very  difficult 
one  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  a  record  is  kept  only  of  the  number 
of  days  the  shaft  is  in  operation,  together  with  total  tonnage  and  the 
number  of  miners  on  the  pay  roll. 

A  mine  with  200  miners,  operating  200  days,  would  represent 
40,000  days'  work  in  its  tonnage,  if  each  miner  worked  every  day  the 
shaft  was  running ;  but  when  it  is  not  known  how  many  days  any  of 
them  worked  it  is  impossible  to  be  exact  about  the  daily  output  per 
man.  Operators,  even  in  the  fields  where  men  lay  off  the  most,  assert 
that  the  percentage  of  absentees  day  after  day  will  not  exceed  10  per 
cent  and  rarely  reaches  5  per  cent,  so  that  with  these  allowances  for 
variation  at  least  a  good  idea  of  production  per  man  per  day  can  be 
secured. 
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In  the  case  of  one  mine  in  Vennilion  County,  the  following  table 
was  secured  by  taking  from  the  mine  records  the  men  wlio  worked 
s-t^adily  during  the  months  named;  that  is,  every  day  that  the 
machinery  ran.  When  the  union  period  is  .reached,  however,  there  is 
am  element  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  time  worked,  because  the  miners 
do  not  work  at  the  face  of  the  working  when  the  machinery  stops, 
and  the  machinery  must  stop  when  there  are  no  railroad  cars  to  load, 
when  anything  breaks,  etc.  These  stoppages  do  not  appear  in  the 
mine  book,  which  shows  all  the  days  when  the  machinery  was  operated 
for  any  part  of  the  day.  However,  this  table  has  in  it  a  minimum  of 
time  loss  and  a  minimum  of  uncertainty,  and  comes  very  near  showing 
the  actual  product  per  man  for  days  actually  worked  in  the  mine. 

The  table  represents  the  same  mine  operated  as  an  exclusively  ma- 
chine mine  under  nonunion  conditions,  as  an  exclusively  machine  mine 
under  union  conditions,  and  as  an  exclusively  hand  mine,  blasting 
the  coal  from  the  solid  wall  under  union  conditions. 

RECORD  OF  A  MINE  IN  VERMILION  COUNTY. 


Month. 

WorkinsT 
days  for 
month 
named. 

Tonnafire 
of  men 
working 

every 

day. 

Average 

tons  per 

man. 

Average 
tons  per 
man  per 
day  ac- 
tually 
worked. 

Remarks. 

April,  1897 

May,  1887 

25 

24 

25 

7 

28 
25 
23 
24 

IS* 
20 

21 

24 

15,096 
15,?i4 
15,472 
5,001 
17,212 

22,807 
10,207 
26,277 
80,149 
82,588 

199 

160.6 

162.5 

80.3 
208.5 
288.9 
206.6 
219 

84.1 
186.2 
147.4 
160.2 

5.66 
6.65 
6.10 
7.19 
8. 85 
9.36 
8.85 
9.12 
8.01 
6.81 
7.08 
6.67 

Exclusively  machine  mine;  nonunion 
conditions. 

Exclusively  machine  mine;  union  con- 

June,  18B7 

Jnly.l8e7 

October,  1897 

November,  1^7. . . 
M»y,l«o«         .   ... 

Jnne,  1898 

ditions  from  October,  1897. 

July,  1896 

May,  1908 

Exclusively  hand  mine;  union  condi- 

Jnne, 19QB 

Jaly,lflOB 

tions. 

The  experience  at  the  Niantic  mine,  which  is  in  the  fourth  inspec- 
tion  district,  in  Macon  County,  is  worth  noting  here  in  connection 
with  the  relative  productive  capacity  of  the  machine  in  mines  where 
blasting  from  the  solid  is  in  vogue.  The  Niantic  seam  is  5  feet  thick, 
fairly  hard  coal.  In  1898,  as  a  hand  mine.,  under  practically  non- 
unioR  conditions,  the  miners  produced  5.6  tons  of  coal  per  day,  at  40 
cents  per  ton.  In  1899  there  was  a  strike  of  9  months  to  unionize  the 
mine  and  bring  it  into  the  general  competitive  agreement.  The  com- 
pany put  in  electric  chain  machines,  at  37J  cents  per  ton.  The  union 
rate  with  the  7-cent  differential  deducted  would  give  42  cents  as  the 
maohine  rate  for  the  mine  at  the  time. 

In  1900,  under  practically  nonunion  conditions,  the  men  mined  3.88 
tons  per  man  per  day  with  machines,  at  the  37i-cent  rate.  In  1901 
the  mine  was  unionized  without  a  strike.  In  1902,  when  the  machinas 
had  been  discarded,  the  miners  produced  4.17  tons  a  day  by  hand, 
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shooting  from  the  solid,  at  the  union  rate  of  53  cents  a  ton.  It  is 
claimed  by  union  officials  that  the  Niantic  experience  proves  their 
contention  that  the  mining  machine  does  not  pay  either  miner  or 
operator  at  any  differential  or  at  any  mining  rate  in  any  but  the  thick 
veins  of  the  southern  field.  But  the  operator  says  that  "  the  machines 
at  Niantic  were  run  by  union  men  and  were  a  success  as  to  mining 
coal,  but  the  men  would  not  work  after  them  satisfactorily,  and  kept 
us  in  a  continual  turmoil  all  the  time,  and  finally  we  became  dis- 
gusted and  abandoned  the  machines." 

The  reports  of  the  Illinois  bureau  of  labor  statistics  contain 
accounts  of  the  introduction,  of  machinery  into  the  mines  from  the 
year  1882.  The  earlier  reports  show  the  experimental  character  of 
machine  mining,  and  there  are  many  references  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  machines  under  nonunion  conditions.  Passing  over  these 
experimental  years  and  coming  down  to  the  year  1888,  we  find  that 
the  machines  were  shifting  to  the  southern  end  of  the  State,  where 
thick  seams  and  good  roofs  made  them  safe  and  profitable,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  operators  in  the  northern  and  middle  fields  began  to 
abandon  the  machines.  There  was  no  unionism  to  speak  of  in  the 
southern  field,  and  what  existed  in  the  other  fields  had  not  formulated 
any  objection  to  the  machine.  This  does  not  mean  there  was  no  sen- 
timent or  feeling  about  a  matter  which  was  changing  the  personnel  of 
the  mines  and  of  the  industry.  In  1888  Mr.  Walton  Rutledge,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Illinois  mine  inspectors,  himself  an  old  coal  miner, 
having  at  once  the  confidence  of  the  operators  and  the  love  of  the 
miners,  said : 

The  older  miners  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  machines,  and  they  can 
not,  perhaps,  be  blatned  for  it,  as  it  takes  young  and  strong  men  to  run 
the  machines  and  load  the  coal.  The  only  places  for  the  older  miners 
in  a  machine  gang  is  timbering  and  blasting,  and  as  it  requires  only 
one  timberman  and  one  blaster  for  each  machine,  out  of  a  gan^  of 
eleven  or  twelve  men,  there  is  not  much  room  for  the  old  miner. 
Large  numbers  of  old  miners  have  gone  to  other  districts  where 
machines  are  not  used,  and  as  it  does  not  require  ^o  many  men  to 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  coal  with  the  machines  as  where  mining 
is  done  by  hand  fewer  men  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Rutledge  was,  however,  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the 
machine.    He  says : 

The  coal  seams  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  in  the  [then]  fourth  district,  are 
very  well  situated  for  the  use  of  mining  machines,  having  a  good  roof 
and  fire  clay.  Mining  machines  have  Uh^ii  introduced  into  four  of  the 
largest  mines  during  the  year — Nos.  6  and  8 — owned  bv  the  Consoli- 
dated Coal  Company,  the  Wilmington  and  Springfield  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  the  Illinois  Fuel  Company.  As  mining  progresses  and 
new  shafts  are  opened  more  machines Vill  be  introduced,  as  the  coal 
can  be  mined  much  cheaper  by  the  machines  and  brought  out  in 
better  condition  for  the  market;  more  lump  coal  is  produced,  and  the 
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coal  is  in  better  condition  to  withstand  transportation  and  storage,  as 
less  powder  is  used  to  brin^  down  the  coal  with  machine  mining  than 
by  hand  mining.  In  machine  mining  the  working  places  are  gen- 
erally in  a  better  condition  as  regards  safety  and  ventilation,  as  com- 
pressed air  is  carried  up  to  the  face  of  the  working  places  as  a  motive 
power  for  the  machines,  and,  exhausting  into  the  air,  keeps  these 
places  in  a  healthy  condition;  blasting  is  mostly  done  at  night  or 
after  the  machine  men  have  done  their  work  in  undermining  the  coal; 
and  where  the  various  branches  of  labor  in  machine  mining  are  prop- 
erly systematized  it  is  never  necessary  to  have  men  working  in 
powder  smoke.  In  each  branch  of  lalJor  in  machine  mining  each 
man  becomes  skilled  in  the  department  to  which  he  is  assigned;  con- 
sequently, timbering,  track  laying,  and  blasting  are  done  in  a  safer 
and  more  systematic  manner,  less  timber  is  used,  and  the  hauling 
roads,  rooms,  and  entries  kept  in  a  safer  condition,  as  each  timberman 
is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  district. 

The  inspector  in  the  St.  Clair  County  district  said  (1888)  : 

On  account  of  the  abundance  of  coal  and  its  proximity  to  the  sur- 
face competition  has  become  so  keen  as  to  necessitat-e  the  study  of 
rigid  economy  in  its  production  in  order  to  enable  the  operators  to 
put  the  coal  on  the  market  at  the  present  low  prices.  With  a  view  to 
this,  mining  machine^s  have  been  and  are  being  introduced  into  the 
larger  mines,  so  as  to  furnish  adequate  means  of  producing  cheap 
coal. 

There  are  in  the  district  17  machine  mines,  with  18  air  compressors, 
98  mining  machines,  3G  air  drills,  and  about  67  patent  hand  drills, 
employing,  altogether,  1,854  men,  as  cutters,  helpers,  blasters,  tim- 
bermen,  loaders,  etc.,  receiving  wages  varving  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
per  day;  or  4^,  4 J,  and  5  cents  per  foot  for  cutters;  3,  3^,  and  3^ 
cents  per  foot  for  machine  helpei-s;  11,  llj,  and  13  cents  per  ton  for 
loading  the  coal. 

Since  the  introduction  of  machine  mining  a  better  system  of  work- 
ing has  been  established,  and  a  demand  thus  created  for  skilled  ma- 
chinists, cutters,  blasters,  timbermen,  etc.,  and  a  stricter  supervision 
of  the  work  has  been  provided  for.  One  of  the  most  notable  advan- 
tages of  this  system  is  the  permanent  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  timbering  the  working  places  by  men  who  are  trained  to 
this  especial  work.  It  is  their  duty  to  carefully  inspect  that  portion 
of  the  mine  under  their  charge  and  to  secure  all  unsafe  roof;  also  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  rooms  and  entries  before  allowing  other 
workmen  to  enter. 

\V^hile  going  through  thcvse  mines  I  have  observed  that  the  props 
are  more  judiciously  placed  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  one 
with  the  idea  that  the  timbermen  fully  understand  the  responsibility 
of  their  positions,  and  also  the  principles  of  timbering,  which  knowl- 
edge is  tne  result  of  experience  and  observation. 

When  a  miner  has  charge  of  a  room  and  is  being  paid  by  the  bushel 
it  often  happens  that  he  becomes  so  intent  on  getting  out  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  that  he  neglects  to  prop  his  place  until  he  has  finished 
loading  a  car,  drilling  a  hole,  or  throwing  back  slack ;  and  such  a  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  miner  too  often  results  in  his  death.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  accidents  resulting  from  negligence  on  the 
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part  of  the  miner,  we  can  readily  see  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  training  a  special  set  of  men  to  take  charge  of  the  timbering, 
holding  them  re^sponsible  for  the  security  of  the  working  places. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  this  system,  accidents  from  falling  coal 
and  roof  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  men  employed  exclusively  for  blasting  are  the  most  experienced 
miners  that  can  he  found.  It  is  their  duty  to  handle  all  powder 
brought  into  the  mine,  make  cartridges,  and  fire  the  shots.  ThCvSe  men 
become  experts  as  blasters,  gauging  the  shots  with  such  precision  as  to 
obtain  the  very  best  results  with  a  ffiven  quantity  of  powder,  thereby 
securing  economy  in  time,  coal,  and  powder.  The  danger  which  ac- 
companies the  handling  of  explosives  is  also  diminished  by  this 
method,  because  the  powder  is  intrusted  to  fewer  men,  and  to  those 
only  who  understand  both  the  uses  and  dangers  of  it. 

The  drillers  are  furnished  with  air  drills  or  patent  hand  drills,  with 
which  they  are  expected  to  drill  a  certain  number  of  holes  of  a  given 
depth  during  the  day.  The  common  way  of  drilling  holes  is  by  the 
"  cnum  "  drill,  by  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  drill  a  round 
hole.  Generally  a  three-cornered  hole  is  made,  which  is  very  objec- 
tionable, because  if  the  hole  is  perfectly  round  it  will  present  a  uni- 
form surface  to  the  pressure,  retaining  a  blast  until  its  force  is  fullv 
developed.  With  a  three-cornered  hole  the  pressure  on  the  sides  is 
concentrated  at  the  corners,  which,  being  required  to  retain  more  than 
their  share  of  the  pressure,  give  way,  permitting  the  explosive  gases 
to  escape  before.the  force  is  fully  developed  and  thus  produce  only  a 
large  amount  of  smoke.  By  the  introduction  of  hand  drilling  ma- 
chines a  cheaper  and  better  hole  has  been  secured.  The  hole,  being 
perfectly  round,  requires  less  powder,  as  it  retains  the  explosive  gases 
until  their  power  is  fully  developed. 

In  1889  machines  were  abandoned  in  7  mines  and  installed  in  4,  the 
latter  all  in  the  southern  field.  The  State  Bureau  of  Labor  says 
(1889,  page  xiv): 

Without  going  into  the  particular  motives  for  abandoning  the  use 
of  machines  the  fact  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  they  are  not  equally 
successful,  or  profitable  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  mechanical  processes 
as  at  present  developed,  can  not  evervwhere  be  substituted  for  the  old 
methods  of  mining.  In  certain  localities  the  coal  can  be,  and  usually 
is,  obtained  by  blasting  from  the  solid  wall,  without  undermining  at 
all,  and  while  there  are  some  disadvantages  in  this  method,  it  is  pos- 
sible they  can  be  so  far  obviated  or  offset,  by  mechanical  processes  in 
blasting,  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  even  below  that  secured 
by  the  undercutting  machine. 

A  most  careful  examination  of  pay  rolls  of  mining  companies  was 
made  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1890.  The  pay  rolls 
examined  were  those  extending  from  May,  1888,  to  April,  1889,  both 
inclusive.  One  of  the  mines  investigated  was  a  machine  mine  in  Mad- 
ison County  belonging  to  one  of  the  companies  complaining  of  restric- 
tion. The  summary  of  conditions  in  1888-89  shows  a  production  of 
4.8  tons  per  day  per  man.  The  output  of  the  same  mine  in  1899 — 
Ihat  is^  10  years  later  and  during  the  life  of  the  first  annual  joint 
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agreement  with  the  union — ^was  7.3  tons  per  miner  oa  a  mine-rua 
basis ;  and  if  screened  coal  be  taken  as  a  basis,  since  it  is  not  known 
what  the  basis  was  in  1888,  it  is  found  that  the  product  was  6.46  tons; 
per  day  per  man  in  1899,  as  against  4.8  tons  under  nonunion  condi- 
tions. In  1888-89  the  men  worked  by  the  day ;  in  1899  by  the  tOTi,  at 
113  cents  a  ton,  machine  rate.  In  1902  at  the  same  mine  the  output 
per  man  per  day  was  6.9  tons  on  run-of-mine  basis  at  a  42-ca&i 
machine  rate,  under  union  conditions. 

The  Illinois  report  for  1890  gives  the  results  for  three  pay  rolls  in 
the  La  Salle  field,  2  for  hand  mines  and  1  for  a  machine  mine.  Thes 
machine  mine  showed  an  output  of  2.42  tons  per  man  per  day,  and  the^ 
hand  mines  3.35  for  one  and  3.98  for  the  other,  each  mine  being  in  a^ 
5.5-foot  vein  of  coal  with  conditions  practically  identical.  In  both 
the  hand  mines  the  coal  was  undercut  with  a  pick  and  was  not  shot 
from  the  solid.    In  this  connection  the  report  says :  * 

In  this  field,  however,  and  in  this  seam  it  appears  that  the  output 
per  man  is  materially  less  from  the  machine  mine  than  from  the 
mines  where  the  old  methods  prevail.  The  men  in  machine  mines 
who  are  counted  as  corresponding  with  the  coal  miners  in  other  mines 
are  those  only  who  perform  corresponding  functions,  and  include  the 
cutters  or  machine  operators,  the  blasters,  timbermen,  helpers,  and 
loaders;  that  is,  those  only  whose  labor  contributes  to  the  delivery  of 
the  coal  on  pit  cars  and  the  keeping  of  the  working  places  in  a  safe 
condition.  It  does* not  follow,  however,  that  because  the  per  capita 
product  is  less  in  the  machine  mine  that  the  process  is  not  profitable, 
lor  the  reason  that  the  per  capita  earnings  of  the  machine  men  are 
also  materially  less  than  those  of  coal  miners  proper. 

The  product  per  man  per  day  is,  however,  not  the  same  question  as 
the  work  done  by  each  machine  per  day. 

The  restriction  on  the  output  of  the  machine  is  local,  and  sometimes 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  when  real  it  is  much  more  severe  in 
some  localities  than  others.  One  company,  operating  a  number  of 
mines  in  what  may  be  called  the  machine  belt  of  the  Illinois  coal  field, 
reports  as  follows : 

Prior  to  the  miners'  strike  of  1897  there  was  no  union  in  Illinois 
except  in  the  extreme  northern  point,  known  as  the  third  vein  and 
Streator  fieldjs,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  restriction  known ;  but 
since  1897  and  since  the  8-hour  day  has  been  allowed  the  miners  fixed 
the  mining  rate  high  enough  to  allow  of  a  restriction,  and  have  main- 
tained it  since  that  time.  With  punching  machine,  each  machine  pro- 
duced 115  tons  per  day,  prior  to  strike  of  1897,  in  10  hours.  Since 
then  they  produce  an  average  of  70  tons  in  an  8-hour  workday.  The 
union  limits  the  number  of  loaders  or  miners  that  shall  follow  a 
machine  in  some  of  our  mines  to  7,  and  the  machine  is  only  allowed 
to  produce  10  tons  per  day  for  each  of  7  men.  That  is,  the  machine 
runner  and  helper  are  restricted  as  to  the  tonnage  they  shall  produce, 
and  the  miner  is  restricted  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  he  shall  load. 
Thes^  jrestrictiops  are  enforced  by  the  imposition  of  fines  and  by  sus- 
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pension  from  the  union  or  from  work  done  by  the  union.  It  is  done, 
the  unionists  declare,  to  furnish  work  for  the  unemployed  and  to  pre- 
vent a  feared  reduction  in  piece  price.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is 
worse  now  than  before  they  got  control  and  forced  the  restrictions. 
However,  they  were  not  then  paid  on  a  mine-run  tonnage  basis,  but  by 
the  day. 

At  this  limit  of  70  tons  and  7  miners  there  would  be  9  men,  in- 
cluding the  runner  and  his  helper,  to  produce  70  tons  per  day,  or  a 
daily  output  of  7.78  tons  per  man  per  day. 

8XJMMABT  BEGABDINa  MACHINES  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  machine  differential  on  hand  mining  is  less  in  Illinois  than  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  hence  there  is  not  as  great  an  inducement  to 
use  the  machine  in  Illinois  as  there  is  in  the  latter  two  States. 

Machines  were  unprofitable  in  the  thin  veins  and  were  shifting  to 
the  southern  field  before  the  incoming  of  the  union,  while  in  the  Dan- 
ville district  machines  were  tried  and  taken  out  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mine  workers,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  roof,  and  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  clay.  Improvements,  however,  have  been 
made  in  machines  and  motive  power  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  a 
wider  differential,  machine  mining  could  be  made  more  generally 
profitable  than  hand  mining. 

Pick  machines  seem  to  be  producing  a  greater  output  than  they  Bid 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  union,  although  this  may  be  partly 
explained  by  improvements  in  the  machine  and  the  motive  power. 

The  practice  of  "  shooting  from  the  solid,"  which  was  introduced 
under  the  pressure  of  low  prices,  produces  more  mine-run  coal  for 
equal  work  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  larger  sizes  than  under- 
cutting. The  Mine  Workers'  Union  will  not  undercut  the  coal  by 
hand  where  shooting  from  the  solid  now  exists  and  will  not  accept 
the  lump  coal  method  of  payment,  which  would  discourage  shooting 
from  the  solid.  Consequently,  the  only  way  the  operator  can  get  his 
coal  undercut  is  by  putting  in  the  machine.  The  machine  in  the  thin 
veins,  worked  by  the  pillar-and-room  system,  does  not  produce  a 
sufficient  additional  amount  of  larger  sizes  to  make  the  machine  prof- 
itable as  against  hand  mining,  even  when  the  differential  of  7  cents 
is  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  thick  veins  of  the  southern  fields 
the  additional  lump  coal,  added  to  the  7-cont  differential,  leaves  a 
margin  of  profit  which  permits  the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand 
mining.  This  margin,  however,  tends  to  disappear  in  mines  where 
the  undercuttings,  or  "  bug  dust,"  include  fire  clay,  which  the  miners 
insist  on  loading  with  the  coal.  In  the  Danville  thick-vein  district 
the  differential  is  10  cents,  but  there  are  additional  disadvantages 
which  the  machine  encounters  in  bug  dust,  sulphur,  and  the  nature  of 
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the  roof,  and  these,  added  to  limitations  on  output,  have  practically 
driven  the  machine  from  the  field. 

While  undercutting  by  machinery  should  produce  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  larger  sizes  of  coal  than  blasting  from  the  solid,  the  opera- 
tors claim  that  best  results  from  the  machine  are  not  secured  because 
they  are  not  free  to  select  their  workmen,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully 
imder  "waiting  list"  (p.  458).  The  miners  reply  that  it  was  the 
operators  themselves  who  filled  the  mines  with  unskilled  and  ignorant 
immigrants,  and  that  the  imion  could  not  pick  its  members,  but  had  to 
take  in  and  protect  those  whom  the  operators  had  already  employed. 

The  differential  on  the  chain  machine,  which  is  the  more  produc- 
tive machine,  is  the  same  in  Illinois  as  on  the  pimching  machine, 
while  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  2.6  to  4.6  cents  greater. 
Therefore  the  use  of  the  chain  machine  is  of  less  advantage  to  the 
operators  in  Illinois  than  to  operators  in  the  other  States. 

Loading  bug  dust  injures  the  usefulness  of  the  machine,  especially 
in  counties  where  horse  backs  of  fire  clay  abound. 

The  machine  runner  or  cutter  receives  very  little  more  pay  than  the 
loader,  which,  considering  the  peculiarly  exhausting  character  of  his 
work,  does  not  encourage  the  employment  of  the  most  capable  men. 
When  paid  by  the  ton  the  machine  runner  is  paid  only  for  the  ton- 
nage loaded,  and  this  is  limited  as  follows : 

The  number  of  loaders  is  limited.  This  is  not  a  restriction  in  veins 
under  5^  feet,  but  becomes  such  in  thicker  veins. 

The  number  of  tons  loaded  by  each  loader  is  practically  limited  in 
the  thicker  veins  to  9  or  10  tons. 

The  limit  is  most  severe  on  chain  machines,  whose  output  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  pick  machines. 

On  chain  machines  also  the  number  of  runs  was  formerly  limited 
to  sixteen  at  Danville,  where  runners  were  paid  by  the  day.  In 
other  fields  there  has  been  no  specific  limit  on  runs,  but  the  output  of 
the  machine  is  limited  to  the  restricted  number  of  tons  loaded  by  the 
restricted  number  of  loaders. 

The  restrictions  on  runs  were  all  imposed  by  certain  local  unions 
in  southern,  or  thick-vein  fields,  but  the  State  organization  ordered 
them  removed  in  1901.  Local  unions  rescinded  the  restrictions,  but 
individuals  continue  them  through  common  sentiment. 

The  miners  justify  the  limits  placed  on  the  number  of  loaders  by 
their  desire  to  permit  each  loader  to  secure  a  fair  day's  work  and  to 
prevent  overcrowding  the  mines  and  reducing  earnings,  of  which  they 
had  bitter  experience  under  nonunion  conditions.  Where,  as  in  cer- 
tain localities,  a  limit  was  placed  on  the  number  of  tons  or  on  the 
earnings  of  each  loader,  it  was  contended  that  operators  would  cite 
high  earnings  in  order  to  reduce  the  tonnage  rates,  but  this  contention 
H.  Doa  734,  68-2 29 
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is  being  abandoned,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  basis  of  competitive 
equality  protects  the  rates. 

Miners  justify  the  limits  on  the  number  of  runs  and  the  amount  of 
undercutting  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  work.  They  say  that 
under  former  competitive  conditions  miners  worked  harder  than  any 
man  should  be  compelled  to  work  in  justice  to  his  health  and  his 
family,  and  that  even  without  official  restriction  on  output  they  will 
naturally  protect  themselves  against  such  unreasonable  rushing,  if 
they  can. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Illinois  joint  agreement  requires  all  mines 
to  be  placed  on  a  competitive  equality  in  the  markets,  and  this,  when 
applied  to  the  thick  veins  where  machines  can  be  used,  requires  not 
only  a  smaller  differential  than  is  granted  in  other  States,  but  also 
various  restrictions  on  the  machines  themselves,  and  greater  on  the 
chain  than  on  the  pick  machine,  else  the  hand  mines  in  the  thinner 
veins  would  be  shut  out  from  the  market.  Yet  the  operators  in  the 
thick  veins  concede  that,  all  things  considered,  they  are  in  a  better 
position  than  they  were  under  the  destructive  competition  before  the 
present  system  was  established. 

Since  the  matter  has  been  brought  up  in  joint  conferences  the  oper- 
ators have  taken  action  as  a  body  to  remedy  grievances  which  caused 
the  unions  to  impose  restrictions;  and  State  and  local  officials  of  the 
mine  workers  have  used  their  influence  to  remove  the  restrictions, 
with  the  result  that  friction  from  this  cause  is  being  somewhat 
reduced,  as  shown  by  local  increases  in  the  number  of  loaders  to  each 
machine  with  an  increasing  number  of  runs,  and  especially  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  marketable  coal  in  the  mine  run. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  TURNS. 

In  the  foregoing  sections,  treating  of  the  machine  question,  it 
appears  that  the  equalization  of  turns  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  output  of  machines  is  restricted,  though  not  designed  for  that 
purpose.  Since,  however,  equalization  of  turns  prevails  in  pick 
mines  as  well  as  machine  mines,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  and  its 
bearing  on  output  will  be  taken  up  apart  from  the  treatment  of 
machines. 

The  Illinois  agreement  contains  the  following  sections: 

Twenty-eighth.  The  operator  shall  st»e  that  an  equal  turn  is  offered 
each  miner,  and  that  he  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same. 
The  check  weighman  shall  keep  a  turn  bulletin  for  the  turn  keeper's 
guidance.  The  drivers  shall  l)e  sul)ject  to  whomever  the  mine  man- 
ager shall  designate  as  turn  keeper  in  pursuance  hereof. 

In  mines  where  there  is  both  hand  and  machine  mining  an  equal 
turn  shall  mean  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each  man  in  the 
machine  part  of  the  mine,  and  approximately  the  same  turn  to  each 
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man  doing  hand  work;  but  not  necessarily  the  same  to  each  hand 
miner  as  to  each  man  working  with  the  machine. 

The  subdistrict  agreements  are  as  a  rule  silent  upon  the  subject,  as 
most  of  the  Illinois  mines  have  free  turns,  or  an  unlimited  turn  sys- 
tem. That  is  to  say,  where  each  man  can  get  all  the  cars  he  wants  to 
load  he  has  no  objection  to  other  men  wanting  and  getting  more. 
The  third  vein  subagreement  in  Illinois  says : 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  closed  room  or  room  driven  for  air,  or  when 
an  unlimited  turn  prevails,  no  miner  shall  have  a  "  free  turn,"  either 
day  or  night,  or  more  than  his  share  of  cars. 

The  equality  of  opportunity  in  the  mines,  or  of  "turn,"  which 
means  number  of  cars  brought  to  the  face  of  a  miner's  working  place 
in  a  given  time,  is  one  of  the  "  sticking  points  "  with  a  miner.  His 
education  upon  this  point  dates  from  years  ago  when,  under  a  system 
of  "  truck-stores  "  or  "  company  houses,"  it  is  claimed  the  miner  who 
did  not  live  in  a  company  house  or  deal  at  the  company  store,  or  some 
store  where  the  company  got  a  commission  on  sales,  did  not  get 
enough  cars  to  fill  during  the  day  to  pay  him  for  going  into  the  mine. 
There  have  been  times  in  Illinois,  and  elsewhere,  when  a  miner  would 
staj"  all  day  in  a  mine  and  never  get  a  pit  car  to  load.  Discrimination 
against  individuals  in  the  matter  of  "  turns  "  was  used  to  drive  men 
who  had  been  active  in  strikes,  or  organizations,  out  of  the  mines.  It 
was  more  subtle,  more  eflfective,  and  less  likely  to  become  public  than 
a  blacklist.  Moreover,  the  pit  boss  could  use  it  to  "  get  even  "  with 
men  personally  distasteful  to  him.  One  acquainted  with  the  abuses 
of  "  turns  "  practiced  upon  miners  in  former  years  can  not  wonder 
that  those  abuses  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the  jniners  very  un- 
compromising on  this  point.  Overcrowding  of  mines  and  the  advent 
of  the  "  tonnage  getter,"  added  to  the  old  objections  to  free  turns, 
make  it  difficult  for  the  average  miner  to  see  that  he  is  not  surrender- 
ing his  opportunity  to  live  to  the  mere  whim  or  like  or  dislike  of  a 
mine  manager  or  a  pit  boss,  when  he  surrenders  his  right  to  equal 
turns  of  pit  cars  in  a  mine. 

The  Indiana  bituminous  coal  field  agreement  does  not  mention  the 
subject  of  turns.  In  the  Indiana  block  fields  the  operators  agree 
"  also  to  give  each  miner  as  near  as  possible  an  equal  turn  of  cars,  and 
not  to  allow  any  day  hands  to  load  coal  on  idle  days." 

The  Ohio  subdistrict  agreements  have  in  substance  the  following, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Hocking  Valley  district  agreement,  but 
which  is  copied  without  essential  modification  in  all  agreements: 

SECTION  I — TURNS. 

There  shall  be  no  free  turns  allowed  to  either  rooms  or  entries.  The 
entries  shall  be  driven  as  fast  as  operators  desire  or  conditions  per- 
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mit,  but  in  no  case  shall  entry  miners  be  allowed  more  cars  per  week 
than  room  miners,  and  at  least  once  each  two  weeks  the  turn  shall  be 
made  uniform  for  the  time  previously  worked.  If,  however,  the  reg- 
ular turn  will  not  allow  cars  enougli  to  drive  the  entries  as  fast  as 
desired,  the  operators  shall  increase  the  number  of  miners  in  each 
entry,  so  that,  by  giving  to  each  the  reo;ular  turn,  the  entries  shall  be 
driven  as  fast  as  2  miners  could  do  with  full  work.  If,  however,  the 
room  men  decline  to  take  their  place  in  the  entries  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  operators,  then  the  entrj^  men  shall  have  free  turns  until 
the  entries  are  driven  the  required  length.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing 
to  prevent  fast  turns. 

The  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  agreement  simply  says,  "  that  there  be, 
as  near  as  possible,  a  uniform  turn  kept  in  all  mines." 

In  what  is  known  as  Ohio  subdistrict  5,  Pittsburg  vein,  the  last 
clause  of  the  general  agreement,  which  refers  to  fast  turns,  is  omitted, 
and  the  agreement  for  the  sixth  Ohio,  or  Cambridge,  district  forbids 
fast  turns.    The  latter  agreement  is,  in  full,  as  follows: 

4.  That  no  miner  be  permitted  to  load  double  turn  or  free  turn 
under  any  circumstances,  and  there  shall  be  no  fast  turn,  except  when 
one  or  two  cars  are  needed  to  clean  up  a  place  for  the  machine.  The 
l)rovision  regarding  fast  turn  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  in  such  case. 
There  shall  be  an  equal  turn  kept  throughout  the  mme,  and  all  dif- 
ferences between  entries  be  equalized  once  each  week,  in  case  of  loader 
being  idle  on  account  of  a  fall  of  slate,  no  cutting,  or  breakdown  of 
machinery  or  other  unavoidable  circumstance,  that  he  receive  his  turn 
for  lost  time. 

This  effort  to  keep  even  turns,  or  equality  of  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce coal  in  the  mines,  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  that  of 
re^stricting  the  number  of  cars  a  man  may  load  in  a  shift  so  as  to 
curtail  earnings  or  limit  the  output  of  a  machine. 

In  seeking  even  turns  the  miners  do  not  intend  to  restrict  the  output 
of  a  mine.  In  Illinois  the  general  understanding  is  that  the  turns 
shall  be  evened  up  after  each  pay  day,  that  is  twice  a  month.  With 
most  operators  this  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  most  district  officials 
permit  many  operators  to  let  an  accidental  unevenness  of  turns  go 
over  to  the  next  month.  This  is  where  there  is  every  confidence  that 
final  justice  will  be  done,  and  that  there  is  no  intentional  discrimina- 
tion or  permanent  purpose  of  getting  the  easiest  coal  out  first. 

In  Oct/Ober,  1903,  there  was  a  turn  limit  of  35  cars  (2,500  pounds 
to  the  car)  for  two  weeks,  that  is  17J  cars  per  week,  in  the  Virden 
field.  This  was  done,  as  it  was  claimed  by  the  union,  because  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  mines.  There  were  25  mules  in  the  mine.  The 
possible  output  was  divided  by  the  number  of  men  and  each  man 
allowed  to  do  that  much  and  no  more,  to  the  end  that  each  might 
have  enough  to  live  on  until  some  of  the  miners  could  get  elsewhere. 

In  the  Auburn  mine  there  was  a  limit,  put  on  officially  by  the 
local  union,  of  5  cars  (3,500  to  4,100  pounds  to  the  car)  for  each  man 
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per  day.  If  each  man  got  and  loaded  his  5  cars  this  would  give 
the  total  hoisting  possibilities  of  the  mine.  The  State  union  officials 
got  the  local  to  take  the  limit  oflF,  as  they  had  been  promised  an 
evening  up  of  the  turns  without  this  limit.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
union  rescinded  its  action  one  man  got  IG  cars  and  another  2  cars  the 
same  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  whether  officially  or  unofficially, 
5  cars  again  became  the  limit  in  Auburn.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
limit  is  still  unofficial  at  that  point,  though  at  Chatham  there  is  an 
official  limit  of  5  cars.  In  the  Virden  mines  when  one  set  of  men  get 
too  far  ahead  of  the  others  they  are  laid  off  by  the  local  union  until 
the  turn  is  evened  up. 

The  effort  to  even  turns  among  the  miners  in  mines  where  there  are 
more  men  than  there  is  work,  or  where  the  lay  of  the  mine  is  such 
that  certain  parts  of  it  are  more  advantageously  worked  than  others, 
produces  an  undoubted  restriction  of  output.  In  whatever  way  it 
may  be  regarded,  the  result  is  the  same.  AMien  the  unions  divide  the 
total  capacity  of  the  mine  by  the  number  of  miners — say,  a  mine  of 
2,200  tons  daily  capacity,  employing  250  miners — and  the  limit  is  put 
at  5  cars  of  3,500  pounds  each  per  8  hours'  shift,  they  seem  to  provide, 
and  on  the  face  of  it  do  provide,  against  restriction  of  output,  and  only 
divide  up  the  work,  which,  under  the  subdistrict  agreement,  they 
have  a  right  to  do.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
give  each  miner  the  same  number  of  cars  each  day,  and  hence  impos- 
sible to  get  out  the  full  capacity  imder  an  even-turn  basis  controlled 
by  the  union  because  of  the  refusal  to  permit  any  one  man  to  do  more 
than  his  daily  pro  rata.  Nor  is  the  matter  remedied  when  the  mine 
manager  tries  to  regulate  the  turn ;  he  can  not  get  as  much  coal  away 
from  the  more  distant  facings,  or  from  the  entry,  or  drive,  along 
which  the  mule  track  is  upgrade  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  or  from 
places  which,  for  any  other  reason,'  are  difficult  of  access,  as  he  can 
from  more  favorably  situated  portions  of  the  mine  (see  underground 
plat  of  mine  below).  Wlien,  therefore,  to  rush  the  production  of  the 
mine  and  show  great  tonnage  for  a  few  days,  he  overworks  the 
easy,  near,  or  more  accessible  places  until  the  miners  in  such  places 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  others  in  "  cars  "  or  tons  produced,  he 
must  for  the  next  few  days,  if  he  seeks  to  keep  the  turns  even, 
take  the  coal  from  the  facings  more  difficult  of  access  and  there- 
fore necessarily  show  slower  tonnage.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  or  does 
not  show^  any  disposition  to  even  up  the  turns,  then  the  men  who  have 
the  high  output  are  laid  off  by  the  union  until  the  turn  is  evened  up, 
which,  while  producing  no  greater  restriction  in  the  long  run,  does  it 
more  drastically. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  some  mine  managers,  anxious  to  make 
immediate  records  as  "  tonnage  getters,"  want  to  deplete  the  best 
spots  in  the  mine  first,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  men  at  work  in 
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other  parts  of  the  mine.     As  one  miner  puts  it,  "  Our  greatest  trouble 
comes  from  the  professional  tonnage  getter  among  managers,  mana- 
gers who  insist  on  eating  their  pie  first.     He  is  a  new  development, 
but  he  is  here." 
The  State  officials  denv  that  restricted  turns  mean  anv  more  than 


Underground  plat — showing;  plan  of  room-and-pillar  work. 

the  words  of  the  State  agreement.     If  a  man  is  out  of  the  mine,  or  if 
he  does  not  want  his  pro  rata,  he  misses  his  turn,  and  there  is  xio 
evening  up  to  be  done. 
The  State  secretary  said : 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  fill 
his  share  of  pit  cars,  and  by  this  we  mean  that  he  shall  have  his  right- 
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ful  number  and  at  such  intervals  as  will  enable  him  to  use  them. 
There  are  pit  bosses  in  this  State  who  will  keep  a  man  whom  thev 
don't  like,  or  who  is  working  a  bad  part  of  the  mine,  without  cars  all 
day  until  a  half  hour  before  quitting  time  and  then  send  him  his  full 
quota,  contending  that  thereby  he  has  been  offered  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  load  an  even  turn  of  cars.  Pit  bosses  who  resort  to  this  or 
any  other  trick  are  always  in  trouble  with  the  local  committee;  of 
course  they  are ;  we  will  not  stand  for  this.  If  I  am  entitled  to  tliree 
meals  a  day,  I  want  them  when  I  need  them  and  can  use  them ;  I  don't 
want  to  be  put  off  with  nothing  all  week  and  then  have  21  meals 
served  up  at  once  and  be  told  I  am  getting  all  that  is  coming  to  me. 
You  want  to  make  some  distinction  in  your  report  between  restriction 
on  output  and  restriction  on  meanness  of  petty  bosses. 

In  September,  1902,  a  joint  letter  was  sent  to  the  local  imions  and 
the  members  of  the  operators'  association  upon  the  subject,  as  follows: 

Springfield,  Iix.,  Septeniber  29,  1902. 

Considerable  complaint  has  come  from  the Coal  Company  in  regard  to 

the  pit  committee  attempting  to  regulate  the  turn  of  the  mine. 

In  the  hoi>e  of  avoiding  similar  dilficulty  in  future  we  submit  the  following : 
The  contract  plainly  obligates  the  oi)erator  to  furnish  every  miner  an  opportu- 
nity for  an  equal  turn.  We  do  not  understand  this  to  mean  that  the  turn  must 
at  all  times  be  kept  equal,  or  that  when  inequalities  occur  that  they  must  be 
righted  immediately  without  regard  to  the  inconvenience  and  sacrifice  it  will 
entail  upon  the  operator.  But  the  operator  should  use  reasonable  diligence  to 
keep  the  turn  square  and  even  up  any  place  or  places  that  get  behind.  If  the 
pit  committee  feel  that  this  is  not  being  done  it  is  a  proper  matter  for  them  to 
take  up.  They  should  take  it  up,  however,  as  a  grievance  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b),  section  13  of  the  State  agreement,  and  permit  the  operator 
to  correct  whatever  inequalities  may  be  found  to  exist;  and  not  by  under- 
taking to  apply  the  remedies  that  they  think  will  even  up  the  turn.  Their 
grievance  should  be  taken  up  with  the  pit  boss,  and  if  they  can  not  agree  it 
should  be  tiikeii  up  with  the  superintendent,  and  so  on,  and  all  the  men  should 
remain  at  work  pending  final  settlement  as  provided. 

Paragraph  (f),  section  18.  of  the  State  agreement,  expressly  conserves  to  the 
operator  "  the  management  of  the  mine  and  tW^' direct  loii^bfthe  working  force." 
Even  to  correct  an. obvious  iuequalitj^' fn' the' iHitti  tile 'pit  x*6hiniittl^*  lia«'l*olt<r«t- 
rant  to  assume  the  manhgeiient'bf  the' rfiiW'Ot  tlitel^dircictloiioff  the  T^drkihfe 
force,  such  a^'ditetttin^'iliett'tO  ^eniaitr  liWirty  Ti*mii>'<s»oWt,  or  <3inly  k5fti4  ^  lifalt^ 
number  of  cars,  dt'dil^e^tlrig  drtt^^nS  •ioohlypufl  n- certain' 4i*W)tltlt  Of  C0ttrf<»»!b 
certain  men.  It  is  the'fltity'iorf  tlie  npenAtot  tolceep  mi'  e(|i^a9  'tbrB,'  as  protUdtfd 
in  the  contract,  and  if  the  ttirfl  giGftsbehitid Hi  ady  part  (Jf  tlie  ittJue  tb^opei-titbr 
should  be  permitted  to  correct  it  wfthtiut  tlite  pit  CoihiftKt'Ge  toteitfering;  ilf  the 
pit  committee  is  dissatisfied  with  the^.^ay  the  ttirla  i^kept^r  itheilWa^T'^v^^aU- 
tit's  are  corrected,  their  remedy  clearly  lies  in  tfik1in|:(  up  thehrgHevitncie  aisr  cofad- 
tcuiplated  In  the  thirteenth  clause  of  the  State  agreeni^illt  ■  r   "  .'  i-  •  ?  •  -  t 

U.  M.  W.  OF  A-MKRICAV   '    ''•■''■•'■'     'I'    "■■    '   '■•  '    "  . 

DiHHot/  Board  Me)nbo^I 
The  Illinois  Coal  Oi'EBATORtev  AssdciIatkWi, 
C.  L.  ScROGoa;    "-      ■'  * 
Secretary  of  ComjMsgWn. 
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A  letter  from  the  Illinois  Operators'  Association,  dated  October  10, 
1902,  called  attention  of  its  members  to  complaints  from  the  executive 
board  of  the  miners'  organization  that  many  operators  were  failing 
to  comply  with  the  "  clause  of  the  agreement  which  guarantees  that 
an  equal  turn  shall  be  offered  to  each  miner  and  that  he  shall  be 
given  a  fair  chance  to  obtain  the  same."  The  secretary  of  the  oper- 
ators' association,  in  correspondence  with  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, says :  "  I  suggest  that  you  take  this  matter  up  at  once  with  your 
turn  keeper,  and  be  sure  that  everything  practicable  is  being  done  to 
comply  with  this  part  of  the  agreement.  The  miners'  officials  do  not 
claim  that  the  turn  must  always  be  kept  absolutely  square,  or  that 
any  inequalities  that  may  develop  must  be  corrected  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  operator,  but  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  sat- 
isfy them  at  all  times  that  the  turn  is  being  kept  as  nearly  square  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  business  will  permit,  and  that  when  inequalities 
occur  they  are  being  corrected  as  speedily  as  possible." 

The  operators'  association  is  doing  much  to  require  specific  com- 
plaints from  the  miners'  organization  and  to  do  away  with  those 
generalizations  on  both  sides  which,  had  formerly  been  so  common. 

In  the  State  conference  of  1903  this  matter  was  the  subject  of  a 
general  discussion,  which  is  here  reproduced  to  show  the  attitude  on 
both  sides : 

Mr.  Lttkins.  We  had  this  matter  up  last  year  at  Peoria,  and  we  went  over  it 
thoroughly.  It  was  finally  referred  to  a  special  committee.  They  came  back  to 
the  general  committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  regular  49-cent  rate  should 
apply.  There  are  no  new  arguments  that  can  be  brought  up  by  the  miners  to 
cause  a  change  to  be  made  In  the  situation.  As  Mr.  Crabb  has  stated,  he  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mines  having  the  49-cent  rate,  and  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  his  mining  rate  would  simply  shut  that  mine  up.  The  rate  in  tht» 
fourth  district,  as  you  all  know,  is  all  based  on  competitive  conditions.  The 
only  reason-for  that  rate  is  to  equalize  the  conditions  throughout  the  competitive 
field  and  keep  us  from  driving  the  other  fellow  out  of  the  market  That  is 
the  only  excuse  I  have  ever  heard  for  that  rate.  That  being  the  case,  there  Is  a 
good  big  leeway  between  the  earning  power  of  a  man  in  the  good  coal  and  the 
low  rate,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  day  men.  In  the  ordinary  vein  there  a 
man  can  make  practically  as  much  money  as  he  wants  to  make.  Our  experience 
is  that  they  work  until  they  get  enough,  and  then  they  quit  We  haven't  a  man 
in  our  mine  that  works  8  hours.  They  have  generally  a  restriction  on.  If  it  is 
not  absolutely  understood,  It  is  mutually  understood  that  a  restriction  is  on 
there.  I  stated  last  year  that  we  had  men  who  made  $11  a  day.  I  will  venture, 
the  assertion  now  that  if  a  man  goes  in  there  and  works  steadily  for  the  8  hours 
as  hard  as  he  would  work  under  ordinary  conditions  outside  he  can  make  $10 
every  day  he  is  there. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  At  Litchfield? 

Mr.  LuKiNS.  I  said  in  the  mines  where  the  vein  Is  the  regular  thicknews. 
That  gives  a  good,  big  margin. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  should  like  to  have  a  Job  of  that  kind,  $10  for  eight  hours' 
work. 
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Mr.  LuKiNB.  If  you  would  work  as  hard  there  as  you  do  in  your  present  posi- 
tion I  would  guarantee  It  for  you. 

Mr.  MoTTESHAW.  He  says  men  in  some  of  the  mines  there  can  go  down  and 
make  all  the  money  they  want  He  also  says  the  men  do  not  work  8  hours  a 
day.  If  there  is  restriction  it  is  the  fault  of  the  company,  because  If  we  did  not 
restrict  the  miners  from  loading  a  certain  amount  of  coal  they  would  Just  pull 
that  amount  of  coal  nearest  them  to  make  a  great  output  In  Auburn  we  do  not 
restrict  a  man  from  loading  the  coal,  providing  all  the  men  can  get  the  same 
number  of  cars.    That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  restrict  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Taylob.  In  what  mines  do  you  have  a  restriction? 

Mr  MoiTESHAW.  In  Auburn. 

Mr.  Taylob.  You  do  not  have  it  in  VIrden? 

Mr.  MoTTESHAW.  No,  sir.  The  only  reason  we  have  a  restriction  at  Auburn 
is  that  the  driver  boss  or  company  men  would  pull  the  coal  nearest  the  bottom, 
and  that  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  other  men.  Our  agreement  says  that 
all  the  men  shall  have  a  proper  share  of  the  cars  in  the  mine.  If  there  was  no 
restriction  on  the  company  would  go  to  the  nearest  place  and  get  the  coal  and 
the  fellows  farther  away  would  not  get  their  share. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Does  your  restriction  simply  mean  a  square  turn  and  an  equal 
niunber  of  cars? 

Mr.  MoTTESHAw.  That  is  all  it  meahs.  After  the  company  has  pulled  the  five 
cars  all  around  there  is  no  restriction. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  does  not  restrict  the  output  of  the  mine? 

Mr*.  MOTTESHAW.  Not  in  the  least 

Mr.  LuKiNS.  I  want  to  contradict  that  statement  I  have  reported  this  mat- 
ter to  the  subdistrict  people,  and  the  matter  is  now  on  its  wajj  to  your  office, 
Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Cahill  about  it,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  satisfaction  out  of  the  local  president  and  the  subdistrict  officials.  I 
have  not  got  that,  and  the  matter  is  now  on  its  way  to  the  State  office. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  committee  I  will  say  that  the  miners  at  Auburn  have  a 
restriction  of  five  cars.  When  those  five  cars  are  loaded  the  miners  quit  load- 
ing. The  equal  turn  is  guaranteed  to  you  in  the  agreement  The  miners  at 
Auburn  have  a  turn  keeper,  and  whenever  an  entry  gets  ahead  of  the  turn  they 
send  the  men  home.  This  Is  in  violation  of  the  agreement  They  ignore  the  pit 
boss  and  the  driver  boss  and  say  to  the  drivers,  '*  Pull  so  many  cars  from  that 
entry  and  then  don't  pull  any  more."  They  hold  the  drivers  up  to  the  line.  If 
there  is  one  car's  difference  at  the  end  of  a  pay  they  send  that  entry  home. 
There  is  no  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  they  are  as  exacting  as  at  that 
mine.  We  have  suffered  there;  we  have  had  our  output  cut  down;  we  have 
had  them  send  more  than  half  the  entries  home,  and  by  doing  that  the  other 
half  got  as  far  ahead  of  the  turn  as  they  were  behind  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day.    That  is  how  they  do  business  up  there. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  How  much  money  does  five  cars  make? 

Mr.  LuKiNS.  The  average  is  2  tons  to  the  car.  Mr.  Motteshaw  is  a  good 
miner  and  a  good  worker.  If  I  was  a  betting  man  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  bet 
a  large  siun  of  money  that  if  he  would  go  right  in  there,  take  off  his  coat,  and 
work  steadily  and  hard  for  8  hours  he  would  make  $10  a  day  every  day  he  was 
in  there.  Mr.  Taylor  will  tell  you  that  in  Chicago  the  teamsters  who  handle 
coal  load  6  tons  of  coal  on  their  wagons  at  a  time,  and  their  day's  work  is  four 
loads.  They  shovel  onto  the  wagons  20  tons  of  coal  and  shovel  off  20  tons  in 
those  four  loads.  That  is  their  day's  work,  whether  they  do  It  In  four  hours  or 
ten  hours.    They  get  for  that  day's  work  |2.75. 

Mr.  MoTTEBHAW.  How  long  would  it  take  to  chute  it? 

Mr.  Taylob.  About  four  minutes  to  "chute"  it  down  a  cellar.' 
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Mr.  LuKiNS.  They  practically  handle  40  tons  of  coal  for  $2.75,  and  take  care 
of  their  teams.  I  mention  this  to  show  what  men  can  do  in  handling  coal. 
Now,  down  at  the  mines  it  is  simply  a  question  of  drilling  a  fe%v  holes  and  load- 
ing the  coal  into  a  car. 

Mr.  Mottesha47.  What  about  the  question  of  keeping  the  coal  clean? 

Mr.  LuKiNS.  That  is  also  a  question ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  don't  always 
keep  it  as  clean  as  you  ought  to. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  was  In  Auburn  about  three  weeks,  and  part  of  the  mine  got 
the  five  cars  and  part  of  the  mine  got  less.  We  quit  for  that  reason.  Even  if 
we  had  the  five  cars  we  could  not  have  loaded  that  many  on  account  of  the  air. 
There  was  not  enough  air  there.  I  asked  If  a  man  was  allowed  to  load  more 
than  five  cars  if  the  turn  ran  all  over  the  pit.  The  men  said  he  could  not,  for 
the  company  managed  it  so  that  when  they  got  five  cars  out  they  could  load  all 
they  wished. 

Mr.  MoTTESHAW.  Will  the  capacity  of  the  mine  allow  more  than  five  cars  to  a 
man? 

Mr.  LuKiNS.  That  simply  limits  your  good  men  to  five  cars.  In  all  mines 
you  have  poor  men  who  do  not  work  enough  to  load  five  cars.  A  five-car  limit 
means  about  four  cars,  because  you  have  always  the  lazy,  shiftless  fellow,  and 
the  fellow  that  has  the  big  head  and  does  not  feel  like  working.  In  putting  a 
limit  of  five  cars  that  does  not  mean  ypu  will  get  five  cars  fi'oni  every  man 
in  that  mine.  I  have  said  I  should  not  object  to  a  five-car  limit  if  they  would 
also  see  that  every  man  had  to  load  five  cars.  That,  of  course,  is  simply  out 
of  the  question.  When  a  man  loads  what  he  pleases  he  quits.  A  certain  i^ortion 
of  the  men  care  only  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  money.  There  are  other 
men,  and  of  course  they  are  In  the  majority,  who  want  to  make  money,  and  they 
would  make  niftney  if  they  were  not  restricted. 

Mr.  MoTTESHAW.  That  does  not  seem  right  to  me.  You  can  not  make  me 
believe  that  a  miner  goes  down  in  the  mine  and  does  not  want  to  make  a  good 
living.  Often  a  man  is  accused  of  being  worthless  because  his  place  is  In  no 
condition  to  work  in.  There  may  be  water  in  the  place,  the  roof  may  be  down, 
yet  they  will  consider  a  man  shiftless  if  he  does  not  get  the  coal  out.  If  the 
company  will  give  an  equal  turn  to  all  the  miners  the  limit  will  not  be  placed 
on;  but  as  long  as  the  Chicago  and  Virden  Coal  Company  will  not  give  their 
men  an  equal  turn  this  limit  must  be  on.  We  have  had  men  discharged  for 
trying  to  get  a  square  turn. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  union  does  not  insist 
that  the  turn  shall  be  kept  even  between  the  lazy  miner  who  does  not 
want  and  will  not  load  a  car  and  the  miner  who  wants  to  load  cars. 
If  a  miner  is  given  an  opportunity  to  load  a  car  and  does  not  do  it  he 
passes  out  of  the  count. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  HIRE  AND  DISCHARGE,  AND  THE 
"  WAITING  LIST." 

In  the  joint  convention  of  1902  the  operators  brought  forward  a 
proposition  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  by  certain  local  unions 
under  the  form  of  a  waiting  list.  These  lists  were  said  to  be  kept  by 
the  pit  committee  for  the  mine,  and  the  mine  manager  was  required 
to  take  the  men  in  their  order  on  the  list.  The  subject  first  came  up 
incidentally  m  the  convention  of  1901,  when  the  authority  of  the  mine 
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manager  in  directing  the  miner  how  to  properly  mine  the  coal  was 
under  discussion.  In  arguing  against  the  proposition  of  the  opera- 
tors one  of  the  miners'  representatives  said : 

One  reason  why  you  get  an  increased  amount  of  screenings  is  on 
account  of  the  kind  of  people  you  employ  to  dig  your  coal.  If  you 
pass  this  practical  miners  will  soon  be  a*^  thing  of  the  past,  for  you 
could  hire  every  man  that  came  along.  If  you  hire  practical  coal 
miners  you  will  not  need  that  clause. 

To  this  Mr.  Moorshead,  an  operator,  replied : 

Mr.  Perry  evidently  only  speaks  for  one  part  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  the  hiring  of  men.  I  will  inform  Mr.  Perry  that  our  check  weigh- 
man,  or  the  miners'  check  weighman,  keeps  a  list  of  union  men  that 
come  along,  and  we  are  expected  to  hire  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  on  his  list.  That  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  State, 
I  think,  or  at  least  in  the  central  and  southern  part. 

At  the  same  convention  an  operator  stated  that  a  man  demanded 
his  pay  and  quit  work,  but  came  back  and  was  employed  again,  and 
the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

Mr.  Perry.  I  would  not  have  given  him  work  the  last  time. 

Mr.  Crabb.  The  pit  committee  came  to  us  and  told  us  as  the  man 
lived  there  we  had  to  hire  him. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  pit  committee  had  no  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  a  class  of  young  fellows  who  quit  about 
four  times  a  month.  They  get  their  statements,  go  out  and  get  drunk, 
come  back  to  us,  and  the  committee  make^^j  us  hire  them  again.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  some  months  25  per  cent  of  our  pay  roll  is  drawn 
that  way. 

The  waiting  list  was  not  further  touched  upon  at  that  conference, 
but  when  it  came  up  in  1902  the  operators  asked  that  the  existing 
agreement  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  following: 

The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine,  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  opera- 
tor, and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Americji  shall  not  abridge  this 
right  by  listing  applicants  for  employment  or  otherwise. 

The  discussion  that  followed  brought  out  the  fact  that  individual 
mine  workers  believed  themselves  discriminated  against  on  account 
of  acting  in  the  strike  of  1897,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  per- 
sonal dislike  of  mine  managers,  and  that  the  waiting  list,  where  in 
vogue,  was  designed  to  protect  members  on  this  account  and  also  to 
protect  members  living  in  the  locality  against  strangers.  The  entire 
discussion  arose  on  the  question  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  coal 
under  the  mine-run  system,  and  the  operators  did  not  charge  that  the 
waiting  list  or  other  interference  with  their  right  to  hire  and  dis- 
charge was  tlie  basis  of  restriction  on  output.  But  from  what  has 
been  submitted  in  the  preceding  pages  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the 
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fundamental  question  in  the  present  investigation  (see  chapter  on 
Printing  and  Publishing),  and  therefore  extracts  from  the  discus- 
sion at  the  convention  of  1902  are  given  below.  This  discussion 
reveals  better  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  the  relations  between 
operators  and  workmen  in  the  Illinois  coal  fields  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  approach  and  settle  their  differences.  The  discussion 
was  upon  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  agreement  of  1001,  defining 
the  duties  of  the  pit  committee.  The  section  was  as  follows,  and 
the  above  amendment  proposed  by  the  operators  applied  to  para- 
graph (f ) : 

13.  (a)  The  duties  of  the  pit  committee  shall  be  confined  to  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  working  in  and  around  the 
mine,  for  whom  a  scale  is  made,  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  any 
subdistrict  agreement  made  in  connection  herewith,  where  the  pit 
boss  and  said  miner  or  mine  laborer  have  failed  to  agree. 

(b)  In  case  of  any  local  trouble  arising  at  any  shaft  through  such 
failure  to  agree  between  the  pit  boss  and  any  miner  or  mine  laborer, 
the  pit  committee  and  the  miners'  local  president  and  the  pit  boss  are 
empowered  to  adjust  it;  and  in  the  case  of  their  disagreement  it  shall 
be  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  president 
of  the  miners'  local  executive  board,  where  such  exists,  and  shall  they 
fail  to  adjust  it — and  in  all  other  cases — it  shall  be  referred  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  and  the  miners'  president  of  the  sub- 
district;  and  should  they  fail  to  adjust  it,  it  shall  be  referred  in 
writing  to  the  officials  of  the  company  concerned  and  the  State  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  adjustment;  and  in  all 
such  cases  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  and  parties  involved  must 
continue  at  work  pending  an  investigation  and  adjustment  until  a 
final  decision  is  reached  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

(c)  If  anv  day  men  refuse  to  continue  at  work  because  of  a  griev- 
ance which  has  or  has  not  been  taken  up  for  adjustment  in  the  man- 
ner provided  herein,  and  such  action  shall  seem  likely  to  impede  the 
operation  of  the  mine,  the  pit  committee  shall  immediately  furnish 
a  man  or  men  to  take  such  vacant  place  or  places  at  the  scale  rate, 
in  order  that  the  mine  may  continue  at  work ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  member  or  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  who  may 
be  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  pit  committee  to  immediately  take 
the  place  or  places  assigned  to  him  or  them  in  pursuance  hereoi. 

(d)  The  pit  committee  in  discharge  of  its  duties  shall  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever  unless 
called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who  may 
have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss ;  and  as  its  duties 
are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  such  grievances,  it  is  under- 
stood that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation  except  while 
actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties.  The  foregoing  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committee  from  looking  after  the 
matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in  any  proper  manner. 

(e)  Members  of  the  pit  committee  employed  as  day  men  shall  not 
leave  their  places  of  duty  during  working  hours,  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  operator  or  in  cases  involving  tlie  stoppage  of  the  mine. 
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(f )  The  operator  or  his  superintendent  or  mine  manager  shall  be 
respected  in  the  management  of  the  mine  and  the  dire<5tion  of  the 
working  force.  The  right  to  hire  must  include  also  the  right  to  dis- 
charge, and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  the  employer  in  either  of  these  respects.  If,  however,  any 
employee  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged  by  the  company,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  him,  an  investigation,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  parties  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  para^aphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  taken  up  at  once,  and  if  it  is 
determined  that  an  injustice  has  been  done,  the  operator  agrees  to 
reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full  compensation  for  the  time 
he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employment:  Provided^  If  no  deci- 
sion shall  be  rendered  within  five  days  the  case  shall  be  considered 
closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned. 

The  operators  asked,  as  above  stated,  that  this  section  be  amended 
to  exclude  waiting  lists,  and  on  the  report  of  a  committee  a  protracted 
discussion  followed,  from  which  extracts  are  given  (Joint  Convention, 
1902,  page  228) : 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wn^soN.  We  have  reached  a  disagreement  on  the  first  paragraph 
liere,  or  the  first  part,  rather,  of  paragraph  F,  which  reads  that  "the  right  to 
hire  and  discliarge,  the  management  of  tlie  mine,  and  the  direction  of  the  work- 
ing force  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  operator,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  shall  not  abridge  this  right  by  listing  applicant^  for  employment  or 
otherwise."  The  operators  contend  that  this  is  an  absolute  nuisance ;  that  cer- 
tain abuses  have  been  practiced  last  year  that  warrant  a  clause  of  this  character. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  a  clause  of  this  nature  is  certainly  detri- 
mental to  our  interests,  as  it  accords  the  right  to  certain  mine  managers  through- 
out the  State  to  discriminate  on  any  ground  whatever,  whether  it  be  from  a  per- 
sonal standpoint  or  otherwise,  and  the  fact  that  the  clause  reads  the  way  it  does 
precluding  us  that  right,  we  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  here  was  to  let  the  com- 
mittee thrash  this  out  We  want  the  different  views  throughout  the  State,  to 
see  how  It  has  affected  the  various  camps  in  this  State.  Perry  says  that  the  list- 
ing of  applicants  In  his  district  has  not  been  observed.  It  has  been  in  mine,  and 
what  gave  rise  to  that  was  the  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  mine  managers 
against  some  of  the  men  for  personal  reasons.  For  Instance,  take  In  our  field, 
where  the  mines  work  slack  In  the  summer  time,  some  of  the  men  leave  and  go 
to  other  employment,  such  as  working  on  the  streets  or  on  the  buildings  there. 
They  maintain  their  membership.  If  the  mine  manager  has  some  personal  spite 
against  one  of  these  men,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  get  work  around 
that  mine  again.    We  think  It  is  an  unjust  discrimination. 

This  part  of  paragraph  D  that  reads,  "Any  pit  committeeman  who  shall 
support  or  attempt  to  execute  any  rule  or  proceeding  In  conflict  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  contract  w  who  shall  assume  any  function  as  committeeman 
not  specifically  set  forth  herein,  shall  be  forthwith  deposed  as  committeeman 
and  discharged  by  the  company."  We  contend  also  that  that  clause  Is  rather 
vast  in  its  influence.  While  we  disapprove  of  the  idea  of  a  local  ruling  con- 
flicting with  this  agi-eement  yet  we  think  that  the  punishment  that  Is  presrlbed 
here  Is  Just  a  little  bit  too  strong.  The  committee  was  satisfled  to  agree  to  the 
clause  as  it  originally  read,  to  the  exclusion  of  this  particular  part,  but  we 
<-ertainly  can  not  agree  to  the  clause  with  that  In. 

Mr.  CuTTS.  The  operators  take  the  position  that  the  phraseology  employed 
In  the  first  part  of  paragraph  (f )  of  the  present  agreement  simply  concentrated 
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and  put  in  more  legible  form  the  same  expressions  and  Intentions  that  were 
covered  by  the  corre«iK)uding  clause  of  last  year's  agreement  with  the  addition 
that  it  had  come  to  the  notice  of  several  operators  of  the  State  that  a  new  evil 
was  creeping  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  confront  in  the  matter  of  lists 
being  prepared,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  locals  in  regard  to  those  lists, 
that  the  men  thereon  should  be  employed  in  the  order  In  which  their  names 
appeared  as  positions  became  vacant,  or  as  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  force, 
without  taking  into  account  the  special  fitness  of  the  men  for  the  positions 
which  were  open — the  operators  contended  tliat  that  was  an  undue  interference 
with  the  right  that  naturally  belongs  to  them.  Speaking  for  myself — ^and  I 
believe  the  operators  as  a  body  concur  in  my  views — I  felt  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  no  reputable  and  resjwnsible  officer  would  for  a  moment  permit 
his  njiue  manager  or  even  indulge  himself  in  the  luxury  of  discriminating 
against  a  man  whose  only  fault  was  that  at  some  time  prior  to  this  movement 
he  had  been  detrimental  to  what  the  oi>erators  then  believed  to  be  their  Interest 
We  took  the  iwj^ition  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  immaterial  to  the 
operators  who  i)erformed  the  work,  his  color,  his  race,  his  nationality,  his  re- 
ligion being  matters  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do  so  long  as  he  performed 
the  duties  entrusted  to  him.  I  think  that  answers  in  my  behalf  the  contention 
that  Mr.  Perry  has  raised. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson.  We  contend  there  is  certainly  a  very  radical  departure 
from  the  phraseology  of  last  year's  agreement  Last  year's  agreement,  para- 
graph (f),  clause  13,  reads,  "The  operator  or  his  su|)erlntendent  or  mine  manager 
shall  be  respected  in  the  management  of  the  mine  and  the  direction  of  the 
working  force.  The  rtglit  to  hire  must  include  the  right  to  discharge,  and  it  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  employer  in 
either  of  these  respects."  The  proposed  clause,  Mr.  Chairman,  reads  that  he 
can  not  abridge  this  right  by  listing  applicants  for  employment  or  otherwise. 
It  practically  precludes  the  right  of  saying  anything  in  the  matter.  We  have  no 
option.  If  a  mine  manager  says  a  certain  man  shall  go  he  may  do  so  without 
assigning  any  reason,  under  this  agreement  and  we  certainly  want  this  agree- 
men  couched  in  language  so  simple  that  we  can  all  understand  it  We  do  not 
want  one  that  is  susceptible  of  so  many  constructions.  We  contend  that  a 
mine  manager  has  no  right  to  discriminate  against  a  man  for  iiersonal  reasons. 
If  an  operator  can  show  good  reasons  why  a  man  living  right  in  that  town 
should  not  be  employed  by  him,  we  contend  then  that  the  company  should  have 
the  right  to  discharge  him  or  to  refuse  him  work.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  no  other  reason  except  the  reason  of  some  personal  relation  on  the  part 
of  that  mine  manager,  we  contend  he  certainly  should  receive  work  in  that 
mine,  taking  into  consideration  his  fitness  for  the  i)osition. 

Mr.  Bent.  If  a  black  list  ever  existed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  it  di8ar)peared 
long  ago.  The  operators  nowhere  wish  to  exclude  a  man  from  work  on  account 
of  activity  in  the  miners'  organization  now  or  in  the  past  Back  oOKhis  right 
to  hire  and  discharge  (which  we  claim  is  the  inalienable  right  of  an  emploj-er, 
the  right  which  every  housewife  exercises  in  regard  to  her  domestic  help)  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  two  things  upon  which  the  security  and  permanence 
of  the  mine-run  system  rests.  The  miners  contend  that  the  mine-run  system 
ought  to  put  a  premium  on  skilled  labor,  and  ought  to  encourage  a  better  class 
of  men,  because  they  say  if  the  miner  is  paid  for  the  slack  as  well  as  the  coal, 
the  operator  will  hire  only  skilled  men ;  he  will  not  knowingly  hire  an  unskilled 
man,  and  if  he  gets  one  he  will  get  rid  of  him.  This  and  the  sixteenth 
clause,  which  guarantees  the  kind  of  labor  that  the  miner  must  perform  and 
what  kind  of  things  the  ojierator  shall  not  pay  for,  are  vitally  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  mine-run  system.    Should  you  challenge  our  right  to  dw- 
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charge  a  man  who  is  unable  to  give  us  merchantable  coal,  unable  to  give  us  as 
good  coal  as  we  would  get  If  we  were  on  the  screen  system,  you  have  assailed 
the  mine-run  system  vitally.  You  can  not  defend  In  your  State  the  mine- run 
system  except  by  the  argument  you  have  so  often  used,  that  it  tends  to  the 
getting  of  better  miners. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  believe  Mr.  Wilson  and  myself  both  stated  if  you  had  a  reason- 
able and  just  cause  to  refuse  a  man  employment,  then  we  had  no  right  to  ask 
you  to  hire  him  or  to  try  to  enforce  his  being  employed.  And  one  of  the  reasons 
that'  Mr.  Wilson,  at  least,  mentioned  in  his  remarks  was  that  of  incompetency. 
If  a  man  were  incompetent  to  perform  the  labor  for  which  he  applied,  that 
settled  the  business. 

Mr.  Bent.  But  if  you  have  a  list,  wliat  has  competency  got  to  do  with  it,  Mr. 
Perry? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  believe  I  stated  for  my  part  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  a  list 
I  do  not  think  the  miners  desire  to  press  the  i)oint  of  the  list,  if  we  can  have 
a  thorough  understanding  that  you  people  on  your  part  will  drop  your  black- 
listing.    Now  let  us  be  plain. 

Mr.  Bent.  Our  organization  will  not  stand  for  a  black  list,  and  our  commis- 
sioner will  not  stand  for  a  black  list.     Let  that  go  in  positively. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  thing  has  gone  on  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  past  years  until 
the  miners  have  become  alarmed,  and  I  want  to  be  included  with  those  miners 
jnyself.  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  accusing  the  opt^ators  or  even  believ- 
ing that  there  is  a  conc(?rted  action  on  the  part  of  the  operators  of  Illinois  in  this 
respect,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  something  of  that  nature  upon  the  part  of 
the  mine  managers  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  And  the  operator  becomes  an  acces- 
sorj',  I  believe,  by  upholding  the  mine  manager  in  what  he  does.  We  have  fre- 
quently had  these  matters  up— Mr.Justi  and  myself,  and  the  operators  have  come 
there  and  said  that  they  knew  but  little  about  the  matter,  but  the  mine  manager 
knew  all  about  it  We  have  had  cases  in  the  State  where  we  have  gone  to  the 
operator  anu  asked  that  certain  men — nien  that  we  never  knew  before  that  there 
was  anything  against  them — men  that  have  worked  all  over  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  have  never  had  trouble  before — we  have  asked  that  these  men  be  given 
a  job  at  tlie  mine  where  they  had  made  application,  and  the  operator  had  said 
that  he  had  nothing  ngainst  the  man,  but  the  mine  manager  had  something 
against  liim.  In  one  case  in  the  State  of  Illinois  a  man  was  refused  work  at  a 
certain  mine  because  he  was  discharged  at  another.  Now,  if  this  doesn't  savor 
of  blacklisting,  I  don't  know  what  blacklisting  Is.  And  while  the  opei'ator  may 
not  be  a  party  to  it,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  the  mine  managers,  and  I 
want  to  go  upon  re<.'ord  here  as  saying  that  we  have  more  trouble  with  one  mine 
manager  in  the  State  of  Illinois  than  all  the  operators  in  the  State  combined. 
We  simply  ask  some  protection  for  these  men.  We  ask  that  If  a  good  miner 
goes  to  a  mine  and  asks  for  employment  that  he  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  and  refused  employment  because  there  Is  some  personal  dlflference 
between  him  and  the  mine  manager.  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
that  arose  last  year  have  grown  out  of  some  disputes  that  arose  at  some  previous 
time  between  the  mine  manager  and  the  man  who  has  made  the  application  for 
employment.  I  want  to  say  that  when  the  operators  ask  us  miners  to  prove 
that  such  is  the  case  they  are  asking  something  that  is  very  difficult  to  perform. 
It  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  tell  what  Is  in  a  man's  mind,  and  to  prove  it  you 
must  know  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  mine  manager.  We  have  contended  that 
if  they  will  give  these  men  employment  and  give  them  a  chance,  if  It  is  proven 
that  they  are  making  trouble  around  the  mines,  that  we  as  an  organization  will 
help  the  mine  managers  and  the  operators  to  discharge  these  men.    But  I  want 
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to  say  right  here  again  that  in  past  years,  in  my  estimation,  a  number  of  the 
miners  of  Illinois  who  are  members  of  our  organization  have  been  placed  upon 
the  blacklist  1  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  accusing  the  operators  as 
putting  them  upon  the  blacklist,  but  they  are  there  nevertheless,  and  we  are 
here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  asking  some  modification  in  that  clause  of  our 
agreement  that  will  give  protection  to  these  men  and  not  throw  them  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  mine  managers  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  class  of  men  who  rose 
from  our  own  ranks  and  who,  like  the  pit  committee  that  you  complain  of,  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  invested  with  a  little  bit  of  authority,  their  heads  begiq  to 
swell  and  they  want  to  give  the  other  fellow  the  worst  of  it  They  want  to 
bring  up  every  old  grudge  that  they  ever  had  against  him  In  the  past  and  the 
dispute  or  the  fuss,  the  light,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been  that  they  were 
engaged  in  in  the  past  may  have  been  at  a  time  when  the  mine  manager  himself 
was  digging  coal  alongside  the  man  who  has  made  the  application  for  work. 
This  is  what  we  are  asking,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  and  we  must  have  it  In 
this  agreement 

Mr.  Bent.  Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Russell,  that  where  a  personal  feeling  exists 
between  a  mine  manager  and  a  miner,  regardless  of  whether  one  or  both  is  to 
blame,  do  you  consider  that  it  Is  expedient  for  them  to  try  to  do  business 
together?    Is  it  in  the  Interest  of  either  the  men  or  of  the  miner  or  the  operator? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  should  not  consider,  Mr.  Bent,  that  it  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  employment  of  that  man.  You  are  doing  business  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  not  with  an  Individual. 

Mr.  Bent.  Is  it  not  seeking  trouble  to  try  to  continue  a  partnership  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  don't  think  so.  The  United  Mine  Workers  have  said  to  you 
that  If  that  man  makes  trouble  we  will  assist  you  in  discharging  him. 

Mr.  JusTL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Russell  if  of  all  the  applications 
for  work  that  have  been  refused  and  have  been  afterwards  jointly  considered 
by  the  officials  of  the  miners'  organization  and  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association,  how  many  of  the  men  applying  for  work 
have  been  ultimately  refused  work? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  don't  know  but  all  of  them  have,  Mr.  Justi,  under  the 
agreement 

Mr.  JusTi.  All  of  them  have  been  given  work? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  have  been  given  work  through  your  asking  the  operators 
to  give  them  work.  It  was  not  under  the  agreement.  It  was  through  your 
intercession  that  they  were  given  work. 

Mr.  JusTi.  I  want  to  state  that  what  I  have  done  I  have  done  under  the 
agreement  Where  I  have  found  that  there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  in  favor 
of  the  man  I  have  always  asked  that  he  be  given  work.  There  is  only  one  case 
to  come  before  us  Jointly  where  we  have  refused  to  give  work,  and  that  refusal 
followed  the  decision  of  the  miners*  representatives,  who  believed  and  who 
expressed  themselves  as  believing,  that  the  man  should  not  be  employed;  that 
he  had  himself,  by  his  own  acts,  destroyed  all  claim  he  had  upon  the  company 
employing  him  or  the  organization  protecting  him.  I  want  to  state  also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  not  during  the  past  year  found  any  evidence  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  a  blacklist  I  have  found  several  cases  where  either  the 
operator  or  the  mine  manager  refused  to  give  work  because  they  believed  that 
the  man  who  had  applied  for  work  might  give  trouble.  But  after  a  full  and 
free  discussion  by  all  parties  concerned,  work  was  given  in  such  cases,  although 
there  might  have  been  some  reason,  perhaps,  why,  from  considerations  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  mine,  the  company  had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  them  work. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  my  understanding.    I  want  to  say 
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again  that  I  don't  beliove  this  was  an  action  upon  the  part  of  the  operators* 
association  of  Illinois.  I  have  laid  the  blame  of  the  entire  matter  upon  the  mine 
managers.  I  still  contend  that  the  mine  manager  is  to  blame  in  this  respect, 
and  what  we  desire  is  sometliing  that  will  protect  us  against  the  mine  manager. 
We  are  willing  to  take  our  chances  with  the  operator  every  time.  What  Mr. 
Justi  says  is  true.  He  has  interceded  with  the  operators  and  reinstated  these 
men,  but  I  want  to  say  again  that  in*  almost  every  case  where  Mr.  Justi  has 
succeeded  in  reinstating  the  men  he  has  done  it  through  the  operator,  and  still 
the  mine  manager  had  to  be  compelled  by  the  operator  to  withdraw  his  objec- 
tions. He  has  never  been  satisfied  even  though  the  man  was  reinstated.  Then, 
again,  we  have  cases  in  this  State  where  mine  managers — in  one  particular 
case  that  I  remember  of,  the  mine  manager  said  the  man  in  question  was  all 
right  and  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  he  should  work  in  the  mine,  but  the 
operator  in  this  instance  was  the  man  who  refused.  Now,  give  us  something 
in  that  agreement  this  time  that  will  protect  us  from  the  mine  manager.  We 
consider  that  we  have  protection  so  far  as  the  operator  is  concerned.  But  let 
Qs  insert  something  in  that  agreement  whereby  if  we  prove  that  the  mine 
manager,  in  refusing  our  men  employment  through  personal  spite  or  personal 
feeling  or  something  of  the  kind,  will  be  subject  to  discharge  by  the  operators' 
association.  That  is  what  we  are  asking.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we 
can  not  go  o^  under  this  agreement  the  coming  year.  We  have  had  too 
much  trouble  the  past  year.  We  have  had  many  cases  that  have  never  reached 
the  notice  of  Commissioner  Justi,  because  we  have  ^ken  the  position  that  under 
the  agreement  they  had  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge.  We  took  this  position 
in  the  beginning  of  the  scale  year  in  every  instance,  unless — I  made  this  pro- 
vision, as  Mr.  Justi,  I  think,  will  bear  me  out — ^that  where  we  could  prove  that 
a  man  was  being  discriminated  against  for  being  active  at  some  time  in  a  strike 
or  something  of  that  kind,  that  we  certainly  would  not  allow  that  man  to  be 
discriminated  against  for  that  cause.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  we,  in  the 
beginning,  took  into  consideration,  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  man  had  been 
an  active  member  at  some  time,  whether  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
strike  of  1897  or  some  other  strike,  it  didn't  matter  what  it  was;  but  after- 
wards when  the  mine  managers,  as  I  contend  to-day,  found  we  were  willing  to 
live  up  to  that  agreement  and  give  to  them  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  then 
they  began  to  discriminate  against  our  men  because  they  don't  like  the  man, 
because  they  thought  that  the  man  might  possibly  at  sometime  give  them 
trouble.  I  want  to  say  to  yon  that  it  is  not  right  for  a  mine  manager  to  sur- 
mise something,  and  then  make  that  man  and  his  family  suffer  for  it  Give 
us  something  in  that  agreement  this  time  that  will  say  to  us — ^and  let  the 
burden  of  proof  rest  upon  us  as  United  Mine  Workers  to  prove  that  mine  man- 
agers are  doing  what  we  contend  they  are  to-day — that  will  say  to  us  that  if 
tliey  are  doing  it  they  must  go.    That  is  what  we  ask. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  several  cases,  as  Mr.  Russell 
stated,  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Justi,  and  we  must  say 
that  he  has  acted  fairly  in  each  and  every  case  that  was  brought  to  his  attention. 
I  know  myself  of  places  where  men  are  driving  4  or  5  miles  right  past  the  mines 
at  their  own  home  and  can  not  get  employment  there,  not  because  they  are  not 
good  miners,  or  not  because  they  are  not  good  citizens ;  simply  because  the  mine 
managers  do  not  like  them.  Take  Mascoutah,  for  instance.  There  are  men 
living  in  Mascoutah  who  have  lived  there  ever  since  there  has  been  a  mine  there, 
and  it  was  through  the  strike  of  1897  that  those  men  are  discriminated  against 
They  are  driving  down  to  Rentchler.  They  put  their  names  down  to  get  work 
at  Mascoutah,  and  the  operator  refused  to  give  them  work.  I  took  the  case  up 
H.  Doc.  734,  58-2 30 
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myself  and  tried  to  get  him  to  give  these  men  work,  and  he  positively  refused  to 
do  it     T  advised  the  men  to  not  push  the  matter  any  further. 

Mr.  ScBooGS.  The  mine  at  Mascoutah  is  not  a  member  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  want  to  show  you  they  are  discriminating  against  our  peo- 
ple. There  are  men  driving  or  walking  from  Tilton  to  White  Oak.  They  can't 
get  work  at  their  own  home.  I  have  known  men  to  drive  from  OllinsviUe  to 
Glen  Carbon  all  through  the  winter  because  they  couldn't  get  work  at  the  mines 
there,  and  they  wouldn't  make  any  fuss  about  it  We  Imow  that  in  Springfield 
there  are  men  driving  or  walking  5  miles  when  there  are  mines  almost  at  their 
door.  Those  men  can  not  get  work,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  it,  simply 
because  they  won't  have  any  trouble  about  it  There  isn't  a  thing  in  the  world 
against  those  men  only  that  the  mine  manager  has  some  persona]  grudge  against 
them;  not  because  they  are  not  good  miners.  As  a  rule  the  very  best  miners 
we  have  are  the  ones  that  are  discriminated  against  and  a  great  many  of  them 
are  discriminated  against  simply  because  in  times  gone  by  they  were  connected 
with  the  organization  and  were  struggling  to  build  up  the  organization.  I  know 
some  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  Beattix.  I  want  to  state  to  the  operators  present  this  morning  that  in 
my  district  there  is  a  gentleman  here  representing  one  part  of  the  district  who 
has  been  a  delegate  twice  to  the  State  convention  and  who  is  one  of  the  best 
men  that  we  have  got  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  any  way  you  want  to  take  him, 
who  can  not  get  work  at  the  mines  where  he  lives.     He  owns  property  there, 

and  he  has  to  drive  5  miles  to  a  little  place  at .     He  can't  get  work  there 

because  the  superintendent  of  that  place  took  exception  to  him  4  or  5  or  6 
years  ago.  I  claim  that  there  ought  to  be  an  investigation  made  in  his  case, 
and,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Justl  or  an 
operator  In  this  State  will  take  any  exceptions  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, either  In  the  way  of  personal  character  or  in  his  workmanship. 

Mr.  JusTi.  I  think  a  word  should  be  said  in  defense  of  the  mine  managers. 
There  isn't  a  man  here  who  does  not  know  that  the  mine  manager  has  a  very 
hard  job.  It  is  a  hard  position  to  fill,  and  a  very  good  mine  manager  Is  some- 
times led  to  do  things  that  to  us  here,  who  consider  the  matter  coolly  and  delib- 
erately and  entirely  apart  from  the  incident  itself,  do  not  seem  right  and  that  we 
here  do  not  approve  of.  But  he  does  them  under  impulse  and  because  severely 
tried  and  provoked,  just  as  all  of  us  sometimes  do  things  under  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  for  which  due  allowance  is  and  of  right  should  be  made.  Now, 
men  are  not  so  numerous,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  mine  manager  really  desires  to 
exclude  from  work  new  men  who  are  competent  The  mine  manager,  as  a  rule, 
has  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  working  force  upon  his  hands,  and  men  work- 
ing in  mines  are,  as  you  know,  like  boys  in  a  school ;  they  like  to  play  tricks 
upon  the  mine  manager ;  they  like  to  talk  l>ack,  and  they  like  to  find  fault  and, 
as  Mr.  Jeremiah  said  a  little  while  ago,  citing  a  case  where  the  man  knew 
more  than  the  mine  manager,  one  trouble  is  that  a  good  many  men  feel  that 
they  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the  mine  manager,  and  they  try  in  an  offen- 
sive way  to  show  that  they  know  more  than  the  mine  manager.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  they  immediately  have  their  difficulties  with  the  mine  manager,  and 
if  they  don't  it  isn't  their  fault  I  am  satisfied  that  all  the  cases  that  have  been 
cited  have  not  been  taken  up,  and  if  they  had  been  taken  up  they  would  have 
been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Russell.  The  reason  that  these  cases  have  not  been  taken  up  is  because 
of  the  agreement  The  agreement  gives  you  the  right  to  hire  and  discharge, 
and  in  almost  every  case  It  has  been  taken  up  where  the  men  have  been  given 
employment  It  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Justi  interceding  with  the  operator. 
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We  have  been  trying  to  keep  from  having  trouble,  and  we  want  to  keep  from 
having  trouble  along  that  line  this  year,  and  we  have  got  to  have  something  In 
this  agreement  to  protect  us.  That  is  what  we  are  contending  for.  We  must 
have  it  As  I  said  in  the  beginning  here,  it  is  growing  upon  us.  It  is  getting 
so  big  we  can  not  handle  it,  and  the  result  is  that  unless  you  do  give  us  some- 
thing half  of  your  mines  are  going  to  be  closed  down  during  the  coming  year  in 
Illinois,  agreement  or  no  agreement  It  has  only  been  through  the  efforts  of 
the  officers  of  this  organization  that  many  mines  have  been  kept  going.  We 
simply  had  to  go  there  and  fight  the  men  to  keep  them  going,  and  if  they  take 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  the  officials  will  be  powerless  to  keep  them  working,  and 
then  you  will  blame  not  only  the  officials,  but  the  whole  organization  and 
everyone  else  because  your  mines  are  closed  down  in  violation  of  the  agreement 

Mr.  JusTi.  Tlie  operators  have  shown  a  desire  to  uphold  the  officers  of  the 
miners*  organization  in  doing  their  duty.  They  are  not  reproaching  the  offi- 
cials for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duty.  They  appre- 
.  date  the  fact  that  they  have  a  hard  task ;  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  so  we 
expect  to  do  in  the  future  everything  in  our  power  to  make  their  labor  as  light 
as  possible  and  to  work  with  tliem  to  secure  the  proper  operation  of  the  mines 
represented  in  this  joint  movement 

Mr.  W.  T.  Morris.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated  before,  if  the  State  offi- 
cials of  the  association  of  operators  were  the  parties  that  we  came  in  daily 
contact  with  you  would  have  no  trouble;  but  neither  side  is  always  at  hand, 
and  while  it  is  true  probably  the  commissioner  of  th^operators*  association 
has  by  his  acts  given  prestige  to  the  miners*  organization,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  in  numerous  cases  men  have  laid  out  of  employment  for  months  at  a  time 
before  cases  could  be  taken  up,  and  in  numerous  cases  the  State  officials  or  the 
local  officials  have  requested  the  parties  to  withdraw  their  complaints  and  seek 
work  elsewhere  when  unjustly  dealt  with.  I  believe  we  are  not  far  apart 
on  this  matter,  from  the  expressions  made  here,  and  while  we  are  not  far 
apart,  why  not  make  the  penalty  to  cover  both  sides?  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
cases  that  have  been  represented,  I  know  personally  of  employees  that  there 
were  no  objections  to  making  application  being  refused  work,  and  the  next 
minute  hiring  men  that  they  never  knew,  strangers.  When  asked  why  they 
were  doing  this  they  simply  said :  "  These  men  own  their  tiomes  here  and  will 
remain  her^  anyhow.  Strangers,  if  denied  work,  will  go  on  and  probably  in  a 
month  or  more  we  will  need  men.  We  will  have  the  home  men  anyhow,  and  by 
giving  the  stranger  employment  we  will  increase  the  number  of  men  in  the 
mines."  Now,  that  has  been  done.  It  is  done  for  the  business  interests  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  man  who  has  made  his  home  there.  He  has  probably 
made  the  operator  of  that  locality.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  fair  privilege  of  hir- 
ing that  in  most  cases  has  caused  a  local  list  to  be  prepared.  It  is  these  abuses 
of  the  privilege  that  has  caused  that.  It  might  be  in  some  cases  that  it  h<fe 
been  abused,  but  it  simply  was  the  abuse  upon  the  other  side  that  caused  it  to 
be  put  into  effect  Again,  it  has  been  stated,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mine 
manager  fears  the  man  that  is  equal  to  taking  his  place,  and  desires  that  he 
l)o  away  from  that  locality  if  he  intends  to  remain.  Another  feature:  It  is 
natural  that  the  mine  manager  should  seek  to  make  a  good  record  for  himself 
by  getting  out  the  coal  economically  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  even 
though  in  seeking  to  attain  this  he  violates  an  agreement  which  we  have 
entered  into.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  we  have  men  who  are  members  of  our 
organization  who,  rather  than  have  disputes,  will  submit  to  conditions  pressed 
upon  them  for  fear  of  being  discharged.  I  know  cases  where  mino  managers 
have  insisted  that  men  do  certain  things  when  they  knew  the  men  (lidn*t  have 
the  grit  to  uphold  the  right  that  was  given  them  under  the  agreement    Then 
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there  were  other  men  who  went  and  appeared  In  their  behaJf.  The  mine  man- 
agers became  offended,  and  very  often  the  superintendents  also,  and  stated  if  we 
did  not  have  those  characters  in  our  mines,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  them,  we  would 
be  rid  of  all  these  complaints.  Now,  while  this  may  not  be  a  general  rule,  yet 
it  occurs,  and  while  we  get  up  here  and  one  side  cites  cases  on  the  other,  it 
applies  to  both,  and  what  I  state  is  a  fact  to  some  degree.  It  is  the  abuse  on 
one  side  or  the  other  that  causes  a  remedy  that  will  be  radical.  But  In  this 
remedy  I  believe  we  should  see  to  it  that  neither  side  can  abuse  it,  so  that  it 
will  be  fair  all  around.  Now,  while  we  appreciate  the  services  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  appreciate  the  intentions  of  the  operators'  association,  yet  it  takes 
time  to  reach  these  things,  and  innocent  men  have  to  suffer,  and  when  the 
miners  as  a  whole,  regardless  of  how  conservative  they  are,  see  Innocent  men 
suffering,  it  causes  them  to  become  radical  and  adopt  measures  that  probably 
they  can  take  the  abuse  of  on  the  other  side  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  MooBSHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  this  committee 
expects  to  frame  a  clause  that  will  prevent  mine  managers  from  discriminating, 
they  will  find  it  a  hopeless  and  iuii)08sible  task,  and  it  Is  useless  to  go  on  and 
talk  about  it  There  isn't  any  doubt  about  it  We  are  all  discriminators,  and 
you  will  never  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  change  the  dispositions  of  men.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  few  cases  where  mine  managers  discriminate  against 
men  who  make  application  for  work,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  locals  when 
they  feel  that  It  is  a  grievance  taking  it  up  in  the  usual  manner  that  we  take  up 
all  grievances,  and  as4as  been  stated  by  the  commissioner  was  done  In  past 
years.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  trying  to  prevent  mine  managers  from  dis- 
criminating, because  they  will.  There  Is  not  a  man  in  this  room  that  does  not 
discriminate  more  or  less  in  his  associations,  both  business  and  social,  and  will 
continue  to  do  80»  because  it  is  his  disposition.  I  know  I  do  it,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  man  in  this  room  that  doesn't  do  it  Now  If  there  is  any  rank  dis- 
crimination done  it  should  be  referred  to  the  local,  and  let  them  take  It  up  in 
the  usual  way,  and  if  they  feel  that  they  have  a  well  grounded  case,  then  it 
should  go  to  the  commissioner  for  adjustment ;  but  you  can  not  form  a  clause  in 
this  agreement  that  will  prevent  mine  managers  from  discriminating  against 
men.    That  Is  an  impossibility  and  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  it 

Mr.  MoKBis.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Moorshead,  I  believe  the  question  practically 
that  you  are  arguing,  is  the  operator  objecting  to  the  list  adopted,  by  certain 
localities.  I  stated  a  while  ago  that  probably  the  cause  of  that  list  in  numbers 
of  localities  was  the  abuse  of  the  former  privilege.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  come  to  an  understanding  and  adopt  some  clause  that  will 
prevent  the  rank  discrimination  which  first  was  the  cause  of  the  adoption  of 
this  list  I  believe  we  understand  each  other  enough  that  that  can  be  done,  and 
to  adopt  a  clause  that  would  give  the  mine  manager  or  the  superintendent— now 
I*do  not  lay  it  always  to  the  mine  manager— very  often  it  is  the  case  that  the 
superintendent  dictates  it;  but  to  adopt  the  clause  that  gives  them  further 
power  in  this  matter  would  be  kindling  the  fire  and  adding  fuel.  But  we  can 
adopt  one  that  I  believe  will  prevent  both  sides  from  being  radical  In  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bent.  It  is  vitally  necessary  under  the  mine-run  system  that  the  opera- 
tor's right  to  hire  whom  he  considers  competent  shall  be  absolutely  unimpaired. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  continuous  operation  of  the  mine  and  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  that  the  pit  committees  shall  not  embrace  regulations  or  take  action 
themselves  that  conflict  with  the  State  agreement.  Those  are  the  two  things 
that  are  vitally  important  that  we  say  must  be  in  the  new  contract  The  mine- 
manager  question  certainly  will  take  care  of  itself — is  taking  care  of  itself. 
You  have  every  operator  on  your  side,  you  have  the  association  on  your  side, 
and  yon  have  our  commissioner. 
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Mr.  Pebby.  Mr.  Justl,  Mr.  Bent,  and  Mr.  Moorsbead  have  drawn  our  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  practice lly  a  small  minority  of  miners  employed 
in  the  mines  who  are  the  cause  of  this  oontention.  I  would  like  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  of  discrimination  is  a  great  deal  like  some 
of  the  diseases  that  attack  the  human  family ;  smallpox,  for  instance.  There  is 
comparatively  a  small  minority  of  our  population  to-day  who  are  affected  with 
it,  and  yet  because  we  take  stringent  measures  to  k^p  it  from  spreading,  we 
quarantine  it  wherever  it  is  found,  and  that  is  what  we  will  do  with  this.  I 
wish  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  take  up  every  case  of  the  kind  of  discrimination 
that  is  taking  place  to-day  In  the  very  field  from  which  I  come,  it  would  require 
not  only  my  time  entirely  and  that  of  some  oilleial  of  your  organization,  but  it 
would  take  help.  Take  it  right  In  my  own  camp.  I  know  that  there  are  a  hun- 
dred men  who  live  in  that  valley  to-day  who  can  not  get  employment  in  the  val- 
ley if  they  were  to  go  and  ask  for  it,  and  they  don't  go  and  ask  for  it,  and  the 
case  has  never  come  up  l)ecause  they  realize  the  fact  that  they  can  not  get  a 
Job  and  they  don't  ask  for  it  They  are  going,  some  of  them,  3,  4,  and  5  miles 
to  get  work,  back  and  forth  on  the  train,  walking  or  driving,  the  best  way  they 
can.  And  if  it  were  sifted  down,  the  reason  of  this,  I  believe,  would  be  found  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  question  of  religion.  If  that  is  the  question  that  we  are 
going  to  allow  people  to  discriminate  on  I  think  it  Is  high  time  to  put  something 
in  our  agreement  that  is  going  to  stop  it 

Mr.  AOEB.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  miners  if  an  operator  who  knows  some 
miner  who  is  working  In  a  neighboring  mine  is  a  disturbing  element,  and  if  that 
miner  makes  application  to  him  for  a  job,  has  he  got  to  show  cause  why  he 
doesn't  want  that  man  in  his  mine? 

Mr.  J.  B.  W11.SON.  I  want  to  ask  what  you  mean  by  disturbing  element 

Mr.  Agek.  We  have  a  case  in  our  town.  We  have  two  mines  of  our  own,  and 
there  are  other  mines  close  to  us,  some  of  them  within  a  mile.  They  all  live  in 
our  town — ^that  is,  the  miners  who  are  in  most  of  the  mines  live  in  our  town 
and  always  have.  We  have  a  number  of  miners  in  our  town  who  work  over  at 
Spaulding.  They  have  never  worked  for  us.  We  did  not  bring  them  In  there. 
They  came  there  to  work  for  the  other  mine.  I  am  using  Spaulding  as  an  in- 
stance. There  are  other  mines.  There  is  Clear  Lake  and  Barclay  not  far  off. 
Now,  in  one  of  those  mines  they  have  a  nest  of  miners  who  are  radicals.  We 
hear  of  their  trouble  every  time  they  have  it  We  know  who  those  men  are, 
and  we  are  willing  they  should  work  over  there  as  long  as  they  want  to,  but 
we  don't  propose  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  take  them  if  they  apply  to  us  for 
work.  I  want  to  ask  if  that  is  your  contention,  that  in  case  these  men  should 
apply  to  us  for  work  that  we  must  show  cause  why  we  don't  want  them? 

Mr.  Pebby.  I  would  say  that  you  have  no  right  to  refuse  [a  man]  work  with- 
out any  investigation. 

Mr.  Agee.  Then  may  I  ask  you  if  you  think  we  should  make  a  personal  inves- 
tigation of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  who  might  come  to  us  from  one  of  those 
mines ;  that  we  have  to  stop  and  make  a  personal  investigation  of  those  men  If 
they  happen  to  apply  to  us  for  work. 

Mr.  Pebby.  If  you  want  to  refuse  him  work,  yes,  sir.  May  I  give  you  a  rea- 
son why  I  answer  you  in  that  way?  Because  you  state  that  that  man  is  a  dis- 
turbing element,  you  don't  know  that  he  is.  How  do  you  know  that  the  reason 
he  caused  a  disturbance  over  in  the  Spaulding  mine  is  his  own  fault  or  the  ftiult 
of  the  people  who  operate  that  mine,  who  are  perhaps  trying  to  have  something 
done  over  there  that  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  agreement,  and  that  they  con- 
sider him  a  disturbing  element  bec^ause  he  stands  up  for  the  rights  that  the 
agreement  gives  him.  Without  an  investigation  you  are  not  able  to  determine 
that 
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Mr.  Agee.  Then  we  are  forced  to  employ  a  man  to  stay  over  there  to  have 
absolute  knowledge,  to  hear  what  is  said  and  know  a  man  is  a  disturber?  Can't 
we  know  from  the  reports  we  get  from  day  to  day  from  the  men  themselves  of 
the  trouble  that  comes  up? 

Mr.  Pesby.  No,  sir.  A  general  way  of  getting  Information  is  not  a  reliable 
way.  When  you  refuse  a  man  work  at  the  place  where  his  home  is  it  is  a  vital 
thing  to  do,  practically  breaking  up  his  home,  breaking  the  ties  that  bind  tlie 
family  together.  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  so  vital  that  before  such  a  thing 
should  be  permitted  you  should  be  obliged,  along  with  us,  to  investigate  to  see 
whether  the  ground  that  you  have  taken  upon  the  bearing  of  the  people  in  gen- 
eral is  correct  or  not 

Mr.  Agee.  This  is  the  case,  Mr.  Perry,  where  we  don't  bring  those  people  In 
there.  They  move  In  there  to  work  in  these  other  mines.  I  am  n&t  talking 
about  somebody  who  may  have  lived  there  years  ago,  brought  there  possibly  to 
work  in  our  mines,  but  people  who  come  there  and  move  in  to  work  in  other 
mines. 

Mr.  Perry.  It  certainly  would  make  no  difference  what  the  reason  of  his  going 
to  a  place  was.  If  I  have  my  home  set  up  there,  it  would  certainly  be  just  as 
bad  for  me  to  break  up  my  home  and  move  it  because  I  happened  to  come  there 
to  work  at  some  other  mine  as  it  would  if  yon  brought  me  there.  The  effect 
would  be  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Mitchell.'!  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  objection  of  the  operators 
to  the  modifications  which  President  Russell  has  asked  for  is  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing our  organization  insist  that  men  shall  be  employed  in  the  order  of  their 
application  regardless  of  their  personal  fitness  to  perform  the  work  required. 
Now,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  organization  to 
make  a  rule  that  would  require  the  employment  of  any  man  who  happens  to 
want  work  regardless  of  his  personal  qualifications  or  fitness  to  do  the  work. 
What  we  want  Is  some  protection  against  the  action  of  some  of  the  pit  bosses  In 
turning  men  away  on  account  of  quarrels  or  personal  prejudices,  and  I  desire 
to  offer  an  itmendment  to  paragraph  (f )  of  clause  13,  to  make  it  read  as  follows : 
**  The  operator  or  his  superintendent  or  mine  manager  shall  be  respected  In  the 
management  of  the  mine  and  the  direction  of  the  working  force.  The  right  to 
hire  shall  also  include  the  right  to  discharge,  and  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
agreement  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  employer  In  either  of  these  respects." 
Now  add  after  that  the  following  words : 

'*The  mine  manager  in  exercising  this  right  shall  not  discriminate  against 
any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  personal  prejudices  or  the 
applicant's  activity  in  matters  affecting  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
and  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  proper  operation  of  the  mine  men  shall  be 
employed  In  the  order  of  their  application." 

Mr.  Bent.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  Mr.  Mitchell  interpret  rioting  or  Inciting  to 
riot  as  activity  In  behalf  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  MiTOHBLL.  The  organization  certainly  would  not  regard  any  act  of  law- 
lessness as  activity  in  behalf  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  because 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  would  be  among  the  first  to  condemn  any 
act  of  lawlessness,  and  we  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  an  act  of  lawlessness 
that  helped  us. 

Mr.  Bent.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  trouble  Is  not  with  what  Mr.  Mitchell  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  his  amendment,  it  seems  to  be  Just  what  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  every  superintendent  and  mine  manager  ought  to  do.  The  trouble 
is  that  it  assails  the  inalienable  right  of  an  employer  to  select  the  people  that 
he  shall  employ. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  do  that? 
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Mr.  Bent.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  so  understand  it 

Mr.  Bent.  It  specifies  that  he  shall  hire  whom  he  pleases,  and  second  that  he 
shall  please  to  hire  whomever  asks  for  employment.  It  Immediately,  with  lim- 
ited qualifications,  specifies  that  he  shall  employ  the  men  in  the  order  of  their 
application,  with  certain  limitations.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployer to  hire  whom  he  considers  it  proper  to  hire  is  an  inalienable  right  per- 
taining to  all  employment,  whether  in  coal  mines  or  anywhere  else.  You  can 
not  safely  change  this  anywhere,  and  least  of  all  under  the  mine-run  system. 
Mr.  Morris's  argument  a  little  while  ago  would  resolve  itself  Into  this :  You  can 
not  compel  anybody  to  work  in  your  mines ;  you  can  not  compel  anybody  to  stay 
in  your  mines ;  you  can  not  refuse  to  give  any  man  work ;  you  can  not  refuse 
to  continue  to  employ  him.  That  with  certain  limitations  In  debate  here,  is 
what  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Perry  and  others.  Now,  we  say  our  right  to  select  the 
men  we  shall  hire  is  inalienable,  and  it  must  be  unqualified.  We  do  say  that 
our  organization  and  our  commission  will  stand  for  no  discrimination  of  the 
kind  that  Mr.  Mitchell  refers  to  in  his  amendment.  We  do  say  that  our  right 
to  discharge  is  limited  by  the  provisions  that  we  put  in  this  contract  and  by 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  objection  the  operators  can  have  to 
inserting  in  the  agreement  a  clause  which  shall  require  that  the  mine  manager 
or  the  person  who  employs  and  discharges  the  men  shall  not  discriminate 
against  an  employee  or  an  applicant  for  employment  because  of  personal  preju- 
dice or  because  of  the  applicant's  activity  in  the  matters  aflfec-ting  our  organiza- 
tion. I  believe  the  committee  will  agree  that  we  strike  out  the  part  which 
requires  the  listing  of  men  and  simply  make  it  read  after  paragraph  (f )  In  the 
ninth  line,  "  these  respects.  The  mine  manager  In  exercising  this  right  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  affecting  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America."    Why  do  you  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Bent.  Because  that  is  the  very  thing  that  you  can  not  either  prove  or  dis- 
prove, and  yet  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  be  alleged  and  made  the  subject  of 
investigation.  And  because  our  inalienable  right  to  hire  whom  we  please  should 
not  be  modified  by  any  agreement  here.  Besides,  in  so  far  as  what  you  want  us 
to  do  and  what  we  are  pledged  to  do,  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Mitdiell  proposes. 

Mr.  AOEE.  We  claim  that  as  long  as  we  pay  the  scale  and  buy  union  labor  that 
we  should  be  permitted  to  select  our  own  employees,  and  we  don't  propose  to 
have  any  rider  tacked  onto  this  agreement  that  would  cause  us  to  apologize  and 
explain  to  [every]  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  came  along  why  we  don't  want  to 
employ  them. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Agee,  this  proposed  amendment  does  not  abridge  this  right. 
It  simply  does  what  every  one  of  you  gentlemen  say  you  want  done.  You  say 
you  don't  want  men  discriminated  against  by  reason  of  personal  prejudice.  Now, 
this  provides  that  the  pit  boss  shall  not  discharge  an  employee  or  refuse  a  man 
work  because  of  personal  prejudice  or  because  of  the  applicant's  or  employee's 
activity  in  matters  affecting  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Agee.  It  simply  leaves  the  matter  open  for  them  to  say  why,  and  then  you 
have  got  to  go  through  the  form  of  explaining  to  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
that  comes  along  why  you  don't  want  him. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  miners  of  Illinois  are  not  asking  something  that  is  not  gen- 
erally conceded  by  operators  In  other  States.  In  Indiana  men  are  employed  in 
the  order  of  their  application.  A  man  goes  to  a  mine  in  Indiana  and  he  asks  for 
work.  The  check  weighman  takes  his  name.  As  his  turn  comes  around  he  Is 
put  in  the  mine.    Now,  1  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  approved  of  that  plan 
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because  of  the  danger  of  getting  a  class  of  men  who  are  not  good  workmen.  The 
officers  In  Illinois  know  very  well  that  I  disagreed  with  them  upon  a  proposition 
of  this  kind,  although  the  officers  of  this  State  were  not  seeking  to  establish 
the  rule.  They  were  seeking  to  protect  men  against  operators  who  had  per- 
sonal prejudice  against  some  men  who  wanted  work,  but  1  do  say  that  no  man 
should  be  refused  employment  because  a  pit  boss  doesn't  like  him.  The  only 
thing  he  should  be  discharged  for  should  be  incompetency,  and  this  organisation 
ought  not  to  protect  a  man  who  is  incompetent,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  trying  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bent.  The  operators  are  on  record  individually  that  they  will  not  stand 
for  any  discrimination  whatever,  l^he  association  is  on  record  collectively  that 
it  will  not  The  commission  has  shown  that  it  has  not  stood  for  anything  of  that 
kind  in  a  single  instance  which  has  been  brought  to  its  attention.  Now,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  discharging  of  a  man  and  the  hiring  of  a  man  lies  in  this, 
that  until  a  man  is  hired  no  contract  relation  exists.  It  Is  purely  a  voluntary 
matter.  After  a  man  is  hired  he  comes  under  the  operation  of  this  contract,  and 
our  right  to  discharge  is  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  contract,  to  prevent  any 
injustice  from  being  done.  You  can  not  invoke  a  contract  until  a  contract  rela- 
tion exists. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Let  me  call  attention  to  cases  that  I  have  in  mind  myself.  Mr. 
Bent  knows  of  the  circumstances  up  In  Illinois,  where  men  are  compelled,  and 
have  been  for  years,  to  go  4  or  5  miles  to  work,  men  who  live  in  one  town, 
who  own  homes  there,  or  who  have  had  tlieir  homes  there  for  the  past  fifteen 
years,  who  came  and  built  up  the  town,  who  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the 
company,  and  they  are  compelled  to  go  daily  4  or  5  miles  to  work,  and  have 
made  application  after  application  for  employment  in  Spring  Valley  mines,  and 
have  been  refused,  and  even  now  if  they  were  given  a  Job  they  would  be  given  a 
place  where  they  could  not  earn  a  living.  Now,  you  know  those  cases  yourself. 
I  saw  600  men  driven  out  of  one  town,  one  after  another,  not  because  they  were 
not  good  coal  miners,  because  they  were  the  very  best,  their  places  filled  with 
inexi3erienced  men  from  foreign  countries,  and  those  men  were  driven  out  of 
there  simply  because  they  didn't  worship  God  in  the  same  church  the  superin- 
tendent did. 

Mr.  Bent.  That  illustrates  the  very  thing  I  said,  that  you  can  not  tell  what 
they  were  refused  employment  for.  I  know  the  year  they  were  discharged  the 
store  was  looted  and  there  was  rioting  there  and  the  presence  of  State  troops, 
and  whether  tliey  were  discharged  on  account  of  rioting  or  religion  you  never  can 
prove. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  this,  and  it  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  the  riot- 
ing was  done  by  men  who  were  sent  down  there.  It  was  the  foreign-speaking 
people  who  did  the  rioting.  I  saw  them  do  it  myself.  The  miners  of  the  town 
and  the  citizens  saw  them  doing  it.  The  men  who  were  driven  away  were  the 
men  wlio  did  not  do  the  rioting.  It  was  the  English-si)eaking  people  who  were 
driven  away. 

Mr.  Bent.  Can  }'ou,  except  In  rare  instances,  prove  why  a  mine  manager  does 
or  does  not  do  a  certain  thing?  The  control  of  the  mine  manager  rests  in  the 
operator,  and  when  the  operator  is  on  record  and  our  organization  is  on  record, 
we  can  handle  these  mine  managers  through  our  machinery  a  great  deal  better 
than  through  the  Joint  machinery,  and  It  is  the  only  way  we  are  willing  to 
handle  them,  but  we  are  willing  to  handle  them  there. 

Mr.  RussEiJ..  1  want  to  ask  you  again  why  is  It  that,  leaving  the  religious  part 
of  this  matter  out  that  the  condition  that  Mr.  Mitchell  si)eaks  of  pertains  In 
almost  every  district  in  the  State  of  Illinois  to  day,  that  men  are  driving  to 
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mines  4  or  5  or  6  miles  to  work  when  there  are  mines  right  by  their  doors  that 
they  are  unable  to  secure  employment  In? 

Mr.  Bent.  Mr.  Russell,  we  don't  believe  that  condition  does  exist  throughout 
ttie  State  of  Illinois  in  the  different  districts,  and  if  it  does  we  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  We  invite  you  to  come  to  our  individual  operators  and  to  come  to 
our  commission,  and  invite  you  to  come  to  our  executive  committee  with  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  We  want  justice  and  we  don't  want  a  discrimination,  but 
we  want  our  unimpaired  right  to  hire  whom  we  please. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Bent  if  we  can  prove  that  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  keep  these  men  out  is  purely  on  personal  grounds 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  men  are  taking  an  active  part  in  this  orj^nnlzatiou,  if 
that  constitutes  the  sole  i^ason  why  they  keep  them  out,  is  the  operators'  asso- 
ciation willing  to  say  to  those  operators  that  they  shall  give  those  men  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bent.  We  invite  evidence  of  that  kind  to  the  individual  operator;  we 
Invite  evidence  of  that  kind  to  our  commissioner;  we  invite  evidence  of  that 
kind  to  our  executive  committee,  and  we  want  to  do  Justice.  We  don't  favor 
discrimination,  but  we  want  the  unimpaired  right  to  liire  whom  we  pleasa 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  answered  directly. 

Mr.  Bent.  How  can  I  answer  it  any  more  explicitly  and  affirm  the  right  to 
hire  whom  we  please  and  say  we  don't  propose  to  have  any  discrimination  ?  In 
other  words,  we  won't  contract  to  hire  a  man  we  don't  want  who  is  not  at  pres- 
ent in  our  employ.  We  will  contract  not  to  discharge  him  except  for  cause ;  we 
will  not  contract  to  give  employment  except  voluntarily,  but  we  say,  without  any 
contract  about  it,  that  we  don't  want  any  discrimination,  and  our  organization 
with  all  its  power  will  Join  yours  to  try  and  prevent  it 

Mr.  MiTOHKLL.  Mr.  Bent  has  on  more  tlian  one  occasion  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  tliat  you  have  no  individual  contract  with  our  members ;  that  you  con- 
tract with  our  organization.  We  contract  to  mine  coal  and  do  other  work  for 
a  certain  amount  We  agree  that  our  organization  will  he  responsible  for  that 
work,  for  keeping  this  contract  inviolable.  In  our  contract  we  accord  your 
members  absolute  right  to  hire  and  discliarge  men,  but  we  ask  you  to  make  this 
one  qualification;  that  you  shall  not  refuse  to  hire,  or  that  you  shall  not  dis- 
charge because  of  personal  prejudice  or  because  of  our  members'  activity  in  our 
organization.  Now  that  is  all  we  ask,  tliat  those  words  mean  exactly  what  they 
say  and  are  not  put  there  as  a  subterfuge.  They  are  not  put  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  new  trouble*  but  they  will  do  much  to  avoid  trouble  both  for 
you  and  for  us. 

Mr.  Bent.  But,  Mr.  Mitchell,  if  any  man  in  this  State  is  short  of  men  you  do 
not  contract  to  furnish  his  mine  with  the  men  he  requires ;  you  do  not  under- 
take to  send  a  single  man  there  who  doesn't  want  to  go  tliere  and  apply  for 
work.  If  Mr.  Agee  is  short  of  men  you  do  not  agree  to  furnish  any  men  in  his 
mine  to  supply  his  needs,  but  you  do  ask  that  if  any  of  those  men  want  to  leave 
the  Spaulding  mine  and  work  for  Mr.  Agee  that  he  sliull  take  them. 

Mr.  MrrcHKLL.  You  provide  in  your  contract  for  penalties  and  punishment  for 
violation  of  contract  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  members.  We  assume  responsi- 
bility tor  the  acts  of  each  of  our  Individual  members.  There  is  not  one  punish- 
ment or  penalty  provided  in  that  contract  for  violations  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  except  paying  a  man  5  days'  pay  if  he  happens  to  be  unjustly  dis- 
charged. You  don't  put  one  thing  in  your  contract  to  restrain  your  pit  boss,  and 
you  ought  to  be  willing  to  insert  that  clause.  I  want  to  say  myself  that  I  was 
quite  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  put  in  the  contract  that  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  hire  men  In  the  order  of  their  application ;  it  ought  to  be  done. 
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President  Russell  thinks  so,  but  believing  this  was  a  way  out  of  it  be  was  willing 
to  waive  position  and  simply  have  it  as  our  last  statement 

Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  operators  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  point 
of  employing  none  but  members  of  our  organization.  Our  organisation  has  to 
take  in  those  you  seek  to  employ.  You  hold  us  under  agreement  to  be  respon- 
sible for  those  men  whom  you  see  fit  to  employ,  and  as  a  result  of  your  employ- 
ing them  we  have  to  make  provisions  by  which  they  can  become  members  of  our 
organization.  Then  you  come  under  this  provision  that  we  must  hold  in 
restraint  the  men  whom  you  see  fit  to  employ,  and  we  shall  have  no  voice  in  it. 
In  other  words,  we  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  men  who  become  members 
of  our  organization,  but  we  must  hold  them  in  restraint  Now,  if  a  contract  is 
entered  into  between  the  two  organizations  by  which  one  must  hold  the  other  to 
it  I  believe  that  the  organization  that  is  responsible  for  its  members  ought  to 
have  something  to  say  as  to  who  shall  be  its  members.  To-day  you  can  go  to 
any  State  in  the  Union  and  bring  in  a  class  of  men  and  employ  them.  Our 
organization  must  take  them  in  regardless  of  their  character  or  anything.  We 
have  got  to  hold  these  men  in  restraint  While  at  the  same  time  there  might  be 
members  of  our  organization  who  have  lived  In  that  community,  whose  character 
is  beyond  reproach,  and  whose  ability  as  practical  miners  is  not  questioned,  and 
that  man  has  to  live.  Now,  If  our  organization  must  be  re8iK)nsible  for  these 
people,  I  believe  that  we  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  who  should  be  the 
members  of  it 

Mr.  JusTi.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  deal  of  trouble  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  operator  has  very  little  to  say  as  to  whom  the  organization  shall  take 
in.  The  organization  takes  the  position  that  it  will  take  anyone  in  that  it 
pleases  to  take  in  and  it  takes  in  many  that  the  ot&cials  of  the  organization  do 
not  apppve  of.  The  statement  has  been  made  repeatedly  by  officials  of  your 
organization  that  they  do  not  ask  whether  a  man  is  honest,  sober,  or  Industrious. 
A  man  comes  along  and  they  take  him  into  the  organization.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it  Now,  if  your  organization  would  qualify  the  character  of  the 
men  who  were  to  be  admitted  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  question  at  all 
as  to  the  adoption  of  a  clause  that,  in  letter  if  not  in  spirit,  would  cover  what 
you  demand.  But  what  we  object  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  the  organi- 
zation, unfortunately,  has  been  made  the  refuge  of  men  who  are  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  your  organization  and  an  embarrassment  to  the  men  for  whom  they 
work. 

Mr.  Perry.  Now,  Mr.  Justl,  don't  you  know  It  to  be  a  fact  that  we  don't  pick 
the  members,  or  the  people  who  are  to  become  members  of  our  organization,  but 
you  yourselves  do  it?  I  know  that  I  have  heard  operators  get  up  here  many 
times,  and  especially  Mr.  Bent  and  I  will  say  Mr.  Moorshead,  not  once,  but  twice 
and  more  times,  say  that  they  have  an  agreement  with  us  to  hire  nothing  but 
union  men.  If  you  have,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  would  live  up  to  it  I  dont 
know  whether  you  people  know  it  or  not  but  I  do  know  that  you  hire  any  man 
that  comes  along  regardless  of  whether  he  ever  saw  a  coal  mine  or  not,  and  we 
have  got  to  go  and  organize  these  men  to  protect  ourselves.  You  tell  us  who 
shall  be  the  members  of  our  organization  by  hiring  them  and  placing  them  down 
in  your  mines,  and  we  have  got  to  take  them  into  our  organization  for  self- 
protection  or  work  with  scab  men,  and  therefore  they  ruin  our  organization  and 
undermine  It  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Justl  Is  casting  a  reflection  on  our  organ- 
ization for  the  class  of  people  who  compose  it  I  certainly  am.  And  now  he  has 
stated  that  the  operators  will  be  willing  and  glad  to  cooperate  with  us  if  we 
would  spe<'lfy  some  qualification  that  a  man  must  possess  before  he  can  become 
a  member  of  our  organization.  We  have  specified  tbeun  Mr.  Justl.  We  did  last 
year  and  you  people  kicked  strenuously  against  it    We  said  a  man  should  be  a 
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practical  coal  miner  before  he  went  to  the  face,  and  who  raised  a  howl  bnt  yon 
people?  And  if  we  do  that  this  year,  who  will  raise  a  howl  bnt  the  operators? 
When  we  tried  to  make  a  standard  for  the  men  to  come  np  to,  yon  people  were 
the  first  to  holler.  Yon  hire  everybody  that  comes  aronnd  regardless  of  their 
qualifications  and  then  tell  ns  to  go  and  organisse  them. 

Mr.  JusTL  When  an  operator  employs  a  man,  he  employs  him  because  he  can 
do  the  work  that  is  necessary.  While  it  is  tme  that  be  does  not  inquire  closely 
into  the  character  of  the  man,  when  he  knows  the  character  of  the  man  is  bad 
he  certainly  does  not  take  him  in,  because  he  kuows  he  is  going  to  give  him 
trouble.  Now,  this  is  only  a  business  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  not  anything  else  than  a  business  proposition.  The  operator  wants, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  an  average  capable  man ;  he  wants  a  man  whose  habits  of 
life  are  as  steady  as  it  is  possible  to  have.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the 
coal  operators'  association,  or  the  coal  operators  individually,  dictating  exactly 
who  shall  be  taken  into  your  organization,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Perry  will  modify 
his  statement  as  to  that  The  operator  has  comparatively  little  to  say  as  to 
who  you  shall  receive.  The  coal  operator  takes  a  man  who  has  the  card  of  your 
association  as  a  rule.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  a  mine  may  be  embar- 
rassed because  it  hasn't  a  sufiicient  number  of  men.  Men  come  along  and  apply. 
The  owners  can't  close  down  their  mines  simply  because  they  haven't  a  sufficient 
number  of  men.  Here  are  a  number  of  men  who  apply  for  work,  and  they 
simply  say :  **  We  will  put  these  men  to  work ;  put  them  in  your  organization." 
But  the  presumption  is  when  those  men  are  employed  that  they  are  both  capable 
and  that  their  habits  of  life  are  such  that  they  can  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  stated  that  the  operators  hired  men  whom  they  knew  could  do 
their  work.  Since  coming  here  a  mine  manager  who  happened  to  be  in  Peoria 
a  day  or  two  told  me  that  he  was  now  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  his 
mine  and  it  was  all  caused  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  men  who  were  work- 
ing in  that  mine  did  not  know  how  to  dig  coal.  Every  one  of  those  men  whom 
he  alluded  to  was  hired  by  him  without  any  hjudrance  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  pit  committee  or  anybody  else.  He  admitted  to  me  in  one  particular  case 
where  a  so-called  miner  had  been  employed  by  him  and  he  was  asked  by  the  pit 
conmiittee  if  this  man  was  a  competent  man.  He  said :  "  I  don't  know.  You 
had  better  go  in  and  see."  They  went  to  the  room  where  the  man  was  working 
and  found  that  there  were  rocks  hanging  all  around  the  place  so  that  the  man 
was  liable  to  be  killed  any  moment,  and  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  duties 
nor  the  manner  in  which  the  place  should  be  propped  in  order  to  save  himself  or 
the  place,  and  when  the  committee  reported  that  to  the  mine  manager  he  would 
not  discharge  the  man,  but  told  the  committee  to  do  it  That  is  a  No.  2  mine  at 
South  Wilmington,  and  if  you  want  to  go  there  we  will  see  that  some  one  goes 
with  you  and  shows  you  that  what  we  say  is  the  fact  They  employ  men 
whether  they  can  do  the  work  or  not 

A  subcommittee,  to  which  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  an 
agreement,  as  follows,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  two  bodies : 

Clause  D.  The  pit  committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  shall 
under  no  circumstances  go  around  the  mine  for  any  cause  whatever 
unless  called  upon  by  the  pit  boss  or  by  a  miner  or  company  man  who 
may  have  a  grievance  that  he  can  not  settle  with  the  boss ;  and  as  its 
duties  are  confined  to  the  adjustment  of  any  of  such  grievances,  it  is 
understood  that  its  members  shall  not  draw  any  compensation 
except  while  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  said  duties. 

Then  insert :  "Any  pit  committeeman  who  shall  attempt  to  execute 
any  local  rule  or  proceeding  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  this  con- 
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tract  or  any  other  rule  made  in  pursuance  hereof  shall  be  fortliTvith 
depased  as  committeeman. 

"  The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  pit  committeti 
from  looking  after  the  matter  of  membership  dues  and  initiations  in 
any  proper  manner." 

And  Tor  clause  F  as  follows: 

"  The  right  to  hire  and  discharge,  the  management  of  the  mine,  and 
the  direction  of  the  working  force,  are  vested  exclusively  in  the  opera- 
tor, and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  shall  not  abridge  this 
right.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  provision  to  encourage  the  dis- 
charge of  employees  or  the  refusal  of  employment  to  applicants 
because  of  pei'sonal  prejudice  or  activity  in  matters  affectmg  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America."  Then  returning  to  the  language 
of  the  present  contract:  "If  any  employee  shall  be  suspended  or  dis- 
charged by  the  company  and  it  is  claimed  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  him,  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  by  the  partias  and  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  para^rai)hs  A  and  B  of  this  section,  shall  be 
taken  up  promptly,  and  if  it  is  proven  that  an  injustice  has  been  done, 
the  operator  shall  reinstate  said  employee  and  pay  him  full  ci)mpensa- 
tion  for  the  time  he  has  been  suspended  and  out  of  employment :  Pro- 
vided^ If  no  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  five  days,  the  case  shall 
be  considered  closed  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  concomed." 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  as  above  the  commis- 
sion of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association  sent  the  following 
circular  letter  to  all  members  of  the  association : 

The  Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association", 
Commissioner's  Office,  No.  355  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  March  26, 1902. 
To  merabers  of  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators*  Association: 

Gentlemen:  During  the  progress  of  the  recent  joint  convention  of 
operators  and  miners  at  Peoria  a  long  and  earnest  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  readopting  the  thirteenth  clause  of  the  present 
joint  State  agreement. 

The  representatives  of  the  miners  opposed  its  readoption  and  laid 
special  stress  upon  what  they  considered  discrimination  against 
members  of  their  organization,  made  ostensibly  for  some  good  reason, 
bjit  really  made,  as  they  contended,  because  they  had  been  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  miners'  union  either  during  or  since  the  strike  of  1897, 
or  because  of  merely  personal  dislike. 

This  discussion,  I  regret  to  say,  developed  the  fact  that  the  feeling 
that  many  mine  managers  are  unjust  and  vindictive  very  generally 
exists  among  the  miners  and  their  officials — a  feeling  which,  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  should  be  removed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  operators  participating  in  this  controversy,  and  who  repre- 
sented your  interests  in  the  joint  convention,  c()ntended  that  they 
believeci  mine  managers,  as  a  rule,  to  be  capable,  fair,  and  considerate 
men,  who,  for  business  as  well  as  selfish  reasons,  would  refuse  to  be 
parties  to  such  a  course.  Your  representatives  were  forced  to  admit, 
however,  that  if  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  mine  managers  indulged 
in  severity  of  speech  or  gratified  long  cherished  prejudicres  against 
individual  workmen,  that  the  good  name  of  all  mine  managers  was 
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thu^  imperiled,  and  that  for  the  common  good  of  all  interests  such 
practices,  if  they  exist,  must  be  discouraffed. 

In  reply  it  was  strongly  urged  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  that  a 
•'  black  list "  existed  and  that  capable  and  deserving  men  had  been 
unable  to  find  employment  although  a  demand  existed  all  the  while 
at  the  mines  where  employment  was  refused  for  workmen.  This  the 
miners  attributed  to  the  causes  above  set  forth,  and  despite  the  assur- 
ances given  by  your  representatives  that  this  association  had  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  the  existence  of  a  "  black  list,"  the  readoption  of 
the  thirteenth  clause  was  in  doubt. 

The  miners  insisted  that  whether  a  "black  list"  existed  or  not 
they  knew  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  were  mines  within  cer- 
tain areas  or  zones  where  men  of  good  standing  in  their  organization 
had  been  unable  to  find  employment,  and  that  it  sometimes  happened 
that  miners  owning  homes  in  prosperous  mining  towns  were  obliged 
to  find  work  in  mining  towns  several  miles  distant  from  their  home^. 
The  representative's  of  the  miners  frankly  stated  that  so  far  as  was 
known  to  them  there  wei^  very  few,  if  any,  operators  in  Illinois  who 
had  countenanced  such  discrimination  against  their  men,  but  that 
there  were  mine  managers  having  strong  personal  dislikes  and 
cherishing  long  standing  prejudices  against  certain  miners  which 
they  thus  sought  to  satisfy. 

ft  is  all-important  to  operator  and  miner  alike  that  the  right  to 
hire  and  discharge  shall  continue  a  sacred  prerogative  of  the  em- 
plover,  as  contemplated  in  clause  13  of  the  present  State  agreement, 
and  this  right,  we  believe,  can  be  best  preserved  if  employers  and 
their  representatives  apply  wise  business  methods  in  dealing  with 
their  employees. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  carefully  read  section  13  of  the 
(current  agreement  and  compare  it  with  section  13  of  the  agreement 
for  1902-3,  confident  you  will  find  the  new  section  safeguards  more 
perfectly  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest.  Not  only  this  clause, 
but  the  entire  State  agreement  should  be  carefully  studied  by  your 
mine  managers.  If  you  desire  additional  copies  of  the  agreement, 
we  will  be  happy  to  supply  them  on  application. 

I  am  directed  by  President  Garrison  to  say  to  you  that  your  repre- 
sentatives in  the  joint  convention,  while  stating  that  men  who  had 
rioted  or  incited  to  riot  in  connection  with  former  labor  troubles  were 
doubtless  refused  employment  in  various  instances,  and  rightly  so, 
they  gave  assurances  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Illinois  to  the 
effect  that  you  had  discountenanced  in  the  past  and  would  continue 
to  discountenance  and  disapprove  in  the  future  all  such  discrimina- 
tion as  has  been  charged,  and  that  in  the  interest  of  harmony  we 
would  continue  to  urge  the  utmost  fairness  on  the  part  of  our  mem- 
bers in  dealing  with  all  such  questions,  and  that  we  would  favor 
giving,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  applicants  for  work  the  benefit  of  any 
reasonable  doubt,  accepting  at  the  same  time  the  assurances  of  the 
mine  workers'  officials  that  the  organization  they  represent  would 
carry  out  its  promise  to  relieve  operators  from  continuing  in  their 
employ  men  who  prove  a  troublesome  element  in  their  mines. 

After  these  mutual  declarations  clause  13,  as  it  now  appears  in  the 
agreement  for  1902-^,  was  adopted,  and  we  believe  if  tnis  clause,  as 
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HOW  drawn,  is  strictly  adhered  to  both  by  operators  and  miners  that 
disputes  and  differences  in  the  coming  year  growing  out  of  the  dis- 
charge of  workmen  or  the  refusal  to  employ  them  will  be  reduced 
to  the  minimiun. 

President  Garrison  is  especially  desirous  that  I  should  make  dear 
the  fact  that  your  representatives  in  the  joint  convention  did  not 
admit  that  such  abuses  as  were  charged  against  mine  managers  ex- 
isted, but  since  it  is  possible  that  such  abuses  may  exist  in  isolated 
cases,  he,  like  your  other  representatives  in  the  joint  convention,  confi- 
dently believes  that  if  such  abuses  do  exist  anywhere,  the  gpod  ojf  all 
the  operators  of  the  State  will  be  subserved  by  abolismn^  them. 
Since  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  agreement,  as  well  as  wise  busi- 
ness policy,  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  practices  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  pleasant  relations  which  do  generally  exist,  and  which  should 
everywhere  exist,  between  the  employer  and  his  employees,  the  im- 
portance of  removing  all  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  friction  must 
oe  apparent. 

I  embrace  the  present  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  many  disputes  arose  i^ich  we  found  somewhat 
difficult  of  settlement  because  they  were  taken  up  with  the  State 
officers  ef  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  before  an  attempt 
was  first  made  to  adjust  them  with  the  pit  committee  or  the  local 
officers.  Our  joint  agreement  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  griev- 
ances shall  be  taken  up  by  both  the  employer  and  the  employee,  and 
if  this  is  done  your  organization  and  the  organization  of  the  miners 
will  be  relieved  of  embarrassment.  Where  the  pit  committee  or 
local  officers  are  ignored,  the  State  and  district  officials  will  naturally 
hesitate  to  act.  thus  complicating  instead  of  simplifying  the  situa- 
tion. A  special  effort,  therefore,  Siould  be  first  made  to  adjust  differ- 
ences with  the  pit  committee  or  the  local  officials,  thus  showing  that 
the  terms  of  our  joint  State  agreement  are  beins;  observed.  If  tibe 
pit  committee  or  the  local  officials  are  then  f ouncT to  be  tmreasonable 
or  unfair  it  will  be  much  easier  to  adjust  differences  arising  between 
the  operator  and  the  miners  through  the  State  and  district  officials. 

Asking  your  careful  consideration  of  the  suggestions  herein  set 
forth,  I  am,  with  great  respect, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Herman  Justi,  Commisaioner. 

INITIATION  FEES. 

At  the  joint  convention  of  1901  the  operators  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  initiation  fee  and  examinations  for  membership  of  the" 
mine  workers'  union.  They  asked,  as  a  part  of  the  agreement,  that 
*' under  no  circumstances  shall  an  initiation  fee  in  excess  of  $5  be 
charged  for  or  checked  off ;  nor  shall  any  restrictions  be  imposed  as  to 
the  employment  of  men  for  whom  working  places  are  furnished ;  nor 
shall  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  attempt  to  judge  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  any  man  seeking  employment,  as  this  matter  is 
covered  by  the  State  law." 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  '^  check-off  "  system  referred  to  had 
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been  a  part  of  the  annual  agreement,  and  by  it  is  meant  that  the 
operator  checks  off  dues  and  initiation  fees  of  the  union  from  the 
wages  of  his  employees  who  are  members,  and  pays  them  over  direct 
to  the  union  treasury. 

The  State  organization  had  the  preceding  year  raised  its  initiation 
fee  to  $100  for  a  nonpractical  miner  and  $25  for  a  practical  miner. 
The  operators  claimed  that  the  high  fee  was  prohibitive  and  was 
calculated  to  handicap  the  mines;  that,  since  they  checked  off  the 
initiation  fees,  they  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  fees  when  they  passed  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
organization  and  were  designed  to  restrict  the  supply  of  miners. 
Said  an  operator: 

We  are  not  trying  to  say  what  shall  enable  a  man  to  get  into  the 
United  Mine  Workei's'  organization.  We  are  saying  that  we  have 
a  voice  in  saying  what  shall  enable  a  man  to  get  into  our  mines. 
•  *  *  We  would  not  care  if  your  initiation  fee  was  $1,000  if, 
when  we  could  not  get  enough  or  your  men  to  work  our  mines,  we 
were  enabled  to  get  men  from  other  organizations,  or  nonunion  men. 

Mr.  Russell,  then  president  of  the  miners'  organization  in  Illinois, 
said: 

The  object  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  inserting  that  clause 
in  their  constitution  was  to  give  the  operators  who  are  damoring  for 
it  better  coal,  and  to  get  mining  coal  oack  into  the  condition  it  used 
to  be  in ;  to  make  it  a  trade  as  it  used  to  be  and  as  it  oueht  to  be.  I 
can  remember  when  coal  mining  was  a  trade.  After  the  operators 
began  to  hire  anything  that  came  along  and  put  them  into  the  mines, 
and  those  fellows  went  in  there  and  used  powder  and  a  drill  and  a 
bit  and  blew  their  coal  to  pieces,  it  became  necessary  for  the  practical 
miner  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  have  worked  in  Mr.  Cutts'  mine 
when,  I  believe,  the  old  miners  were  making  pretty  fair  coal,  and  yet 
we  had  cowboys  that  came  right  in  there  off  the  plains  that  were  put 
to  turning  rooms.  We  would  have  used  a  pick  to  do  that,  but  those 
fellows  did  it  with  a  drill  and  powder.  The  law  gives  the  operator 
no  protection  and  it  gives  the  miner  no  protection.  A  man  can  come 
into  a  place,  make  affidavit  that  he  is  a  practical  miner,  and  he  is 
put  into  the  mine  to  work.  We  have  simply  strengthened  a  law  by 
tills  constitution,  and  we  think  eventually  we  will  be  able  to  give  the 
operators  better  coal  by  doing  it.  The  operators  have  no  ri^t,  and 
they  can  produce  no  good  reason  why  they  should  insert  a  clause 
here  that  interferes  with  our  business.  If  we  are  partners  to  that 
extent,  let  us  not  have  two  organizations,  but  merge  them  into  one. 

To  this  an  operator  replied : 

Mr.  Russell  says  the  operators  are  to  blame  for  having  a  class  of 
workers  in  the  mines  who  can  not  make  good  coal.  They  came  in 
during  the  time  we  were  on  the  screened  coal  basis,  and  if  we  were  on 
that  basis  to-day  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  the  operator  to  hire 
inferior  men  for  that  very  reason,  to  get  small  coal  without  paying  for 
it.    Under  the  present  system  tiie  operators  have  more  at  stake  in 
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getting  good  men  into  the  mines  than  the  miners  have.  Under  the 
mine-run  system  our  interests  in  this  respect  are  absolutely  identical. 
We  don't  say  that  there  are  too  few  miners,  but  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way  there  will  be  too  few  miners. 

While  the  proposition  of  the  operators  was  rejected  by  the  miners 
and  was  dropped  at  that  point,  the  mine  workers  took  it  up  at  their 
next  convention  and  amended  their  constitution  by  reducing  the  fee 
for  the  nonpractical  miner  to  $26,  but  requiring  him  to  work  two 
years  as  a  laborer  before  going  to  the  face  to  mine  coal.  The  mem- 
bership article  of  the  constitution  now  stands  as  follows: 

Abticle  VII. — Membership. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  union  shall  consist  of  all  miners  and  mine 
laborers  and  other  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled,  working  in  or  around  the 
mines,  who  perform  labor  for  which  a  scale  of  wages  Is  made,  and  shall  pay  the 
following  initiation  fee : 

Sec.  2.  For»a  top  laborer,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  initiation  fee,  and 
after  two  years'  service  as  a  top  laborer  he  may  be  permitted  to  go  below  as  a 
bottom  laborer,  and  after  two  years'  service  as  a  bottom  laborer  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  face,  as  per  State  law. 

Sec  3.  For  experienced  bottom  labor  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10) 
initiation  fee;  for  Inexperienced  bottom  labor  shall  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25)  initiation  fee,  and  after  two  years*  service  as  a  bottom  laborer 
may  be  admitted  to  the  face  to  mine  coal,  according  to  the  State  mining  laws — 
namely,  two  years  with  a  practical  miner. 

Sec.  4.  A  practical  miner  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $10  initiation  fee.  Miners'  and 
widows'  sons,  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  contingent  to  State  law,  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  $2.50  and  receive  half  turn  of  the  mine.  Miners'  sons  from  16  to  21 
\ears  of  age  shall  pay  $10  initiation  fee  and  shall  receive  full  turn  of  the 
mine  after  serving  a  term  of  six  months  in  the  mine  at  the  face. 

Sec  5.  Boys,  other  than  miners'  or  widows'  sons,  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
contingent  to  State  law,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  $10  initiation  fee.  All  applica- 
tions, other  than  miners'  sons,  over  sixteen  yeflrs,  shall  comply  with  section  2  or 
S  of  this  article. 

Note. — Where  the  word  "  widow  "  appears  in  this  article  it  shall  mean  widows 
whose  husbands  were  not  miners. 

Sec  6.  Not  less  than  half  the  initiation  fee  specified  shall  accompany  any  and 
all  applications  for  membership,  the  balance  to  be  collected  in  five  dollar  ($5) 
installments,  said  installments  to  be  made  semimonthly. 

Sec.  7.  A  transfer  or  clearance  card,  showing  a  member  of  the  Mine  Man- 
agers' Association  to  be  in  good  standing,  who  was  transferred  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  to  the  Mine  Managers'  Association,  shall  admit  said 
member  to  membership  when  said  member  ceases  to  be  a  mine  manager.  Trans- 
fer cards  from  the  Coal  Hoisting  Engineers'  Association  shall  admit  a  member 
of  said  association  to  membership.  Cards  properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the 
officers  of  minera'  unions  in  foreign  countries  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  initia- 
tion fee  to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Cards  from  organlzatioiifl  not 
specified  in  this  constitution  shall  not  be  accepted. 

Sec  8.  Any  practical  miner  taking  an  inexperienced  man  to  mine  coal  shall 
guarantee  to  keep  said  man  two  years,  and,  failing  to  do  bo,  Bhall  pay  back  to 
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the  Inexperienced  man  the  amount  of  said  initiation  fee  paid  and  shall  be 
debarred  from  transferring  until  he  has  complied  with  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  Any  member  or  memb««  of  the  organization  misrepresenting  the  age, 
relation,  occupation,  or  experience  of  any  person  making  application  for  member- 
ship in  any  local,  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined 
in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  for  such  au  offense.  Any  member  so  fined  and 
refusing  to  pay  the  same  shall  be  expelled  and  his  name  published  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers*  Journal.  The  membership  so  received  shall  be  declared  null 
and  void  and  the  fee  returned. 

Note. — Where  the  word  ** miner"  appears  ha  this  article  it  shall  mean  any 
class  of  mining  that  can  prove  by  test  they  can  mine  coal. 

Sec.  10.  No  member  shall  exact  or  accept  compensation  in  any  form  from  any- 
one that  he  takes  into  the  mine  to  work  with  him. 

Seo.  11.  No  member  shall  be  permitted  to  administer  the  obligation  to  anyone, 
unless  at  a  regular  meeting  of  a  local  union  or  a  special  meeting  where  no  less 
than  seven  members  of  the  local  union  are  present  Neither  shall  they  accept 
as  an  initiation  fee  a  less  amount  than  the  constitution  provides  for.  Any  mem- 
ber or  members  violating  this  section  shall  be  expelled  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Any  local  failing  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  clause  shall  be  suspended 
or  fined,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  board. 

H.  Doc.  734,  68-2 81 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AHTHKACITE  COAL  MINING. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Practically  the  entire  available  supply  of  anthracite  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  a  small  area  situated  in  the  noHheastern  part  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  96  per  cent  is  obtained  in  the  jfive  counties  of 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  Northumberland,  and  Carbon. 
The  entire  anthracite  area  of  the  State  covers  only  496  square  miles. 
The  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  fixed, 
and  has  with  approximate  accuracy  been  already  determined.  There 
is  probably  no  mineral  land  in  the  world,  and  certainly  none  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  prospected  and  the  prob- 
able output  of  which  has  been  so  carefully  and  repeatedly  calculated 
as  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  calculations  vary 
somewhat.  According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Pennsylvania  geolog- 
ical survey,  there  were  19,500,000,000  tons  beneath  the  surface.  Of 
this  amount  it  has  been  estimated  that  ]yy  the  year  1901,  1,360,000,000 
tons  had  been  extracted.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  extract  all 
the  coal  beneath  the  surface  owing  to  the  waste  which  results  from 
mining  and  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  pillars  of  coal  in  the  mines 
to  protect  the  workings.  At  the  present  time  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
coal  beneath  the  surface  can  be  utilized,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  output  of  1,350,000,000  net  tons  represents  an  exhaustion  of  about 
3,375,000,000  gross  tons.  Upon  this  calculation  it  would  appear  that 
there  still  remain  in  the  mines  about  16,125,000,000  gross  tons,  from 
which,  upon  the  basis  of  a  40  per  cent  recovery,  6,450,000,000  net  tons 
may  be  obtained.  At  the  present  rate  of  extracting  the  coal  this 
would  amount  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  at  the  close  of  100  years. 

According  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  William  Griffith,  in  the  Bond 
Record  for  1896,  these  estimates  are  too  high.  Mr.  Griffith  estimates 
an  amount  of  coal  beneath  the  surface  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
extraction,  would  be  exhausted  within  80  years. 

The  output  of  the  mines  has  increased  with  considerable  rapidity. 
While  anthracite  coal  was  discovered  in  1762,  and  an  attempt  to  use 
it  for  domestic  purposes  was  made  as  early  as  1768,  there  is  no  record 
before  1776  of  any  effort  to  ship  it,  and  no  official  record  of  any 
regular  shipments  until  1820.    In  that  year  365  tons  were  sent  from 
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the  Lehigh  or  central  region,  but  not  until  the  year  1829  was  an 
output  of  100,000  tons  reached.  This  output  increased  with  con- 
siderable regularity  until  in  the  year  1842  an  output  of  over  1,000,000 
tons  was  obtained. 

The  product  of  the  mines,  as  measured  by  shipments,  increased 
steadily  during  the  next  decade,  while  during  the  civil  war  it  increased 
still  more  rapidly,  and  an  output  of  10,000,000  tons  a  year  was 
reached.  In  1873  the  output  of  the  mines  attained  21,000,000  tons, 
but  during  the  next  five  years  this  high-water  mark  was  not  again 
reached.  From  1883  to  1890  the  yearly  output  ranged  between  30,- 
000,000  and  38,000,000  tons,  and  from  1891  to  1900  between  40,000,000 
and  47,000,000  tons.  In  theyear  1900  the  output  again  rose,  reaching 
the  unprecedented  amount  of  53,500,000  tons,  which  was  again 
reached  in  1903.  In  this  calculation  of  output  the  coal  used  by  the 
mines  themselves  and  by  the  domestic  trade  in  the  inmiediate  neigh- 
borhood is  not  considered,  the  output  referring  solely  to  coal  shipped 
outside  of  the  region. 

In  the  early  days  anthracite  mining  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  a  crude  way.  The  operators  were  individuals  who  possessed 
little  capital,  coal  lands  were  cheap,  and  men  were  enabled,  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  cars  run  upon  wooden  rails  and  with  few  implements  or  ma- 
chinery of  any  sort,  to  extract  the  coal  from  outcropping  veins  or 
from  mines  near  the  surface.  Little  special  knowledge  was  required 
and  but  little  capital.  Mining  was  carried  on  without  the  use  of 
maps  or  plans,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned  as  soon  as,  under  these 
wasteful  methods,  it  ceased  to  be  profitable.  With  the  exhaustion  of 
the  outcrops,  however,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  coal  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain;  more  capital  was  required  and  more  systematic  and 
scientific  methods  employed.  After  a  few  decades  the  day  of  the 
individual  miner  or  the  man  working  with  a  few -men  and  mules 
ceased,  and  mining  came  to  be  conducted  upon  a  larger  scale.  The 
size  of  the  collieries  was  increased,  more  efficient  and  expensive  ma- 
chinery was  introduced,  more  scientific  methods  adopted,  and  mining 
was  carried  on  by  large  companies  instead  of  by  individual  operators. 
The  workings  deserted  by  the  pioneers  were  bought  up  by  largo 
companies,  and  the  industry  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
smaller  number  of  people.  According  to  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  (The 
Anthracite  Coal  Industry),  there  were  in  1848  in  the  Schuylkill  dis- 
trict 120  operators,  working  111  places  above  and  50  below  the  water 
level,  while  in  1853  there  were  but  86  operators,  and  by  1875  70  per 
cent  of  all  the  collieries  in  the  district  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  one 
company,  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  At  the  present  time 
the  entire  district  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  this  company,  and  the 
same  development  has  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  anthracite  region. 
The  mines  have  become  increasingly  deep,  greater  and  greater  outlay 
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has  been  made  necessary  for  opening  shafts  and  driving  gangways, 
larger  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  for  pumping,  ventilation,  and 
for  transportation  of  the  coal  below  and  to  the  surface,  as  well  as 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  breakers  and  other  necessary 
machinery.  The*  amount  of  capital  invested  in  coal  companies  has 
increased  enormously,  and  a  still  larger  increase  has  been  shown  in 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  possession  of  the  coal  lands  and 
in  the  shape  of  royalties  upon  coal  extracted.  This  latter  element, 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  royalties  and  in  the  value  of  the  coal 
lands,  has  been  of  importance  in  the  determination  of  a  policy  of  limit- 
ing the  output.  According  to  Dr.  Roberts,  who  gives  many  illustra- 
tions, the  value  of  coal  lauds  has  increased  many  fold  within  half  a 
century.  In  1839  $18  was  considered  a  big  price  for  coal  lands  near 
Scranton,  while  at  the  present  time  the  value  of  coal  lands  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  $500  to  $5,000  per  acre.  In  the  early  days 
of  transportation  royalties  were  very  low,  and  those  companies  which 
now  hold  old  leases  still  pay  as  low  as  12  cents  per  ton,  but  in  modern 
times  the  royalties  have  readied  as  high  as  45  and  50  cents  a  ton  in 
tlie  northern  field  and  as  high  aa  40  cents  a  ton  in  the  southern  field 
for  all  sizes  above  pea  coal  sent  to  market.  According  to  Dr. 
Roberts,  a  fair  average  for  royalties  for  all  coal  now  mined  is  30 
cents  a  ton. 

HISTORY  OF  ATTEMPTS  BY  OPERATORS  TO  REGULATE 

THE  OUTPUT. 

The  anthracite  problem  depends  upon  two  factors — ^the  limitation  of 
the  coal  supply  within  a  small  geographical  area  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  that  coal  by  rail.  Were  anthracite  coal  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  country,  were  there  cheap  water  transportation  to  the  mar- 
ket, or,  finally,  were  there  effective  competition  from  other  kinds  of 
fuel,  the  tendency  towards  a  monopoly  and  a  limitation  of  the  output 
would  not  exist  in  so  marked  a  degree.  The  two  factors  of  owner- 
ship and  transportation  have  been  merged  into  one  as  a  result  of  the 
ownership  or  control  of  a  majority  of  the  mines  by  the  great  railroad 
corporations.  Almost  from  the  beginning  the  problem  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  industry  was  one  of  transportation.  It  was  easy  to  mine  the 
coal,  but  difficult  to  get  it  to  market.  Many  experiments  were  made 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  the  coal  to  tide  water.  At  one  time  coal  was 
hauled  in  wagons  or  sledges  from  the  mines  to  the  nearest  navigable 
river,  and  later  transportation  was  effected  by  canals.  The  compara- 
tive failure  of  all  these  attempts,  however,  was  made  manifest  as  soon 
as  a  railroad  reaching  the  anthracite  fields  was  built  by  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  transportation  by 
rail  was  in  all  respects  better  than  by  canal.     At  the  present  time  the 
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anthracite  region  is  tapped  by  eleven  railroads,  and  during  the  last 
few  years  these  railroads  have  apparently  arrived  at  a  community  of 
interest  and  have  achieved  the  possibility  of  concerted  action  in 
regard  to  the  transportation  and  mining  of  coal.  The  railroads  in 
question,  either  directly  or  through  subsidiary  companies,  operate  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  mines,  and  by  means  of  common,  if  not 
concerted,  action  they  are  in  a  position  practically  to  control  the  out- 
put of  the  few  remaining  independent  mines. 

The  necessity  of  limiting  the  output  of  coal  was  felt  from  the 
moment  that  the  railroads  began  to  compete  with  one  another  for  the 
transportation  of  this  conmiodity..  Such  attempts  at  limitation  were, 
as  a  rule,  made  during  or  immediately  after  periods  of  depression  in 
the  coal  business.  So  long  as  the  demand  for  coal  was  sufficient  to 
consume  the  greater  part  of  the  rapidly  increasing  product,  the 
necessity  for  limiting  the  output  was  less  severely  felt,  and  the  rail- 
road and  mining  companies  devoted  their  energies  toward  extending 
their  operations.  Thus,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  civil  war  the 
demand  for  anthracite  coal  was  extremely  large  and  prices  ruled 
high.  As  a  consequence,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade  that  serious  attempts  were  made  to  limit  the  output  of  this 
product. 

The  first  determined  attempt  to  secure  control  of  the  output  in  the 
anthracite  regions  was  made  in  1871  by  President  Gowan,  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  In  order  to  regulate  the  output 
and  to  secure  for  his  company  a  steady  supply  of  coal  to  be  shipped, 
Mr.  Gowan  began  the  purchase  on  a  large  scale  of  coal  lands  through- 
out the  region.  By  1877  the  Reading  Railroad  had  expended  $50,- 
000,000  in  the  purchase  of  coal  lands,  the  cost  involving  the  company 
in  a  burdensome  indebtedness.  The  original  purpose  of  the  pur- 
chases was  simply  to  extend  the  transportation  business  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  but  the  possession  of  these  lands  became  subsequently 
an  instrument  for  regulating  the  output  of  the  entire  field. 

The  necessity  of  regulation  became  quite  evident  after  the  panic  of 
1873.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  at  this  period,  increased 
by  the  extensions  made  during  previous  years,  was  from  30  to  35  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  normal  demand.  Each  of  the  railroads  was 
capable  of  continuing  to  transport  an  amount  of  coal  equal  to  that 
mined  in  previous  years,  but  it  was  seen  that  the  market  would  not 
take  such  a  quantity.  It  was  therefore  considered  essential  to  have 
the  railroads  combine  in  some  form  or  other  in  order  to  limit  the  out- 
put of  the  mines  to  the  demand  of  the  public  and  to  allot  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  coal  among  the  railroads  according  to  some 
fixed  proportion. 

This  arrangement  took  the  form  of  an  agreement  by  which  the 
presidents  of  the  railroads  concerned  agreed  to  limit  the  amount  of 
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coal  shipped  to  a  certain  definite  figure  and  to  maintain  the  price. 
The  main  difficulty  arose,  however,  in  allotting  this  production  to 
the  various  railroads.  Each  railroad  naturally  desired  to  secure  as 
large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  the  coal  to  be  mined,  and  it  was 
feared  that  some  of  the  railroads,  at  least,  would  secretly  break  the 
agreement  and  mine  more  than  their  fair  share.  It  was  therefore 
provided  that  any  company  mining  more  than  the  proportion  of  coal 
allotted  to  it  should  pay  the  sum  of  $1.50  for  each  ton  so  mined  to 
railroads  which  were  short  in  their  allotment. 

This  agreement  remained  in  force  until  1876,  but  was  finally  broken 
down  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroads  to  enter  the  combination.  The  chief  advantages  of 
the  combination  were  naturally  reaped  by  those  railroads  which 
remained  upon  the  outside,  since  they  were  enabled  to  produce  to 
their  full  colliery  capacity,  and  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices 
resulting  from  the  restriction  of  outptit  by  the  remaining  companies. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  agreement  in  1876  the  price  of  coal  in 
New  York  fell  from  $5  to  $3.  The  rate  war  which  ensued  showed 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  necessity  of  some  limitation  of  the  output 
upon  the  basis  of  a  fixed  allotment  of  traffic.  After  a  struggle  lasting 
sixteen  months  a  new  demand  was  made  toward  the  close  of  1877 
to  again  limit  the  output,  which  attempt  culminated  in  January, 
1878,  in  an  effort  to  combine  all  the  railroads  engaged  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-carrying  trade.  Each  of  the  companies  was  compelled  to 
contribute  to  a  fund,  so  that  each  company  might  be  penalized  for 
any  excess  of  production.  The  price  to  be  charged  was  left  to  each 
individual  company,  but  the  maximum  amount  to  be  mined  was  fixed 
in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  entire  output  of  the  mines.  As  before, 
however,  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  arose  over  the  percentages 
of  allotment.  The  railroads  which  were  mining  large  quantities  of 
coal,  or  whose  immediate  colliery  capacity  was  great,  desired  to 
make  these  the  controlling  factors,  while  the  Reading  Railroad, 
which,  through  its  subsidiary  company,  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  was  possessed  of  enormous  reserves  of  unmined  coal, 
desired  that  this  fact  be  taken  in  consideration  in  allotting  produc- 
tion. As  a  result  of  internal  dissension,  the  agreement  broke  down 
within  12  months  and  a  great  war  among  the  mining  and  carrying 
companies  again  broke  out.  The  period  was  one  of  great  commercial 
depression,  and,  in  the  struggle  for  new  business,  the  prices  of  coal 
sank  to  an  unremunerative  point,  in  some  cases  falling  below  $2  in 
New  York  City  in  1879. 

The  necessity  of  limiting  the  output  became  less  marked  during 
the  years  immediately  following,  owing  to  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  set  in,  and  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  anthracite  coal  busi- 
ness which  resulted  as  a  consequence.    Dujring  the  years  immediately 
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following  1880,  there  was  a  rapid  extension  of  anthracite  mining, 
shipments  increasing  40  per  cent  in  the  three  years  from  1880  to  1883. 
The  period  was  marked  by  the  opening  up  of  new  mines  and  the 
extension  of  the  coal  business  in  every  possible  way.  The  effect  of  this 
policy,  however,  was  merely  to  aggravate  the  conditions  upon  the 
return  of  a  period  of  depression  in  1884.  In  the  latter  year,  a  new 
attempt  was  made  to  allot  the  production  of  coal  upon  the  old  basis 
of  1878.  This  attempt  was  only  partially  successful,  since  there  was 
no  general  agreement  regulating  prices,  and  because  of  the  active 
hostility  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  as  before,  refused  to 
enter  into  the  agreement.  The  arrangement,  however,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  maintained  itself  and  was  again  renewed  in  1887.  The  pro- 
hibition of  pooling  by  the  interstate-commerce  law  of  1887  and  the 
active  animosity  aroused  in  the  public  press  checked  the  growth  of 
this  last  combination.  Investigations  were  ordered  by  Congress  and 
by  the  New  York  legislature  into  the  conditions  under  which  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  was  conducted,  and  various  suits  at  law  brought 
in  the  Pennsylvania  courts  so  alarmed  the  promoters  of  the  combina- 
tion as  to  lead  to  the  abrogation  of  the  formal  agreement.  During 
the  following  years,  this  formal  arrangement  gave  place  to  gentle- 
men's agreements  and  to  tacit  arrangements  between  the  various  rail- 
roads. The  agreements,  however,  were  not  rigidly  adhered  to  and 
there  was  much  rate  and  price  cutting  and  many  violations  of  the 
agreements. 

The  twenty  years'  history  of  the  attempt  to  limit  the  output  of 
anthracite  coal  to  the  demands  of  the  market  by  means  of  agreements 
among  the  railroads  had  seemed  to  prove  the  futility  of  this  method 
of  limitation.  As  a  consequence  a  new  method  was  adopted  during 
the  early  nineties  to  achieve  this  result.  This  plan  originated  with 
President  McLeod,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  regulating  the  output  of  anthracite  coal  by 
means  of  securing  through  leases  the  control  of  the  entire  business. 
The  central  feature  of  this  plan  consisted  of  the  leasing  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Tjehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  This,  however, 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  owing  to  a  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  preventing  the  lease  to  a  for- 
eign corporation  of  the  property  of  domestic  corporations  unless 
receiving  the  special  sanction  of  the  law.  In  1892,  however,  this 
result  was  attained  indirectly  through  the  creation  of  a  New  Jersey 
corporation  called  the  Port  Reading  Construction  Company,  organ- 
ized especially  for  this  purpose.  By  this  means  both  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  were  in  fac^ 
though  not  in  law,  leased  to  the  Reading  Railroad,  while  simulta- 
neously the  presidents  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  of 
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the  Lackawanna  Railroad  secured  a  measure  of  control  over  the  prop- 
erty of  each  other.  At  the  same  time  long-time  contracts  were  made 
with  independent  operators  by  which  they  secured  a  proportion  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  in  lieu  of  55  per  cent  hitherto  pre- 
vailing. This  attempt  on  the  part  of  President  McLeod  to  substitute 
a  limitation  by  lease  for  a  limitation  by  agreement  among  the  com- 
panies resulted  in  failure.  The  utmost  popular  antagonism  was 
aroused,  largely  as  the  result  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  and 
investigations  were  ordered  by  the  New  York  legislature  into  the 
legality  of  the  new  combination.  The  leases  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  the  Port  Read- 
ing Construction  Company  were  declared  by  the  New  Jersey  courts 
to  be  a  mere  subterfuge  to  defeat  the  constitution  and  were  held  to 
be  null  and  void.  The«attempt  of  the  combination,  moreoyer,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  McLeod,  to  secure  control  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  and  thus  insure  a  permanent  outlet  for  coal  in  the 
New  England  States  aroused  determined  financial  opposition  from 
certain  Wall  street  interests,  which,  together  with  the  action  of  the 
independent  operators  in  producing  to  their  full  capacity,  resulted 
in  the  breaking  down  of  the  plan  and  a  reversion  to  the  old 
cutthroat  competition.  This  result  was  expedited  by  the  crisis  of 
189S,  which  bankrupted  the  Reading  Railroad  and  its  combination 
and  caused  it  to  mine  coal  freely  and  without  any  thought  as  to  its 
own  profits  or  to  those  of  competing  companies. 

The  years  following  the  panic  of  1893  demonstrated  once  more  the 
ruinous  results  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
The  market  became  glutted,  prices  fell,  great  stocks  of  coal  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  operators,  and  the  demand  became  so  much  smaller 
than  the  productive  capacity  of  the  mines  plus  the  visible  supply  that 
some  collieries  began  to  shut  down  and  the  majority  were  forced  to 
work  only  a  short  time.  During  this  period  it  was  again  demon- 
strated that  in  the  anthracite  mining  business  overproduction  does 
not  tend  to  correct  itself.  In  an  ordinary  manufacturing  business, 
where  the  fixed  costs  are  small  and  the  initial  investment  of  capital 
not  extremely  large,  the  effect  of  an  overproduction  is  felt  sooner  or 
later  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  plants.  In  the  case  of  many 
industries,  however,  and  of  anthracite  coal  mines  in  particular,  such 
a  tendency  is  not  so  clearly  observable.  The  initial  cost  of  sinking 
the  shaft  is  so  great,  the  fixed,  constant  charges  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  output  of  coal  are  so  large,  the  loss  involved  in  a  dos- 
ing of  the  mine  so  considerable,  that  profits  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  size  of  the  output.  It  is  better  to  mine  at  a  cost  which  just 
exceeds  the  immediate  charges  attributable  to  that  mining  than  not  to 
mine  at  all,  so  that  in  bad  times  there  is  always  a  temptation  to  pro- 
duce largely  in  excess  of  the  demand.    The  necessity  of  keeping  open 
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the  mines  for  a  return  of  prosperity,  especially  where  the  allotment 
of  business  is  on  the  basis  of  and  in  proportion  to  the  colliery 
capacity,  is  so  keenly  felt  that  few,  if  any,  mines  are  permanently 
closed.  The  result  of  the  depression  during  the  ye^rs  following  1893 
was  therefore  a  cutting  of  prices  below  a  profitable  rate,  the  rapid 
glutting  of  the  market,  and,  finally,  a  period  of  depression  during 
which  the  collieries  all  worked  a  smaller  and  smaller  number  of  days 
instead  of  a  portion  of  these  collieries  being  permanently  driven  out 
of  competition. 

In  1896  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  restrict  the  output  by  means 
of  a  verbal  agreement,  but  no  satisfactory  or  permanent  settlement 
resulted.  During  the  succeeding  years  the  operators  worked  along 
as  best  they  might,  attempts  being  constantly  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  maintain  prices,  but  all  eflForts  breaking  down  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1900,  during  a 
period  of  high  prices,  that  the  first  successful  attempt  was  made 
permanently  to  establish  the  conditions  of  mining  upon  a  basis  that 
would  permit  a  future  regulation  of  the  output  of  coal. 

The  first  attempts,  made  abolit  the  year  1873,  to  regulate  the  output 
were  based  upon  the  idea  of  an  allotment  of  production  as  a  result 
of  agreements  among  the  various  companies.  The  abortive  attempt 
of  1892  was  based  upon  the  idea  of  one  railroad  leasing  another,  and 
by  this  means  to  secure  for  a  single  railroad  a  dominant  financial 
interest  in  the  mines.  The  final  effort  to  effect  this  result  was  made 
upon  the  basis  of  a  purchase  of  the  controlling  interest  of  one  rail- 
road by  another  and  by  the  creation  of  a  community  of  interest 
among  all  the  various  anthracite  roads.  This  result  was  carried  out 
during  the  years  1900  and  1901. 

The  effort  to  secure  common  action  among  the  anthracite  carriers 
was  directed  toward  the  elimination  of  the  independent  operators, 
many  of  whom  had  always  had  a  production  exceeding  their  allot- 
ment, and,  secondly,  by  creating  a  community  of  interest  among  the 
railroads  themselves.  This  former  plan  was  accomplished  with  more 
or  less  success  by  the  purchase  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  Railroad  and  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  properties  of  a  number  of  small  operators  by  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway.  At  the  same  time,  new  con- 
tracts were  offered  to  the  independent  operators  by  which  65  per 
cent  of  the  tide-water  price  was  secured  to  them,  instead  of  60  per 
cent,  as  before,  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  they  bound  themselves 
to  sell  their  coal  to  the  particular  railroad  coal  company  with  which 
they  entered  into  contract  during  the  entire  life  of  their  properties. 
These  various  steps  resulted  not  only  in  limiting  the  possibility  of 
dii'ect  competition  from  independent  operators,  but  also  prevented 
the  construction  by  these  operators  of  a  new  and  independent  rail- 
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road  Fhich  was  to  rim  to  tide  water  and  compete  with  the  existing 
railroads. 

The  community  of  interest  among  the  railroads  themselves  was 
secured  by  the  purchase  for  the  Reading  Railroad  of  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  This  operation, 
which  gave  tcT  the  enlarged  Reading  Railroad  Company  63  per  cent 
of  the  entire  anthracite  coal  deposits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
tended  greatly  to  harmony  and  to  the  creation  of  a  possibility  of 
regulating  the  supply.  Other  arrangements  were  also  made,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  a  large  interest  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
and,  apparently,  a  community  of  interest  was  established  among  the 
majority  of  the  railroads.  The  exact  extent  of  this  conmiunity  of 
interest  can  not,  of  course,  be  definitely  known,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
state  with  any  degree  of  assurance  to  just  what  extent  the  various 
railroads  so  united  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  limit  the  supply. 
What  does  appear  to  be  the  case,  however,  is  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  affiliations  among  the  railroads,  the  conmiunity  of  in- 
terest established,  and  the  ownership  by  some  lines  of  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  other  railroads  have  insured  the  carriers 
against  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  an  unlimited  output,  or  a 
return  to  the  cutthroat  methods  of  former  times.  "  It  can  not  be 
long,"  says  the  Industrial  Commission,  "before  the  anthracite  coal 
business  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  enormous  extent  and  commer- 
cial value,  will  be  entirely  monopolized  by  a  few  powerful  financial 
interests.  ♦  ♦  *  Competition  between  either  the  producers  of 
anthracite  coal  or  the  railroads  which  transport  their  product  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  of  the  slightest  effect.  Any  discussion  which 
does  not  proceed  upon  this  assumption  is  bound  to  be  futile  and  mis- 
leading. Competition  can  not  be  perpetuated.  It  has  disappeared, 
apparently,  once  for  all."(«) 

RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW 
OF  THE  OPERATORS. 

The  attempt  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  to  the  needs  of  the  market 
is  shown  over  and  over  again  by  the  statements  of  the  operators 
themselves.  The  years  preceding  1899  were  extremely  bad,  as  a 
result  of  the  unlimited  competition  of  the  operators,  and  it  became 
recognized  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
mines  was  much  in  excess  of  any  probable  demand  for  coal.  The 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  an  association  of  independent 
operators,  in  its  monthly  bulletin  or  letter,  from  which  quotations 
reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  independent  operators  are  given  below, 
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frequently  pointed  out  this  fact  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  limita- 
tion of  the  output  to  the  demands  of  the  market  Sometimes  this 
result  appeared  to  be  approximately  attained,  at  least  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  but  usually  any  agreement  to  regulate  pro- 
duction failed,  and  the  close  of  the  year  generally  witnessed  a  scram- 
ble to  mine  and  sell  coal  at  an}'  price.  The  Anthracite  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Association  letter  for  June,  1897,  says:  "The  shipments  thus 
far  this  year  have  been  nearer  to  the  demands  of  the  market  than  at 
any  time  since  1894."  But  by  September  of  the  same  year  it  was 
already  doubtful,  according  to  the  letter  for  that  month,  "  whether 
or  not  the  efforts  of  eight  months  in  keeping  the  tonnage  within  the 
consumption  will  be  continued  so  that  some  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  era  of  good  judgment  we  have  been  in."  In  another  article 
for  the  same  month  the  letter  says:  "  Since  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent year  there  has  been  a  strong  and  honest  effort  to  recover  part  of 
the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  The  output  was  kept  within  the  mar- 
ket requirements,  excepting  a  slight  excess  in  cost,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  high  price."  By  its  next  issue 
tiie  monthly  letter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  six  months  is  the 
longest  continued  period  for  which  the  coal  interests  can  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  judgment  and  faithful  performance.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  smaller  and  one  of  the  larger  companies  had  not 
shown  a  sufficiently  earnest  intent  to  keep  their  tonnage  within  the 
proportionate  demand,  but  it  would  have  been  so  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  all  to  have  induced  them  to  temporarily  restrict  their 
output  that  it  is  beyond  undei-standing  that  this  wiser  course  was  not 
followed  instead  of  trying  to  equal  them  in  their  errors."  The  No- 
vember letter  states  that  the  month  of  October  was  "  even  more  dis- 
appointing than  was  anticipated.  Instead  of  taking  such  steeps  as 
they  should  to,  in  part,  at  least,  remedy  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
excessive  production  since  July  1  the  various  interests  have  continued 
from  bad  to  worse  to  the  degree  allowed  by  their  supply  of  cars. 
Fortunately  this  was  somewhat  limited,  though  shipments  have  still 
been  largely  over  the  demand. 

The  experience  of  the  year  1897,  during  which  the  operators  appar- 
ently sought,  with  some  success,  to  limit  the  output  of  coal  from 
January  to  July,  but  failed  completely  from  July  to  December,  was 
repeated  during  the  next  succeeding  years.  Each  year  the  operators 
apparently  anticipated  a  harmonious  limitation  of  the  output  to  the 
needs  of  the  market,  but  before  the  summer  was  well  advanced  these 
hopes  were  again  disappointed.  In  January,  1899,  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operators'  Association  Letter  states  that  harmony  was  again 
promised.  "Lamb  skins  will  be  generally  distributed  among  the 
controlling  interests  and  are  to  be  worn  throughout  the  year."    The 
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independent  operators,  however,  were  now  depending  less  upon  the 
hope  of  limiting  the  output  to  the  demands  of  the  market  and  were 
struggling  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  transportation.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  independent  operators  had  sold  their  coal  to  the 
railroad  companies  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  prices  the  amount  which  they  re- 
ceived per  ton  of  coal  was  automatically  diminished.  Especially 
after  July,  1898,  the  independent  operators  strenuously  fought  for 
an  increase  in  their  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price.  The  letter 
for  August,  1898,  says :  "  The  individual  operators  have  good  ground 
for  objecting  to  the  present  situation  as  it  affects  domestic  fuels. 
Contracts  were  made  by  which  this  fuel  was  sold  to  the  trans- 
porters for  60  per  cent  of  its  selling  price  at  tide  water.  There 
was  an  understanding,  not  in  the  written  contract,  that  the  price 
was  to  be  maintained,  so  that  the  operator,  would  receive  a  fair 
return  at  the  breaker.  Not  only  has  this  been  broken  repeatedly, 
but  instead  of  the  market  for  the  fuel  enlarging,  as  was  expected, 
and  as  could  have  been  brought  about  under  judicious  management, 
there  has  been  a  contraction,  so  the  mines  have  been  compelled  to 
work  shorter  hours."  In  other  words,  at  this  time  independent 
operators  ceased  to  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  at  tide  water 
and  sought  to  increase  their  share  of  that  price  and  to  reduce  railroad 
rates,  so  that  the  market  would  be  extended. 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads,  however,  appears  to  have  been  radi- 
cally different.  The  railroads  replied  to  the  demand  for  lower  rates 
of  freight  by  pleading  their  inability  to  grant  them,  and  rather 
seemed  to  urge  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  production  and  pre- 
venting the  oversupply  of  the  market.  The  report  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Company,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1898,  quoted  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association 
Letter  for  October,  1898,  said:  "  It  is  undeniably  true  that  competi- 
tion reduces,  but  never  enhances,  the  market  price  of  a  commodity  or 
the  rate  for  carrying  it.  It  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  there  are 
to-day  in  the  anthracite-carrying  trade  too  many  lines  competing 
sharply  with  each  other  for  the  traffic  ordered.  In  other  words,  there 
has  not  only  been  overproduction  in  the  output  of  the  mines,  but  in 
transportation  facilities  as  well.  The  only  possible  remedy  seems  to 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  proper  control  of  the  product  and  its  curtail- 
ment to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  The  officers  of  this  company 
have  at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  expressed  their  willingness,  even 
anxiety,  to  cooperate  for  these  praiseworthy  and  desirable  ends.'' 

The  conditions  which  necessitated  the  regulation  of  the  output  of 
anthracite  coal  during  the  nineties  were  thus  summarized  in  the 
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Letter  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Assocation  for  June,  1898, 
pages  8,  4,  and  5 : 

The  results  of  this  (the  excess  of  supply  over  demand)  are  eaually 
serious  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  inaividual  curators.  Botk  are 
depleting  their  resources  and  losing  money  in  tneir  current  opera- 
tions. The  railroads  are  mining  coal  at  an  actual  loss  to  their  coal 
departments  and  paying  this  &om  their  traffic  earnings,  thus  re- 
ducing their  total  earnings.  The  coal  which  they  market  rrom  their 
own  property  is  being  taken  from  it  without  any  return,  thus  reduc- 
ing its  value.  This  coal  land  is  an  asset  upon  which  the^'eater  part 
of  the  railroads'  bonds  and  stocks  have  been  issued,  "nie  founda- 
tion of  these  securities  is  threefold : 

First.  That  the  coal  in  the  mine  is  worth  a  certain  amount  per 
ton,  a  price  which  would  be  received  for  it  if  the  railroad  owning 
it  were  to  execute  a  lease  to  an  operator.  This  would  be  from  30  to 
60  cents  per  ton,  as  royalties  are  at  present,  and  this  fifi^re  should, 
therefore,  become  a  pwrt  of  the  cost  of  mining  when  the  railroads 
operate  on  their  own  property,  in  order  that  the  return  to  the  prop- 
erty account  should  maintain  its  value  and  be  sufficient  to  pay  tne 
taxes  and  charges  on  the  property  and  interest  on  the  investment, 
both  actual  and  as  represented  by  its  relation  to  the  bonds  for  which 
it  is  securi^. 

Second.  In  the  work  of  mining  and  marketing  coal  there  is  as- 
sumed a  profit.  In  order  to  do  this  work,  heavy  expenses  have  been 
incurred  m  sinking  shafts  and  other  mining  operations  and  in  con- 
structing buildings  for  the  preparation  of  coal  and  equipping  them 
and  the  mines  with  the  necessary  machinery.  The  money  received 
by  the  railroads  from  the  sale  of  their  bonds  has  been  used  for  this 
in  the  expectation  that,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  mining,  there 
will  be  sufficient  margin  of  profit  between  the  cost  of  operating  and 
value  of  the  coal,  when  delivered,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
thus  invested  and  to  repay  the  principal  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Third.  The  railroads  which  reach  into  the  anthracite  regions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania,  depend  upon  anthracite  coal  for 
the  gi'eater  part  of  their  traffic.  These  roads  have  been  built  at  great 
cost,  with  money  secured  from  the  sale  of  securities,  and,  since  the 
traffic  earnings  from  anthracite  are  their  principal  dependence,  it 
is  expected  that  this  shall  be  carried  at  a  sufficient  price  to  pay  its 
proportion  of  the  operating  costs  and  leave  a  profit  Plough  for  the 
interest  and  principal  on  the  securities  chargeable  against  it  and  that 
this  traffic  shall  continue  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  repay  the 
money  which  has  been  expended  in  creating  and  carrying  it  on. 

These  are  all  sound  business  propositions  and  represent  only  such 
conditions  as  every  business  man  must  consider  before  investing,  and 
which  he  must  observe  in  operating.  They  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  individual  operators  are  mining. 

The  manner  in  which  the  anthracite  mining  and  carrying  rail- 
roads are  being  conducted  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  They  are 
mining  on  their  own  lands  without  charging  themselves  the  current 
royalties  which  they  would  receive  if  the  land  was  leased  by  tiiem  to 
others.  They  are  conducting  their  mining  operations  at  an  actual 
loss,  and  they  are  charging  against  anthracite  an  extortionate  and 
unjust  freight  rate  from  which  they  derive  little  benefit,  since  from  it 
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must  be  paid  the  losses  of  the  other  departments.  It  is  self-evident 
that  such  a  condition  is  one  in  which  the  railroads  are  losing,  and 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  gross  injustice  against  the  individual 
operators.  These  latter  inust  pay  their  royalties,  their  mining  costs, 
and  a  sinking  fund  to  reimburse  their  investment  in  the  plant,  and 
then  are  compelled  to  pay  heavv  freight  charges  to  the  market 
When  they  lose  in  operatmg,  they  have  no  railroad  which  will  assume 
the  loss. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  this  manifest  injustice  to  others,  it  is 
clear  that  the  system  under  which  the  railroad  mining  and  carrying 
companies  are  operating  is  against  their  own  interest.  Most  of  their 
mines  are  so  unprofitable  that,  even  when  working  comparatively  full 
time,  their  cost  of  production,  apart  from  any  question  of  royalties, 
far  exceeds  the  selling  price  of  the  fuel.  Why  these  collieries  are 
continued  it  is  impossible  to  explain.  If  they  were  allowed  to  stand 
idle  and  their  proportion  of  the  tonna^^  divided  among  all  of  tBe 
operators,  each  would  have  better  womng  time,  with  a  resultant 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  production. 

The  dilemma  in  which  the  anthracite  oper^ttors  are  placed  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators  Association  Letter  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  page  2 : 

The  anthracite  operators  are  placed  between  two  fires.  If  they 
endeavor  to  maintain  an  output  which,  while  ample  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent demand,  does  not  permit  a  surplus  that  might  unsettle  prices  and 
thus  affect  the  earnings  of  all  engaged  in  the  mdustry,  then  there  is 
the  complaint  of  combination  and  restriction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  press  the  mines  for  their  greatest  output,  and  there  is  no 
market  demand  for  the  product,  prices,  following  the  inevitable  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  will  decline  to  such  a  low  point  that  a  mate- 
rial reduction  in  wages  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  losses  incurred  imder  former  methods  of  com- 
petition it  was  held  that  a  permanent  system  to  obviate  these  evils 
must  be  adopted.  "  That  this  will  eventually  result  in  some  form  of 
central  control,"  continues  the  Letter,  "  is  most  probable." 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  REGULATION  OF  OUTPUT. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  output  of  coal  and  to  limit  its  production  to 
the  needs  of  the  market,  it  was  necessary  to  compromise  the  demand.- 
of  all  the  various  interests  represented  in  the  mining  of  coal.  The 
immediate  interests  of  the  various  railroads  were  antagonistic,  inas- 

'iich  as  each  desired  to  transport  as  much  coal  as  possible.  The 
interests  of  the  subsidiary  coal  mining  companies  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads were  equally  antagonistic,  inasmuch  as  each  desired  to  mine  as 
much  coal  as  possible.  The  interests  of  the  independent  operators 
were  antagonistic  among  themselves  and  antagonistic  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  railroads  and  their  subsidiary  companies,  inasmuch  as 
each  of  the  independent  operators  desired  to  mine  as  much  coal  as 
H.  Doc.  734,  68-2 32 
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possible,  to  secure  for  it  as  large  a  price  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  the 
lowest  freight  rates  to  the  market 

These  mutually  antagonistic  interests  appear  to  have  been  com- 
promised and  reconciled  with  one  another  to  secure  the  common  ends 
of  all  and  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  total  amount  of  production 
to  the  needs  of  the  market  To  accomplish  this  purpose  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  necessary,  first,  to  perfect  a  machinery  by  which 
the  representatives  of  the  various  railroads  could  meet  in  regular  ses- 
sions and  regulate  the  general  output ;  secondly,  the  creation  of  a  com- 
munity of  interest  and  a  more  or  less  definite  arrangement  by  which 
the  traffic  could  be  divided ;  thirdly,  by  fixing,  by  means  of  agree- 
ments with  the  independent  operators,  the  amount  or  proportion  of 
eoal  which  each  of  these  independent  operators  might  mine. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with  absolute  knowl- 
edge the  exact  extent  to  which  arrangements  of  this  nature  have  been 
carried  out  A  suit  brought  at  the  instance  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  cer- 
tain witnesses  and  the  production  of  certain  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments intended  to  establish  the  fact  that  arrangements  of  the  nature 
hereinbefore  described  exists.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court  demands 
the  presentation  of  this  testimony,  and  until  such  time  as  it  does  so, 
any  assertion,  as  to  the  methods  of  regulating  the  output  and  distrib- 
uting it  among  the  various  railroads  can  be  a  matter  merely  of  belief, 
but  can  not,  apparently,  be  subject  to  legal  proof. 

The  cooperative  action  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  is  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company.  This  company  was  originally 
a  small  corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $240,000,  operating  an 
iron  furnace  near  Reading,  Pa.  Its  charter,  however,  was  purchased 
by  six  of  the  chief  anthracite  railroads  controlling  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  unmined  anthracite  coal  and  consisting  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  Erie,  and  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  railroads, 
together  with  the  Beading  Company,  owning  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railway.  The  stock  of  this  company  was  raised  to 
$2,260,000  and  the  bonds  to  $2,100,000,  and  were  turned  over  to  the 
firm  of  Simpson  &  Watkins  in  exchange  for  their  collieries,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  this  purchase  being  to  remove  this  firm  from  the  list 
of  independent  operators  and  prevent  the  construction  of  a  threat- 
ened railroad  in  competition  with  the  existing  lines.  The  six  compa- 
nies in  question  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  bonds,  and  guaranteed  equally  a  6  per  cent  dividend  upon  the 
stock,  this  guaranty  being  assumed  by  the  various  participating  rail- 
roads in  proportion  to  their  average  annual  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal.    The  railway  presidents  were  made  directors  of  the  Temple 
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Iron  Company,  meeting  regularly  for  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  In  this  way  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Temple 
Iron  Company  is  at  the  same  time  a  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  rail- 
road and  mining  properties  owning  90  per  cent  of  the  unmined 
anthracite  coal  of  the  country. 

No  meeting  of  railway  officials,  either  in  that  capacity  or  as  di- 
rectors of  another  company,  would  be  permanently  successful  in 
securing  common  action  unless  there  existed  some  measure  of  common 
interest  among  them.  This  community  of  interest,  however,  appears 
to  be  well  established  at  present.  The  railroad  companies  own, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  to  be  trans- 
ported. Although  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
section  6,  Article  XVII,  prohibits  common  carriers  from  directly  or 
indirectly  prosecuting  or  engaging  in  mining  for  transportation,  the 
result  has  been  attained  by  the  creation  of  subsidiary  companies. 
All  the  capital  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  which  owns  and  mines  anthracite  coal,  and  that  of  the 
Beading  Bailway  Company,  is  held  by  the  Beading  Company,  the 
same  person  being  president  of  all  companies.  («)  The  IJeading  Com- 
pany further  owns  more  than  half  the  stock  of  the  Central  Bailroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  which  latter  corporation  owns  nine-tenths 
of  the  stock  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  which 
company  owns  and  mines  anthracite  coal.  The  Beading  Company 
thus  controls  68  per  cent  of  all  the  unmined  anthracite  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad.  Company  owns  all  the  stock 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  which  owns  17  per  cent  of  the 
unmined  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  The  president  of  the  Jje- 
high  Valley  Bailroad  Company  and  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany is  a  director  of  the  Erie  Bailroad  Company,  which  owns  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  as  well  as  the 
entire  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  both  of  these  being 
engaged  in  mining  coal.  The  Erie  Bailroad  also  owns  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western 
Bailroad  Company,  which  owns  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna and  Western  Coal  Company,  which  latter  company  owns  and 
operates  coal  mines.    The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bail- 

« In  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  George  F. 
Baer,  president  of  these  three  companies,  stated  that  "the  constitution  (of 
Pennsylvania)  of  1874  has  no  application  whatever  to  the  charter  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  nor  to  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, and  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania — In  a  number  of  cases — has 
decided  that  the  existing  charters  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
were  not  affected  by  that  constitutional  provision."  The  question  of  legality  or 
illegality  is  not  here  in  issue,  but  merely  the  character  of  arrangements  made 
and  their  probable  effect  In  limiting  the  output  of  anthracite  coal. 
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road,  being  operated  under  a  charter  issued  prior  to  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  railroads  mining  for  transportation,  owns  and^ 
operates  its  anthracite  mines  directly. 

Any  arrangement  made  between  the  operating  railroads  and  their 
subsidiary  coal  companies  might  have  been  defeated  through  the 
independent  action  of  the  so-called  private  or  independent  operators. 
If  the  independent  operators,  by  whom  are  meant  persons  or  compa- 
nies mining  coal  on  their  own  account  and  not  on  account  of  any  rail- 
road, had  been  permitted  to  mine  their  coal  in  such  quantities  as  they 
pleased,  and  to  have  shipped  it  at  the  schedule  rates  over  the  lines  of 
the  several  companies,  any  attempt  to  regulate  output  would  have 
been  doomed  to  failure.  The  railroad  is  legally  compelled  to  furnish 
cars  for  transportation  to  the  independent  carrier,  and  if  such  inde- 
pendent operator,  acting  upon  his  own  authority  or  with  the  secret 
connivance  of  the  particular  railroad  over  which  he  shipped  his  coal 
were  to  work  his  mines  to  their  full  output,  the  result  might  have 
been  an  oversupply  of  coal  on  the  market  and  a  derangement  of  any 
basis  of  distribution  that  might  have  been  agreed  upon  among  the 
several  carriers.  Such  a  contingency,  however,  has  been  precluded, 
first,  by  the  actual  extinction  and  elimination  of  independent  oper- 
ators, and,  second,  by  the  tying  up  of  such  operators  as  remained  by 
means  of  perpetual  agreements.  Practically  all  of  the  coal  which  is 
now  mined  by  the  so-called  independent  operators  is  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket under  conditions  which  would  prevent  any  attempt  to  frustrate  a 
regulation  of  the  output  by  the  railroads. 

According  to  this  contract,  the  independent  operator  agrees  to  sell 
and  to  deliver  on  cars  at  the  breaker  all  the  anthracite  coal  hereafter 
mined  from  any  of  the  mines  opened  and  operated  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made  or  to  be  subsequently  opened  and  mined,  as  well 
as  all  coal  reclaimed  from  coal  banks  on  his  premises.  The  operator 
thus  agrees  not  to  ship  his  coal  over  any  other  line  or  to  make  any 
other  disposition  of  it  with  the  exception  of  such  as  is  used  in  actual 
mining  operations  and  a  certain  amount  which  is  retained  at  the 
breaker.  Provision  is  thus  made  that  the  coal  shall  not  reach  the 
market  through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  particular  railroad 
making  the  contract. 

By  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  railroad  does  not  charge  the 
schedule  rate  of  transportation,  but  through  its  coal  company  buys 
the  coal  directly  from  the  independent  operator  and  sells  it  on  its  own 
accoimt  in  New  York  or  at  some  other  tide-water  place,  paying  to  the 
operator  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  price  received  at  tide- 
water points  at  or  near  New  York.  This  percentage  is  based  not  on 
the  price  received  for  the  particular  shipments  of  any  individual 
operator,  but  upon  the  general  average  prices  of  all  coal  of  a  partic- 
ular kind  from  a  given  region.    The  price  returned  to  the  operators 
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is  65  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price  for  all  sizes  above  pea  coal  and  a 
certain  other  percentage  for  other  sizes. 

It  is  further  stipulated  in  this  contract  that  the  railroad  coal  com- 
pany, not  the  operator,  shall  determine  the  quantity  of  coal  to  be 
mined  and  the  time  at  which  shipments  shall  be  made.  ^  Ship- 
ments to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  called  for  by  the  buyer  [the 
railroad  coal  company].  The  buyer  to  give,  on  the  25th  of  each 
month,  notice  of  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  practicable  buyer  will 
require  next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly  equal 
daily  or  weekly  quantities  as  in  its  judgment  the  requirements  of  the 
market  will  permit.  The  buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a  market 
for  the  seller's  coal  so  as  to  enable  the  seller's  collieries  to  be  worked 
as  many  days  as  practicable  with  due  regard  to  the  general  market 
conditions  and  to  give  orders  for  shipments  which  will  enable  the 
seller  to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  other  collieries 
work  similarly  situated." 

According  to  this  contract,  the  operator  is  not  allowed  to  produce 
and  transport  as  much  coal  as  he  desires,  but  is  compelled  to  limit  his 
production  to  "  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  agreed 
to  be  purchased  by  the  buyer,  measured  by  the  colliery  capacity  of 
the  respective  sellers."  The  proportion  which  the  independent 
operator  shall  be  permitted  to  mine  is  determined  according  to  col- 
liery capacity,  and  in  case  of  any  dispute  the  matter  is  submitted  to 
arbitration.  "  It  being  understood  that  so  far  as  practicable  the 
quantity  ordered  shall  not  be  less  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the 
anthracite  coal  which  the  requirements  of  the  market  may  from  time 
to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacity  shall  be  determined  as  of  the 
1st  of  January  in  each  year  by  the  parties  hereto,  and  on  their  failure 
to  agree  the  president  for  the  time  being  of  the  Girard  Trust  C!om- 
pany  shall  select  a  suitable  expert  for  this  purpose.  Should  any 
marked  change  take  place  affecting  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
colliery,  either  the  buyer  or  seller  may  call  for  a  new  determination 
of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  of  the  cal- 
endar year." 

It  is  provided  in  section  16  of  the  agreement  that  when  the  average 
f .  o.  b.  price  at  tide  water  for  pea  coal  or  larger  sized  is  less  than  $3.50 
'^  the  seller  may  at  his  option  temporarily  suspend  mining  and  cense 
all  deliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall  be  $3.50 
per  ton." 

While  the  railroad  companies  and  the  coal  companies  subsidiary 
to  them  thus  possess  an  arrangement  by  which  the  output  of  coal 
can  easily  be  determined,  it  can  not  be  stated  that  any  legal  proof 
exists  that  this  is  done  in  a  concerted  and  systematic  manner.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  President 
Baer,  of  the  Beading  Bailroad,  admitted  that  the  various  oiBdals  of 
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the  railroad  companies  frequently  met  on  Tuesdays,  sometimes  as 
directors  of  the  Temple  Iron  C!ompany  and  sometimes  as  the  guests 
of  one  another,  but,  he  stated,  that  while  the  strike  and  other  questions 
of  interest  were  discussed,  there  was  no  discussion  of  either  output 
or  price.    He  further  stated : 

I  have  never  been  at  a  meeting  where  the  question  of  output  or 

frice  was  discussed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  never  has  been  a  meeting  since 
have  been  president  of  the  Reading  or  Central  of  New  Jersey  be- 
tween the  presidents  of  the  railroads  or  coal  companies  when  the  ques- 
tion of  output  or  price  has  been  discussed  in  the  sense  of  wanting  to  fix 
u  price.  They  [tne  other  railroad  presidents]  have  criticised  me  cas- 
ually at  times  about  the  price  I  fixed.  ♦  *  ♦  But  tiiere  was  no 
agreement  or  no  arrangement  and  no  conclusion  or  anything  which 
can  be  directly  or  indirectly  construed  to  be  a  fixing  ofprice  or  fixing 
of  the  output  during  my  administration.  ♦  ♦  *  Tiiere  has  been 
no  pool,  combination,  or  agreement  between  any  of  the  coal  presidents 
or  railroad  presidents  connected  witti  the  coal  companies  since  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
either  relating  to  output  or  to  price.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  have  stood  out 
against  any  discussion  of  the  price  *  ♦  ♦  because  I  knew  the 
clamor  of  this  question  of  combination  ♦  ♦  ♦.  I  have  not  per- 
mitted anybody  to  even  dominate  on  this  question  of  the  price  of  coal. 
When  I  fixed  the  price  of  coal  for  our  company,  after  it  had  been  fixed 
and  a  circular  was  out,  I  was  hammered  roundlj  by  some  of  the  other 
people  [the  other  railroad  presidents] ,  they  saying  that  I  had  arbitra- 
rily fixed  the  price  and  they  had  to  meet  it  when  they  fixed  the 
prices — some  of  them.  (•) 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony  it  would  appear  that  the  fixing  of  out- 
put is  not  the  result  of  a  definite  agreement  between  the  presidents  of 
the  companies,  nor  even  of  discussions  and  debates.  The  price 
appears  rather,  from  this  testimony,  to  have  been  determined  by  one 
or  two  of  the  stronger  companies,  with  the  result  that  the  other 
companies  adhered  to  the  prices  so  fixed.  The  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  an  arrangement 
in  violation  either  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  or  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  is  not  here  in  question,  the  only  subject  of  investigation 
being  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  amount  which  the  com- 
panies determine  to  produce  by  whatsoever  arrangement,  either  sepa- 
rate or  joint,  is  so  fixed  as  to  constitute  a  restrictio'h  of  output, 
whether  justified  or  not  by  the  conditions  of  the  market.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  prices  of  coal  for  all  companies,  whether 
fixed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  railroads  or  as  the  result  of  each  com- 
pany securing  what  it  can  for  its  coal,  are  uniform  at  all  points  for 
the  same  grade  of  coal.    There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among 

o  Transcript  of  Record,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October  term, 
1903,  No.  409,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v,  Baird  et  aL 
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the  operators  that  their  tonnage  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  ratios 
fixed  several  years  ago.  According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Baer, 
"  there  is  no  percentage  agreement,"  at  the  present  time,  in  the  sense 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  one  railroad  might  complain  of  another 
that  the  other  was  mining  a  larger  percentage  of  coal  than  it  was. 
"  The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  Railroad  Company,  or  any  com- 
pany, can  transport  as  much  coal  as  it  pleases,  and  you  will  see 
throughout  that  it  does." 

It  has  not  been  shown  that  any  definite,  formal  agreement  exists 
regulating  the  proportion  of  the  output  to  which  the  various  railroads 
now  engaged  in  mining  and  transporting  coal  shall  be  entitled. 
According  to  repeated  statements  of  the  operators,  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  so  favorable  as  to 
render  an  arrangement  for  the  time  being  unnecessary,  but  the  condi- 
tions imdoubtedly  exist  by  which  such  an  agreement,  if  desirable, 
could  be  made.  There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  certain  disposition 
to  regard  the  present  distribution  of  traffic  as  one  to  which  it  would 
be  just  to  adhere  more  or  less  closely.  There  is  no  construction  by 
one  railroad  into  the  domain  occupied  by  another.  "  I  do  not  think," 
says  Mr.  Baer  in  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, '^  where  one  company  builds  a  branch  road  at  great  expense 
and  adjusts  the  sidings  and  everything,  all  the  essentials  to  deliver 
coal,  and  providing  it  is  treating  the  coal  miner  fairly,  that  any  com- 
pany has  a  reasonable  right  to  come  over  and  say,  *  this  is  a  little 
business  that  I  want.'  •  *  *  Each  company  can  develop  on  its 
own  lines,  its  own  property,  its  own  industries." 

Not  only  do  the  railroads  respect  the  territory  of  one  another,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  com- 
pete with  one  another, "  certainly  not  actively,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Baer, 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  operators  whose  mines  are  upon  more  than 
one  railroad.  The  perpetual  imiform  agreements  made  between  the 
various  railroads  and  operators  determine  absolutely  and  forever  that 
the  traffic  of  these  particular  operators  shall  go  to  particular  rail- 
roads. The  various  companies  appear,  moreover,  to  speak  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  output  of  coal  based  on  their  relative  colliery 
capacity  which  they  feel  should  belong  to  them,  and  they  speak  of 
falling  so  and  so  many  thousands  of  tons  behind,  or  being  so  many 
thousands  of  tons  above  this  quota.  In  other  words,  even  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  exists  no  formal  agreement  to  restrict  the  out- 
put by  the  concerted  maintenance  of  a  fixed  price,  and  upon  the  fur- 
ther assumption  that  there  is  no  concerted  permanent  or  definite 
agreement  to  divide  the  traffic  among  the  various  railroads  and  their 
dependent  operators  in  certain  proportions,  it  seems  dear  that,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  price  of  coal  is  fixed,  that  the  aggregate  out- 
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put  is  adjusted  thereto,  that  the  proportions  which  the  various  rail- 
roads may  secure  are  observed,  and  that  the  percentage  of  traffic 
which  the  independent  operators  may  secure  is  maintained. 

It  would  appear  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Baer  and  from  that  of 
other  operators  that  since  the  strike  of  1900  there  has  been  so  keen  a 
demand  for  coal  that  in  no  case  has  there  existed  a  necessity  for 
restriction.  Since  that  time  the  demand  has  been  so  great  and  the 
interruptions  through  floods  and  the  strike  of  1902  have  been  so  seri- 
ous that  the  collieries  have,  it  is  claimed,  been  worked  up  to  their  full 
capacity.  "  We  are  in  no  way  limiting  production  and  have  not  in 
any  way  limited  production.  The  production  has  been  limited  by 
reason  of  strikes  and  the  things  over  which  we  have  no  control.  That 
condition  has  only  existed  since  November,  1900.  Previous  to  that, 
in  the  summer  months,  more  coal  could  have  been  mined  than  was 
marketed,  and  it  was  customary  to  arbitrarily  determine  about  how 
much  the  market  would  take  and  base  the  distribution  of  cars  in  the 
summer  months  on  that.  Whenever  it  was  found  the  market  would 
take  more,  of  course  the  cars  were  fuitiished  and  the  collieries  worked. 
There  was  no  hard  and  fast  rule  about  it  at  all." 

The  necessity  of  restricting  the  output  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators, at  least  during  the  slack  months  of  the  year,  is  further  ex- 
plained by  President  Baer,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Rail- 
road, in  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

The  difficulty  in  the  situation  for  a  series  of  years  had  been  this: 
In  the  winter  months — in  the  fall  and  winter  months — say  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  the  market  will  take  all  the  coal  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably mined.  We  can  work  full  time,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  market  taking  it ;  but  in  the  smnmer  months,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  anthracite  coal  is  largely  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  not  for 
manufacturing:  purposes,  the  consumption  of  coal  falls  off  very 
heavily,  and  tnen  we  get  into  this  trouble:  When  the  collieries,  count- 
ing the  coal  company  collieries  and  individual  collieries,  want  to  mine 
full,  thej  get  our  cars  filled  with  coal  that  can  not  be  sold,  and  we 
have  strmgs  of  cars  on  our  sidings  and  our  ports  are  closed  up — ^that 
is,  our  docks,  I  mean — and  wharves  are  filled  up  with  coal  that  is 
dumped  there  and  with  cars  standing  there,  and  the  whole  transpor- 
tation system  is  put  in  such  a  condition  that  you  can  hardly  move  the 
traffic  for  which  there  is  a  market.  Now,  during  these  times  in  the 
past,  the  private  operators  always  complained  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Beading  Railroad,  which  at  that  time  owned  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Company's  stock,  discriminated  in  favor  of  its  own 
company  and  gave  its  own  collieries  cars  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
so  that  they  would  have  to  shut  down  their  mines  when  the  rest  would 
be  working.^  A  ^eat  many  plans  had  been  suggested  during  the 
many  years  in  wmch  the  anthracite  coal  business  had  been  going  on 
to  try  to  adjust  that,  and  finally  the  private  operators  and  the  trans- 
portation officers  of  the  railroad  companies  came  to  an  understanding 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  take  the  colliery  capacity  along  the  lines  oi 
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each  transportation  company,  you  see,  and  then,  taking  the  normal 
output  of  a  year,  ascertain  what  percentage  of  the  market  each  com- 
pany supplied,  merely  for  the  purpose  or  distributing  the  cars  and 
enabling  the  transportation  companies  to  get  rid  of  this  congestion. 
The  private  operators  were  content  with  that.  They  said  that  was 
fair,  and  if  the  rest  would  not  mine  more  than  the  market  would  take 
they  would  not  mine.  So  it  came  about  that  practically  the  basis 
that  is  given  here — ^what  is  called  the  tonnage  based  upon  per- 
centage—was accepted  by  everybody. 

For  example,  take  a  month  and  see  how  that  is  done — for  the  month 
of  April  or  for  the  month  of  March,  which  are  the  figures  I  have 
before  me  here.  We  have  to  determine  what  the  possible  output  of 
the  month  of  March,  this  year,  will  be;  what  the  market  will  take; 
what  can  be  marketed  without  congestion ;  and  we  would  take  what 
was  done  in  a  normal  month  of  March  preceding  and  add  a  per- 
centage, and  then  say  to  the  transportation  people,  Now^  ^ou  dis- 
tribute the  cars  on  this  basis  to  the  different  collieries.  If  it  turns 
out  as  it  does  some  months— we  usually  start  with  as  low  an  average 
as  we  can,  and  in  spite  of  this  distribution  we  get  our  roads  congested 
and  our  ports  congested  and  our  sidings  full  of  loaded  cars,  whereby 
our  equipment  and  everything  is  put  out  of  use — we  can  not  use  it, 
even  in  the  bituminous  traffic  or  in  any  other  way.  We  simply  say  to 
this  colliery  here  that  our  port  at  Port  Richmond  is  full  and  we  can 
not  take  any  more  coal  there  and  can  not  give  you  any  more  cars  to 
Port  Richmond  or  to  Port  Reading  until  these  loaded  cars  are  out  of 
the  way,  because  we  have  not  the  cars.  That  is  the  theory  upon  which 
it  works. 

MINERS. 

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  miners  has  come  with  the  exten- 
sion of  mining  in  the  anthracite  fields.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
occurred  a  change  in  the  character  and  racial  composition  of  the  work- 
ing force  employed.  Until  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  men 
working  in  or  about  the  mines  were  chiefly  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  Germans.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  however, 
these  men  have  been  gradually  displaced  by  men  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.  During  the  seventies  immigration  set  in  chiefly  from 
Poland  and  Hungary,  and  at  the  present  time  largo  numbers  of  Poles, 
Russians,  Italians,  Hungarians,  Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  and  other  races 
are  found  in  the  mines.  There  are  over  twenty  separate  and  distinct 
languages  spoken  in  the  mining  regions.  Moreover,  not  only  are  there 
many  different  types  of  men,  but  there  are  also  apparently  more  men 
in  the  region  than  can  be  profitably  employed  during  every  month  of 
the  year. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  increased 
from  35,000  in  1870  to  144,000  in  1901.  Not  all  the  men  employed  in 
and  about  the  mines,  however,  are  miners  properly  so  called.  Only 
about  25  per  cent  are  miners  or  men  actually  engaged  in  mining  and 
blasting  coal    About  17  per  cent  more  are  engaged  ap  miners'  labor- 
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ers,  men  who  assist  the  miners  by  loading  their  coal.  These  miners 
and  mine  laborers,  forming  about  42  or  43  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  mine  employees,  are  engaged  at  piece  prices.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, the  vast  majority  are  so-called  day  men,  consisting  of 
drivers,  timbermen,  trackmen,  company  laborers,  breaker  boys,  and 
mechanics  of  various  sorts,  who  are  paid  by  the  day  of  9  hours,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  hour.  These  form  some  50  or  68  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  employees.  There  are,  moreover,  engineers,  fire- 
men, pumpmen,  clerks,  etc.,  who  are  paid  regularly  by  the  month. 
The  word  "  miner,"  as  used  in  this  chapter,  does  not  relate  to  mine 
workers  or  persons  employed  in  or  about  the  mines,  but  simply  to  tlie 
men  actually  mining  or  blasting  the  coal,  who,  as  before  stated,  con- 
stitute about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  mine  workers. 

FOEMER  RESTRICTIONS  OF  OUTPUT  BY  MINERS. 

Upon  one  occasion  in  the  history  of  organized  labor  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  a  concerted  effort  was  made  by  the  mine  workers  to  re- 
strict the  total  output  of  coal.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1869.  In 
the  previous  year,  1868,  the  miners,  especially  in  the  Schuylkill  region, 
organized  what  was  known  as  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, a  strong  union  consisting  of  lodges  throughout  the  entire 
region.  The  object  of  this  organization  was  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  anthracite  mine  workers,  and  one  of  the  means  to  attain  this 
end  was  held  to  be  the  restriction  of  the  amoimt  of  coal  sent  to 
market.  While  the  operators  themselves  were  endeavoring  to  form 
an  organization,  the  severe  competition  among  them  prevented  any 
concerted  action  to  adjust  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  needs  of  the 
market,  and  as  a  result  of  excessive  competition  prices  began  to  fall. 
When,  in  1869,  a  reduction  of  wages  was  proposed  by  the  operators, 
the  mine  workers  replied  with  an  offer  to  restrict  the  output.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  miners  that  even  a  reduction  in  wages  would  not 
be  successful  in  checking  the  losses  of  the  operators,  but  would  tend 
to  aggravate  the  situation  by  further  decreasing  the  price  of  coal. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  was  felt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
supply  to  the  needs  of  the  market,  and  the  miners  desired  to  have 
this  accomplished  before  the  wages  were  cut.  That  such  a  plan  was 
contemplated  is  suggested  by  the  constitution  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association,  the  Summit  Hill 
branch,  which  in  article  1  of  its  constitution  says:  "The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  the  operator 
and  the  miner  to  rule  the  coal  market."  By  means  of  a  circular 
issued  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  April  29,  1869,  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  it  was  resolved  that 
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on  and  after  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  there  should  be  a  general  sus- 
pension of  mining.  It  was  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mines  or  with  their  maintenance  in  good  condition,  and, 
therefore,  repairing  was  not  forbidden,  but  it  was  resolved  that  no 
coal  should  be  cut  under  any  consideration. 

The  suspension  ordered  by  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion appears  to  have  met  with  no  active  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  operators.  The  action,  however,  did  result  in  arousing  an  ener- 
getic and  antagonistic  public  protest.  The  newspapers  denounced 
the  association,  accused  it  of  attempting  to  obtain  exorbitant  prices 
for  coal,  and  even  appealed  to  Congress  to  repeal  the  tariff  on  foreign 
coal.  The  association  replied  that  its  purpose  was  not  to  secure  an 
exorbitant  but  merely  a  steady  price,  which  would  remunerate  both 
the  operator  and  the  workman  and  would  compensate  the  latter  for 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  his  calling.  The  public  sentiment  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  too  strong  to  withstand,  and  by  a  circular 
dated  June  9,  1869,  the  various  district  and  local  branches  were 
ordered  to  resume  work  on  Jime  16  upon  such  a  basis  of  remuueration 
as  could  be  agreed  upon  with  their  employers.  The  suspension  thus 
lasted  37  days,  and,  according  to  the  circular  of  the  association,  largely 
accomplished  its  object,  "to  wit,  the  reduction  or  depletion  of  the 
surplus  of  coal  already  in  the  market,  together  with  the  preventing, 
if  possible,  the  enormous  oversupply  that  was  going  to  market." 

While  at  a  later  period  the  association  was  assailed  by  the  oper- 
ators for  the  suspension,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  pro- 
test upon  the  part  of  the  operators  during  its  actual  continuance. 
The  suspension  was  made  in  a  perfectly  open  manner,  and  the  circu- 
lars of  the  association  appeared  to  have  been  directed  rather  to  the 
general  public  than  to  the  operators  engaged  in  the  business  of  min- 
ing anthracite  coal.  («) 

RESTRICTION  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  CONDITIONS 
OF  ANTHRACITE  MINING. 

There  are  certain  possible  restrictions  upon  the  output  of  industry, 
and  certain  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same,  which  are  not  and  can 
not  be  in  practice  in  the  anthracite  regions,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
industry.    There  are  no  obstacles  interposed  to  the  introduction  of 

a  For  an  account  of  this  8iis])en8ion  see  the  article  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Virtue,  The 
Anthracite  Mine  Laborers,  in  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
sources  used  by  Dr.  Virtue  are  the  Miners'  Journal,  the  Anthracite  Monitor,  and 
other  contemporaneous  papers,  in  which  the  circulars  of  the  Workingmen's 
Benevolent  Association  were  printed  and  which  give  an  account  of  the  suspen- 
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labor-saving  machinery,  whether  in  the  breakers  or  in  the  appliances 
for  raising  the  coal  from  the  mines  or  conveying  it  underground. 
No  objection  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  such  division  of  labor  as 
now  exists,  and  no  coal-mining  machines  have  been  introduced, 
and  therefore  no  objection  has  been  urged  against  machinery.-  The 
system  of  paying  the  miners  and  laborers  is  the  piece  system,  to 
which  no  objection  is  raised.  («)  This  system  has  been  uniformly 
adopted  throughout  the  regions,  whether  payment  be  by  the  ton,  car, 
or  yard.  To  a  certain  extent  the  system  of  payment  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  subcontract,  since  the  miner  formerly  paid  his  laborer, 
and  in  some  cases  employed  a  large  number  of  laborers  under 
what  was  actually  a  contract  system.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
system  of  payment  is  by  the  piece,  since  the  proportion  of  the  product 
paid  to  the  laborer  is  fixed  more  or  less  definitely  by  custom,  and  no 
objection  is  interposed  by  the  workmen.  No  attempt  is  made  to  fine 
or  dismiss  men  on  account  of  small  output. 

The  regulations  of  the  union  respecting  apprenticeship,  initiation 
fees,  eto.,  do  not  in  themselves  point  to  any  restriction,  either  in  the 
number  of  workmen  or  in  their  capacity  to  do  work.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  right  to  work  in  the  mines  is  not  abridged  or  regulated  by 
law.  For  the  great  majority  of  anthracite  workers  in  the  mines,  no 
certificate  whatever  is  required. 

The  only  limitation  upon  the  right  to  work  consists  in  the  law  that 
no  miner,  or  person  actually  blasting  the  coal,  is  allowed  to  work 
without  having  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  Pennsylvania 
mines  as  a  laborer.  This  law  is  not  a  union  regulation,  but  a  Penn- 
sylvania statute,  although  obtained  at  the  instance  and  solicitation 
of  the  union.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  law  is  frequently 
violated  and  that  miners'  certificates  are  bought  and  sold  with  little 
attempt  at  concealment.  A  large  number  of  men  hold  these  certifi- 
cates, and  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  acquired  there  is  no 
difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  certificated 
miners. 

The  initiation  fee  of  the  miners'  union  is  also  not  sufficient  to  work 
a  restriction  of  output  by  means  of  restricting  the  number  of  work- 
men, In  the  anthracite  fields  the  trouble  is  rather  too  large  than  too 
small  a  number  of  workmen,  and  the  initiation  fee  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  which  at  present  is  $3,  is  not  large  enough  to  constitute  in 
itself  a  barrier  to  any  man  wishing  to  work  in  the  mines. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  penalty  inflicted  by  the  district  or  na- 
tional organizations  on  men  obtaining  an  unusual  supply  of  cars 

•  During  the  hearings  of  the  Antiiracite  Coal  Strike  CJommission  a  proposal 
to  pay  miners  by  the  day  was  tentatively  made,  but  it  met  with  the  opposition 
of  both  miners  and  operators. 
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or  doing  an  unusual  amount  of  work.  It  is  not  known  whether 
such  penalties  have  been  inflicted  by  the  local  organizations.  There 
is  no  union  label  upon  the  anthracite  coal  by  which  a  restriction  could 
be  made  effective,  and  no  known  restriction  exists  at  the  present  time 
as  a  result  of  formal  agreements  with  employers. 

For  such  regulations  as  the  union  deems  essential,  as  will  be  shown 
below,  the  main  justification  alleged  has  been  that  of  a  supposed 
necessity  of  equally  distributing  the  work.  There  is  no  claim  made 
that  excessive  work  reduces  the  quality  of  the  work  or  tends  to  intro- 
duce cheap  labor,  or  in  the  long  run  or  in  general  to  cause  a  reduction 
in  piece  prices.  The  main  object  alleged  is  simply  to  divide  the  exist- 
ing amount  of  work  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  without  favorit- 
ism or  discrimination,  which  it  is  believed  might  lead  to  injury  to  or 
even  disruption  of  the  organization  of  labor. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  attempts  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  cars  many  men  would  overwork  themselves  and  injure 
their  health.  It  was  claimed  by  the  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  before  the  anthracite  commission  that  the  work  of  the  min- 
ers was  dangerous  and  insanitary,  and  that  pulmonary  and  other 
troubles  resulted  from  working  in  a  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is 
believed  by  individual  officials  of  the  union  that  the  natural  desire 
upon  the  part  of  the  miners  to  get  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  work, 
and  their  rivalry  to  do  as  much  as  possible,  would  naturally  cause 
them  to  overwork  themselves,  and  instances  are  cited  of  men  who  have 
died  or  become  permanently  incapacitated  by  reason  of  their  attempt 
to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  work.  The  minws  believe  that  if  the 
men  were  encouraged  or  permitted  to  compete  for  cars  without  any 
attempt  at  equal  distribution  the  result  would  be  that  in  a  shorter  or 
a  longer  period  some  of  the  men  would  overwork  themselves  to  the 
permanent  detriment  of  their  health,  while,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
fixed  quantity,  the  entire  amount  of  work  performed  by  all  the  miners 
would  not  be  increased.  However,  the  main  reason  alleged  for  such 
regulation  is  to  obtain  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  work. 

RESTEIC5TI0N  OF  OUTPUT  BY  THE  UNION. 

It  was  claimed  during  the  sessions  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Ciommission  that  serious  limitations  were  placed  upon  output  by  the 
miners  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  strike  of  1902. 
It  was  alleged  that  these  restrictions  reached  their  higliest  point 
during  the  year  1901,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  strike  during  the  year 
preceding  and  of  the  exceedingly  prosperous  times  through  which 
the  country  was  passing,  the  demand  for  coal  reached  a  hitherto 
unprecedented  intensity.  It  was  claimed  that  the  miners  restricted 
the  output  by  not  working  full  time;  by  becoming  drunk  and  losing 
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days  from  trifling  causes;  by  purposeless  and  useless  strikes;  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  members  of  the  imion  to  load  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  cars;  by  refusing,  in  certain  instances,  to  allow  miners  to 
work  in  the  mines  upon  days  when  the  breakers  were  not  running, 
and  finally  by  preventing,  in  some  cases,  a  larger  number  of  men  than 
two  in  any  one  chamber. 

It  seems  clear  that  temporary  restrictions  of  output  may  result 
from  actions  which  have  not  that  for  their  object.  The  loss  of  days 
as  the  result  of  intemperance  of  the  miners  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
desire  to  cut  down  the  coal  supply.  It  is  not  alleged  and  never  has 
been  claimed  that  the  majority  of  miners  were  subject  to  prolonged 
intoxication,  although  it  was  stated  that  the  absence  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  miners  might  be  sufficient  to  throw  the  whole  mine  out  of 
operation.  The  intemperance  which  resulted  in  the  institution  of  a 
blue  Monday  in  parts  of  the  region  did  have  the  effect  of  causing  the 
loss  of  a  number  of  days,  and  where  an  abnormal  demand  is  concen- 
trated into  a  few  months  it  may  happen  that  the  loss  of  output 
resulting  from  this  cause  may  not  be  made  up. 

Intemperance  as  a  cause  of  laying  idle  the  mines  is  more  or  less 
preventable.  To  a  certain  extent  it  was  attributable  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  having  the  laborers  paid  by  the  miners  instead  of  directly  by 
the  company,  which  system  resulted  in  the  miners  and  laborers  going 
to  the  saloons  in  order  to  change  their  money  and  make  a  proper  divi- 
sion. This  system  has  been  done  away  witii  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  ordering  the  direct  payment  of  the  miners'  labor- 
ers by  the  companies,  and  a  lessening  of  drunkenness  is  anticipated 
from  this  award.  In  other  cases  loss  of  time  from  intemperance  has 
been  avoided  by  strict  discipline.  One  of  the  largest  companies  for- 
merly had  the  experience  of  losing  every  Monday,  but  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  efficient  mine  manager  and  the  gradual  weeding  out 
of  men  who  were  chronically  drunk  the  situation  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  Mondays  are  now  lost. 

The  declaration  of  idle  days  by  the  union  can  not  generally  be 
ascribed  to  a  deliberate  policy  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  restrict  or 
limit  the  output,  whether  or  not  such  a  result  ensues.  The  result  of 
such  a  declaration  of  holidays  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  or  entirely 
destroy  the  output  of  that  day.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
days  are  declared  off  in  any  case,  since  there  is  not  enough  work  to 
keep  the  miners  going  constantly,  the  mine  workers  believe  that  the 
full  effect  of  such  a  policy  is  to  have  the  miners  determine  some  of  the 
idle  days  instead  of  having  the  operators  determine  all  of  them. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  strikes  upon  the  restriction  of  the  output, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  first  place  these  strikes,  where  they  are 
of  short  duration,  have  merely  the  effect  of  postponing  the  production 
and  making  the  mines  busier  on  other  days.     If  the  loss  of  time 
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through  strikes  is  to  be'eonsidered  a  restriction,  then  such  limitation 
and  restriction  must  also  be  found  in  all  industries  in  which  either 
strikes  or  lockouts  take  place.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
majority  of  small  strikes  which  took  place  during  the  year  1901,  and 
previously,  to  any  determination  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  limit  the 
output.  Most  of  these  strikes,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  were  settled 
either  by  the  granting  of  the  particular  thing  desired  or  by  a  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  men  of  their  inability  to  obtain  tiiem,  but  in 
all  probability  there  was  no  instance  in  which  the  strikes  were  occa- 
sioned by  a  desire  to  limit  production.  As  in  the  case  of  days  lost 
through  intemperance,  or  in  the  declaration  of  idle  days,  the  time  lost 
through  strikes  may  cause  a  reduction  in  the  output  of  the  year  in 
years  of  exceptional  and  unusual  demand,  but  there  is  never  a  delib- 
erate conscious  attempt  to  regulate  the  output  by  this  method. 

The  case  of  those  who  claim  that  there  was  or  is  a  deliberate  restric- 
tion of  labor,  is  narrowed  down  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  work  more  than  a  given  number  of  hours;  to  load  more  than  a 
given  number  of  cars;  to  work  with  more  than  a  given  number  of 
men  in  a  chamber ;  or  finally  to  work  for  more  than  a  given  number  of 
days. 

With  regard  to  the  refusal  to  work  more  than  a  given  number  of 
hours,  it  is  claimed  by  the  operators  that  in  many  instances  the  miners 
in  certain  portions  of  the  anthracite  field  finish  their  work  in  4  or  6 
hours,  leaving  their  laborers  to  work  9  or  10  hours  in  loading  cars. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  from  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
presented  before  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  that  this 
practice  exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  certain  parts  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions,  despite  a  law  which  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  miners 
to  remain  at  work  during  the  entire  time  in  which  their  laborers  are 
working  in  the  mines.  During  the  course  of  years  it  has  become  the 
practice  of  the  miners  to  leave  earlier  instead  of  remaining  and  assist- 
ing the  laborers.  It  is  probable  that,  if  sufficient  cars  could  be  given 
to  the  miners,  they  could  increase  the  output  by  working  longer  and 
helping  to  load  the  cars,  but  the  whole  question  of  restriction  by  the 
men  hinges  upon  this  very  point — ^the  ability  of  the  company  to  fur- 
nish the  miners  with  cars  and  the  ability  to  market  the  coal  produced. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  miners  that  the  union  is  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  having  the  miners  cut  coal  or  rock  in  the  mines  upon  days 
when  the  breaker  is  not  at  work.  -The  reason  ascribed  for  this  by 
the  operators  is  an  intention  to  limit  the  output  of  collieries  and  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  men  to  make  their  daily  wages  appear  smaller 
than  they  really  are.  The  daily  earnings  of  the  men  are  usually  com- 
puted by  the  method  of  dividing  their  monthly  earnings  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  9  or  10  hours  which  the  breaker  runs,  and  money  which 
is  earned  on  days  when  the  breakers  do  not  run  would,  therefore, 
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make  the  day's  average  wages  appear  larger.  It  is  believed  by  sev- 
eral of  the  operators  that  this  plan  of  refusing  to  allow  miners  to 
work  on  idle  days,  works  hardship  to  some  of  the  men  and  results  in 
a  needless  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  the  miners'  work  and  a 
senseless  restriction  of  the  output.  If,  for  example,  a  man  is  blast- 
ing coal  in  a  place  where  the  coal  is  6  feet  deep,  there  might  be  less 
necessity  for  his  working  on  days  when  the  breaker  does  not  run,  but 
where  tlie  vein  is  8  feet  deep,  and  as  a  result  it  is  necessary  to  blast  3 
feet  of  rock  for  each  3  feet  of  coal,  it  is  held  that  such  work  should  be 
done  upon  days  when  the  breaker  is  not  running.  The  mining  of  the 
rock  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  running  of  the  breaker.  The  result  of  the  union's  deci- 
sion not  to  permit  men  to  do  this  work  during  times  when  the  breaker 
is  not  running  is,  it  is  alleged,  simply  to  give  the  breaker  less  coal  to 
work  when  it  does  run. 

The  unions  admit  that  this  rule  did  actually  exist,  and  not  only 
was  passed  by  many  of  the  local  unions,  but  was  adopted  in  general 
convention  by  District  No.  1,  which  is  the  district  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  covering,  roughly,  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne 
counties.  The  object  of  the  rule,  however,  it  is  stated,  is  not  to 
restrict  output,  but  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  work  and  to  pre- 
vent a  waste  of  effort.  The  principal  object  of  the  operators  in  hav- 
ing the  miners  work  during  days  when  the  breaker  is  not  running 
is  alleged  by  the  miners  to  be  the  loading  of  the  empty  cars  which 
remain  from  the  day  before.  Where  there  is,  as  is  always  the  case, 
an  insufficient  number  of  cars  to  accommodate  in  one  journey  the 
entire  output  of  the  miners,  there  will  always  be  empty  cars  remain- 
ing when  the  full  cars  are  being  hoisted.  No  matter  at  what  time  the 
work  ceases  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  empty  cars  upon 
the  tracks.  The  general  object  of  working  during  idle  days  is,  it  is 
alleged,  to  fill  these  cars.  The  number  of  cars,  however,  which  are 
empty  at  the  close  of  the  day  is,  as  a  rule,  so  small  that  it  doe?  not 
pay  all  men  to  work  the  next  day,  unless  the  breaker  runs.  The 
average  number  of  cars  to  the  miner  and  laborer  combined  is  esti- 
mated at  about  three,  and  the  average  number  of  these  which  are 
empty  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day  is,  it  is  stated,  about  one  per 
miner.  If  all  the  men  were  to  go  to  work,  the  result  would  be  an 
amount  of  work  which  would  not  average  more  than  about  one  car  or 
one-fifth  of  a  day's  work.  The  miners  feel  that  it  would  not  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  men  to  go  to  work  on  idle  days  to  perform  so 
small  a  task  for  so  small  a  remuneration,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  men  are  obliged  to  walk  2  or  3  or  even  more  miles  to  accomplish 
this  task.  Moreover,  the  result  of  loading  these  cars  would  be,  it  is 
stated,  to  create  a  dearth  of  empty  cars  upon  the  next  day,  the  cars 
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all  being  loaded  and  the  men  being  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or  two 
or,  even  three  hours,  for  their  first  empties.  The  men  believe  that  by 
refraining  from  working  1  or  2  hours  on  idle  days  they  may  be  able  to 
secure  a  full  day  upon  the  next  day  when  the  breaker  runs  instead  of  a 
partial  day,  without  incurring  any  loss  either  to  themselves  or  to  the 
operators. 

It  is  claimed,  moreover,  by  the  miners  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
divide  up  the  work  evenly  on  idle  days,  but  to  give  what  work  there 
was  to  a  few  men.  It  is  stated  that  the  system  which  was  formerly  in 
vogue  was  one  of  having  a  certain  number  of  the  miners  selected  by 
the  foreman  to  return  to  work  on  idle  days,  while  the  majority  of  the 
men  remained  at  home.  This  system,  however,  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  men. 

If  all  the  men  do  not  go,  but  only  a  small  number  of  miners  enter 
the  mines  on  idle  days,  the  result  as  affecting  the  loading  of  the  cars 
is  the  same,  and  the  men,  it  is  alleged,  are  prevented  from  getting 
their  cars  early  next  day,  while  at  the  same  time  the  work'  is  unfairly 
distributed.  If,  instead  of  all  the  men  going,  only  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  men  go,  the  result  is  simply  a  transference  to  a  small 
minority  of  men  of  the  work  which  it  is  held  properly  belongs  to 
all.  The  miners  think  that  this  refusal  to  allow  men  to  go  on  idle 
days,  therefore,  does  not  limit  the  output,  but  merely  prevents  in- 
justice and  unfairness  in  the  division  of  work  as  among  the  men. 

The  same  argument  is  applied  to  the  performance  of  dead  work, 
which  it  is  claimed  gives  to  the  men  who  perform  the  dead  work 
on  idle  days  a  larger  share  of  cars  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  than  properly  belongs  to  them. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  miners  toward  the  question  of  restric- 
tion is  based  upon  a  desire  to  obtain  an  approximately  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  cars.  This  fact  was  repeatedly  brought  out  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
Commission  in  Section  VI  of  the  award.  The  Commission,  in  stating 
that  there  shall  be  no  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  men,  adjudges 
and  awards  "  that  mine  cars  shall  be  distributed  among  miners  who 
are  at  work  as  uniformly  and  as  equitably  as  possible."  The  miners 
believe  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  and  about 
the  mines  to  be  done,  and  in  the  interest  of  harmonious  action  among 
the  men  they  stand  upon  the  principle  of  an  equal  opportunity  to 
all.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  the  imion  demands  equal  wages  or 
even  equal  rates  of  pay  in  the  different  collieries,  but  that  as  among 
the  men  of  any  given  colliery  the  work  shall  be  divided  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  discriminate  against  some  in  favor  of  others.    This 
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demand  is  justified  by  the  officers  of  the  union,  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  common  justice,  but  because  it  is  held  to  be  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  the  organization.  The  workmen  feel  that  there 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equal  distribution  of  the  work.  If 
there  are  enough  cars  for  all  there  is  no  objection,  or  apparently  no 
strong  objection,  to  one  man  securing  more  than  others;  but  if,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  there  is  not  enough  for  all — ^not  enough  cars  to 
keep  the  average  man  as  busy  during  the  year  as  he  would  like  to 
be — ^it  is  held  that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equal  dis- 
tribution. The  miners  feel  that  the  question  of  superior  ability  or 
strength  of  one  man  should  not  come  into  play  so  long  as  the  weaker 
man  has  not  the  opportunity  to  do  all  of  which  he  is  capable.  They 
seem  to  feel  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  each  man  doing  all  that  he 
can,  but  one  in  which  even  the  weaker  and  less  adept  miners  are  not 
able  to  secure  so  much  work  as  they  could  and  would  perform.  They 
therefore  d»Snaand  as  equal  a  distribution  of  the  cars  as  is  compatible 
with  the  successful  management  of  the  mines. 

The  union  believes,  and  the  feeling  is  strong  among  the  men,  that 
no  miner  should  be  allowed  to  secure  more  than  his  shift  until  the 
other  men  have  received  their  full  complement  of  cars.  A  shift  is 
a  certain  amount  of  work  which  has  gradually  grown  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent mines  as  a  result  of  long  usage.  In  some  mines  it  consists  of 
four,  in  some  five,  in  some  six  or  more  cars,  the  car  itself  varying  in 
size  in  the  different  mines.  The  men  do  not  approve  of  one  man 
securing  eight  or  nine  cars  or  performing  seven  or  eight  shifts  a  week 
while  another  man  is  limited  to  two  or  three.  The  result  of  permit- 
ting such  an  unequal  distribution  would  be,  it  is  stated,  to  favor 
unduly  the  men  in  the  more  advantageous  locations,  to  create  a  com- 
petition for  these  favorable  places  that  would  ensue  in  a  rupture 
of  harmony  among  the  men,  to  enable  the  manager  to  weed  out  men 
objectionable  for  union  activity  or  on  personal  grounds,  and  to  favor 
those  who  live  in  company  houses  and  trade  at  company  stores.  In 
some  mines,  it  is  stated,  this  unfair  distribution  has  become  a  regular 
practice,  although  it  is  less  so  than  formerly.  It  has  not  been  claimed 
by  the  miners  that  the  result  of  this  unfair  distribution  has  always  or 
even  usually  been  a  lowering  of  the  piece  price,  although  this  is 
claimed  in  individual  instances.  This  fear  of  a  cutting  of  the  piece 
price  is  felt  in  certain  trades  in  which  the  union  wishes  to  restrict  the 
output  of  individual  men  in  order  to  prevent  a  reduction.  The  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  opposition  to  one  man  doing  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  the  anthracite  regions,  however,  is  a  desire  to  dis- 
tribute as  fairly  and  equitably  as  possible  a  certain  amount  of  work, 
which  is  held  to  be  constant  and  already  limited  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  companies. 
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The  nnion  claims  that  its  disapproval  of  a  large  number  of  men 
working  in  a  single  chamber  has  not  the  effect  of  limiting  the  output, 
since  it  places  no  limitation  upon  the  number  of  chambers  that  may 
be  driven.  Even  where  this  prohibition  of  a  large  number  of  men 
working  in  a  chamber  exists,  the  reason  alleged  is  not  that  it  restricts 
the  output,  but  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  and,  above  all,  the 
safety  of  the  workingmen.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  have  two  men 
blasting  in  a  chamber  than  one,  since  many  precautions  can  be  taken, 
in  the  latter  case  which  are  not  possible  in  the  former. 

The  operators  are  compelled  to  regulate  the  production  of  coal 
because  the  market  will  not  take  more.  The  miners  likewise  regulate 
the  production  of  the  coal  and  limit  the  amount  which  the  more 
favored  men  mine,  because  in  no  case  will  more  be  produced  than  the 
market  can  stand.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  "^ork  of 
mining  coal  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  divided  among  a  larger  num- 
ber of  men  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the 
industry.  The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  is,  of  course,  greater  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  as  the  coal,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  operators,  can  not  conveniently  or  economically  be  stored  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  the  regions  suflicient  men  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  industry  in  the  busiest  times.  If  150,000  are  needed  in 
October  and  November,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  150,000  men  in  the 
region  in  May  and  June,  even  although  there  be  work  for  only  100,- 
000.  Even  apart  from  this  fact  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  more  men 
in  the  regions  than  are  required  in  busy  times,  although  this  is  not 
true  of  many  individual  collieries.  This  oversupply  of  labor,  in  their 
view,  renders  regulations  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  work 
desirable  if  not  absolutely  essential. 

IDLE  DAYS  AND  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  operators  state  that  "  the  miners  reduced  the  output  of  coal 
both  by  losing  many  days'  work  in  the  year  and  by  working  only  a 
small  number  of  hours  in  a  day.  Tliej'  lose  many  days  because  of 
the  great  number  of  holidays,  as  there  are  many  nationalities  rep- 
resented, and  these  nationalities  observe  many  holidays,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  miners  also  lose  many  days  on  account  of  pay  days, 
which  occur  twice  a  month.  The  next  day  after  pay  day  many  are 
absent  from  work  and  some  do  not  return  for  weeks." 

The  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  state  that  even  if  they  work  on  every 
day  when  there  is  work  for  them,  and  full  time  every  day,  the  result 
would  not  be  an  increase  of  output.  They  state  that  the  operators 
can  dispose  of  only  a  certain  definite  amount  of  coal,  because  the 
market  will  not  take  more,  and  therefore  if  the  men  make  their  own 
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holidays  it  means  that  they  are  laid  off  so  many  da3rs  less.  If  they 
stop  work  earlier  in  the  day,  they  claim  that  it  means  that  the  work 
will  be  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  days.  The  whole  question 
depends  upon  the  further  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  fixed 
amount  of  output  beyond  which  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  companies 
to  produce,  and  whether  that  point  has  as  yet  been  reached  in  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal. 

The  miners  claim  that  this  point  has  already  been  attained;  they 
show  that  during  the  last  20  years  the  mines  have  never  yet  run  full 
time,  and  point  to  the  statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  bureau  of 
mines,  according  to  which  the  average  number  of  da3rs  worked  by  the 
collieries  during  the  last  20  years  was  only  191* 

Even  during  the  year  1901.  which  was  a  year  of  unexampled  and 
unparalleled  prosperity  in  the  hard-coal  business,  the  number  of  days 
upon  which  the  mines  were  laid  idle  at  the  demand  of  the  operators 
was  very  large.  Some  of  these  delays  were,  of  course,  due  to  purely 
temporary  conditions — ^to  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  breakdowns,  to 
accidents  to  machinery,  crushers,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  railroads,  which  led  to  a  number  of  stoppages  and 
caused  the  mines  to  be  laid  idle.  At  the  same  time  many  days  were 
lost  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  market.  Even  in  good  times  the 
operators  are  compelled  to  close  the  mines  as  the  result  of  a  lessened 
demand,  and  in  bad  times  the  number  of  idle  days  increases  greatly. 
If  the  miners  were  willing  and  able  to  work  full  time  every  day  when 
the  mines  were  not  crippled  the  resulting  output  of  coal  would  be  far 
in  excess  of  that  which  the  market  would  absorb  at  remunerative 
prices. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  possible  output  of  coal  is  largely 
in  excess  of  that  which  the  market  will  absorb,  such  restriction  as 
results  from  the  action  of  the  unions  or  the  men  acting  outside  the 
union  would  not  appear  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  output  or  of 
increasing  expenses.  Whether  a  man  mines  600  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
at  $1  a  ton,  in  150'  or  in  200  or  in  260  days,  whether  his  days  of  idle- 
ness are  entirely  determined  by  the  company  or  partly  by  the  com- 
pany and  partly  by  himself,  the  result  in  the  output  is  the  same  and 
the  cost  of  his  labor  is  also  the  same.  The  wages  of  the  miners  are  by 
the  piece  and  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  their  work, 
irrespective  of  the  time  employed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  miners' 
laborers,  whose  wages  are  also  fixed  upon  a  piecework  basis. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  operators  that  the  effect  of  spreading  the  work 
over  a  large  number  of  days  is  to  increase  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
company,  since  a  certain  number  of  men  must  be  continuously  em- 
ployed.   The  laborers  inside  and  outside,  the  loaders,  drivers,  repair- 
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ers,  breaker  boys,  etc,  are  paid  by  the  hour  on  a  9-hour  basis. 
If,  for  instance,  the  miners  should  cut  only  enough  coal  to  run  the 
breaker  7  hours  the  breaker  boys  would  lose  two-ninths  of  a  day's 
pay.  Upon  this  showing  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  cost 
of  wages  paid  by  the  companies  to  the  day  laborers  is  appreciably  in- 
creased by  spreading  the  work  over  a  larger  number  of  calendar  days. 
The  wages  of  the  men  are  really  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  hours 
and  not  upon  that  of  calendar  days,  and  the  number  of  hours  which 
Uie  breaker  runs  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  coal  sent  through 
it,  whether  that  coal  is  delivered  all  on  one  day  or  upon  a  series  of 
days.  The  company  pays  for  45  hours  of  work,  whether  the  breaker 
runs  6  days  of  9  hours  each  or  9  days  of  5  hours  each.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  daily  laborers  in  the  final  analysis  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  coal  delivered  and  is  irrespective  of  how  the 
time  is  divided  among  the  various  days.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
wages  of  engineers,  firemen,  pump  men,  overseers,  etc.,  who  are  paid 
by  the  month.  So  long  as  the  actual  annual  output  is  not  decreased 
the  labor  cost  of  these  men  per  ton  of  output  is  not  increased,  whether 
the  work  is  concentrated  into  a  few  days  or  spread  over  many. 

In  other  words,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  output  of  certain  days 
or  even  certain  weeks  is  decreased  by  the  action  of  the  men,  whether 
that  result  is  contemplated  or  not.  The  men  rejoin  that  even  where 
this  output  is  reduced  for  a  succession  of  days,  or  a  succession  even  of 
weeks,  the  result  is  not  felt  in  the  long  run,  since  even  if  such  delays 
do  occur  the  possible  output  of  the  average  year  is  larger  than  that 
which  the  company  is  willing  or  able  to  market. 

For  the  average  year  it  would  appear  that  the  contention  of  the  men 
would  hold,  although  in  a  year  of  exceptional  demand,  when  the  mar- 
ket would  take  whatever  was  offered,  such  a  loss  of  days  by  the  men 
might  effect  a  real  diminution  in  the  output  for  the  year.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  men,  however,  that  even  in  busy  years  the  operators 
are  obliged  to  close  down  their  mines  for  many  days. 

Even  during  the  year  1901  the  breakers  of  the  various  companies 
did  not  run  full  time.  The  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Ciompany  averaged  225  working  days  of  10  hours; 
those  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  183  days ;  those  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  205,  and 
those  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  218  days.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  breaker  starts  for  the  collieries  of  several 
other  companies: 
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BBBAKBR  STARTS,  HOURS  PER  DAY  IN  OPERATION,  AND  KQUIVALKNT  IN 
10-HOUB  DAYS  FOB  EACH  COMPANY  AND  COLLIERY. 


Days  on  which  breakers  started  and  continued  in  op- 
eration for— 

Av- 
er- 
age 
hrs. 

Mining  companies  and 

10 
hrs. 

9 

hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 
10. 

8 
hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 

9. 

7 
hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 

8. 

6 

hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 
7. 

6 

hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 
6. 

4 
hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 

6. 

8 

hrs., 
but 
un- 
der 
4. 

2 

^b'St' 

S?r 
8. 

1 
2. 

Total 
starts. 

hour 
days. 

LSHTQH    AND   WIL.KKS- 

T  Anc6                  - 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

87 
0 
44 

0 
0 
40 
89 
0 
2 

0 

2 

220 
248 

209 

2no 

196 
195 
212 
212 
2U 

189 

167 

4 
12 

8 

8 
83 
18 

9 
15 
11 

17 

6 

7 
9 
6 
8 

16 
6 
8 

12 
7 

12 

5 

1 
8 
6 
2 
9 
4 
1 
8 
6 

10 

8 

0 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
6 
8 

6 

2 

2 

4 
4 
8 
8 

1 
0 

1 
I 

8 

2 

4 
8 
1 
8 
6 
0 
1 
6 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
0 

1 
8 
2 

1 
4 
2 

1 

2 

277 
276 
275 
272 
271 
268 
268 
263 
244 

280 

190 

7.9 

7.7 

7.0 

7.7 

7.8 

7.0 

8 

7.4 

7.7 

7.6 

7.7 

219 

South  Wilkesbarre 

Nottlnshmu 

212 
218 

Reynolds 

211 

Mftxw^'ll 

108 

Honey  Brook 

211 

Andenreid 

214 

WanA-nilA  

105 

Hollenbeck.             

187 

Sugar  Notch  (operated  11 
months) 

Stanton      (operated     10 
months) 

170 
146 

Average 

258 
100 
100 

7.7 

190 

Per  cent  of  total  starts ... 

0.0 
0.0 

5.8 
6.7 

81.0 
84.4 

4.7 
4.3 

8.0 
2.8 

1.9 
1.2 

1.1 
0.6 

0.8 
0.8 

1.0 
0.2 

0.7 
0.0 

Per  cent  of  total  hours , . . 

PENNSYLVANIA  GOAL 
COMPANT. 

Bamum 

2 
2 
4 
5 
2 
0 
2 

13 
8 

12 

86 
9 
15 
26 
27 
8 
6 
2 
85 
2 

79 
182 
107 

65 

98 
108 
102 
124 

86 
159 

29 
69 
84 
88 
27 
41 
88 
42 
19 
20 

28 

\t 

20 
23 
16 
16 
20 
14 
11 

85 
13 
28 
81 
82 
26 
86 
14 
26 
11 

14 
7 
14 
26 
15 
18 
6 
8 
21 
8 

16 
8 

11 

20 
7 
9 

12 
0 

>! 

10 

1 
8 

11 
4 
6 

10 
4 
2 
1 

2 

0 
8 
2 
2 
9 
4 
2 
8 
0 

246 
240 
240 
289 
282 
231 
280 
224 
220 
220 

6.6 
7.8 
6.7 
6.8 
6.8 
6.1 
6.6 
7.8 
6.8 
7.7 

162 

No.  6 

176 

No.  10 

161 

Old  Forge 

160 

No.  8 

160 

No.  6 

161 

Bwen  - ..       

160 

Oyiwy  Grove - ... 

166 

Central 

160 

No.  1 

100 

Average 

282 
100 
100 

6.8 

160 

Per  cent  of  total  starts  . . . 

L9 
2.0 

6.9 
9.0 

45.0 
53.0 

14.8 
16.0 

7.5 
6.5 

10.9 
7.9 

6.8 
8.1 

8.9 

1.7 

2.8 

0.7 

L6 
0.2 

Per  cent  of  total  hours . . . 

80BANTON  COAL  OOM- 
PANY. 

West  Ridge 

0 
126 

80 
0 
0 
0 

27 

8 

0 
93 
78 
2 
8 
0 
44 
0 
62 

0 
18 
86 
21 
160 
98 
69 
2 
54 

0 
14 
48 
126 
26 
70 
19 

9 
80 

212 
7 
28 
67 
14 
86 
28 
82 
20 

41 
14 
29 
25 
18 
11 
17 
67 
18 

17 
4 
18 
21 
28 
24 
19 
72 
12 

4 
9 
18 
9 
7 
11 
16 
85 
11 

6 
1 
9 

4 
8 
U 
U 
8 
12 

8 
0 
8 
4 
9 
8 
6 
2 
8 

288 
281 
277 
209 
287 
250 
251 
887 
222 

1:? 

7.1 
6.6 
6.7 
6.5 
6.0 
46 
6.8 

157 

Ontario.. 1.... 

246 

Raymond 

107 

Moiitit  Pi4^iurant 

178 

Capouse ... 

180 

Pine  Brook 

160 

Johnson 

178 

Richmond  No.  4 

102 

R<fhmo»)d  No.  9 

162 

Average 

260 
100 
100 

6.6 

172 

Per  cent  of  total  starts  . . . 

7.8 
11.9 

11.9 
16.4 

19.1 
23.1 

14.4 
15.8 

18.4 
16.7 

10.8 
7.8 

8.8 
6.4 

4.9 
2.8 

8.0 
0.9 

1.4 
0.2 

Per  cent  of  total  hours  ... 

* 

TXMPLB  IRON  COMPANY. 

Lackawanna 

0 

1 
8 
0 
178 
0 

0 
6 
40 
49 
28 
0 

186 
60 
68 
60 
17 
14 

121 
91 
60 
77 
10 

101 

14 
68 
89 
68 
4 
40 

10 
40 
41 
12 
6 
11 

8 
12 
14 
7 
2 
2 

8 
12 

7 
8 
0 

1 

8 
9 
6 
2 

1 
2 

0 
6 
8 
2 

1 
2 

290 
279 
271 
270 
261 
178 

7.2 
6.2 
6.7 
7.8 
0.8 
6.6 

210 

178 

Sterrick  Creek 

182 

Mount  Lookout 

197 

Harr  V  B.  and  Forty  Port . 
Northwest 

T^ 

Average 

256 
100 
100 

7.2 

184 

Per  oent  of  total  starts  . . . 

11.9 
16.4 

7.7 
9.6 

22.6 
25.1 

^.9 

29.2 

18.6 

11.5 

7.8 
5.5 

2.6 
1.6 

1.7 
0.7 

L6 
0.4 

0.9 
0.1 

Per  cent  of  total  hours  . . . 

HIUiSIDX  COAL  AND  IRON 
COMPANY. 

Consolidated 

0 
86 
0 
0 
0 

10 
17 
0 
0 
2 

62 
86 
84 
6 
127 

85 
24 
137 
177 
21 

66 

27 

16 

7 

18 

64 

80 
38 
29 
28 

8 
12 
10 

9 

7 

8 
11 
8 
9 
9 

8 
28 
18 

12 
14 

0 
12 

§ 

10 

276 
258 
256 
250 
226 

6.6 
6.8 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 

181 

Forrest  City....... ._..__. 

174 

ESrie --.—.....--  . 

166 

166 

Clifford " 

148 

Average 

268 
100 
100 

6.6 

167 

Per  cent  of  total  starts  ... 

6.2 
7.9 

2.4 

20.0  asi 

9.4 

14  K 

8.2 
2.0 

8.2 
2.0 

5.1 
2.0 

1.9 
0.8 

Per  oent  of  total  hours ... 

8.2  124.4  187.8 

9.0  11.9 

...1 
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IS  A  MAXIMUM  WAGE  IMPOSED  BY  THE  UNION? 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  C!ommission 
claims  were  made  that  a  restriction  of  output  among  the  miners  was 
enforced  by  an  adherence  to  a  maximimi  wage,  and  this  statement 
has  subsequently  been  repeated.  It  was  claimed  more  or  less  gener- 
ally that  the  men  do  not  desire  to  earn  more  than  a  certain  amount, 
and  that  whether  the  rate  of  pay  is  increased  or  decreased  earnings 
remain  about  the  same.  According  to  this  theory  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages  would  signify  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  reduction  in 
the  output  of  coal  per  man.  It  was  also  stated,  and  is  still  stated,  that 
a  general  maximum  standard  of  wages  exists  and  that  all  men  earn 
about  the  same  wages. 

If  this  statement  were  true  it  would  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  limit  the  output. 
The  differences  existing  between  the  conditions  under  which  coal  is 
mined  in  the  various  collieries  and  the  considerable  differences  in  the 
earning  capacity  of  different  men  would,  under  a  policy  of  non- 
restriction,  result  in  wide  divergences  in  wages;  and  even  an  approach 
to  equal  wages  throughout  the  anthracite  region,  or  in  the  collieries 
of  a  single  company,  or  in  a  single  company  itself,  would  indicate  a 
restrictive  policy. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  wages,  presented  in  great  detail 
by  the  several  companies  in  their  hearings  before  the  Commission, 
seems  to  destroy  any  foimdation  for  a  belief  in  a  maTrimum  standard 
of  wages.  The  greatest  possible  variation  exists  between  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  various  mines,  in  the  number  of  days  worked,  in  the 
total  amount  of  wages  received,  and  in  the  average  amount  of  wages 
earned  per  day.  The  opportunities  to  work  are  different  in  the  dif- 
ferent collieries,  the  breaker  starting  on  many  days  in  some  and  on 
few  days  in  others.  Thus,  taking  the  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  during  the  year  1901,  in  the  Franklin  colliery  the 
breaker  started  on  only  222  days,  while  in  the  Seneca  colliery  it 
started  on  290  days.  The  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre 
Company  averaged  258  days,  but  the  Stanton  breaker  was  started  on 
190  days,  while  the  Lance  breaker  was  started  on  277  days. 

The  number  of  days  of  work  averaged  by  the  miners  naturally 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  number  of  days  that  the  breaker  starts. 
While  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  miners  worked  averaged  236 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  the  average  for  the  Franklin 
colliery  was  193,  and  for  Hazelton  No.  1,  257.  The  average  number 
of  days  on  which  the  miners  worked  in  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre 
Coal  Company  collieries  was  238,  but  the  average  for  the  Stanton  was 
only  185,  and  the  average  for  the  Lance  258. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  men  in  these  collieries  who  worked  through- 
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out  the  year  averaged  about  90  per  cent  of  the  days  on  which  the 
breakers  were  running,  the  average  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany being  89.4  per  cent  and  for  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
Coppany  92.2  per  cent 

Nothing  in  the  statistics  presented  by  these  companies  seems  to 
indicate  a  predetermined  limitation  of  the  amount  of  the  possible 
earnings  of  the  men  employed.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  diver- 
gence between  the  earnings  in  the  various  collieries.  Thus,  the  aver- 
age earnings  for  all  men  employed  throughout  the  year  1901  in  the 
collieries  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  were  $568.17,  but  the 
average  in  the  Hazelton  shaft  was  $667.20,  and  in  the  Spring  Brook 
colliery  only  $465:37.  For  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company 
the  average  earnings  of  all  men  employed  throughout  the  year  were 
$589.05,  but  the  earnings  in  the  South  Wilkesbarre  colliery  were 
$686.08,  and  the  earnings  for  the  Stanton  colliery  were  only  $451.07. 

These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  fixed  sum  which  the 
miners  are  permitted  to  earn,  but  that  not  only  do  the  earnings  vary 
as  between  individuals  within  the  same  colliery,  but  that  the  average 
earnings  of  all  the  men  in  one  colliery  wiU  vary  greatly  from  the 
average  earnings  of  all  the  men  in  another  colliery. 

The  average  earnings  in  Hazelton  shaft  (Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany) were  48  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  earnings  in  the 
Spring  Brook  colliery  of  the  same  company,  although  the  men  in 
both  collieries  were  employed  during  the  whole  12  months,  and  the 
average  earnings  in  the  South  Wilkesbarre  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Company  were  52  per  cent  greater  than  those  in  the 
Stanton  colliery  of  the  same  company,  although  in  this  case  also  only 
those  were  considered  whose  names  appeared  on  the  pay  roll  each 
month.  Even  the  average  daily  earnings  or  the  earnings  per  actual 
day's  work  vary  greatly.  The  miners  employed  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Company  received  on  an  average  $2.41  for  each  day  on  which  they 
descended  the  mines,  but  the  average  for  the  several  coUieries  ranged 
from  a  minimmn  of  $2.19  in  the  Henry  and  in  the  Prospect  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2.81  in  the  Primrose;  in  other  words,  the  average  miner  in 
the  Primrose  or  in  Packer  No.  3,  as  well  as  several  other  collieries, 
earned  almost  80  per  cent  more  than  the  average  worker  in  the  Pros- 
pect or  Henry  per  day  of  actual  work.  A  similar,  though  smaller 
difference  exists  as  between  the  average  daily  earnings  in  the  col- 
lieries of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company.  The  miners 
employed  in  the  South  Wilkesbarre  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company  received  on  an  average  18  per  cent  more 
for  their  day's  work  than  those  employed  in  the  Nottingham  colliery 
of  the  same  company. 

No  matter  what  company  we  take  or  what  method  we  use,  the 
widest  possible  divergency  exists  between  the  wages  earned  by  vari- 
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ous  men  who  work  with  more  or  less  regularity  throughout  the  year. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  regularly  employed  miners  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company,  as  shown  on  page  524,  amounted  to  $568.17, 
but  146  men  (page  522),  or  15.8  per  cent  of  all,  earned  over  $700,  58 
over  $800,  20  over  $000,  and  10  over  $1,000;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
102  men  earned  under  $400,  26  under  $300,  and  10  under  $200  during 
the  year.  The  average  wages  per  day  of  actual  work  amounted  to 
$2.41,  but  ranged  from  $1.35  for  the  group  earning  $200  or  under  $300 
a  year  to  $3.77  for  the  group  earning  $900  or  under  $1,000  a  year. 
The  same  discrepancy  existed  among  the  miners  of  the  Lehigh  and 
Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  some  of  the  miners  who  worked  through- 
out the  year  earning  over  $1,000  and  some  earning  under  $200,  while 
the  daily  earnings  of  the  intermediate  groups  ranged  from  $3.60  to 
$1.48.  All  these  men  worked  throughout  the  whole  year  with  more  or 
less  regularity  and  were  all  miners  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  of 
blasting  coal.  The  statistics  show  a  great  difference  in  the  earnings 
of  the  various  groups  of  men,  and  seem  to  indicate  the  absence  of  a 
concerted  attempt  to  limit  the  wages  of  all  men  to  the  same  amount. 

Approximately  the  same  results  are  obtained  by  analyzing  the  fig- 
ures of  the  other  companies.  According  to  the  statistics  presented 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  9 
selected  collieries,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1901,  it  appeared 
that  one  group  of  men  averaged  $3.74  per  day  in  the  mines,  another 
group  $3.40,  another  group  $3.06,  and  so  on,  one  group  having  earned 
only  $2.42  per  day  of  actual  work.  The  same  difference  existed  in  the 
mines  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company 
for  the  year  1901,  the  average  earnings  of  one  group  of  men  amount- 
ing to  $3.70  per  day  of  actual  work,  while  those  of  another  averaged 
only  $2.05  for  the  same  character  of  work.  In  the  mines  of  the  Hill- 
side Coal  and  Iron  Company,  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 1902,  an 
average  earning  of  $4.22  is  shown  for  one  section  of  the  men  and  an 
average  of  $2.17  per  day  for  another  section  of  men  engaged  in  sub- 
stantially similar  work. 

To  sum  up  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  effective  under- 
standing among  the  miners  to  limit  the  earnings  of  all  men  to  the  same 
amount  of  wages.  The  average  earnings  for  all  men  in  the  mine, 
whether  calculated  per  year  or  per  day,  vary  as  among  the  different 
mines ;  and  among  the  various  groups  of  men  employed  in  these  mines 
the  difference  is  still  more  marked.  Not  only  do  actual  wages  differ 
widely  among  the  various  men  employed  by  the  same  company, 
but  a  like  difference  exists  among  the  men  who  are  employed  regu- 
larly and  whose  names  appear  on  every  pay  roll,  while  a  large  dif- 
ference even  exists  in  the  remuneration  of  the  men  per  day  of  actual 
work.  In  some  mines  the  average  daily  earnings  are  20  or  30  per 
cent  greater  than  the  average  daily  earnings  in  other  mines  of  the 
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same  company,  and  the  average  daily  earnings  of  certain  sections  of 
the  men  are  60,  80,  or  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  daily  earnings 
of  other  miners,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  an  actual  day's  work. 
The  conclusion  is  therefore  inevitable  that  whatever  restriction  of 
output  exists  among  the  miners  is  not  based  upon  any  attempt  to 
make  either  the  annual  earnings  or  the  earnings  per  day  of  work 
equal  either  as  among  different  companies,  different  collieries  of  the 
same  company,  or  different  men  in  the  same  colliery.  (•) 

The  following  tables,  from  the  Ileport  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  (see  Bulletin  No.  46  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Jjabor),  present  the  earnings  of  miners  by  collieries  and  by  groups: 


ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OP  CONTRACT  MINERS  WORKING 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED 
CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY 


daaslfled  annual  earnings. 


Miners. 


Average 
davson 
which 
miners 
worked. 


Per  cent 
of  break- 
er starts 

worked 
by 

miners. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
miners 
report- 


Ayerage 
daily 


ings. 


[1,000  or  over 

WX)  or  under  11.000. 
SOOornnder  J900... 
700  or  under  |»00... 
aOOorunderirrOO... 
600  or  under  1600... 
^100 or  under  SOO... 
800  or  under  1 1400-. . 
aOO  or  under  $800... 
Jnder|200 


10 

10 

88 

96 

204 

296 

176 

76 

16 

10 


254 


250 
249 
238 
221 
206 
185 
150 


Average . 


80 


1.1 

1.1 

8.6 

10.1 

22.1 

81.9 

19.1 

8.2 

1.7 

LI 


100.0 


$8.77 
^29 
8.00 
2.61 
2.81 
2.04 
1.70 
1.85 


2.41 


ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  WORKING 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1801,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED, 
CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  THE  LEHIGH  AND  WILKESBABRB 
COAL  COMPANY. 


Classified  annual  earnings. 


Miners. 


Average 

davson 

which 

miners 

worked. 


Per  cent 
of  break- 
er starts 
worked 

by 
miners. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
miners 
report- 
ed. 


Average 
daily 
earn- 
ings. 


1,000  or  over . 
000  or  under  i 
800  or  under  i 
700  or  under  | 
600  or  under  \ 
500  or  under  | 
400  or  under  % 
300  or  under  |400. 
200  or  under  $800.. 
JnderiaOO. 


58 

128 

288 

840 

198 

80 

15 

4 


278 
268 
255 
255 
248 
241 
224 
195 
160 
169 


106 
102 
99 
99 
96 
98 
87 
76 
66 
65 


0.8 
2.6 
5.8 
11.8 
21.9 
81.2 
17.7 
7.4 
L4 
.4 


$3.60 
8.88 
2.94 
2.62 
2.28 
2.01 
1.80 
1.48 


Average .. 


1,088 


92 


100.0 


2.47 


«  All  the  wages,  rates  of  pay,  and  earnings  here  quoted  refer  to  the  year  1901. 
Since  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Ck)a]  Strike  Commission  these  wages  of  miners 
have  t>een  increased  by  a  sliding  scale,  the  minimum  rate  being  10  per  cent 
above  the  rate  in  1901,  and  the  rate  Increasing  1  per  cent  with  each  increase  of 
G  cents  In  the  selling  price  of  certain  grades  of  coal  In  New  York  Harbor. 
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ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  AVER- 
AGE DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER  81, 1901, 
CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  NINE  SELECTED  COLLIERIES  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 


Clafisifled  annual  earnings. 


Miners. 


Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 


Per  cent 
of  break- 
er starts 

worked 
by 

miners. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
miners. 


Average 
daily 
earn- 
ings, (a) 


$1,000  or  over 

1  or  under  f  1,000 

)  or  under  1900.. 

)  or  under  $800.. 

)  or  under  $700.. 

)  or  under  $000. . 

)  or  under  $500.. 

)  or  under  $400. . 

)  or  under  $800.. 
Jnder$a0O 

Average 


46 
86 
ISO 
188 
140 
186 
160 
901 


866 
254 
260 
246 
281 
216 
181 
148 
108 
28 


lOB 
97 
96 
94 
88 
8S 
69 
65 
80 
11 


1.8 
1.7 
2.5 

4.7 
7.0 

10.2 
7.6 
7.4 
8.7 

48.9 


$&74 
8.40 
8.06 
2.81 
2.66 
2.49 
2.46 
2.42 


1,848 


111 


100.0 


2.76 


a  The  average  earnings  of  contract  miners  in  the  9  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Company  emoraced  in  this  table  are  approximately  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  earnings 
in  the  entire  87  collieries  of  this  company. 

ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  AVERAGE 
DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  YEAR  1901,  CLASSIFIED  BY  ANNUAL 
EARNINGS,  FOR  THE  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Classified  annual  earnings. 


Miners. 


Average 
days  on 
which 
minera 
worked. 


Per  cent 
of  break- 
er starts 
worked 

by 
miners. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
miners. 


Average 
daily 
earn- 
ings. 


1,000  or  over 

""0  or  under  $1,000 

)orTmder$900.. 
ffOO  or  under  $800.- 
"^  or  under  $700.. 

)  or  under  $000.. 

)  or  under  $.»)00.. 

)  or  under  $400.. 

)  or  under  $300.. 
Jnder$200 

Average 


66 
44 

104 
808 
639 
761 
433 
813 
281 
554 


261 
267 
260 
266 
260 
246 
218 
170 
122 
60 


96 
96 
99 

102 
99 
96 
81 
66 
47 
19 


8,488 


200 


76 


L6 
1.8 

ao 

8.8 
18.6 
22.2 
12.6 
9.1 
6.7 
16.1 


100.0 


$3.70 
1.28 
2.82 
8.60 
8.24 
2.11 
2.06 
2.05 


8.86 


ANNUAL  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  AND  AVERAGE 
DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS  WORKED,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  81, 1902,  CLASSI- 
FIED BY  ANNUAL  EARNINGS,  FOR  THE  HILLSIDE  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 


Classifled  annual  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
days  on 
which 
miners 
worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break- 
er starts 
worked 

by 
miners. 

Percent 
of  total 
miners. 

Average 
daUy 
earn- 
ings. 

$1,000  or  over ; 

24 
8 

80 

86 
109 
186 
159 
117 

95 
807 

210 
225 
215 
216 
826 
215 
191 
161 
106 
41 

88 
89 
86 

86 
88 
85 
76 
64 
48 
16 

8.4 

>:§ 

3.5 

10.8 
18.4 
15.7 
U.6 
9.4 
80.4 

900  or  under  $1,000       .                   

$4.28 

«(X)or  under  $900 

".96 

$700  or  under  $800 

a47 

800  or  under  $700 

8.87 

600  or  under  |tXX) 

2.56 

400  or  under  »5()0 

2.86 

$800  or  under  $400 

2.17 

$200  or  under  $800 

8.86 

Under  $200 

Average  .    ^. 

1,011 

148 

67 

100.0 

8.67 
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CSLAS8IPIED  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OP  CONTRACT  MI^BRS  OF  THE  SOBANTON  COAL 
COMPANY  FOB  YEAR  ENDING  APRIL  80. 1908,  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHS  WORKED. 


Classified  annnal  earnings. 

Miners. 

Average 
months 
worked. 

Percent 
of  total 
minerB. 

|l,OflOor  over 

1 
8 

176 
880 
811 
219 
248 
899 

12.0 
11.6 
11.8 
11.8 
11.7 
11.1 
10.7 
9.0 
6.8 
8.8 

0.0 

WOOomnderll.'ifK)           .,                      

.1 

800  or  under  SOO 

1.0 

TOOornnder  »(X) 

8.6 

flOO  or  under  $7(io  ....                                                              .         „ . 

8.6 

600ornnder  aoo 

10.7 

40O  or  nnder  1500                                                                  .    . 

10  8 

8800  or  under  $400 

10  6 

800  or  under  $300                                                   ....           .  .. 

11  8 

7nder$800 

43.6 

Ay^rage 

2,006 

100.0 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AND  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  WORKENQ 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  WHICH  MINERS 
WORKED,  FOR  EACH  COLLIERY  OF  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY. 


Collieries. 

Miners. 

breaker 
started. 

Aver- 
age 

days  on 
which 
miners 

worked. 

Per  cent 
of  break- 
er starts 
worked 

by 
mmers. 

Aver- 
age an. 
nual 
earn- 
ings. 

Aver^ 

dflSTy 
earn- 
ings. 

Percent 
of  total 
miners 

re- 
ported. 

Hazlf^toTi  shaft 

41 
86 
49 
77 
10 
126 
74 
12 
87 
88 
87 
68 
80 
46 
68 
68 
58 

888 
884 
868 
876 
258 
880 
878 
888 
847 
864 
890 
288 
866 
868 
886 
868 
880 

866 
857 
881 
868 
812 
854 
248 
881 
211 
845 
889 
193 
286 
889 
811 
889 
194 

88.9 
90.5 
86.8 
91.8 
88.8 
90.7 
88.0 
81.9 
85.4 
98.8 
88.4 
86.9 
88.7 
89.8 
88.4 
85.4 
84.8 

$067.87 
666.41 
644.88 
696.74 
694.75 
667.18 
676.86 
666.81 
666.17 
663.98 
546.87 
586.10 
687.86 
588.88 
628.84 
601.48 
465.87 

$8.61 
1b.  55 
8.80 
2.86 
8.81 
8.31 
2.88 
8.45 
8.68 
2.30 
8.89 
8.78 
2.84 
8.19 
8.48 
8.19 
8.40 

4.5 

Hazleton  No.  1  .           

9  8 

Packer  No.  3 

5.8 

Exeter 

8.8 

PTimroflA  .... 

1.1 

William  A 

18.7 

I)oi*r^noA    ^-   __.   .    _    .__    

8.0 

Packer  No.  8 

1.3 

Packer  No.6 

2.9 

Heidelberg  No.  2 

8.6 

Seneca 

9.4 

Franklin 

5.0 

Heidelberg  No.  1 

8.8 

Henry 

6.0 

Centralla 

5.7 

Sis 

Spring  Brook 

6.8 

Average                 .--- 

988 

864 

886 

89.4 

666.17 

8.41 

100  0 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  AND  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CONTRACT  MINERS  WORKING 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR  1901,  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  ON  WHICH  AHNERS 
WORKED,  FOR  EACH  COLLIERY  OF  THE  LEHIGH  AND  WILKESBARRE  COAL 
COMPANY. 


Collieries. 


Miners. 


Days 
breaker 
started. 


Avor- 

age 

days  on 

which 
miners 
worked. 


Percent 
of  break- 
er starts 
worked 

by 
miners. 


Aver- 
age an- 
nual 
earn- 
ings. 


Aver^ 
age 
dSly 
earn- 
ings. 


Percent 
of  total 
miners 

re- 
ported. 


South  Wilkesbarre 

Lange 

Maxwell 

Reynolds 

Nottingham 

/udenried 

Wanamie 

HoUenbeck  No.  2  . . 

Hooey  Brook 

Sugar  Notch 

Stanton 

Average 


121 

111 
80 
64 

222 
78 
81 

116 
48 
60 

108 

1,088 


876 

877 
871 
872 
875 


244 


190 


860 


242 
264 


834 


809 
186 


90.6 
98.1 
89.8 
93.4 
98.7 
88.4 
88.0 
95.9 
86.5 
87.4 
97.4 


$686.08 
667.09 
687.88 
600.81 
608.98 
5n.56 
674.88 
664.87 
661.68 
509.51 
451.07 


98.8 


589.06 


$8.74 
8.68 
2.57 
8.40 
8.83 
8.48 
8.46 
8.41 
8.48 
2.44 
8.44 


8.47 


11.1 

10.8 
7.4 
5.9 

80.4 
7.8 
7.4 

10.7 
8.9 
6.8 
9.5 


100.0 
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PRESENT  RESTRICTION  OF  OUTPUT  BY  MINERS. 

The  general  opinion  appearing  to  prevail  among  the  operators  in 
the  Scranton  district  is  that  a  restriction  of  output  does  not  exist  in 
any  marked  degree  at  the  present  time  (January,  1904).  Since  the 
termination  of  the  strike  in  October,  1902,  the  mines  have  been  work- 
ing well,  and  the  miners  themselves  have  been  assiduous  in  their  work. 
There  are  few  complaints  of  restriction  in  the  upper  regions  at  the 
present  time,  and  no  complaint  or  grievance  on  this  score  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  conciliation.  According  to  Section  VI  of  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  all  restriction  or 
limitation  of  output  by  the  men,  unless  in  conformity  to  an  agreement 
made  with  the  operators,  is  adjudged  to  be  illegal  and  contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  award.  The  operators  have  easy  access  to  the 
board  of  conciliation  and  might  be  supposed  to  make  complaint  in  case 
any  real  grievance  existed.  The  nonpresentation  of  grievances  upon 
this  point  is  claimed  by  the  men  to  indicate  a  comparative  absence  of 
restriction,  or,  at  all  events,  an  absence  of  evidence  tending  to  estab- . 
lish  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  limit  the  output  of 
the  mines. 

RESTRICTION  AS  A  WAR  MEASURE. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  at  the  convention  assembled 
at  Indianapolis  in  1900,  entertained  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  in  the  interest 
of  the  trade  and  of  the  mine  workers.  This  authorization  to  restrict 
appears  to  have  been  asked  for  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a 
means  of  offense  and  defense,  to  prevent  the  operators  from  main- 
taining a  reserve  supply  of  coal  which  would  enable  them  to  with- 
stand the  demands  made  by  the  union.  The  possession  of  stocks  of 
coal  on  hand  is  held  by  the  miners  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  coal 
operators  in  any  struggle  with  labor,  since,  in  the  event  of  a  strike, 
it  would  enable  them  by  means  of  the  increased  prices  to  make  large 
sums  of  money  a!nd  would  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  number 
of  the  miners  going  back  to  work  during  the  strike.  That  this 
authorization  to  restrict  was  conceived  in  this  sense  appears  to  be 
believed  by  the  operators,  who,  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators' 
Association  Letter  for  March,  1901,  page  39,  stated  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  made  so  that  "  the  miners  could  better  enforce  any  demand 
they  might  wish  to  present."  The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as 
follows: 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  coal  operators  in  the  anthra- 
cite region  to  lay  up  a  large  stock  of  coal,  which  practice  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  coal  trade  and  proven  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  mine  workers  of  that  section:  Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved^  That  the  officers  of  districts  Nos.  1,  7,  and  9  be  empow- 
ered to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  stocks  of  coal  being  accumu- 
lated by  curtailing  the  working  days  in  the  three  districts  as  the 
state  of  the  market  may  demand. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  seems  to  show  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  the  anthracite  operators  have  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  attempt  a  limitation  of  output  as  a  consequence  of  the  excess  of 
productive  capacity  over  effective  demand.  This  restriction  has  in 
some  cases  been  open  and  in  other  cases  secret.  It  bas  been  justified 
on  the  ground  of  fundamental  business  principles,  and  the  experience 
of  those  years  during  which  such  restriction  has  been  unsuccessful  has, 
it  is  asserted,  demonstrated  that  some  plan  to  limit  production  to  the 
needs  of  the  market  is  necessary. 

Upon  the  part  of  the  miners  there  is  one  clear  and  obvious  case  of  a 
conscious  policy  of  restriction.  During  the  year  1869  the  miners,  by 
order  of  their  union,  suspended  work  during  the  period  of  a  month 
with  the  avowed  object  of  restricting  the  output  for  the  year  to  the 
demands  of  the  market.  This  policy  met  with  no  opposition  by  the 
operators,  but  it  does^not  appear  whether  there  was  actual  con- 
nivance on  their  part.  No  other  case  of  restriction  of  this  sort  by  the 
miners  has  come  to  notice. 

Prior  to  1900,  with  this  exception,  no  claim  seems  to  have  been 
made  that  the  miners  in  any  part  of  the  region  were  consciously  and 
deliberately  adopting  a  policy  of  restricting  the  output,  but  the 
demand  during  this  whole  period  rather  appears  to  have  been  one  for 
more  days  of  work.  Claims,  however,  were  made  during  the  period 
between  the  strike  of  1900  and  that  of  1902  that  the  miners  were 
endeavoring,  as  a  conscious,  deliberate  policy,  to  restrict  the  output  of 
the  mines.  Some  of  these  charges  may  be  traced  back  to  acts  of  the 
miners  or  of  their  union,  which,  though  they  may  occasionally  have 
limited  output,  did  not  have  that  in  view.  Such  charges  as  prolonged 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and  consequent  loss  of  time, 
unnecessary  strikes  for  trivial  causes,  and  the  declaration  of  holidays 
by  the  union  or  by  individual  groups  of  miners  would  not  support  a 
charge  of  an  attempt  at  restriction,  whatever  their  effect  may  have 
been.  The  refusal  of  the  union  to  permit  men  to  mine  coal  on  days 
when  the  breakers  are  idle  is  claimed  by  the  officials  of  the  union  to 
be  merely  a  means  of  effecting  an  equitable  distribution  of  cars,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  miners  to  one  class  of  men  getting  too  large  a 
number  of  cars  is  defended  on  the  same  ground  of  a  desire  for  equal 
opportunities  for  all.  It  is  contended  by  the  miners  that  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  work  for  the  average  man  a  prohibition  against  the 
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unequal  distribution  of  the  cars  does  not  effect  a  reduction  in  the  out- 
put. This  contention  on  the  part  of  the  miners  seems  to  be  well 
founded. 

It  is  claimed  by  several  of  the  operators  that  there  is  a  fixed  policy 
among  the  men  that  no  man  shall  earn  more  than  a  given  amount,  but 
that  all  men  shall  earn  equally.  An  examination  of  the  wage  statis- 
tics presented  to  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  disproves 
this  allegation  and  shows  that,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  restriction 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  it  does  not  take  the  form  of  a  successful 
attempt  to  obtain  equal  or  even  approximately  equal  wages,  either  in 
the  same  colliery,  in  the  same  district,  or  in  the  whole  region. 

The  statement  that  there  is  a  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  miners 
is  also  based  upon  an  alleged  reduction  in  the  average  daily  output 
of  the  mines.  From  the  statistics  upon  the  subject  collected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  mines  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  out- 
put of  anthracite  coal  per  mine  worker  as  well  as  the  annual  output 
of  coal  per  miner  (or  person  actually  blasting  the  coal)  was  greater 
in  1901  than  in  any  previous  year  of  which  there  is  record,  but  that 
the  daily  output  per  mine  worker  as  well  as  per  miner,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  output  per  actual  day  the  breaker  ran,  was  less  in  1901  than 
for  a  series  of  years.  These  statistics,  however,  are  inconclusive  so 
far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  mines  are  operated  change  from  year  to  year,  the  difficulties  of 
mining  being  increased  as  a  greater  and  greater  depth  is  reached  and 
smaller  veins  of  harder  coal  are  tapped,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
output  per  mine  tends  to  increase  as  a  result  of  improved  machinery 
and  appliances.  Whether  the  output  per  mine  during  the  year  or 
per  working  day  has  or  has  not  increased  can  not  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, and,  even  if  it  were  determinable,  would  not  throw  light  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  individually  or  collectively,  to  restrict  the  output. 

Whether  the  action  of  the  men,  in  or  out  of  the  union,  in  losing 
days  through  idleness  or  in*  declaring  holidays,  as  well  as  the  action 
of  many  miners  in  leaving  the  mines  early,  have  or  have  not  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  output  of  coal  is  a  question  upon  which  there 
exists  a  difference  of  opinion.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  such 
actions  are  not  dictated  as  the  result  of  a  conscious  policy  of  restric- 
tion, though  whether  they  actually  rasult  in  such  a  reduction  of  the 
output  is  another  question.  Several  of  the  oi)erators  claim  that  this 
is  the  case  and  that  in  the  years  1901  and  1903,  at  least,  the  output 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  men  had  permitted  the  mines 
to  work  all  the  time.  Tables  were  presented  to  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  showing  a  number  of  days  during  which  the 
mines  were  idle  as  a  result  of  the  fault  of  the  men.    It  is  claimed,  on 
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the  other  hand,  by  the  miners  that  the  men  work  as  a  rule  for  as  long 
a  period  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  cars  given  to  them  and  that  the  time 
lost  through  the  fault  of  the  miners  does  not  affect  the  output,  as  this 
loss  of  time  is  taken  out  of  the  entire  idle  time  of  the  mines,  which  is 
much  greater  than  the  time  lost  through  the  fault  of  the  men.  In 
other  words,  the  miners  claim,  in  view  of  there  being  so  many  mines 
and  chambers  open,  a  certain  amount  of  time,  averaging,  perhaps, 
100  days  a  year  in  good  times  and  150  days  a  year  in  bad  times,  must 
necessarily  be  lost;  and  if  the  miners  through  their  own  fault  throw 
the  mines  idle  for  10  or  15  days  in  the  year,  it  simply  reduces  by  so 
much  the  time  during  which  the  operators  will  be  compelled  to 
throw  them  idle.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true  it  is  claimed 
that  the  operators  suffer  no  loss  from  stoppages  caused  by  the  men,' 
since  the  miners  are  paid  by  the  piece,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
day  on  which  they  work;  the  day  men  are  paid  by  the  hour,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  days  over  which  those  hours  are  spread,  while 
the  remuneration  of  the  men  receiving  monthly  wages  or  salaries  as 
well  as  the  other  fixed  costs  are  distributed  over  the  yearly  output, 
which  in  any  case  is  determined  by  the  operators  and  not  by  the 
miners. 

The  truth  in  this  matter  appears  to  lie  somewhere  between  the 
extreme  statements  of  operators  and  miners.  During  the  bad  times 
preceding  1900  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  time  lost  through  the 
fault  of  the  miners  in  any  way  restricted  output;  of  the  time  lost 
through  the  fault  of  the  men  during  the  year  1901,  when  the  market 
would  take  a  very  large  supply,  probably  only  a  small  part  actually 
resulted  in  a  restriction  of  output.  What  may  have  occurred,  and 
probably  did  occur,  was  that  the  output  of  given  collieries,  or  even  of 
given  companies,  was  restricted  as  a  consequence  of  idle  days  imposed 
by  the  men,  and  it  might  also  appear,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
demand  is  concentrated  during  given  months  of  the  year,  that  a  cer- 
tain loss  in  output  throughout  the  region  actually  did  result  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  men's  fault.  Upon  the  wTiole,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  the  loss  in  output  during  the  year  1901  from  this  source  was  not 
great,  and  what  loss  was  occasioned  was  not  the  result  of  a  direct, 
conscious,  and  deliberate  object  either  of  tlie  miners  or  of  the  union. 

Since  tiie  strike  of  1902  and  the  award  of  the  CJommission  in  1903 
there  is  less  complaint  of  restriction.  It  is  still  claimed  by  some  oper- 
ators that  the  miners  restrict  output,  whereas  other  representatives  of 
the  coal-mining  interest  in  other  sections  of  the  region  believe  that 
such  restrictions  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  has  made  any  restriction  of  the  output,  except  when 
jointly  agreed  upon,  a  violation  of  its  award,  and  proper  machinery 
is  provided  in  the  board  of  conciliation  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
mandate.    Daring  the  period  in  which  the  board  of  conciliation  has 
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had  its  sessions  no  complaints  have  been  made  of  any  restriction  of 
output  throughout  the  region. 

There  is  one  case  on  record  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  union  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  as  a  war  measure,  preparatory 
to  the  presentation  of  demands  which  might  lead  to  a  strike.  At  the 
Indianapolis  convenion  of  1901  a  resolution  was  introduced  and 
favored  by  the  committee  by  which  the  anthracite  districts  were  to 
be  allowed  to  restrict  the  output  of  coal  prior  to  the  formulation  of 
demands.  This  resolution,  however,  was  apparently  intended  not  as  a 
permanent  policy,  but  merely  as  a  war  measure;  and  although  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  conmiittee,  it  failed  to  pass  the  convention. 

SUMMARY. 

The  general  situation  with  regard  to  regulation  of  output  in  the 
anthracite  mines  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

There  exist  excessive,  transportation  facilities,  excessive  colliery 
capacity,  and  an  excessive  labor  force  in  comparison  with  the  demand 
for  anthracite  coal  at  remunerative  prices  during  years  of  average 
demand. 

The  railroad  companies,  appear  to  limit  the  total  output  of  coal 
to  what  the  market  will  take  at  prices  which  are  identical  for  all  the 
companies. 

This  output  is  apportioned  among  the  several  roads  by  means  of 
their  ownership  of  mines  and  by  exclusive  perpetual  contracts  with 
the  independent  owners. 

The  output  of  each  railroad  company  is  apportioned  among  the 
several  mining  companies  along  its  lines  according  to  the  respective 
capacities  of  their  collieries,  this  apportionment  being  made  by  a 
pro  rata  allotment  of  railroad  cars. 

The  output  for  each  colliery  is  apportioned  among  the  miners  by 
union  rules  requiring  an  equal  distribution  of  pit  cars  and  prevent- 
ing men  from  cutting  coal  on  days  when  the  mine  is  not  hoisting. 

The  attempt  by  the  union  to  distribute  equitably  the  existing  work 
and  the  custom  of  the  men  or  of  their  union  to  declare  idle  days  or 
to  work  less  than  a  full  number  of  hours  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
the  output  from  one  period  to  another  within  the  year,  and  in  years 
of  exceptional  demand  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  output 
for  the  year  for  the  entire  region. 

The  point  where  restriction  of  output  occurs  is  in  regulating  the 
total  output  The  other  apparent  restrictions  are  merely  means  of 
apportioning  the  restricted  output  equitably  among  railroads,  col- 
lieries, and  miners. 

H.  Doc.  73^  58-^2 81 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 
BEADT-MADE  CLOIHIHO. 

The  clothing  industry  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  in  the 
census  for  1900,  represents  an  investment  of  $385,000,000,  giving 
employment  to  606,000  employees,  whose  total  wages  are  $187,000,000. 
The  cost  of  material  is  $424,000,(500  and  the  value  of  the  products 
$865,000,000.  These  figures  include  both  men's  and  women's  clothing, 
coming  under  the  head  of  factory  products  and  custom  work  and 
repairing.  The  investment  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing— ^that  is,  clothing  made  in  factories — ^was  $121,000,000;  wages, 
$46,000,000;  cost  of  material,  $145,000,000,  and  the  value  of  products, 
$277,000,000.  It  is  with  reference  solely  to  this  branch  of  the  cloth- 
ing manufacture  that  this  investigation  respecting  restriction  has  been 
made. 

The  organization  of  labor  in  the  ready-made  clothing  industry  at 
the  present  time  is  known  as  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America,  organized  in  1891.  The  garment  workers  are  confined  to 
the  ready-made  trade,  and  include  tailors  and  cutters,  while  the  Jour- 
neymen Tailors'  Union  of  America  is  limited  to  custom  work.  The 
Garment  Workers'  Union  in  the  year  1900  had  reached  a  member- 
ship of  19,000;  in  1908  the  membership  was  60,000.  The  growth  of 
the  organization  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  union  label 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  organization  in  1891.  The  label  is  granted 
to  manufacturers  employing  only  union  members  upon  a  basis  of  a 
contract,  as  follows: 

AGREBMENT. 


This  agreement,  entered  Into  by  and  between  the  firm  of 


party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  party  of 
the  second  part, 

Wltnesseth,  that.  In  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  union  trade  label  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  abide  by  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  conditions  governing  the  same : 

1.  All  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  garments  for  the  party  of 
the  first  part  must  be  good-standing  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 

2.  AH  proper  sanitary  conditions  shall  be  observed  in  all  shops  manufactur- 
ing goods  for  the  party  of  the  first  part,  who  especially  agrees  to  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  State  laws  relating  to  workshops 

8.  Said  shops  shall  not  be  operated  longer  than  —  hours  in  any  week. 
4.  The  party  of  the  first  purt  shall  manufacture  only  in  shops  owned  and 
operated  by  said  party  and  equipped  with  mechanical  power. 
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5.  The  said  label  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  member  designated  by  the  party  of 
the  second  pai*t  employed  in  said  shop,  who  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  same. 
The  label  shall  at  all  times  be  considered  the  property  of  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part,  and  all  labels  on  hand  shall  be  returned  to  said  party  immediately 
upon  demand. 

6.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  abide  by  the  union  conditions  observed  in 
the  respective  branches  of  the  trade. 

7.  Should  any  differences  arise  between  the  firm  and  the  employees  and  which 
can  not  be  settled  between  them,  the  said  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
general  officers  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  f6r  adjustment 
Should  this  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  subject  in  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to 
an  umpire,  to  be  mutually  selected,  for  final  decision. 

8.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  abide  by  the  conditions  further  speci- 
fied in  the  supi)lemeutary  agreement  hereto  attached. 

9.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  forfeit  for  one  year  the  privilege  of  said 
label  if  proven  that  said  party  has  aided  or  abetted  in  the  violation  of  article  14 
of  the  constitution,  relative  to  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  union  label. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  do  all  in  its  province  as  a  labor 
organization  to  advertise  the  goods  and  otherwise  benefit  the  business  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part 

This  agi'eement  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  —  day  of ^  190 — ^  and  terminate 

one  year  from  said  date. 

Signed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part : 

Signed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part : 

Executed  at on  the  —  day  of ,  190— w 

Clothing  factories  range  in  size  from  the  very  smallest  sweat 
shops,  employing  a  dozen  or  more  workmen,  to  establishments  em- 
ploying as  many  as  200  or  300.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  size  of  establishments  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  stimu- 
lated by  the  policy  of  the  Garment  Workers'  Union  in  refusing  to 
grant  its  label  to  establishments  employing  fewer  than  25  employees. 
This  policy  is  dictated  by  the  desire  to  abolish,  if  possible,  the  small 
contractor,  or  sweater,  and  to  bring  the  industry  into  large  factories 
under  responsible  firms,  where  sanitary  conditions  can  be  regulated 
and  the  organization  of  the  employees  maintained.  An  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  occupations  within  the  establishment  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement,  showing  the  occupations  in  a  coat  fac- 
tory employing  104  workmen : 

Operators    26 

Basting  and  edge  basting 25 

Pressers   10 

Busheling  and  trimming 9 

Sewing  buttons  and  tacking 13 

Felling  (usually  tenement- house  work) 21 

CUTTERS. 

In  order  to  furnish  work  for  a  factory  with  the  above  number  of 
workers,  there  are  eiuj^loyed  about  10  cutters  with  shears,  or  5  cutters 
witli  the  knife. 
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The  Cutters'  Union  is  a  branch  of  the  Oarment  Workers,  enjoying 
a  certain  amount  of  autonomy  but  subordinate  to  the  general  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  United  Garment  Workers.  The  cutters  occupy  a 
strategic  position  in  the  industry,  since  they  are  employed  by  the 
manufacturer  proper  and  are  engaged  upon  a  kind  of  work  where 
expensive  material  can  be  easily  wasted;  whereas  the  fabric,  when  it 
has  passed  through  their  hands,  is  sent  out  to  different  factories,  usu- 
ally limited  to  one  kind  of  work.  The  policy  of  the  Garment  Work- 
ers, according  to  section  7  of  article  lit  of  their  constitution,  is  "  to 
substitute  for  piecework  a  system  of  week  work,  to  make  uniform  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  trade,  and  to  gradually  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  to  8  per  day." 

The  cutters  have  carried  out  tliis  rule  in  nearly  all  of  their  unions 
in  the  United  States,  there  being  but  one  exception  of  importance, 
namely,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  the  union  adheres  tenaciously  to  the 
piecework  system.  The  scale  of  the  Boston  cutters  on  piecework  for 
medium-grade  goods  is  16  cents  a  suit,  and  the  union  places  a  limit  of 
20  suits  as  a  day's  work.  The  cutter  is  permitted  to  take  his  time  in 
the  completion  of  this  stint  within  a  period  of  54  hours  per  week,  and 
the  practice  is  that  when  his  stint  is  completed  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  shop.  This  liberty  of  movement  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Boston 
cutters  and  accounts  for  their  insistence  on  the  piecework  system. 
The  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  to  do  away  with  the  sys- 
tem of  piece  payments.  They  complain  that  where  men  are  paid  by 
the  piece  there  is  a  temptation  to  slight  the  work,  involving  loss  and 
waste  of  material.  The  manufacturers  in  Boston  often  make  com- 
plaints against  the  union  on  the  score  of -waste  of  material  owing  to 
the  piecework  system.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  union,  by  placing  a 
limit  of  20  suits  a  day,  amounting  to  $8.20,  does  not  expect  by  means 
of  piecework  to  bring  any  advantage  to  its  more  ambitious  and 
speedy  members  by  way  of  increasing  their  earnings  above  those  of 
their  fellows,  but  rather  by  shortening  their  hours  of  labor  and  in- 
creasing their  period  of  leisure. 

The  policy  of  the  unions  of  cutters  in  other  cities  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  in  Boston,  in  that  they  have  adopted  the  week- work  system 
of  payment,  a  system  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  and  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  manufacturers,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  At  the 
same  time  the  cutters  in  New  York  have,  for  a  number  of  years, 
enforced  a  restriction  upon  the  number  of  suits  to  be  cut  per  day  by 
shears,  namely,  12  to  18,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  cloth  and 
the  quality  of  the  goods.  The  limit  on  medium-grade  goods  is  14 
suits.  Cutters  are  permitted  to  do  more  than  the  limit,  but  are  to 
receive  additional  pay  in  proportion.  Under  this  arrangement  they 
sometimes  cut  as  many  as  20  or  22  suits  a  day.  In  cutting  men's  suits 
with  shears  the  union  limits  each  cut  to  2  layers  of  heavy  cloth  and  3 
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layers  of  light  cloth.  It  is  not  desirable  to  cut  more  than  2  layers  of 
heavy  doth,  and  in  nonunion  shops  not  over  4  layers  of  light  cloth  are 
cut  with  shears  at  once.  The  scale  for  cutters  in  New  York  for  week  ' 
work  is  $20.  At  the  rate  of  84  suits  per  week,  or  14  per  day  on 
medium  goods,  the  cost  per  suit  for  cutting  is  24  cents  as  compared 
with  16  cents  in  Boston. 

The  manufacturers  of  New  York,  while  accepting  the  union  view 
of  restriction,  namely,  that  it  was  needed  to  secure  careful  work  and 
economy  of  material,  have  for  some  years  complained  that  the  limit 
was  placed  too  low,  and  that  the  workmen  should  be  permitted  to 
produce  a  larger  output  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  employers 
and  the  capacity  of  the  workmen.  The  officers  of  the  union  have  not 
objected  to  raising  the  limit  or  abolishing  it  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
but  have  held  it  as  a  possible  asset  in  case  of  negotiations  for  increase 
of  wages  or  reduction  of  hours.  The  occasion  for  its  use  occurred 
in  May,  1903,  when  the  cutters  who  had  been  working  52  hours  a 
week  made  a  demand  for  48  hours  per  week.  The  employers  offered 
a  compromise  which,  among  other  conditions,  provided  for  removing 
the  restriction  on  output,  and  this  compromise  was  finally  agreed 
upon,  the  union  securing  a  reduction  amounting  to  about  2f  hours 
per  week  and  agreeing  to  remove  the  restriction.  The  clause  of  the 
agreement  touching  on  this  point  is  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  cessation  of  work  on  Saturdays  at  12  noon  in 
the  cutting,  trimming,  and  clothing-examining  rooms  of  members  be 
continued  throughout  the  year.  On  June  1,  1903,  the  48-hour  week 
shall  be  inaugurated,  with  no  pay  on  days  when  no  work  is  done. 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  of  the  Clothine  Trade  Association 
and  the  Cutters'  Union  shall  pass  upon  any  complaints  that  are  made 
by  our  members  of  restriction  of  output  in  their  shops ;  it  being  the 
understanding  that  men  should  do  their  best,  with  due  regard  to  their 
health  in  every  case,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  The  decision  of  such 
joint  committee  shall  be  considered  binding  on  all  parties. 

Resolved,  That  if  at  any  time  there  be  a  grievance  in  the  shop  of 
any  member  of  the  Clothing  Trade  Association  it  shall  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  said  association,  and,  if  not  satisfac- 
torily adjusted,  be  referred  to  the  joint  conference  committee  for 
settlement,  and  that  all  differences  between  this  association,  or  any 
member  thereof,  and  the  Cutters'  Union  shall  be  settled  in  like  manner. 

This  agreement  to  run  to  June  1,  1904. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  agreement  that  what  the  arbitration  board 
decided  upon  was  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  each  cutter,  should  complaint  be  carried  to  this  board.  The 
employers  generally  expected  that  by  virtue  of  removing  this  restric- 
tion the  output  would  be  increased  from  14  to  16  suits  a  day  on 
medium  work  with  shears,  an  increase  of  12  or  14  per  cent  in  output, 
in  return  for  reduction  of  6  or  7  per  cent  in  the  number  of  hours  per 
week. 
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In  cutting  men's  suits  with  the  long  knife,  which  works  in  a  slot 
in  a  table,  the  union  in  New  York  limits  each  cut  to  16  layers  of  heavy 
cloth  and  24  layers  of  light  cloth.  The  ordinary  output  in  union  shops 
is  about  120  suits  a  day  of  heavy  cloth  and  160  suits  of  light  cloth. 
In  nonunion  shops  cutters  with  the  long  knife  cut  from  24  to  26 
layers  of  heavy  doth  and  from  36  to  40  layers  of  light  doth.  The 
ordinary  output  per  day  is  160  suits  of  heavy  doth  and  200  suits  of 
light  cloth. 

In  some  nonunion  shops  cutters  with  the  long  knife  cut  50  layers 
of  heavy  cloth  and  75  of  light  cloth.  However,  this  is  done  only  in 
shops  making  very  cheap  dothing.  Oood  work  can  not  be  done 
when  so  many  layers  are  cut  at  once;  the  top  layer  will  differ  from 
the  bottom  layer  in  size  and  shape. 

CUTTING  WITH  THE  ELECTRIC  KNIFE. 

There  are  two  forms  of  electric  cutting  machines,  one  with  a 
straight  knife  and  one  with  a  circular  knife.  Each  is  operated  by  an 
electric  motor.  The  circular  knife  is  from  3^  to  4^  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  straight  knife  is  6  or  6  inches  long  and  works  up  and  down. 
Each  apparatus,  induding  the  motor,  weighs  about  37  pounds.  The 
machine  with  the  drcular  knife  has  a  handle  which  the  operator 
holds  in  guiding  the  knife  along  lines  chalked  on  the  top  layer  of  the 
cloth.  It  is  wdl  adapted  for  following  curved  lines,  but  it  can  not 
cut  very  small  curves,  as  armholes.  The  straight  knife  is  used  for 
splitting — ^that  is,  for  making  long  cuts  that  are  nearly  straight. 

In  union  shops  the  limit  is  14  layers  of  heavy  doth  and  20  of  light 
weight,  the  ordinary  output  being  350  men's  suits  heavy  weight 
and  400  light  weight  Yet  the  3i-inch  knife  will  cut  through  about 
30  layers  of  heavy  cloth  and  45  of  light  cloth.  In  nonunion  shops 
with  such  a  machine  the  ordinary  output  is  500  suits  heavy  weight 
and  650  light  weight,  while  with  the  4i-inch  circular  knife  more 
layers  can  be  cut  and  the  output  is  larger. 

CUTTING  WITH  THE  BAND  KNIFE. 

The  fastest  method  of  cutting  clothing  is  by  the  band  knife,  which 
is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  band  saw  in  a  wood- working  shop. 
However,  instead  of  having  teeth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  band  saw,  one 
edge  of  the  knife  is  sharp,  and  is  kept  sharp  by  a  self-grinding 
attachment. 

The  knife  revolves  around  two  large  wheels,  one  above  and  the 
other  below  the  table,  and  works  very  rapidly,  making  a  smooth,  dean 
cut,  following  curved  lines,  and  cutting  out  armholes  without  trouble. 
The  only  drawback  about  it  is  that  long  lays  of  cloth  can  not  be 
turned  about  on  the  machine;  each  layer  must  be  cut  up  into  sections 
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of  from  3  to  6  feet  long.  This  is  done  by  the  straight  knife  before 
described. 

When  the  band  laiife  was  introduced  in  1902  the  union  attempted 
to  make  the  limit  the  same  as  the  limit  on  the  electric  machines, 
though  the  capacity  of  the  band  knife  is  much  greater.  A  com- 
promise was  reached  imder  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  agreement 
with  the  manufacturers'  association,  by  which  the  limit  on  the  band 
knife  was  fixed  at  30  layers  for  the  time  being,  whether  the  cloth  be 
heavy  or  light,  this  limit  to  be  increased  gradually. 

In  nonunion  shops  where  good  clothing  is  made,  from  30  to  36 
layers  of  heavy  cloth  are  cut  with  the  band  knife  and  from  40  to  45 
of  light  weight.  It  seems  that  this  is  the  limit  at  which  the  cloth  can 
be  cut  with  perfect  accuracy.  However,  in  shops  where  cheap' cloth- 
ing is  made  the  layers  cut  at  one  time  vary  from  40  or  50  of  heavy 
cloth  to  75  or  80  of  light  weight. 

In  large  establishments  the  layere  of  cloth  are  not  marked  by  the 
cutters,  but  the  top  layers  are  marked  by  markers,  so  that  the  cutters 
give  all  their  time  to  cutting.  There  are  separate  cutters  for  linings, 
so  that  when  the  output  per  day  is  mentioned  it  does  not  include 
linings. 

In  Boston  the  cutters  who  used  the  machine  received  formerly  $20 
per  week.  This  was  changed  by  the  union  to  $22  and  then  to  $24,  and 
the  manufacturer  using  the  machine  stated  that  while  it  does  the 
work  of  3  men,  yet  without  restriction  it  could  do  40  per  cent  more 
than  is  actually  turned  out. 

Union  members  who  were  interviewed  about  the  restriction  on  cut- 
ting claimed  that  unless  there  was  a  restriction  the  work  would  be  so 
hard  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  cutters.  This 
contention,  however,  as  far  as  the  band  knife  is  concerned,  was  aban- 
doned by  the  New  York  cutters  in  the  conference  with  the  emploj^ers 
when  it  was  agreed  to  raise  the  limit  as  stated  above.  It  was  shown 
that  to  increase  the  number  of  layers  did  not  increase  the  eflfort  of  the 
workman.  A  more  weighty  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  union 
members  and  the  one  that  seems  really  to  influence  their  policy  is  found 
in  the  seasonal  character  of  their  industry.  By  greatly  increasing 
the  output,  as  can  be  done  by  means  of  the  band  saw,  they  believe  that 
the  seasons  will  be  shortened.  The  two  busy  seasons  in  the  trade  ex- 
tend through  about  4  or  4^  months  each,  making  8  or  9  months'  work 
during  the  year,  and  the  members  are  averse  to  whatever  tends 
to  increase  the  two  periods  of  slack  employment.  This  seasonal 
feature  of  the  trade  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  work- 
men, and  has  drawn  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  few  workmen 
who  have  steady  jobs  and  those  who  are  laid  off  between  seasons. 
The  men  with  steady  jobs  work  on  samples  between  seasons,  and  there 
is  great  competition  among  members  to  secure  these  steady  jobs. 
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Much  jealousy  shows  itself  in  the  votes  in  union  meetings  on  vari- 
ous questions  of  policy,  where  the  minority,  with  steady  jobs,  is 
lined  up  against  the  majority,  with  seasonal  jobs.  By  adopting  the 
policy  of  limiting  the  amount  of  days'  work  the  union  curbs  the 
efforts  of  those  who  by  showing  a  large  output  stand  a  better  chance 
for  the  steady  jobs. 

TAILORS. 

The  journeymen  tailors,  who  formerly  required  24  hours  to  make 
a  coat,  have  been  followed  by  the  factory  system,  in  which  the  coat  is 
made  in  3  or  4  hours.  At  the  same  time  the  journeyman  tailor  has 
not  been  displaced ;  rather  has  the  ready-made  clothing  industry  come 
into  existence  in  place  of  work  that  formerly  was  done  in  the  home. 
The  beginning  of  the  ready-made  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  States  was  coincident  with  the  influx  of  European  journey- 
men tailors  to  this  country.  It  is  in  this  industry  that  the  absence 
of  restriction  upon  output  has  led  to  such  oppression  of  the  workmen 
that  it  has  acquired  the  odious  name  of  the  sweating  system. 

The  term  "  sweating,"  or  "  sweating  system,"  originally  denoted  a 
system  of  subcontracting,  in  which  the  work  was  let  out  to  competing 
contractors,  to  be  done  in  homes  or  lodging  houses.  This  was  its 
significance  in  England,  where  the  term  originated  nearly  a  century 
ago.  It  applied  to  ready-made  army  clothing  contracted  for  by 
large  manufacturers,  and  by  them  in  turn  given  out  to  subcontractors, 
who  were  not  tailors,  but  usually  boarding-house  keepers  or  saloon 
keepers.  There  was  little  subdivision  of  work,  and  the  tailor  made 
practically  the  entire  garment  at  his  lodgings.  The  money  received 
by  these  subcontractors  was  known  as  "  sweat  money,"  implying  that 
the  profit  which  they  received  did  not  come  from  their  own  labor  or 
management  or  capital,  but  from  the  sweat  of  the  worker.  When  the 
Russian  Jews,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  entered  the 
ready-made  clothing  business,  the  system  was  somewhat  changed,  for 
the  tlewish  contractor,  who  drove  out  the  mere  middleman,  was  him- 
self a  tailor.  His  success  was  due  to  his  knowledge  of  the  trade  and 
the  subdivision  of  work  which  he  introduced.  He  was  an  organizer 
of  Jabor,  as  well  as  a  subcontractor,  and  he  dispensed  with  the  all- 
round  tailor  by  subdividing  the  workmen  into  the  various  divisions 
of  baster,  machine  operator,  presser,  fitter,  busheler,  finisher,  button- 
hole maker,  feller,  basting  puller,  etc.  This  contractor  in  American 
cities  is  peculiarly  an  organizer  and  employer  of  immigrants.  He 
lives  in  the  neighborhood,  speaks  their  language,  knows  the  circum- 
stances of  their  families,  can  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  can  quickly 
increase  the  number  of  people  employed  when  the  busy  seasons  come 
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around.  He  has  introduced  the  Italian  woman  as  home  finisher  in 
the  trade  to  supplement  the  wages  of  her  husband  or  father,  and  in 
this  way  gets  that  portion  of  the  work  done  for  one-half  the  price 
formerly  paid.  The  contractor  works  with  his  help  in  small  shops 
which  he  fits  up,  and  his  earnings  are  often  less  than  those  of  his  best 
worlnnen.  It  requires  very  little  capital  to  become  a  contractor,  since 
he  can  lease  or  buy  a  few  sewing  machines,  can  rent  a  small  room, 
and  there  is  no  investment  in  the  goods,  which  belong  to  the  manufac- 
turer. Consequently,  there  is  a  supply  of  new  contractors  continually 
coming  forward  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen  as  rapidly  as  they 
acciunulate  a  little  money,  and  another  reverse  current  of  unsuccessful 
contractors  falling  back  into  the  position  of  workmen.  For  this  rea- 
son the  ready-made  clothing  trade  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  Jewish 
character,  for  the  Jew  is,  least  of  all  workmen,  a  wage-earner.  Even 
as  a  workman  he  speculates  on  his  ability  to  work  hard  and  take 
advantage  of  the  seasons,  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  wage-earning  dass 
into  a  position  where  he  can  speculate  on  the  wages  of  others.  This  he 
can  readily  do  in  the  clothing  trade  by  becoming  a  small  contractor. 

Naturally,  however,  this  quality  provokes  an  intense  competition 
among  contractors.  They  go  around  to  the  manufacturers  seeking 
business,  each  one  struggling  to  get  more  work  than  his  competitor 
by  doing  the  work  cheaper.  The  manufacturer  is  thus  placed  in  the 
advantageous  position  of  playing  contractor  against  contractor,  and 
even  going  as  far  in  exceptionally  dull  seasons  as  actually  to  auction 
his  work  to  the  lowest  bidder.  In  this  procedure  the  contractor  is 
really  the  go-between  for  a  labor  market  overcrowded  by  immigrants 
on  the  one  side  and  the  manufacturer  on  the  other.  The  manufac- 
turers themselves  are,  of  course,  also  competitors  one  of  another,  and 
consequently  the  sweating  system  has  become  in  practice  a  system 
of  "  farming  out  by  competing  manufacturers  to  competing  con- 
tractors of  the  material  for  garments,  which,  in  turn,  is  distributed 
among  competing  men  and  women  to  be  made  up."  ('') 

The  manufacturer  is  not  really  a  manufacturer  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  but  is  rather  a  wholesale  merchant  and  warehouseman. 
His  largest  investment  is,  in  the  cloth  which  he  purchases  from  the 
mills,  and  in  his  warehouse,  which  must  be  located  in  the  business 
district  At  this  warehouse  he  employs  his  clothing  cutters,'  his 
examiners,  who  inspect  the  work  brought  in  by  contractors,  and  his 
**  bushelmen,"  who  repair  and  reshape  the  garments,  if  necessary, 
all  of  the  workmen  being  directly  under  his  own  foreman.  This 
shop  is  known  as  an  "  inside  shop,"  while  the  contractors'  shops  are 
known  as  "  outside  shops."  The  term  "  inside  shop,"  however,  has 
had  a  peculiar  extension  in  the  trade,  for  it  has  come  to  mean  any 

•  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs,  18d2,  p.  86a 
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shop  where  the  manufacturer  hires  the  workmen  through  a  foreman 
instead  of  a  contractor.  The  tailor  shops  where  the  garments  are 
made  up  are  usually  located  at  a  distance  from  the  warehouse,  where 
rents  are  cheaper,  and  the  notable  elimination  in  the  last  few  years  of 
the  contractor  has  converted  these  "outside  shops"  into  "inside 
shops,"  merely  by  making  the  contractor  a  foreman  and  paying  the 
wages  "  frcmi  the  office." 

This  elimination  of  the  contractor  is  having  a  very  distinct  effect 
in  slackening  the  speed  of  the  workmen,  and  therefore  the  causes  are 
of  interest  in  this  investigation.  It  has  come  about  through  two 
circumstances,  one  of  which  is  that  manufacturers  of  the  better  quali- 
ties of  goods  have  found  it  difficult  to  adequately  supervise  their  work 
when  it  has  been  done  in  small  scattered  shops  by  speculative  con- 
tractors, and  so  have  gradually  concentrated  work  of  this  charac- 
ter into  larger  shops,  owned  and  managed  by  themselves.  Thus,  one 
large  manufacturer  in  New  York,  who  formerly  distributed  his  coats 
among  twenty  contractors,  now  manufactures  them  himself  in  four 
shops,  specialized  according  to  the  grades  of  work. 

The  other  factor  in  eliminating  the  contractor  has  been  the  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  In  New  York,  prior  to  the  year  1901,  all  of 
the  agreements  made  by  the  unions  were  made  with  the  contractor 
solely  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  such  agreements.  At 
the  termination  of  each  of  the  many  strikes  during  the  past  15  years, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  successful,  extreme  measures  were  taken  by 
the  union  to  bind  the  contractors  by  bonds  and  pledged  deposits, 
but  these  were  futile.  Consequently,  in  1901,  after  a  successful  strike, 
the  union  required  the  manufacturers  to  underwrite  the  agreements 
made  with  the  contractors,  and  to  withhold  work  from  contractors 
not  observing  the  conditions.  These  agreements  were  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

The  following  agreement  is  hereby  entered  into  between  the  iGirm 

of and  District  Council  No.  1,  United  Garment  Makers  of 

America: 

First.  All  contractors  doin^  work  for  said  firm  shall  employ  only 
members  in  good  standing  of  me  United  Garment  Makers  of  America, 
and  the  following  conditions  shall  be  observed  in  all  shops  conducted 
by  said  contractors: 

(a^  The  working  time  shall  be  limited  to  59  hours  per  week. 

(b)  Wages  of  employees  to  be  paid  on  the  last  working  day  of  each 
week. 

(c)  The  uniform  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  in  said  shops. 
Second.  The  firm  agrees  to  withhold  wort  from  any  of  the  said  con- 
tractors not  observing  the  above-mentioned  conditions. 

Third.  The  firm  agrees  also  to  be  responsible  for  all  wages  that  may 
be  due  the  employees  of  said  contractor  at  the  end  of  each  week  on 
such  work  as  is  performed  on  garments  of  the  above  firm,  limited  to 
one  week's  wag68|  and  on  further  condition  that  the  undersigned  is  to 
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notify  of  any  default  of  the  contractor  by  12  o'clock  noon  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

This  agreement  entered  into  —  day  ©f j  1901,  to  terminate  one 

year  from  date. 

(Signed)  w 

At  the  same  time  the  national  organization  of  the  garment  workers 
went  a  step  further  in  respect  to  the  use  of  their  union  label  and  gave 
notice  to  manufacturers  that  the  label  would  not  be  granted  to  con- 
tractors and  that  firms  could  have  the  use  of  the  label  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  do  their  tailoring  in  their  own  shops.  The  resolution 
adopted  at  that  time  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  announce- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

It  being  agreed  that  the  contract  system  made  it  extremelv  difficult 
to  enforce  the  laws  and  control  conditions,  and  as  the  members  were 
preparing  for  a  movement  having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system,  it  was  agreed  as  follows : 

First.  The  label  be  granted  to  no  more  firms  unless  they  agreed  to 
do  their  own  tailoring  directly  in  their  own  shops. 

Second.  To  grant  me  present  firms  using  the  label  6  months'  time 
in  which  to  comply  with  the  above  condition. 

Third.  Labels  not  to  be  given  to  shops  employing  less  than  10 
persons. 

Fourth.  No  labels  to  be  given  to  any  shop  until  first  inspected  and 
reported  upon  favorably  by  the  label  secretary. 

Voted  to  announce  puBlicly  the  policy  of  the  national  union  in 
regard  to  the  contract  system,  and  to  institute  the  same  movement  as 
soon  as  practicable  in  all  other  clothing  cities. 

In  conformity  with  this  notice  the  label  agreement,  as  shown  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  contains  clause  4,  stipulating  that  "  the 
party  of  the  first  part  shall  manufacture  only  in  shops  owned  and 
operated  by  said  party  and  equipped  with  mechanical  power." 

The  district  council  of  New  York  followed  this  up  by  notifying 
manufacturers  that  "  when  the  opportune  time  arrives  "  they  would 
refuse  to  work  for  contractors  and  would  work  only  in  shops  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  manufacturers.  The  unions  have 
not  yet  been  able  completely  to  carry  out  this  programme  in  shops 
which  do  not  use  the  label,  but  the  contract  system  is  being  crowded 
back  steadily  month  by  month.  The  resolution  of  the  district  council 
was  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  now  become  impossible  for  the  average  workman 
in  the  tailoring  trade  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  bodv  and  soul  together, 
the  strikes  in  the  past  having  accomplished  but  little  for  the  tailor, 
because  the  competition  among  sweater  contractors  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  live  to  their  solemn  promises  to  the  unions; 

Whereas  the  tailor  works  in  the  shop  wholly  unsanitary;  shops 
that  were  not  whitewashed  for  j^ears;  shops  where  windows,  floors, 
and  toilets  are  never  cleaned;  shops  that  are  transformed  during  the 
night  into  lodging  houses — the  clothing  being  turned  into  quilts,  pil- 
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lows,  and  bedding,  breeding  vermin;  shops  that  are  a  menace  and 
danger  to  the  workmen  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of  the  clothing 
there  made;  ♦ 

Whereas  in  hundreds  of  cases  the  tailor  suffers  the  loss  of  his  toil, 
the  sweater  absconding  with  the  hard-earned  wages,  and  the  tailor 
getting  paid  waits  2  or  3  weeks  for  his  bare,  miserable  pittance,  with 
the  result  that  he  works  and  starves ; 

Whereas  contractors  have  ceased  to  be  contractors  and  have  become 
mere  tools  of  oppression,  exploiting  the  hands  ^  Wherefore,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  great  evils  aforementioned,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  representatives,  debates  of  all  the  tailor 
unions  representing  the  local  unions  of  iSew  York,  Brooklyn,  New- 
ark, and  Brownsville,  when  the  opportune  time  arrives,  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  sweater,  and  we  noting  all  manufacturers  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade  to  establish  shops  under  their  own  control  and  under  their 
own  supervision. 

There  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  union  workmen  that  some 
manufacturers  who  have  nominally  given  up  their  contractors  have 
not  really  done  so.  In  many  cases  the  original  contractors  have 
been  made  foremen,  the  title  to  the  property  being  transferred  to 
the  manufacturer,  but  the  suspicion  exists  that  the  contractor  retains 
virtual  ownership  and  that  the  foremanship  is  a  subterfuge.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  manufacturer  really  owns  the  shop,  it  is 
believed  that  he  pays  a  bonus  to  the  foreman  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  garments  turned  out,  thus  inducing  him  to  drive  the 
workmen.  These  conditions  are  denied  by  the  manufacturers,  but 
the  union  is  not  satisfied  that  they  do  not  exist  except  in  label  shops, 
where  the  union  is  able  to  assure  itself  that  the  transaction  is  bona 
fide  and  that  the  foreman  gets  a  regular  salary  without  a  bonus. 

While,  it  will  be  seen,  the  union  has  not  done  away  with  the  con- 
tractor entirely  it  has  done  away  urtth  that  worst  feature  of  the  con- 
tract system  in  which  contractors  competed  among  themselves  for  the 
work  of  the  manufacturers.  The  contractors  or  bonus  foremen  are 
employed  continuously  by  one  firm  of  manufacturers  and  are  not  pit- 
ted against  each  other  in  the  everyday  strife  for  work.  This  of  itself 
lessens  decidedly  the  pressure  which  they  place  upon  the  workmen 
for  speedy  work  and  makes  it  possible  to  control  the  hours,  even 
where  the  speed  can  not  be  controlled.  The  original  system,  how- 
ever, still  continues  in  nonunion  shops,  which  constitute  in  New  York 
40  per  cent  of  the  coat  shops,  25  per  cent  of  the  pants  shops,  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  vest  shops. 

A  peculiar  interest  in  the  attack  on  the  contract  system  is  the 
accompanying  substitution  of  week  work  for  piecework.  Piece- 
work had  become  quite  general  under  the  contract  system,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  coats  this  had  taken  the  form  of  a  task  or  team 
system.  The  "  task  system  "  is  peculiar  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  it  originated,  and  until  the  recent  revival  of  the  labor  union 
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perhaps  one-half  the  coats  made  in  that  city  were  produced  under 
that  system.  It  exists  neither  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States 
nor  in  other  countries.    It  is  peculiar  also  to  the  Jewish  shops. 

The  ^'  task  system  "  was  the  first  real  division  of  labor  in  coat  shops. 
It  has  a  double  characteristic.  It  is  a  ^^  team  "  or  '^  set "  of  workmen, 
and  the  wages  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  number  of  workmen  in  a 
^^  set "  is  three — ^the  machine  operator,  the  baster,  and  the  underbaster 
or  finisher.  The  pressing  is  usually  done  by  a  fourth  man,  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  team.  With  such  nicety  has  this  system  been 
adjusted,  through  the  pressure  of  competition,  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  found  that  one  presser  can  press  more  coats  than  one  team 
can  complete  in  a  day,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  teams  can  furnish 
more  work  than  one  presser  can  complete.  Consequently,  the  stand- 
ard shop,  in  which  four-fifths  of  the  "  task  work  "  is  done,  is  that  of 
the  "  three-machine ''  shop — ^that  is,  the  shop  of  three  teams  (operator, 
baster,  and  finisher)  to  two  pressers.  Sewing  on  buttons  and  tacking 
pockets  is  done  by  a  girl  working  by  the  week.  In  many  cases, 
originally,  where  the  shop  was  small,  the  contractor  was  one  of  the 
team,  but  recently,  with  three  teams,  he  is  the  fitter  or  bushelman. 
Each  team,  therefore,  is  composed  of  one  operator,  one  baster,  one 
edge  baster  or  finisher,  and  to  every  three  teams  two  pressers,  two 
girls  for  sewing  on  buttons,  tacking  pockets,  etc,  one  or  two  girls 
for  felling  armholes  and  bottoms,  eta 

About  the  year  1877  the  Jewish  immigrant,  with  whom  the  "  task 
system  "  originated,  took  the  place  of  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the 
ready-made  work.  A  coat,  for  which  the  tailor  received  $5  or  $6  as 
custom  work  and  for  which  he  received  $2.60  to  $3  in  the  dull 
season  as  ready-made  work,  was  made  in  a  Jewish  "  task  shop  "  for 
$1.60  to  $2.  At  this  price  the  Jew  earned  as  much  and  even  more 
money  than  the  merchant  tailor.  The  latter  made  very  little  use  of 
the  sewing  machine.  Most  of  the  work  on  the  coats  was  done  by 
hand.  When  the  division  of  labor  was  introduced  in  the  Jewish 
shops  each  particular  division  became  a  trade  in  itself.  The  machine 
operator  did  not  know  how  to  do  pressing  or  basting;  the  presser 
could  not  do  the  work  of  the  others,  eta  The  sewing-machine  oper- 
ator now  became  an  important  factor  in  the  trade.  He  was  able  to 
do  many  parts  of  the  work  by  machine  that  were  formerly  done  by 
hand,  and  as  a  result  the  coat  was  made  much  quicker.  Then,  again, 
the  men  who  were  engaged  only  in  basting  were  able  to  do  their  work 
much  quicker  and  probably  better.  The  same  was  true  of  the  presser 
and  finisher. 

In  addition  to  the  division  of  labor  the  characteristic  of  the  task 
system  as  distinguished  from  a  piece  system  consists  in  the  fiction 
that  the  workmen  are  earning  a  standard  amoimt  of  wages  per  week. 
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The  scale  originally  fixed  upon  was  $18  for  the  operator,  $16  for  the 
baster,  and  $7  to  $9  for  the  girl  edge  baster  or  finisher,  or  $11  to  $12 
for  the  man  edge  baster  who  has  taken  the  girl's  place.  Starting 
upon  this  basis,  it  was  found,  20  years  ago,  that  a  team  could  complete 
eight  or  nine  cheviot  coats  per  day,  with  plain  seams  and  with  welts 
on  the  outside.  At  this  rate  the  price  per  6bat  for  the  team  was 
about  80  cents.  The  price  in  1900  had  been  reduced  to  28  to  85  cents, 
and  in  1904,  increased  to  30  to  46  cents. 

The  process  by  which  the  price  of  labor  was  reduced,  following  the 
great  influx  of  Hebrews  in  1882,  was  somewhat  as  follows:  The  con- 
tractor, who  was,  perhaps,  himself  a  member  of  the  team  on  a  kind 
of  cooperative  basis  with  the  others,  would  go  to  the  manufacturer 
and  ask  for  work.  Finding  that  there  was  but  little  work  to  be  had, 
he  would  offer  to  take  the  coats  cheaper  than  the  price  theretofore  paid. 
When  he  went  home,  he  would  tell  his  men  that  there  was  not  much 
work;  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  it  cheaper,  and  that  since  he 
did  not  want  to  reduce  their  wages  and  pay  them  less  per  day  all 
they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  make  another  coat  in  the  task — 
that  is,  if  they  were  accustomed  to  make  nine  coats  in  the  task,  they 
would  be  required  to  make  ten,  then  eleven,  and  so  on.  The  wages 
were  always  reduced  on  the  theory  that  they  were  not  reduced  at  all, 
but  the  amount  of  labor  increased.  In  this  way  speed  was  developed. 
The  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  making  nine  coats  in  a  task 
would  make  ten,  and  so  on  up  to  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  even  twenty. 
The  hours  began  to  be  increased  in  order  to  make  the  task  in  a  day. 
During  the  years  from  1896  to  1900  it  was  said  by  the  men  that  only 
in  very  rare  cases  could  a  set  make  a  task  in  a  day;  that  it  was  usual 
for  these  sets  of  three,  even  when  working  12  or  13  hours  per  day, 
to  make  only  four  and  a  half  or  five  tasks  in  a  week.  In  previous 
years  the  men  had  been  able  to  make  seven  and  eight  tasks  or 
days'  work  per  week.  The  successful  strike  of  the  union  in  1901 
had  a  double  effect  It  reduced  the  number  of  hours  to  59,  after- 
wards reduced  to  54  per  week,  and  it  reduced  the  number  of  coats  in 
a  task,  so  that  on  work  of  the  kind  here  taken  as  a  basis  only  twelve 
coats  constitute  a  day's  work. 

This  increased  number  of  coats  per  task  probably  explains  why,  in 
the  evolution  of  the  trade,  women  could  not  hold  their  own  as  edge 
basters  and  finishers.  About  1,500  to  2,500  girls  have  been  driven 
out  and  men  have  taken  their  places  at  wages  50  per  cent  higher. 
The  hours  and  the  speed  were  increased  so  continuously  that  women 
were  physically  unable  to  perform  the  task. 

The  task  system,  it  is  said,  has  two  advantages.  The  men  work 
substantially  by  piecework  and  have  a  personal  inducement  to  per- 
form their  work  as  quickly  as  they  can,  and,  since  they  are  in  a  team, 
H.  Doc  784.  58-2 86 
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each  has  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  so  that  a  higher  speed  by  any  one 
induces  higher  speed  by  the  other  two.  So  nicely  are  the  members  of 
these  teams  adjusted  to  each  other  that  frequently  a  baster  or  an  oper- 
ator is  out  of  work  because,  for  the  time  being,  he  can  not  find  the 
other  two  members  whose  speed  is  exactly  fitted  to  his.  By  this 
queer  cooperative  production  in  the  form  of  team  work,  combined 
with  the  personal  interest  of  piecework,  the  Hebrew  tailors  in  New 
York  have  devised  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ingenious  and  effective 
engine  of  overexertion  known  to  modern  industry. 

One  reason  why  piecework  and  high  speed  have  become  the  frame- 
work of  the  contractors'  shops  is  probably  because  the  Jewish  people 
are  peculiarly  eager  to  earn  a  big  day's  wages,  no  matter  at  what  sacri- 
fice. The  Jewish  workman  is  willing  to  work  very  hard  for  this 
and  does  not  wish  to  have  it  said  that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  earning 
capacity.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Jew  to  have  his  employment  so 
arranged  that  he  can  speculate  and  bargain  upon  his  earning  capacity 
and  can  make  use  of  the  seasons.  Piecework  gives  him  that  oppor- 
tunity. In  a  rush  season  he  will  demand  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
coats  to  the  task,  making  more  tasks  per  week  and  consequently  earn- 
ing higher  wages.  If  the  work  is  slack  and  the  number  of  coats  in 
the  task  is  increased,  he  will  speculate  upon  his  ability  to  work  harder 
and  still  earn  high  wages.  Usually  he  is  anxious  to  accumulate 
money  and  open  up  a  contractor's  shop  for  himself  or  go  into  some 
kind  of  business.  It  is  not  for  love  of  hard  work  nor  because  of  lack 
of  other  employment  that  the  Jew  is  willing  to  work  so  hard,  but  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  work. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  union  to  control  and  regulate  this  ambi- 
tious exertion  of  the  Jewish  tailor,  and  its  success,  since  the  strike  of 
1901,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while  prior  to  that  time 
probably  50  per  cent  of  the  coats  in  New  York  were  made  by  the  task 
system,  now  (1904)  only  about  25  per  cent  are  made  by  that  system, 
nearly  all  outside  the  union.  There  are,  however,  a  few  small  union 
shops  working  under  this  system,  and  the  reasons  for  the  inability  of 
the  union  to  control  these  shops  throws  light  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  workman  as  a  unionist.  These  task  shops  are  operated 
by  the  fastest  and  most  exceptional  men  in  the  trade,  and  they  are 
able  to  earn  wages  of  $28  to  $30  per  week,  while  the  minimum  union 
scale  is  $21.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  able  to  crowd  seven  or  eight 
tasks,  or  days'  work,  into  6  days.  Not  only  this,  but  certain  team's 
are  so  effective  that  they  can  complete  their  tasks  with  one  or  two 
additional  coats  early  in  the  afternoon.  Occasionally  in  one  of  the 
shops  a  strike  occurs  when  the  contractor,  seeing  the  task  early  com- 
pleted and  the  men  leaving  work,  adds  another  coat  to  the  task. 
During  the  past  3  years  these  strikes  have  been  won  and  the  increased 
task  has  been  prevented,  but  the  union  officers  have  not  been  able  to 
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prevail  on  the  team  to  reduce  the  pace.  They  have  urged  the  men  to 
take  a  longer  time  at  noon,  to  stretch  out  their  work  till  5  o'clock, 
and  have  pointed  to  the  strikes  against  the  additional  coats  as  evi- 
dence of  the  force  of  their  arguments.  They  have  portrayed  the 
hard  effects  upon  their  fellow-workmen  in  other  sfiops  in  being  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  with  such  exceptional  men,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  influence  them.  The  explanation  offered  by  the  officers  is  that 
these  fast  men  are  saving  up  money  to  go  into  business  themselves 
and  get  out  of  the  ranks  of  wage-earners,  and  that  they  are  not  wage- 
earners  at  heart  and  are  careless  of  their  own  future  as  wage-earners 
and  careless  of  their  influence  in  jeopardizing  their  fellows.  The.se 
task  shops  are  usually  very  small  shops — not  over  five  machines,  and 
usually  three  machines — and  the  force  of  union  sentiment  can  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  imions  have  never  adopted  any  rules 
limiting  the  amount  of  work  or  earnings,  having  contented  them- 
selves with  limiting  the  hours  to  54  a  week,  and  consequently  they 
have  taken  no  official  action  to  bring  these  fast  men  to  terms.  Such 
pressure  as  they  exert  is  only  through  argimient  and  moral  suasion ; 
but  the  local  officers  agree  in  these  arguments  and  use  their  influence 
as  best  they  can  to  slacken  the  work  of  these  men.  The  fast  men  are 
themselves  opposed  to  the  large  shops  where  weekly  wages  are  paid, 
and  they  say,  "  You  want  to  bring  us  down  to  $21  a  week  when  we 
can  earn  at  piecework  $28  to  $30  a  week."  The  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  task  shops  are  outside  union  control  enforces  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  the  fastest  workmen  and  are  not  willing  to  bring 
themselves  under  the  moderating  influence  of  the  union.  And  in 
this  respect  the  union  members  feel  that  they  have  a  grievance,  for 
they  hold  that  it  is  through  the  union  that  the  number  of  coats  to  the 
task  has  been  reduced  and  therefore  the  ability  to  get  high  wages  has 
been  increased,  and  these  nonunion  men  and  their  own  undisciplined 
fast  men  are  making  it  difficult  to  hold  the  gains  that  have  been  made. 
Notwithstanding  the  attractiveness  of  the  task  work  and  small  shop 
to  the  ambitious  tailors  the  factory  system  has  made  rapid  progress 
during  the  past  10  years,  partly  through  the  initiative  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  secure  better  supervision  and  partly  through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  union.  The  task  shops  are  operated  entirely  by  foot- 
power  machines,  and  the  union  does  not  grant  the  label  unless  me- 
chanical power  is  installed.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturer  puts  in 
mechanical  power  he  insists  that  work  be  continued  the  full  number 
of  hours  each  day  and  does  not  permit  the  intermittent  work  of  the 
task  system.  The  factory,  too,  is  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
the  number  of  employees  ranging  from  50  to  150,  while  in  the  task 
shop  12  or  13  is  the  usual  number,  besides  5  or  0  home  finishers.  That 
which  distinguishes  the  factory  is  minute  division  of  lal)or,  or  "  sec- 
tion work,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade.    The  division  of  labor  in  the 
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task  shop  has  not  changed  since  its  original  introduction.  The  team 
system  lacks  elasticity  and  the  power  of  expansion.  If  the  shop 
grows  in  size  it  can  not  add  a  man  here  and  a  girl  there — ^it  must  add 
an  entire  team  of  operator,  baster,  and  edge  baster;  in  fact,  it  must 
add  three  teams  in  order  economically  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  press- 
ers,  two  of  whom  can  do  the  pressing  for  three  teams.  The  growth 
of  such  a  shop  is  segmentary,  not  organic,  and  for  this  reason  the  task 
shops  usually  contain  just  three  teams,  or  12  workmen.  An  idea  of 
the  comparative  organization  of  the  classes  of  shops  making  coats  for 
suits  retailing  at  $16  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  COAT  SHOPS  HAVING  THE  JEWISH  TASK 
WORK  AND  FACTORY  SYSTEMS  AND  THE  LITHUANIAN  PERCENTAGE 
SYSTEM. 


Occupation. 


Operators  on  machines 

Rasters  and  edgie  basters  .... 

Preasers 

Bosheling  and  trimmlnff 

Sewing  buttons  and  tacking. 
Felling  (home  finishers) 

Total  employees 

Nnmber  of  coats  per  week . 
Time  per  ooat(lMlO) 


Jewish 
taskwork. 


8 

e 

8 
al 

1 
6 


19 
800 

8h.66m. 


Jewish 
factory. 


lot 

1.660 
ih.am. 


Lithoar 
nian  per- 
centage 
system. 


10 
20 
6 
2 
6 
16 


57 

flOO 
5h.l6m. 


•  Contractor. 

Here  it  is  shown  that  in  the  task  shop  the  time  occupied  on  a  coat  is 
8  hours  and  55  minutes,  including  the  work  of  finishers  or  Italian 
women  who  take  the  work  to  their  homes;  in  the  factory  with  five 
times  the  number  of  employees,  with  a  far  more  minute  division  of 
labor,  and  with  mechanical  power,  the  time  occupied  on  a  coat  is  only 
14  minutes  less,  or  3  hours  and  41  minutes.  These  figures  are  for  the 
year  1900,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  union  in  either  establish- 
ment, and  when  there  were  no  restrictions  of  any  kind.  In  the  fac- 
tory the  coat  passes  through  the  hands  of  40  to  50  people;  in  the  task 
shop,  only  9  or  10  people.  In  the  factory  there  are  many  varieties  of 
skin,  and  the  division  of  labor  permits  the  employment  of  skilled 
labor  where  skill  is  required,  and  permits  the  introduction  of  cheap 
and  immigrant  labor  in  the  less  skilled  parts.  The  factory  system,  by 
specializing  the  skilled  workman,  develops  great  speed,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  this  class  of  shops  will  continue  to  drive  out  the  task 
shops,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past  4  years.  The  task 
system  has  always  been  confined  to  New  York,  and  it  is  only  on 
account  of  the  traditions  and  the  peculiar  cooperative  team  work  and 
the  fondness  of  the  Jew  for  the  small  shop,  with  its  freedom  from 
discipline  and  its  irregular  hours,  that  the  tosk  system  drags  along  in 
competition  with  the  factory  system* 
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An  idea  of  the  remarkable  speed  attained  by  Jewish  tailors  may  be 
inferred  from  a  comparison  with  the  output  of  Lithuanian  tailors  on 
the  same  class  and  method  of  work.-  For  this  purpose  the  table 
includes  one  column  showing  the  work  of  a  Lithuanian  shop  on  the 
percentage  system,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  task  system, 
except  that  the  Lithuanian  has  increased  the  number  of  teams  to  10. 
The  Lithuanians  learned  this  system  from  the  Jews,  having  come 
from  the  same  locality  in  Russia  and  speaking  the  dialect  used  by  these 
Jews.  They  work  with  steam  power,  and  a  team  produces  the  same 
quality  of  coat  in  5  hours  and  16  minutes  that  the  Jewish  team  pro- 
duces in  3  hours  and  51  minutes.  The  Lithuanians  are  mainly  a  large 
and  robust  people,  but  more  lethargic  and  not  so  well  adapted  as  the 
Jews  to  the  rapid  and  artistic  work  required  in  the  sewing  trade. 
Their  earnings  are  correspondingly  less  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  percentage  shops  are  being  rapidly  driven  from  the  competitive 
field. 

The  development  of  the  factory  system  is  having  a  double  effect  on 
the  speed  and  intensity  of  work  of  the  Jewish  tailors.  It  lessens  the 
opportunity  for  the  tailor  to  become  a  contractor,  and  it  enables  the 
union  to  bring  pressure  on  the  fast  workmen  and  to  protect  the  slower 
workmen.  To  become  a  contractor  with  a  small  sweat  shop  requires 
an  investment  of  less  than  $50,  but  to  install  a  factory  with  mechan- 
ical power  requires  $2,000  or  more.  Five  or  ten  contractors  divide 
the  work  which  is  done  by  one  factory.  With  this  lessening  of  the 
opportunities  to  rise  out  of  the  position  of  wage-earner  to  that  of 
employer,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Jewish  workmen  are  content  to 
retain  their  lot  with  their  fellows  and  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
discipline  of  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  larger  shops  or 
factories,  the  fast  workmen  are  subject  continually  to  the  criticism 
and  taunts  of  their  fellows  that  they  are  trying  to  curry  favor  with 
the  boss  and  to  get  steady  jobs  for  themselves  when  the  others  are 
laid  o^  in  the  dull  seasons.  This  pressure  on  the  fast  workman  has 
not  taken  the  form  of  official  action,  and  of  course  is  not  effective  in 
all  cases. 

In  this  trade  there  is  an  especial  stimulus  to  the  faster  men  to 
maintain  a  high  output  on  account  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the 
work  and  the  fact  that  the  dull  seasons  extend  over  about  4 
months  of  the  year.  Actions  which  the  unions  take  are  often  influ- 
enced by  the  desire  to  "  lengthen  the  seasons,"  and  there  is  an  unwrit- 
ten law  that  Avhen  work  slackens  the  employer  shall  run  short  time 
instead  of  laying  off  a  part  of  his  force.  As  the  unions  grow  in 
strength  they  are  able  to  enforce  this  law,  and  in  this  way  they  weaken 
the  incentive  for  the  fast  man  to  increase  output  in  order  to  hold  a 
steadier  job. 
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There  is,  however,  one  class  of  men  in  the  coat  shops  who  are  exempt 
from  these  restrictive  influences,  namelj',  the  pocket  makers.  These 
are  the  most  expert  and  skillful  men  of  the  trade,  and  they  have  been 
able  to  retain  the  piecework  method  of  payment  while  all  others  are 
put  on  week  work.  Such  men  are  able  to  earn  $30  to  $35  per  week 
in  the  busy  season  at  the  rates  established  in  recent  years,  although  at 
the  rates  before  the  organization  of  the  union  they  could  earn  only 
$18  to  $20. 

PANTS  MAKERS. 

The  pants  makers'  union  and  the  vest  makers'  union  are  both  much 
stronger  in  New  York  than  the  coat  makers,  controlling  fully  four- 
fifths  of  their  class  of  work  against  three-fifths  controlled  by  the  coat 
makers.  These  unions  have  established  a  minute  schedule  of  piece 
prices,  providing  for  all  variations  in  the  character  of  work,  the  price- 
list  of  the  pants  makers  being  as  follows : 

PANTS  MAKERS'  PRICE  LIST. 

PRICE  LIST  FOB  OPEBATINQ. 

Cents. 

Plain  seams,  3  or  4  facings  turned  In 14 

Plain  seams,  2  facings  turned  In 13i 

Plain  seams,  facings  not  turned  In 13 

Cord  seams 1 

Welt  seams 1 

Lap  seams,  unbasted 3 

Lap  seams,  basted 2 

Flaps,  double  stitched _ 3i 

Flaps,   bound 4 

4  plain  loops,  raw  edge,  once  stitched IJ 

4  loops,  turned  In,  once  stitched 2 

4  loops,  bound •_ 2| 

Croteh  pieces,  raised  once i 

Crotch  pieces,  raised  twice 1 

White  fly,  doubled  stitch i 

Stay  linen  In  flys i 

Pockets  stayed 1 

Stitched  hips i 

Stitched  hips  over  pockets 1 

Silt  on  knee  tai)e  sewed | 

Cross  tape 1 

Seats  taped  over  the  seams i 

Seats  taped  on  the  fly : 1 

Lined,  one-quarter 1 

Lined,  one-half 2 

Lined,   whole 3 

Outside  pockets  double  stitched 1 

Front  pockets  sewed  twice  inside 1 

Back  iKickets,  sewed  once  inside i 

Seams  sewed  inside  and  outside  to  knee 1 
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Cents. 

Hooks  put  in  by  maoliine 

Buckles  sewed  in  by  macliine 

Straps  on  top  turned  in  at  points 

4  small  straps  sewed  on  top 2i 

Canvas  in  back  pieces 

With   bands 

Corduroy    « 1 

Single  special  pants,  above  price  list «5 

Extra  work,  extra  pay. 

REDUCED  WORK  FOR  OPERA.TORS. 

One  pistol  pocket  less 61^ 

Bands  not  stitched *i 

No  watch  pocket »i 

No  French  flys ftj 

No  clams 6  J 

No  crotch  piece - *  1 

PRESSING. 

'Shrinking  two  sides ^ 

Shrinking  four  sides 9 

Shaped  all  foreironed 7 

Pressed   plain 5 

Turned-up  bottoms 1 

No  difference  between  cord  or  plain  seams. 
Single  si)ecial  pants,  above  price  list  5  cents  extra. 
Extra  woi-k,  extra  pay. 

According  to  the  foregoing  schedule  the  total  price  received  by  a 
pants  maker  working  on  a  $15  suit  is  16  cents,  while  in  nonunion 
shops  the  price  is  10  cents. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  pants  makers'  union  is  that  it  suc- 
cessfully prohibits  division  of  labor  and  admits  no  apprentices.  It 
also  requires  a  manufacturer  to  concentrate  all  his  work  in  a  single 
pants  shop.  By  prohibiting  division  of  labor  the  machine  operator 
completes  the  entire  garment,  whereas  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  union  the  work  was  divided  among  two  to  four  operators.  The 
manufacturers,  by  introducing  modern  machinery,  hav6  acconmio- 
dated  themselves  to  the  rules  of  the  union  so  that  hand  work  or  bast- 
ing and  felling  are  being  gradually  eliminated.  The  machines  now 
have  guides  to  aid  the  eye  in  measuring  the  seam;  they  have  me- 
chanical power;  the  speed  of  the  shafting  has  been  increased,  and 
the  number  of  stitches  which  can  be  made  runs  as  high  as  2,800  per 
minute.  With  this  improved  machinery  the  output  of  the  men  has 
increased,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  on  specialization  and  divi- 
sion of  labor.  The  quality  of  the  work  has  also  improved.  Men  who 
in  this  trade  in  1892  earned  $12  a  week  are  now  earning  $20.     There 
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is  no  formal  limit  placed  on  *the  speedy  men,  but  the  desire  to 
lengthen  the  seasons,  together  with  the  increasing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  setting  up  in  business,  has  an  effect  similar  to  that  in  the  coat 
shops,  of  enabling  the  union  to  restrain  the  more  ambitious. 

COAT  MAKERS. 

In  the  coat  shops  a  minute  division  of  labor  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
union,  but  their  policy  of  a  minimum  wage  for  each  class  of  work 
and  limitation  of  helpers  has  made  it  less  profitable,  and  therefore 
less  prevalent.  In  the  agreements  in  vogue  in  1901  the  following 
scale  of  wages  applies: 

BROTHBRHOOD  OP  TAILORS'  PRICE  LIST. 

00AT8. 

Operators,  eighteen  (18)  doUars  per  week  and  upward. 

First  assistant  operator,  sixteen  (16)  doUars  per  week  and  upward. 

Second  assistant  operator,  ten  (10)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Basters,  seventeen  (17)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Assistant  basters,  thirteen  (13)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Finishers,  fourteen  (14)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Assistant  finisher,  twelve  (12)  dollars  per  we^  and  upward. 

Pressers,  first-grade,  eighteen  (18)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Pressers,  second-grade,  fifteen  (16)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Bdge  pressers,  twelve  (12)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Under  pressers,  nine  (9)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Fitters,  fourteen  (14)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

Bushelers,  eleven  (11)  dollars  per  week  and  upward. 

As  already  stated,  the  pocket  maker,  not  included  in  the  above 
price  list,  is  paid  by  the  piece.  The  wages  are  in  all  cases  minimum 
wages,  and  there  are  many  operators  securing  $3  to  $4  weekly  in 
advance  of  the  minimum  scale  of  $18.  ^At  the  same  time,  when  the 
lowest  wages  permitted  to  be  paid  to  basters  and  finishers  is  $12  and 
$13,  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  formerly  to  split  up  these  operations  in 
order  to  make  a  place  for  an  immigrant  on  the  simpler  sections  at  low 
wages.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  restriction  reduces 
the  speed  of  output  taken  as  a  whole  for  the  shop,  though  it  doubt- 
less lessens  the  speed  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  who  does  several 
operations  where  he  might  specialize  on  one.  The  improvements  in 
machinery  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  restrictions  and  the 
output  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1899. 

In  the  agreements  with  coat  contractors  it  is  provided  that  the 
contractor  shall  "  not  employ  any  more  than  one  helper  to  every  two 
operators,  and  not  more  than  one  helper  to  every  two  basters,  and  not 
to  employ  any  apprentices."  This  obligation  is  strictly  enforced  in 
label  shops,  but  the  union  is  not  able  so  thoroughly  to  control  the  situ- 
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ation  in  nonlabel  shops,  while  in  nonunion  shops  the  introduction  of 
helpers  is  limited  only  by  the  possibilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
tractor. Thus  in  making  a  pocket  in  a  nonunion  establishment  one 
mechanic,  with  as  many  as  four  boys  and  girls,  is  utilized,  while  in  a 
union  shop  the  skilled  pocket  maker  does  the  entire  work.  This 
restriction  of  helpers  and  apprentices  is  directed  mainly  to  the  object 
of  preventing  the  introduction  of  immigrants  into  the  trade,  especially 
Italians.  The  Italians  have  made  serious  encroachments  upon  the 
Jews  in  this  industry  during  recent  years,  and  while  the  Jewish 
unions  have  been  able  to  protect  themselves  in  the  pants  and  vast 
shops  they  have  not  been  so  successful  in  the  coat  shops.  They  have 
begun  to  organize  the  Italians,  and  the  accessions  to  membership 
of  the  unions  come  not  by  way  of  apprenticeship,  but  by  way  of 
newly  unionized  Italian  shops  or  Italian  and  Jewish  shops.  In  these 
Italian  shops,  without  the  restriction  on  helpers  and  division  of  labor, 
places  are  found  for  beginners,  inferior  workmen,  and  immigrants. 
Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  union  the  influx  from  the  ranks  of 
the  immigrants  was  evident  reason  for  the  depression  in  wages  and 
the  more  serious  evils  of  the  sweating  system.  The  union  has  exerted 
itself  to  set  up  barriers  against  these  inroads,  and  has  done  it  in  the 
way  of  restricting  the  proportion  of  helpers  and  restricting  the 
division  of  labor  so  that  only  skilled  mechanics  can  hold  a  job* 

DISCHARGING  EMPLOYEES. 

Probably  more  important  than  any  other  influence  in  reducing  the 
intense  exertion  of  the  sweating  system  has  been  the  interference  of 
the  union  with  the  freedom  of  the  employer  in  discharging  his  help. 
In  the  coat  shop  the  men  look  upon  their  control  over  the  discharge 
of  employees  as  their  securest  means  of  protection  against  rushing. 
In  the  case  of  large  inside  shops,  under  firms  with  which  they  have 
friendly  relations,  the  officers  claim  that  tJiey  do  not  insist  on  know- 
ing the  reasons  for  discharge,  but  in  the  case  of  other  shops  the 
interference  in  this  direction  has  caused  a  remarkable  amount  of  crit- 
icism, complaint,  and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  manufacturers.  The 
international  headquarters  of  the  union  are  constantly  receiving  these 
complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  recently  the  general 
convention  and  the  executive  committee  took  action  tending  toward 
restraint  of  local,  unions  in  this  particular.  In  a  case  arising  in  New 
York  the  executive  committee  went  as  far  as  to  revoke  the  charter  of 
the  pants  makers'  union,  which  was  returned  after  the  umon  nad 
reversed  its  action. 

The  statement  of  the  general  secretary  in  regard  to  this  incident, 
published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  union,  shows  the  wide  extent  of 
the  policy  on  the  part  of  local  unions  to  control  the  discharge  of  its 
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members,  and  the  serious  problem  which  this  policy  prasents  to  the 
national  officers.  In  this  case  the  workman  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  defective  work,  and  not  on  account  of  dilatoriness  or  inac- 
tivity. Indeed,  as  far  as  the  sentiment  of  the  menibers  of  the  local 
organization  can  be  ascertained  they  would  stoutly  defy  the  general 
officers  if  it  were  thought  that  they  would  be  prevented  from  protect- 
ing their  slower  men  from  discharge,  provided  the  quality  of  their 
work  stood  well.  The  situation  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a  serious 
one  for  all  concerned.  Practically  every  man  who  is  discharged 
brings  up  the  complaint  that  he  is  being  victimized  on  account  of  his 
stand  for  the  union  imd  union  principles.  The  local  union  investi- 
gates his  case,  and  if  the  establishment  is  one  which  has  a  record  for 
driving  or  sweating  the  men  it  demands  his  reinstatement.  The 
employer  of  course  never  says  that  the  ground  of  discharge  is  slow 
work,  but  he  always  alleges  defective  work.  The  national  officers, 
while  fully  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  are  placed  in  the 
invidious  position  of  preventing  their  members  from  using  the  new- 
found strength  of  their  union  to  escape  the  bitter  experiences  of  the 
sweating  system.  It  is  not  only  admitted  by  the  rank  and  file  and  by 
the  local  officers,  but  it  is  claimed  by  them  as  one  of  the  greatest 
services  of  the  union  that  the  members  do  not  work  so  hard  as  they 
formerly  did.  It  is  a  matter  on  which  they  pride  themselves,  and  one 
of  whose  justice  and  wholesomeness  they  are  most  firmly  convinced. 
They  ascribe  it  to  the  influences  above  mentioned,  especially  to  the  con- 
trol over  the  discharge  of  employees,  and  this  control  they  consider  to 
be  a  precious  fruit  of  their  union. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
CIGAE  MAXIVO. 

THE  CIGAR  MAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF 

AMERICA. 

The  first  union  of  cigar  makers  is  said  to  have  been  organized  at 
Cincinnati  in  1843,  the  second  at  Baltimore  in  1851.  Local  unions 
were  later  established  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places.  The 
National  Cigar  Makers'  Union  was  organized  in  New  York  June 
21,  1864,  being  a  consolidation  of  yarious  local  unions.  In  1867 
the  name  was  changed  to  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of 
America.  (*) 

In  August,  1902,  the  International  Union  embraced  431  local  unions 
in  40  States  (all  but  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada)  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, the  number  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  being  19.  Since  1880  the 
membership  has  increased  almost  every  year,  and  on  January,  1902, 
it  was  33,974,  not  including  about  600  members  who  held  traveling 
cards. 

The  constitution  of  the  union  and  portions  of  each  issue  of  the 
cigar  makers'  official  journal  are  printed  in  the  English,  German^ 
Bohemian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "  all  persons  engaged  in  the  cigar 
industry,  except  Chinese  coolies  and  tenement-house  workers,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membership."  However,  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  only 
cigar  makers  proper,  or  bunch  makers  and  rollers,  and  also  cigar 
packers.  Of  the  431  local  unions  in  the  international  union,  18  are 
unions  of  packers  located  at  New  York  (2),  Brooklyn,  Alhany,  Syra- 
cuse, Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago,  »St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  Tampa.  Casers,  bookers,  strippers,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous help  about  a  factory  are  not  admitted.  In  Boston  and 
perhapa  other  places  the  strippers  have  local  unions  not  connected 
with  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.    By  an  amendment  to 

•  See  sketch  of  the  organization,  by  Adolph  Strasser,  in  The  Labor  Movement, 
by  George  E.  McNelH;  and  aketch  in  the  Report  of  Industrial  Commission, 
Vol.  XVII.  1002,  p.  280. 
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the  constitution,  adopted  1867,  women  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  constitution  does  not  fix  a  minimimi  age  for  either  admission  to 
the  union  or  for  apprenticeship.  The  constitution  contains  the  fol- 
lowing provision  regarding  the  admission  of  foreigners : 

Cigar  workers  or  packers  coming  from  foreign  countries  who  fur- 
nish sufficient  proofs  that  they  (at  the  time  they  left  such  countries) 
were  good  standing  members  of  a  cigar  makers'  or  packers'  organiza- 
tion, organized  on  the  trades-union  principles,  shall  be  admitted  as 
new  members,  without  paying  an  initiation  fee,  providing  they  join 
within  four  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  this  country.  This  shall 
apply  to  such  countries  where  unions  exist  and  accept  cards  of  mem- 
bers of  the  international  union. 

The  uniform  initiation  fee  is  $3,  which  may  be  paid  in  installments 
of  50  cents  weekly.    Regular  dues  are  30  cents  a  week. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America  is  the  only 
cigar  makers'  union  in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  the  Tobacco 
Workers'  International  Union,  organized  in  1895,  for  makers  of 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  paper-wrapped  cigarettes,  and  snuff; 
and  the  National  Stogie  Makers'  League,  organized  in  1896. 

AGREEMENTS   BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES. 

In  answering  an  inquiry  about  trade  agreements  in  the  cigar- 
making  industry,  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  international  president  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  wrote  July  31,  1903 : 

The  international  union  does  not  make  any  agreements  with  the 
manufacturers.  The  agreements  are  made  directly  between  the  local 
unions,  its  officers,  and  the  local  manufacturers.  AVe  have  no  national 
bill  of  prices  or  national  agreement.  We  have  440  local  unions  and 
440  local  bills  of  prices  in  operation.  Our  unions  under  no  circum- 
stances are  permitted  to  violate  an  agreement  they  have  with  employ- 
ers, and  they  have  never  done  so.  An  attempt  to  do  so  would  imme- 
diately invite  suspension  from  the  international  union. 

In  New  York  City  and  other  places  the  local  unions  do  not  require 
manufacturers  to  sign  formal  agreements  but  supply  them  with 
labels  as  long  as  they  observe  union  conditions.  In  Boston  and  other 
localities,  where  the  union  is  strong,  formal  agreements  are  signed. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  used  for  such  purpose  in 
Boston : 

This  agreement,  made  this  —  day  of ,  between ,  business  agent  of 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  No.  97,  of  Boston,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
,  of ,  cigar  manufacturer,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  in  consideration  that  the  said  union,  No.  97,  will  permit  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  use  the  union  label,  and  will  8Ui)i)ly  the  said  lal)ol 
to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  iniles  of  the  union,  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  hereby  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  he  will  strictly  observe 
and  comply  with  the  following  conditions,  viz: 
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1.  All  persons  employed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  In  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  shall  be  members  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  comply  with  the  apprentice  law  of  the 
local  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  No.  97. 

3.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  pay  to  his  employees  the  scale  of  wages 
approved  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  in  lawful  money. 

4.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  require  only  8  hours'  labor  per  day 
from  his  employees. 

5.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  put  the  union  label  on  any  cigars 
not  made  in  his  factory. 

6.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  sell  cigars  below  $ per  thousand. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  CIGAR  MAKING. 

In  cigar-making  establishments  where  there  is  a  division  of  labor, 
the  employees  are  usually  divided  into  the  following  classes :  Casers, 
who  dampen  the  tobacco;  strippers,  who  remove  the  large  midrib  of 
each  leaf  (removing  all  the  rib  from  Sumatra  wrappers  and  from 
seed,  that  is,  domestic  tobacco,  and  two-thirds  of  the  rib  from  Habana 
tobacco)^  bookers,  who  straighten  out  the  leaves,  making  them  up 
in  pads  for  bunches  and  wrappers;  bunch  makers  (also  called  filler 
breakers) ,  who  shape  the  filler  tobacco,  covering  it  with  a  portion  of 
a  leaf  large  enough  to  make  a  binder,  which  holds  it  in  shai^e ;  rollers, 
who  cut  the  wrappers  and  roll  them  around  the  bunches,  and  cut  off 
the  tuck  or  open  ends,  completing  the  cigars;  packers,  who  assort  the 
cigars  according  to  color,  pack  them  in  boxes,  and  paste  the  internal- 
i-evenue  stamp  thereon. 

If  one  person  makes  the  bunches  and  another  rolls  the  cigars,  they 
are  called  team  workers.  This  method  is  also  called  the  bunch- 
making  system.  If  one  person  does  both  bunch  making  and  rolling, 
he  is  called  simply  a  cigar  maker. 

In  a  shop  having  100  hands,  where  team  work  is  practiced,  they 
are  usually  divided  about  as  follows:  Two  casers,  9  strippers,  3 
bookers,  26  bunch  makers,  52  rollers,  6  packers,  1  foreman,  1  stock 
boy.  In  a  large  factory  the  various  occupations  are  classified  thus: 
Casers,  40;  strippers,  160;  bookers,  60;  cigar  makers,  who  do  both 
bunch  making  and  rolling  by  hand,  360;  bunch  makers,  290  (55 
making  bunches  by  hand,  235  by  machines) ;  rollers  (by  machine), 
465;  packers,  110;  foremen,  16;  floor  boys  and  miscellaneous  help,  138. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  cigar  establishments  were  canvassed 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  as  is  shown  in  the  tables. 
Only  the  larger  establishments  in  the  three  cities  were  canvassed,  but 
the  manager  of  the  largest  factory  in  each  refused  to  supply  the 
desired  statistics,  and  other  refusals  were  met  with.    Statistics  wero 
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obtained  from  17  factories  in  the  three  cities,  7  of  them  open,  2  of 
them  nonunion,  and  8  of  them  union. 

In  the  first  table  (Table  A)  the  total  number  of  employees  includes 
casers,  strippers,  bookers,  packers,  and  miscellaneous  help.  Female 
employees  are  mostly  engaged  in  cigar  making  or  in  bunch  making 
and  rolling,  and  where  bunch-making  machines  and  suction  tables 
were  used  the  operatives  almost  invariably  were  females.  Of  the  7 
open  and  2  nonunion  factories  all  save  1  use  machinery — ^that  is, 
bunching  machines  and  suction  tables — for  making  6-cent  cigars,  but 
only  1  of  the  9  uses  machinery  for  making  10-cent  cigars. 

Table  B  is  arranged  to  show  the  price  for  making  1,000  ordinary 
5-cent  cigars,  the  hours  and  minutes  occupied  in  making  1,000  such 
cigars,  and  other  details,  in  the  establishments  that  are  referred  to  in 
the  first  table.  The  table  is  subdivided  to  show  the  details  of  manu- 
facture under  four  different  conditions: 

Cigars  made  in  open  or  nonunion  shops  with  machinery  but  with- 
out molds;  cigars  made  in  union  shops  without  machinery  and  with- 
out molds;  cigars  made  in  an  open  shop  without  machinery  but  with 
molds;  cigars  made  in  union  shops  without  machinery  but  with  molds. 

For  each  establishment  the  number  of  persons  engaged  on  this 
grade  of  cigars  is  shown,  also  whether  they  work  under  the  team 
system  or  whether  each  individual  makes  cigars  complete. 

Table  C  is  similar  to  the  second,  showing,  however,  the  returns  for 
the  same  or  for  other  establishments  with  respect  to  the  manufacture 
of  10-cent  cigars. 
tablb  a.— total  employees,  numbeb  and  per  cent  of  females,  number 

OF  apprentices,  and  hours  worked  per  week  m  CIGAR-MAKING  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 


LocaUtr. 

Kind  of 
shop. 

Machin- 
ery need? 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 

Females. 

Ap. 

6SS: 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Establishment 
number. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
total. 

Nonnnion      and 

'«1°; 

^9w  Yorlc,  N.Y. 
NewYor^N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York, N.Y. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Chicago,  HI 

Philodelphia^Pa. 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
Phi]adelphia,Pa. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Chicago,  m 

Chicago,  ni 

PhiUiSefphia^Pa* 
Philadelphia,Pa. 
Philadelphia^^. 

Op«i 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Nonnnion 
Nonunion 

Union.... 
Union-... 

Union 

Union.... 

Union 

Union... - 

Union 

Union.... 

Yea 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yee 

Yee 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

1,860 

m) 

600 
400 
860 
70 
2G0 
1» 
100 

1,165 
466 

480 
880 
200 

16 
187 
166 

70 

70.0 
70.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
88.9 
74.8 
88.4 
70.0 

10 

68 

2 

63 

8 

53 

4 

63 

6 

68 

6 

68 

7 

8 

60 
60 

9 

60 

Total 

4.160 

8,049 

78.1 

10 

681 

Union: 

10 

170 
168 
65 
44 
80 
41 
16 
5 

188 
86 

76.8 
22.2 

8.6 
18.2 
23.1 

7.8 
88.8 

8* 

8 

1 

45 

11 

45 

12 

45 

IS 

45 

14 

46 

16 

44 

16 

48 

17 

48 

Total 

m 

190 

88.1 

6 

45* 
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tabm  b.  -hours  per  week,  employees  and  ayeraqe  eabninos,  cost  op 
manufacture  pe^  1,000,  and  weekly  production  in  oigar-makino  estab- 
lishments. 

[Shaped  cigars,  H  inches  long,  of  long-flUer  seed  tobacco  and  Snmatra  wrappers,  whloh  retail  at 
5  centtf  and  wnoleeale  at  from  $25  to  |82  per  1,000.] 

IN  OPKN  SHOPS  WITH  jUAGHINERIT  BUT  WITHOUT  JIIOIiDS. 


Estab- 

LocaUty. 

• 

Honrs 
Tper 
week. 

Nmnber  of  employees 
on  this  grade. 

Cost  of  making  1,000  dgara 
by- 

lish- 
ment 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
nna.tr- 

era. 

num- 
ber. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
ers. 

Roll> 
era. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
ere. 

Roll- 
ers. 

Total. 

1 

New  York,  N.  Y 

68 
58 

63 
63 
63 
60 

60 
60 

199 
87 
80 
61 
6 
86 
80 
10 

890 
74 
60 
98 
20 
77 
63 
21 

11.75 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.75 
1.76 

4.00 
8.60 
8.90 
4.00 
8.20 
8.60 
8.60 

$6.25 
^.00 
5.25 
6.90 
6.60 
4.80 
5.25 
6.25 

2 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (a) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (a) 

IN  UNION  SHOPS  WITHOUT  IflAOHINERY  AND  W^ITHOUT  IVOIiDS. 


10 

u 

New  York,  N.Y v 

New  York,  N.Y 

45 
45 

10 

7 

20 
15 

18.17 

•Ji 

$9.60 
9.60 

IN  AN  OPEN  SHOP  WITHOUT  JUACHINBRY  BUT  W^ITH  IVOIiDS. 


6    Chicago,  HI . 


68 


4  $2.60      $5.00      $7. 


IN  UNION  SHOPS  WITHOUT  HEACHINBRT  BUT  W^ITH  MOLDS. 


12 

Chicago,  lU ................ 

45 
45 
44 

48 
48 

18 
2 
18 

T 

$9.60 
^  60 

14 

Chicago.  HI 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

15 

8.87i 

16 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

2 

2 

$3.26 

$5.00 

$8.25 

17 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

8.60 

IN  OPEN  SHOPS  1¥ITH  JUACHINERT  BUT  WITHOUT  HOI^DS. 


LocaUty. 

Highest  earnings 
daring  week. 

Ayerage  earnings 
dnrlng  week. 

Ayerage  earnings  per 
honr  during  week. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Team  work- 
ers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ere. 

Team  work- 
era. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

Team  work- 
era. 

Cigar 

ber. 

Bujich 
mak- 
ers. 

Roll- 
ers. 

Bunch 
mak- 
era. 

Roll- 
era. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
era. 

Roll- 
era. 

mak- 
era. 

1 

New  York, N.Y 

$14.75 

«U.75 

....... 

17.74 
10.80 
9.10 
10.47 
9.66 
8.66 
8.11 
8.66 

$8.68 
10.50 
8.35 
11.21 
9.74 
7.90 
8.28 
8.24 

"■'""■ 

fO.l^- 
.2038 
.1717 
.1976 
.1804 
.1790 
.1S22 
.1780 

$0.1619 
.1981 
.1576 
.2115 
.1838 
.1680 
.1666 
.1648 

2 
8 

4 
5 
7 
8 
0 

New  York,N.Y 

16.83  ,  14.10 

New  York.N.Y 

11.20 
11.78 

14.98 

is!'^ 
12.  f& 
11.08 

New  York,N.Y 

New  York.N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (a).... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (a) 

a  Nonunion. 
H.  Doc.  734,  58-2 36 


*  Not  reported. 
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Table  B.— HOUBS  FEB  WBBK,  BMPLOTEES  AKD  AYEBAGB  ^ABKIKOS,  ETC.-Odb- 

clnded. 

[Shsped  cigmn,  U  inches  kmg,  of  lonff-flller  seed  tobacco  and  Sumatra  wimppen,  which  retafl  at 
6  cents  and  wnoleaale  at  from  ^  to  |32  per  1,000.] 

Ilf  VlflOlf  SHOF8  WnmOVT  JUACHINKBY  AH1»  WITHOirr  MOUM. 


1X«**K. 

Locality. 

Highest  earnings 
daring  week. 

Ayenure  earnings 
daring  week. 

hoar  daring  week. 

Iteh- 
ment 
nnni' 

Team  work- 
ers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

Team  work- 
ers. 

Cigar 

Team  work- 
ers. 

Qigar 

ber. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
ers. 

BoU- 
ers. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
ers. 

Bon- 
ers. 

en. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
ers. 

Bon- 
ers.* 

ers. 

10 
11 

NewYorlcN.T 

New  York.N.  Y 

fl8.60  116.82 
l&n    13.88 



S:S 

m65 

|0.«1»  |0.aXH 
.2422      .2387 

IIIII"! 

Ilf  Alf  OPElf  SHOP  UriTHOirr  JHACHINEKT  BCT  with  1I10I.1M. 


Ohicaigo.in mO.OO  '117.10   115.81  m4.88  U.SKS  '|0.2718 


IBT  inflON  SHOPS  W1TH017T  JUACHINBBY  BUT  WITH  MOLDS. 


M    Chicago,  ni IflT.OO 

14  I  Chicafiro,ni |  13.10 

"  ■  ~iilad«'  "  • 


15  i  Philadelphia,  P* I ' I  14.72 

16  Philadelphia, Pa 111.88  $17.50  i 

17  Philadelphia, Pa L 13.00 


$9.25  $14.25 


$13.08 

11.30 
10.23 


i2.*63*p 


1029  $0.2960 


$0.3029 
.2511 


nf  OPElf  SHOPS  WITH  heachibtkby  but  without  mOLDS. 

EHtab- 

Locality. 

Averaffe  qnantity  pro- 
dncea  daring  week. 

Hours  and  minutes  occupied 
in  making  1,000  cigars  by— 

H»h- 
ment 

Team  workers. 

agar 
mak- 
ers. 

Tei 

Bunch 
mak- 
ers. 

km  workers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

num- 
ber. 

Bnnch 
mak- 
ers. 

BoU- 
ers. 

Bon- 
ers. 

Total. 

NewYork,N.Y 

4,42B 
5.4()0 
5,»)(> 
5,215 

5,4f« 

4,948 

2,451 

2,625 
2,386 
2.874 
2,475 
2,4^ 
2.366 
2.854 

:::::::: 

A.  wi.      n.  tn, 
11  59      21  87 

9  49      20  11 
10  12  '    22  13 
10    7  1    18  26 

8  19      ^1  25 

h.  m. 
88  36 
80  00 
32  25 

28  33 

29  44 
2p30 
ffi[56 
8121 

New  York-  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

9  15 
10  47 
10    7 

2()15 
21    8 
2114 

phllf^^AlpbiA  Pft  (a) 

Philadelphia,'Pa.  (a) 

IN  17NION  SHOPS  WITHOUT  HACHIlfEBY  AlfB  WTITHOIJT  HOI^BS. 


New  York,N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 


8,488 


1,425 

1,682 


h.  m. 
14  60 
13   6 


h.  m. 
8186 
26  45 


h.  m. 
46  25 
39  50 


IN  AN  OPEN  SHOP  DFITHOIJT  JHAGHINBBY  BUT  WITH  HOLDS. 


Ghicago.ni 


6,824 


2,876 


h.  m. 
828 


K.  m. 
18  26 


h.  m. 
26  49 


IN  UNION  SHOPS  l¥ITHOUT  MAGHINBRT  BUT  WITH  MOI^DS. 


Chicago,  ni 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhiladelphU.  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pal 


2,849 


2,860 


1,435 

1,189 
1,153 


1.486 


K.  m. 


16  61 


h,  m. 


16  51 


81  22 

87  51 

88  10 
88  42 
8218 


h.  m. 
81  22 

87  51 

88  10 


88  18 


aNonnnion. 
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TABLB  C— HOURS  PER  WBBK,  BMPLOYBBB  AND  AVBRAGB  EARNINGS,  COST  OP 
MANUFACTURE  PER  1.000.  AND  WBBKLY  PRODUCTION  IN  CIGAR-MAKING 
BSTABIilSHMENTS. 

LPerfecto  cigars,  5  inches  long,  of  long-filler  seed  tohscco  and  Sumatra  wrappers,  which 
retail  at  10  cents  and  wholesale  at  from  $60  to  $70  per  1,000.] 

IN  OPEN  SHOPS  UTITHOirr  JHAGHINBRY  ANII  lOTJHOIPT  MOI^IM. 


Estab- 

LocaUly. 

Hours 

per 
week. 

Number  of  employees 
on  thJi  grade. 

Cost  of  making  1,000  cigars 
by- 

lish- 
ment 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

Team  workers. 

OigM- 
mak- 
ers. 

TiTim- 

ber. 

Bunch 
mak- 
ers. 

Roll- 
ers. 

Bunch 
mak- 
ers. 

Roll- 
ers. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

4 
5 

NewYork,N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

NewYork.N.Y 

New  York.N.  Y 

68 
68 
63 
68 
68 
68 

101 
57 
60 
28 
80 
4 

165 

100 
100 
84 
65 

4 

:;:::;:: 

$4.00 
1.50 
4.60 
8.86 
8.67 
6.00 

$6.00 
7.00 
6.75 
6.00 
6.88 
0.00 

$10.00 

11.60 

11.26 

9.85 

10  00 



6 

OhicAgo.Ill - 

16.00  1      '     '- 

IN  UNION  SHOPS  WITHOI7T  IHACHINBRY  ANB  WITHOUT  JHOI^DS. 


10 

New  York,N.  Y 

46 

45 

45 
45 
46 
44 

28 

61 

29 

8 
28 
10 

4 

$6.83 

$10.07 

$16.00 

11 

New  York!  N.Y 

$16.00 

12 

Chicago,  Dl    

14  00 

18 

Chicago,IIl 

14.00 

14 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

14  00 

16 

12.60 

IN  A  NONUNION  SHOP  lOTH  HIACHINBRY  BUT  WITHOUT  MOI^BS. 


8    Philade]phiA,P». 


60 


6  $8.00      $6.00      $9.00 


IN  OPBN  SHOPS  WITHOUT  IIIACHINBRT  ANB  W^ITHOUT  RIOI^BS. 


Estab- 

LocaUty. 

Highest  earnings  dur- 
ing week. 

Ayera^e  earnings  dur- 

Ayerage  earnings  per 
hour  during  week. 

lish- 
ment 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
mak- 
ers. 

num- 
ber. 

Bunch 
mak- 
ers. 

RoU- 
era. 

Bunch 
ers. 

Roll- 
ers, 

Bunch 
mak- 
ers. 

Roll- 
ers. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 

New  York,  N.Y. . 
NewYork,N.  Y.- 
NewYork,  N.Y.. 
NewYork,N,Y.- 
NewYork.N.Y.. 
Chicago,  m 

$19.75 
17.41 

$20.80 
17.06 

iS:w 

lf.^12 

'.'"."" 

$12.68 

12.10 
9.50 
18.48 

$12.21 
10.50 
12.80 
12.89 
9.75 
17.99 

1 

$0.2888 
.1906 
.1867 
.2288 
.1793 
.2684 

$0.2804 
.1981 
.2821 
.2482 
.1840 
.8894 

IN  UNION  SHOPS  WITHOUT  JUACHINBRV  ANB  WITHOUT  HIOIiBS. 


10 
11 

New  York,  N.Y. . 
New  York.  N.Y. . 

$16.54 

$17.23 

$19.60 
20.70 
29.40 
18.00 
12.50 

$12.29 

$12.54 

$14.65 
15.89 
18,29 
13.97 
10.76 

$0.2781 

$0.2787 

'$6:8§56 
.8420 

12 

Chicago,  111 

18 

Chicago,  111 

.4064 

14 

Chicago,  Dl 

.8104 

15 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

.2445 

IN  A  NONUNION  SHOP  W^ITH  HIAOHINBRT  BUT  WITHOUT  HOLBS. 


I 


8    Philadelphia,  Pa..  $14.68  ;  $15.90  $18.28    $12.86  $0.2646  $0.2670 


a  Not  reported. 
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Tabls  C-HOUBS  PEB  WEEK,  EMPLOYEES  AND  AYEBAGE  EABNIKGS,  BTO.-CoB- 

clnded. 

[Perfecto  cigars,  6  inches  long,  of  iong-flller  seed  totacco  and  Sumatra  wrappers,  which 
retail  at  10  cents  and  wholesale  at  from  |60  to  |70  per  1,000.] 

IN  OPBN  8BOF8  WITBOUT  iHACJSllinBRY  ANB  WITHOUT  MOImOH* 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 

Locality. 

Avera^  quantity  pro- 
dnceid  during  week. 

Hours  and  minutes  occupied  In 
making  1,000  dgars  by- 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
makers. 

Team  workers. 

Cigar 
makers. 

ber. 

Bunch 
makers. 

Boilers. 

Bunch 
makers. 

Boilers. 

Total. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

8,158 
2,244 

2,187 
8,143 
2,589 
2,'238 

2.065 
1,500 
1,822 

2,148 
1,540 

i,9oe 

h.  m. 
16  47 

23  87 

24  14 
16  52 
20  28 
28  41 

h,  m. 
26   8 
85  20 
29   5 
24  40 
34  25 
26  81 

4arBb 

58  67 
58  19 
41  82 
54  53 
50  12 

h,  f». 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  ni 

IN  UNION  SHOPS  WITHOUT  AACHINBRY  ANB  WITHOUT  JHOI^DS. 


10 

• 
NewYork,  N.  Y 

2,806 

1,175 

916 

1,009 

1,808 

998 

861 

isrsL 

h.  m. 

88  18 

h.  m. 
57  49 
49   8 
40  57 
34  27 
45    5 
51    6 

K  m. 

11 

New  York,  N.  Y 

40    8 

12 

Chicago,  111 

40  57 

18 

Chicago,  ni 

34  27 

14 

Chicago.  Ill 

45    5 

15 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

... 

51    6 

IN  A  NONUNION  SHOP  WITH  HIACHINERY  BUT  WITHOUT  nOI.118. 

8 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

4,410 

2,142 

h.  m. 
1120 

h.  m. 
28  21 

h.  m. 
84  41 

Km. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America  and  the  Grer- 
man- American  Typographia  claim  to  be  the  first  unions  to  adopt  the 
8-hour  labor  system  in  the  United  States,  such  a  rule  having  become 
effective  in  both  unions  May  1, 1886.  Each  local  cigar  makers'  union 
has  the  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  union  shops  where 
its  meinters  are  employed.  The  hours  of  work,  therefore,  may  be 
fewer  than  8  per  day,  but  no  place  is  known  where  the  workday  is  less 
than  8  hours,  except  that  in  the  larger  cities,  and  more  particularly 
in  summer,  there  is  a  Saturday  half  holiday,  union  cigar  makers 
working  only  5  hours  on  that  day,  or  45  hours  a  week. 

In  Table  A  it  is  shown  that  in  the  nine  open  or  nonunion  fac- 
tories the  hours  vary  from  50  to  53,  averaging  52|;  in  the  eight  union 
factories  they  vary  from  44  to  48,  averaging  45^  hours. 

Union  cigar  manufacturers  who  employ  no  help,  but  do  all  their 
own  work,  are  allowed  to  work  more  than  8  hours  a  day,  but  not 
to  work  at  cigar  making  over  48  hours  a  week.  This  concession  is 
made  to  them  because  they  require  time  to  purchase  stock  and  dis- 
pose of  their  finished  product.  Union  officials  admit  that  single 
union  cigar  manufacturers  sometimes  work  at  cigar  making  over  48 
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hours  a  week,  but  do  not  believe  that  such  violations  of  the  rule  are 
common.  Such  cigar  makers,  if  suspected  of  working  over  that  time, 
are  watched,  and  if  violations  are  proved  they  are  liable  to  be  fined, 
the  maximum  fine  for  the  first  offense  being  $25.  For  a  second  offense 
they  are  suspended,  thereby  losing  all  their  accumulations  in  the 
benefit  funds  of  the  union. 

CIGAR  MAKING  BY  HAND. 

In  making  cigars  entirely  by  hand  the  tools  employed  are  a  table,  a 
knife  for  cutting  wrappers  to  shape,  and  a  cutter  which  clips  off  the 
tuck  ends  of  the  cigars.  The  cutter  is  fitted  to  a  measuring  rule  by 
which  the  cigars  can  be  cut  to  various  lengths. 

The  leaves  of  filler  tobacco  are  broken  into  sprigs  of  proper  length 
for  long  fillers,  the  waste  or  small  pieces  being  used  for  short  fillers. 
If  two  or  more  kinds  of  tobacco  are  used  for  bunches,  they  are  called 
mixed  fillers,  the  bunch  maker  using  several  sprigs  of  each  kind  for 
each  bunch,  which  gives  a  blended  flavor  to  the  cigars. 

There  are  three  principal  shapes  of  cigars — straight,  shaped,  and 
perfecto  shape.  Common  cigars  are  usually  made  straight,  a  better 
grade  is  shaped,  and  fine  cigars  are  perfecto  shaped.  The  straight 
cigar  has  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  diameter  along  its  entire  lengtlu 
except  near  the  head  or  closed  end,  where  it  is  drawn  to  a  point.  The 
shaped  cigar  has  a  gradually  increasing  diameter  from  near  its  closed 
end  to  near  the  tuck  end,  then  tapering  to  a  medium  diameter.  The 
perfecto  shape  is  larger  than  the  shaped  cigar  along  its  entire  length, 
except  that  from  its  greatest  diameter  near  the  tuck  end,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  small  and  in  some  cases  almost  pointed  tuck.  There  are  a  great 
many  variations  of  these  three  shapes.  One  manufacturer  of  cigar- 
making  tools  and  machinery  furnishes  the  trade  with  molds  for  4,000 
different  shapes. 

In  hand  work  a  cigar  maker  makes  the  bunches  and  rolls  the  wrap- 
per. In  good  hand  work  the  sprigs  of  filler  tobacco  are  carefully 
adjusted  so  that  the  veins  of  the  leaves  will  not  cross  and  form  hard 
places  in  tlie  bunch,  and  the  sprigs  are  laid  in  the  bunch  so  that  the 
tobacco  which  has  grown  nearest  the  points  of  the  leaves  is  placed 
toward  the  tuck  or  open  end  of  the  cigar.  Owing  to  the  grain  of 
tobacco,  cigars  so  made  burn  more  freely  than  if  the  stem  ends  of  the 
sprigs  were  placed  toward  the  tuck. 

The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  though  prohibiting  th^^  use 
of  union  labels  on  cigars  made  by  macliinery,  permits  the  use  of  the 
molds,  although  they  effect  an  equal  or  greater  economy  of  labor.  In 
fact,  molds  are  now  more  generally  used  in  union  shops  than  in  non- 
union and  open  shops.    Molds  were  introduced  from  Germany  about 
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1869  and  were  largely  adopted  by  manufacturers  in  this  country  for 
making  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars. 

Much  less  skill  is  required  to  make  cigars  with  molds  than  without 
them.  The  molds  are  made  of  wood  and  are  in  two  pieces,  each 
pair  of  molds  being  carved  out  to  admit  10  or  20  bunches.  The 
molds,  or  rather  the  cavities  in  the  mold  boards,  must  be  differently 
carved  for  the  different  cigar  shapes.  The  bunches  having  been 
placed  in  the  molds  are  compressed  by  hand  presses  in  order  to  get 
the  desired  form.  The  bunch  maker  does  not  take  so  much  pains  to 
shape  them  in  his  hands  as  he  would  if  molds  were  not  used.  This 
process  gives  a  uniform  shape  to  the  bunches  without  much  prelimi- 
nary manipulation  by  the  bunch  maker.  If  he  puts  in  too  much  or  too 
little  filler  tobacco  the  outside  appearance  is  about  the  same.  The 
result  is  that  the  filler  tobacco  is  not  infrequently  so  pressed  together 
as  to  form  hard  places  in  the  bunches,  and  consequently  the  cigars 
will  not  draw  or  smoke  well.  When  molds  are  used  a  cigar  maker 
usually  makes  100  bunches  and  places  them  in  molds  and  under 
pressure  before  he  begins  to  roll  them.  Consequently  the  bimches 
have  dried  out  and  lost  much  of  their  elasticity. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  molds  save  time  in  making  bunches,  but 
wrappers  can  be  rolled  on  dry  mold-made  bunches  more  rapidly  than 
on  fresh  or  damp  bunches,  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  diy  bunches 
and  their  greater  uniformity  in  shape.  However,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  the  bunches  the  wrappers  do  not  cling  to  them  so  closely 
as  do  the  wrappers  to  bunches  made  without  molds.  The  wrapper  of 
a  cigar,  the  bunch  of  which  is  dried  in  a  mold,  is  more  liable  to 
unroll  after  the  smoker  has  clipped  off  the  head  than  is  the  wrapper 
of  a  cigar  made  without  a  mold. 

With  mold  work,  especially  in  open  or  nonunion  shops,  the  team 
system  is  largely  used,  by  which  the  bunch  making  and  rolling  are 
done  by  separate  persons,  usually  1  bunch  maker  to  2  rollers. 

Wrappers  are  rolled  spirally  around  the  bunches,  paste  applied  with 
the  fingers  being  used  to  hold  them  on  the  bunches. 

The  speed  at  which  cigar  making  can  be  done  by  hand  varies 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and  according  to  the  sizes  and 
shapes  of  cigars.  The  many  variations  in  size  and  shape  give  rise  to 
many  differences  in  the  piece-price  wages  for  bunch  making  and 
rolling. 

In  a  working  day  of  8  hours  a  cigar  maker  of  average  skill,  mak- 
ing his  own  long  filler  bunches  as  well  as  rolling  them,  would  com- 
plete 225  to  275  straight  cigars,  200  to  250  shaped  cigars,  or  150  to 
200  perf ectos,  all  from  4^  to  5  inches  in  length.  An  unusually  speedy 
workman  would  bunch  and  roll  300  to  325  straight  cigars,  275  to  300 
shaped  cigars,  or  225  to  250  perfectos.  By  team  work  there  is  per- 
haps some  economy  of  labor,  although  this  is  not  illustrated  by  the 
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tables  herewith  presented.  By  using  molds  there  is  a  saving  ol 
nearly  one-third  the  time  required  to  make  a  given  number  of  cigars. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  who  were  consulted  declared  that  a 
cigar  maker  who  could  make  800  cigars  complete  a  week  without 
molds  could  make  1,200  with  molds,  and  that  a  bunch  maker  who 
could  make  2,000  bunches  without  molds  could  make  4,000  with  molds. 

If  each  factory  be  considered  a  unit  in  making  averages  for  com- 
parison Table  B  will  show  that  in  two  union  factories  (Nos.  lO 
and  11)  where  molds  were  not  used  the  average  time  required  for 
making  1,000  cigars  was  43  hours  and  8  minutes,  while  in  five  union 
factories  where  molds  were  used  (five  20-molds  by  each  cigar  maker) 
the  average  time  was  34  hours  and  41  minutes,  machinery  not  being 
used  in  either  case.  In  establishment  No.  6,  an  open  shop,  where  the 
bunch  makers  and  rollers  are  more  speedy  than  usual,  the  time  was  26 
hours  and  49  minutes  for  making  1,000  cigars  without  machinery  but 
with  molds. 

Table  C  is  similar  to  Table  B,  but  is  for  10-cent  cigars,  which,  as 
already  stated,  are  nearly  always  made  without  the  aid  of  machinery 
or  molds.  The  table  shows  the  details  for  making  such  cigars  with- 
out machinery  or  molds  in  union  shops  and  in  open  or  nonunion  shops. 
Details  are  given  also  for  making  such  cigars  in  one  nonunion  estab- 
lishment (No.  8)  where  machinery  but  not  molds  is  used. 

The  price  per  thousand  for  making  10-cent  cigars  in  union  shops 
($12.50  to  $10)  is  considerably  higher  than  in  open  and  nonunion 
shops  ($9  to  $15).  Yet  the  highest  price  paid  ($15)  in  an  open  shop 
(No.  6)  is  higher  than  the  union  scale  ($14)  for  the  same  locality — 
Chicago.  The  New  York  shops  show  a  difference  of  from  $4.50  to 
$6.15  between  the  union  and  the  open  shops. 

Notwithstanding  the  lower  piece  rates  the  average  of  highest 
wages  earned  by  bunch  makers  and  rollers  on  10-cent  cigars  was 
somewhat  larger  in  the  open  shops  ($16.72  and  $18.14)  than  in  union 
shops  ($15.54  and  $17.23).  Yet  the  highest  individual  earnings  by 
a  cigar  maker  (making  the  complete  cigar)  in  the  union  shops 
($29.40)  was  considerably  higher  than  the  highest  earnings  in  open 
shops  ($20.30). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  earnings  per  week  for  cigar  makers 
on  this  gi-ade  of  cigars  in  the  union  shops  ($14.61)  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  earnings  of  bunch  makers  and  rollers  in  the 
open  shops  ($11.27  and  $12.61).  The  range  of  average  earnings  of 
rollers  in  open  shops  ($9.75  to  $17.79)  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  cigar  makers  in  the  union  shops  ($10.76  to  $18.29). 

The  average  time  occupied  in  making  1,000  10-cent  cigars  by  hand, 
in  the  6  open  shops,  considering  each  shop  a  unit  in  making  the  aver- 
age, was  found  to  be  50  hours  and  17  minutes,  while  the  average  in  6 
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union  shops  was  found  to  be  46  hours  and  25  minutes.  In  both 
classes  of  shops  cigars  of  the  same  grade  were  made  by  the  same 
method — ^that  is,  by  hand,  without  either  machinery  or  molds.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  team  system  was  employed  in  every  one 
of  the  6  open  shops,  but  in  only  1  of  the  6  union  shops.  From  these 
reports  it  appears  that  the  advantages  of  the  team  system  are  found, 
not  in  the  increased  speed  of  the  operatives,  but  in  the  cheaper  labor 
which  can  thereby  be  employed. 

The  average  time  for  making  1,000  10-cent  cigars  by  hand  being 
about  four  hours  more  in  the  open  and  the  nonunion  shops  than  in  the 
imion  shops,  and  the  highest  weekly  earnings  in  union  shops  ($29.40 
per  week)  being  in  excess  of  the  highest  earnings  in  open  shops  ($20.30 
per  week),  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  no  restriction  by  the 
union  or  by  members  of  the  union  in  making  cigars  by  hand.  The 
same  conclusion  is  not  plainly  shown  in  the  table  for  making  5-cent 
cigars,  because  there  the  use  of  machinery  is  the  important  factor. 
As  regards  the  manual  labor  in  making  either  class  of  cigars,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  restriction  on  output  by  the  union  or 
by  members  of  the  union.  The  actual  restrictions  are  found  in  the 
restrictions  on  machinery  and  on  the  division  of  labor,  and  these  are 
partly  restrictions  on  output  and  partly  restrictions  on  the  employ- 
ment of  cheap  labor. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOR. 

In  some  places  the  union  does  not  allow  cigar  makers  to  prepare 
tobacco  for  bunching  and  rolling,  such  being  the  case  in  New  York 
City.  Union  cigar  makers  are  not  allowed  to  pack  cigars,  except 
that  in  small  places  where  there  are  no  union  packers  a  cigar  maker 
having  no  employees  or  but  few  employees  may  pack  the  product  of 
his  shop,  but  he  must  not  work  over  forty-eight  hours  a  week  at 
both  cigar  making  and  packing.  In  places  where  there  are  union 
packers  union  cigar  makers  whose  product  is  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  constant  employment  of  a  packer  must  employ  a  union 
packer  to  visit  their  shops  and  pack  their  cigars.  For  this  purpose 
packers  visit  the  smaller  shops  weekly. 

In  some  places  local  union  rules  require  that  the  cigar  maker  who 
rolls  cigars  must  also  make  his  bunches — ^that  is,  he  must  himself 
make  the  complete  cigar.  In  other  places  local  union  rules  permit  a 
division  of  labor,  or  team  work,  allowing  some  members  to  make 
bunches  and  others  to  roll  the  cigars.  In  making  the  cheaper  grades 
of  cigars  one  bunch  maker  or  iBller  breaker  can  make  bunches  for 
two  rollers,  but  in  making  the  better  grades  the  bunch  maker  can  not 
keep  up  with  two  rollers.    The  international  constitution  allows  local 
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unions  to  regulate  the  matter  of  team  work.  In  cities  where  the 
team  system  has  long  been  established  the  union  makes  no  serious 
protest,  though  the  general  policy  of  the  international  union  is  to 
abolish  it.  The  reason  advanced  for  this  is  that  the  tendency  of 
a  division  of  labor  is  to  lower  wages,  and  the  aim  of  the  union 
is  to  train  cigar  makers  who  will  be  adept  in  making  cigars  com- 
plete and  not  merely  adept  in  either  bunch  making  or  rolling. 
Team  work  is  permitted  in  New  York,  Binghamton,  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati.  It  is  not  permitted  in 
union  shops  in  Boston,  Troy,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Tampa,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

Division  of  labor  usually  results  in  increased  output.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  more  cigars  could  be  made  in  a  given  time  by 
employees  working  under  the  team  system  than  by  the  same  number 
of  employees  of  equal  skill  each  making  cigars  complete.  However, 
the  statistics  that  have  been  gathered  and  which  are  herewith  pre- 
sented do  not  prove  this  to  be  true,  rather  the  contrary.  In  explana- 
tion, the  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  cigar  makers 
who  make  cigars  complete  are  usually  more  skilled  and  faster  work- 
men than  bunch  makers  and  rollers.  Most  of  the  bunch  makers  and 
rollers  under  the  team  system  are  girls,  and  the  average  time  of  girls 
in  the  industry  is  said  not  to  exceed  5  years,  while  with  most  men  in 
the  industry  it  is  a  lifetime  occupation. 

The  union  claims  that  a  cigar  maker  who  makes  his  own  bunches 
can  produce  a  better  cigar  than  can  a  roller  whose  bunches  are  made 
by  other  hands.  It  is  said  that  a  roller  gets  used  to  his  own  bunches 
and  can  adjust  the  wrappers  to  them  to  greater  perfection  than  can  be 
attained  under  the  team  system. 

Manufacturers  claim  that  a  bunch  maker  will,  by  constant  practice 
at  one  thing,  make  better  bunches  than  one  who  does  both  operations, 
and  that  a  roller  will  do  better  rolling  than  if  he  does  both  operations. 
Manufacturers  assert  that  when  a  change  is  made  from  one  shape  or 
size  of  cigar  to  another  team  workers  can  change  more  easily  and  pro- 
duce better-made  cigars  than  can  cigar  makers,  unless  the  latter  are 
unusually  well  trained.  Manufacturers  further  claim  that  the  prod- 
uct by  team  work  is  better,  because  a  roller  will  not  use  a  bunch 
imperfectly  made  by  a  bunch  maker,  but  will  throw  it  out  to  be  made 
over,  while  a  cigar  maker  will  use  his  own  bunches,  even  if  they  are 
defective. 

Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  why  manufacturers  favor  team  work 
is  that  thereby  they  can  cheapen  production.  Female  labor  that  can 
be  trained  either  to  make  bunches  or  to  roll  cigars  can  be  employed 
much  cheaper  than  men  competent  to  make  complete  cigars.  Besides, 
in  making  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars  the  output  is  largely  increased 
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by  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the  team  system  is  essential  to  the  use 
of  bunch-making  machines  and  suction  table  roUers. 

THE  PIECE-PRICE  SYSTEM. 

The  piece-price  system  of  wages  has  always  prevailed  in  shops 
which  recognize  the  rules  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 
The  u^ion  not  only  prefers  this  system,  but  demands  it.  Weekly 
wages  are  paid  to  casers,  strippers,  et<;.,  as  the  Cigar  Makers'  Inter- 
national Union  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  weekly  wages  are 
paid  to  cigar  makers,  bunch  makers,  or  rollers  in  nonunion  shops  only, 
and  in  them  usually  only  to  some  of  the  employees  making  cigars  by 
machinery. 

The  constitution  permits  local  unions  to  establish  the  piece-price 
wages  for  their  respective  localites,  but  the  price  must  be  not  less 
than  $6  per  thousand  for  making  the  cheapest  cigars.  Where  there 
are  several  unions  in  one  city  the  rate  is  fixed  by  a  vote  of  members  of 
all  of  them,  a  majority  vote  in  the  whole  city  determining  the  rate. 
The  minimum  rate  of  $6  is  fixed  by  a  number  of  unions  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  very  low  union  rate  also  prevails  in  Michigan. 
As  cigars  bearing  the  union  label  made  in  these  districts  are  put  on 
the  market  in  competition  with  union  labeled  cigars  made  in  New^ 
York  City,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  where  much  higher  rates  are 
enforced,  there  is  much  complaint  among  union  manufacturers  in 
these  cities  about  the  inequalities  of  the  union  rates  in  the  various 
localities. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1898  provides  that 
where  25  or  more  members  are  involved  no  local  union  can  reduce  its 
bill  of  prices  without  first  submitting  the  question  to  a  popular  vote 
of  the  international  union ;  if  fewer  than  25  members  are  involved  the 
matter  shall  be  decided  by  the  international  executive  board. 

The  union  prices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  for 
making  cigars  of  dijflFerent  shapes,  both  hand  work  and  mold  work,  are 
shown  in  the  table  that  follows,  the  amount  in  each  case  being  for 
1,000  cigars  complete. 

It  may  be  explained  that  seed  tobacco  means  tobacco  of  domestic 
growth.  Higher  prices  are  charged  for  mixed  seed  and  Habana 
fillers,  still  higher  for  clear  Habana  fillers. 

Mold  work  means  that  at  least  5  blocks  of  20  molds  each  are  used 
with  lids  and  pressed.  It  is  also  called  "  dry  work,"  because  when  so 
many  bunches  are  made  and  presvsed  in  molds  previous  to  rolling  they 
become  comparatively  dry.  If  fewer  than  5  20-mold  blocks  are  used 
an  extra  price  is  charged  for  making  cigars. 
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CIGAR  MAKERS'  BILL  OF  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 
HAND  WORK,  Cf^EAR  SEED  FlIil^ER,  SIJJIIATRA  WRAPPER. 


Size,  4i  inches. 

Size,  H  inchee. 

Size,  4^  inches. 

Size.5indhee. 

Shape. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

New 
York. 

Ohl- 
cagro. 

Phila- 
dol- 
phia. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila. 

del- 

phia. 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Straight 

Shaped 

Perfecto 

$10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

$10.00 
11.00 
12.00 

|9.50 
10.00 
12.00 

$11.00  $11.  (JO 
12.00    12.00 
18.00    13.00 

$10.00 
11.00 
18.00 

$12.00 
18.00 
U.OO 

$12.00 
13.00 
14.00 

$10.60 
11.60 
14.00 

$13.00 
14.00 
15.00 

$13.00 
14.00 
15.00 

$11.00 
12.00 
16.00 

MOLD  WORK,  CliEAR  SEED  FILLER,  SUMATRA  WRAPPER. 

Straigrht 

Shaped 

Perfecto 

$7.50 
8.00 
9.00 

$8.00 
8.50 
9.00 

$7.60 
8.00 
8.60 

$8.00 
8.50 
9.60 

$9.00 
9.50 
10.00 

r.75 

8.25 
8.76 

$8.60 
9.00 
10.00 

$9.00 
9.60 
10.00 

$8.00 
8.50 
9.00 

$9.00  $10.00 
9.5()     10.50 
10.50    U.OO 

$8.26 

^.76 

9.26 

The  international  constitution  contains  no  rule  which  would  limit 
the  output  of  any  cigar  maker.  So  far  as  known  there  is  no  unwrit- 
ten rule  on  this  subject.  Union  officials  claim  that  the  union  does  not 
interfere  with  the  quantity  of  daily  output  of  cigar  makers  even  in 
times  of  depression,  leaving  restrictions  at  such  times  to  be  fixed  by 
the  manufacturers.  Union  officials,  in  denying  that  there  is  any 
union  rule,  written  or  unwritten,  which  limits  the  output  of  cigar 
makers,  state  that  in  Boston,  where  the  union  is  strong,  some  expert 
workmen  make  from  400  to  500  cigars  a  day,  mold  work,  at  the  rate 
of  $9  per  thousand,  and  no  objections  are  raised. 

Manufacturers,  especially  those  in  the  larger  cities,  seek  to  get 
speedy  workmen,  as  the  space  that  they  occupy  is  valuable.  Ineffi- 
cient or  very  slow  union  cigar  mnkers  can  be  discharged  without 
causing  a  difficulty  with  the  union;  yet  discharges  of  union  workmen 
for  such  causes  are  said  to  be  rare,  because  union  cigar  makers  are 
usually  well  trained  in  their  trade  and  give  satisfaction  as  regards 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  product. 

Strikes  sometimes  occur  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  tobacco 
furnished  cigar  makers,  with  which  they  can  not  earn  so  much  as  with 
good  stock;  but  in  most  cases,  even  in  union  shops,  strikes  for  this 
cause  are  avoided  by  mixing  the  inferior  stock  with  the  good  tobacco 
while  the  remaining  poor  material  is  being  worked  up. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  local  unions  insist  on  manufacturers  comply- 
ing with  all  the  rules  of  local  sanitary  officers  and  of  factory  inspect- 
ors. The  union  is  unalterably  opposed  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
sweat-shop  conditions. 

MACHINERY, 

The  most  important  restriction  of  output  imposed  by  the  union  is 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  machinery.  A  factory  in  which  machinery 
is  used  for  bunch  making  or  rolling  is  not  recognized  as  a  union  fac- 
tory and  the  proprietor  is  not  furnished  with  the  union  label  to  place 
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on  his  goods.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  toward  the  use  of  machinery  in  the 
industry,  the  following,  dated  May  6,  1903,  was  received  from  the 
international  president,  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  of  Chicago : 

Replying  to  your  query  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Cigar 
Makers'  International  Union  toward  machinery,  let  me  say  that, 
first,  the  international  union  does  not  prohibit  its  members  from  work- 
ing on  machines.  There  are,  however,  no  machines  manufactured 
that  will  successfully  make  cigars.  For  that  reason  we  do  not  allow 
the  use  of  our  label  on  cigars  made  by  machines.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  if  our  label  means  anything,  it  means  good  wages  and  good 
workmanship.  AH  shops  in  which  machines  are  used  are  nonunion, 
and  the  machines  are  operated  by  children  in  most  instances.  The 
nonunion  manufacturer  who  uses  machines,  does  so  chiefly  in  order 
to  obtain  cheap  labor.  He  not  only  wants  the  machine,  but  he  wants 
a  little  child  to  operate  it.  On  the  score  of  wages,  machines  have 
been  a  detriment  to  labor,  simply  because  the  manufacturer  has 
usually  tried  to  operate  them  with  tne  cheapest  kind  of  cheap  labor. 

In  the  cigarette-making  industry  machinery  is  largely  used.  The 
machines  have  wonderful  capacity,  and  have  almost  entirely  sup- 
planted hand  labor.  In  the  cigar-making  business,  however,  ma- 
chinery is  not  nearly  so  extensively  used.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
total  output  of  cigars,  including  all  the  cigars  made  in  union  shops,  is 
the  product  of  hand  labor  entirely.  No  practical  machine  for  making 
a  complete  cigar,  whether  with  a  short-filler  or  long-filler  bunch,  is 
now  in  use,  though  inventors  are  working  along  that  line. 

In  factories  where  machinery  is  most  used  there  are  machines  for 
stripping  and  booking  the  tobacco,  machines  for  chopping  up  tobacco 
for  short-filler  bunches,  machines  for  making  short-filler  bunches, 
machines  for  making  long-filler  bunches,  and  machines  for  rolling 
cigars. 

The  machine  for  stripping  and  booking  the  tobacco  is  used  for 
the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars  and  for  cheroots.  It  requires  but  a  frac- 
tion of  1  horsepower  to  drive  it,  and  a  good  operator  can  feed  to  it 
about  300  leaves  an  hour.    The  price  of  this  machine  is  $250. 

Machinery  for  making  short-filler  cigars  is  elsewhere  described. 

The  long-filler  bunching  machine  is  a  simple  affair,  so  simple  that 
it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  properly  be  called  a  machine,  though 
the  union  objects  to  it  as  a  machine.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  table 
and  is  worked  entirely  by  hand.  The  operator  having  formed  the 
bunches  in  his  hands,  puts  binders  on  them  by  means  of  an  apron  and 
rollers.  Until  he  has  learned  to  shape  the  bunches  in  his  palms,  he 
uses  a  shaping  cup  attachment  as  an  aid.  The  price  of  the  long-filler 
buncher  is  $6 ;  with  shaping  cup,  from  $12  to  $15. 

The  cigar-rolling  machine,  or  suction  table  as  it  is  called,  is  also  a 
hand  machine,  except  that  power  is  needed  to  operate  the  exhaust  fan 
which  supplies  necessary  suction.    On  this  table  the  operator,  by 
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means  of  a  die,  cuts  out  the  wrappers  and  then  rolls  them  around  the 
bunches,  while  the  leaf  is  held  down  flat  by  suction.  The  patent  on 
the  die  suction  table  expired  in  1902. 

Another  machine  is  called  the  dieless  suction  table,  the  perforations 
for  suction  being  in  a  flat  plate  instead  of  in  a  die.  One  advantage 
of  the  suction  table,  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint,  is  that  it  aids 
in  stretching  the  wrappers  more  than  can  be  done  by  the  fingers  alone, 
hence  an  additional  wrapper  can  frequently  be  obtained  from  the  leaf. 
Greater  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the  wrapper  is  secured  than  can 
be  attained  with  a  blade  or  knife  in  hand  work.  The  price  of  the 
suction  table  is  $40. 

The  long-filler  bunching  machine  and  the  suction  table  are  in  use  in 
large  factories  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

An  operator  on  the  long-filler  bunching  machine  can  make  from  90 
to  125  shaped  bunches  an  hour.  An  operator  on  the  suction  table  can 
roll  from  45  to  60  shaped  bunches  in  the  same  time.  Usually  one 
bunch  maker  sits  between  two  rollers  and  supplies  both  of  them  with 
bunches. 

When  long-filler  bunching  machines  are  used  the  bunches  for  the 
better  grades  of  cigars  are  not  prassed  in  molds,  but  are  retained  in 
clips  until  the  rollers  are  ready  for  them ;  and  the  rollers  take  them 
out  of  the  clips  while  they  are  yet  fresh  or  moist.  Sometimes  the 
bunches  are  put  in  one  side  of  a  moldboard  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
until  the  rollers  can  use  them,  the  object  being,  if  possible,  to  roll  them 
while  they  are  fresh.  Fresh  work  is  necessary  to  make  cigars  that  can 
compete  in  quality  with  strictly  hand-made  cigars. 

In  making  cheaper  cigars  the  bunches  made  by  the  long-filler 
bunching  machines  are  pressed  in  molds,  there  to  remain  until 
they  have  acquired  a  permanent  shape.  When  molds  are  used  the 
bunch  maker  does  not  have  to  exercise  so  much  care  in  breaking  the 
filler  and  workmen  of  less  skill  may  be  employed. 

The  opinion  generally  prevails  that  cigars  made  entirely  by  hand 
are  superior  to  cigars  made  by  any  machine  process,  and  this  opinion 
is  stoutly  upheld  by  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers 
claim  that  cigars  made  by  the  long-filler  bunching  machine  and  suc- 
tion table  and  by  the  fresh-work  process  are  as  good  as  ordinary  hand 
work. 

First,  as  to  the  bunch  making:  It  is  claimed  that,  after  the  bunches 
have  been  formed  in  the  palms  of  the  operator,  the  binders  can  be  put 
on  by  means  of  the  apron  and  rollers  as  well  as  they  can  be  by  hand. 
Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  thus  done  better,  as  binders  are  by  this 
means  put  on  with  even  tightness,  while  in  hand  work  some  binders 
may  be  put  on  too  loose  and  some  too  tight. 

Second,  as  to  the  rolling:  It  is  claimed  that  with  the  suction  table 
a  wrapper  can  be  rolled  around  a  bunch  better  than  can  be  done  by 
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hand,  for  the  reason  that  the  suction  holds  the  wrapper  stretched  out 
and  the  operator  can  use  both  hands  for  rolling,  whereas  by  hand 
work  the  workman  must  use  one  hand  to  hold  the  wrapper  spread  out. 
The  suction  table  is  said  to  furnish  assistance  like  that  which  would 
be  derived  from  a  third  hand.  It  is  also  claimed  that  by  rolling  the 
wrappers  in  a  stretched  condition  on  the  suction  table  they  are  made 
to  hug  the  bunches  closely,  and  the  completed  cigar  has  a  more  fin- 
ished appearance  than  cigars  rolled  by  ordinary  hand  work. 

It  seems  probable  that,  with  equally  skilled  workmen,  as  good 
cigars  can  be  made  on  the  long  filler  buncher  and  suction  table  as  by 
hand.  The  machines  are  very  simple;  in  fact,  they  are  in  no  sense 
automatic.  The  quality  of  work  produced  by  them  depends  on  the 
hand  work  and  head  work  of  the  workman.  Wliether  machines  are 
used  or  not,  the  bunch  maker  must  know  how  to  arrange  the  sprigs 
of  tobacco  to  make  a  filler  of  proper  shape  and  the  roller  must  know 
how  to  roll  properly  a  wrapper  around  a  bunch,  and  they  must  take 
the  time  necessary  to  make  a  good  cigar. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  cigars  made  by  the  machine  method  are 
not  usually  so  good  as  hand-made  cigars,  but  the  principal  reason  of 
this  appears  to  be  that  cheap  labor  is  employed  on  the  machine.  If 
the  workmen  on  the  long-filler  bunching  machines  and  suction  tables 
were  as  skilled  as  the  average  hand  workers,  and  if  the  same  care 
were  exercised  in  the  process  of  bunch  making  and  rolling,  cigars 
made  by  this  method  would  be  much  better  than  the  ordinary  output 
of  factories  in  which  machinery  is  used.  After  all,  no  other  cigar 
is  so  good  as  the  one  carefully  made  by  hand,  because  hand  manipu- 
lation removes  inequalities  in  the  bunch  and  gives  to  the  completed 
cigar  the  elasticity  and  finish  that  are  desirable.  Indeed,  some  manu- 
facturers interviewed  in  this  investigation,  though  using  machinery 
themselves,  admitted  that  the  machine  product  was  not  equal  to  good 
hand  work.  The  fact  that  hand  work  produces  better  cigars  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  all  cigars  that  retail  for  more  than 
10  cents  are  made  by  hand  and  very  few  that  retail  at  10  cents  are 
made  by  machine.  The  man  who  is  able  to  purchase  cigars  costing 
10  cents  or  more  demands  a  quality  of  workmanship  which  can  not 
be  given  by  the  operatives  usually  employed  on  machines.  Nonunion 
manufacturers  admit  that  their  cigars  of  finer  grades  are  made  exclu- 
sively by  hand,  but  assert  that  they  are  so  produced  because  smokers 
have  a  prejudice  against  machine-made  cigars,  and  the  higher-class 
trade  demands  cigars  made  by  hand  only.  Manufacturers  claim  that 
this  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  machine-made  cigars 
mean  short-filler  cigars.  This  arises,  they  say,  from  the  fact  that 
short-filler  bunching  machines  were  invented  and  used  before  the 
long-filler  bunching  machines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  machinery  in  cigar  making  is  on 
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the  rapid  increase.  It  is  estimated  that  85  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  retailed  at  5  cents  or 
less,  and  some  manufacturers  predict  that  within  ten  or  fifteen  years 
all  of  this  class  of  cigars  will  be  made  by  machinery. 

The  use  of  machinery  tends  toward  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
establishment,  and  it  is  significant,  as  shown  in  the  first  table,  that  in 
each  of  the  three  cities  the  open  and  nonunion  factories  using  machin- 
ery are  very  much  larger  than  the  union  factories.  The  7  open  and  2 
nonunion  establishments  from  which  returns  were  secured  (page  560) 
had  an  average  of  468  employees,  the  highest  number  in  any  factory 
being  1,650,  the  lowest  70.  The  8  union  factories  from  which  returns 
were  secured  had  an  average  of  66  employees,  the  highest  number 
being  170,  the  lowest,  5. 

If  each  establishment  be  considered  a  unit  and  an  average  be  taken 
of  the  time  required  to  make  1,000  5-cent  cigars  in  the  different  groups 
of  factories  shown  on  pages  561  and  562,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  estab- 
lishments where  neither  machinery  nor  molds  were  used  the  average 
time  required  was  43  hours  and  8  minutes,  while  in  establishments 
where  machinery  was  used,  without  molds,  the  average  time  required 
was  30  hours  and  53  minutes.  In  other  words,  by  the  use  of  machin- 
ery 1,000  cigars  were  made  in  less  than  three-fourths  the  time  occupied 
in  making  the  same  number  without  machinery. 

The  principal  objection  of  the  union  to  the  use  of  machinery  arises 
from  the  fact  that  for  both  machine  operators,  bunch  making  and 
rolling,  a  cheaper  grade  of  labor  may  be  employed.  Formerly  men 
only  were  engaged  in  cigar  making,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery  the  proportion  of  female  employees  has  become  very  large. 
In  many  factories  only  women  and  girls  are  employed  on  the  bunch- 
making  machines  and  suction  tables,  and  the  number  of  females  is 
as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  including 
the  miscellaneous  help.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  on  page  560 
show  that  the  percentage  of  female  employeevS  is  much  greater  in  the 
open  and  the  nonunion  than  in  the  i^nion  factories.  In  the  7  open 
and  2  nonimion  factories,  with  a  total  of  4,169  employees,  the  nimiber 
of  females  is  3,049,  or  73.1  per  cent,  while  in  the  8  union  factories, 
with  a  total  of  527  employees,  the  number  of  females  is  190,  or  36.1 
per  cent. 

Mainly  on  account  of  the  employment  of  girls  the  hours  of  work, 
piece  rates,  and  earnings  are  widely  different  in  the  union,  the  non- 
union, and  the  open  shops. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hours  of  work  in  the  nonunion  and  the  open 
shops  are  from  50  to  53  per  week,  while  in  the  union  shops  they  are 
from  44  to  48.  In  the  second  place,  the  piece  prices  in  the  nonunion 
and  the  open  shops  are  much  lower  than  those  in  the  union  shops. 
For  bunch  makers  they  vary  from  $1.60  to  $2.50  per  thousand  in  the 
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nonunion  and  the  open  shops,  and  from  $3.17  to  $3.25  in  the  union 
shops.  For  rollers  they  vary  from  $3.20  to  $5  in  the  nonunion  and 
the  open  shops,  and  from  $5  to  $6.33  in  the  union  shops.  The  total 
piece  prices  for  bunch  malring  and  rolling  in  the  nonunion  and  the 
open  shops  vary  from  $4.80  to  $7.50,  and  in  the  union  shops  from 
$8.25  to  $9.50. 

While,  as  stated  above,  with  the  help  of  machinery  the  output  per 
hour  is  greater  in  the  nonunion  and  the  open  shops,  yet  the  differ- 
ences and  piece  rates  are  such  that  the  weekly  earnings  are  slightly 
greater  in  the  union  shops,  notwithstanding  the  fewer  hours  worked 
therein.  Considering  each  shop  a  unit  in  making  the  averages,  the 
average  earnings  of  bunch  makers  and  rollers  in  the  open  and  the 
nonunion  shops  with  machinery  are  found  to  be  $0.14  and  $9.10, 
respectively,  while  in  the  union  shops,  without  machinery,  the  earn- 
ings of  bunch  makers  range  from  $9.20  to  $10.90,  those  of  rollers  from 
$9.02  to  $14.25,  and  those  of  the  cigar  makers  from  $10.23  to  $13.63. 

There  is  one  open  shop  (No.  6)  which  has  exceptionally  high  earn- 
ings and  pays  much  higher  piece  rates  than  any  other  open  or  non- 
union shop.  One  of  the  2  bunch  makers  earned  $19  during  the  week, 
which  is  much  above  the  general  average  in  other  shops,  while  the 
other  bunch  maker  earned  $12.62,  making  the  average  in  this  shop 
$15.81,  which  is  considerably  above  the  general  average  in  the  other 
shops.  The  average  of  the  4  rollers,  $14.38,  is  also  considerably 
above  the  average  in  other  open  and  nonunion  shops.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  these  figures  show  the  earnings  of  2  bunch  makers  and 
4  rollers  who  are  considerably  more  speedy  than  ordinary  bunch 
makers  and  rollers. 

The  comparative  earnings  in  the  union,  the  nonunion,  and  the  open 
shops  are  best  shown  by  the  earnings  per  hour,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ences in  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  figures  in  the  table  on  pages 
561  and  562  show  that,  notwithstanding  smaller  output,  the  earnings 
per  hour  in  the  union  shops  are  higher  than  in  the  nonunion  and  the 
open  shops.  In  the  open  and  the  nonunion  shops  where  machinery, 
but  not  molds,  is  used,  the  average  earnings  per  hour,  considering  each 
shop  a  unit,  are  $0.1760  for  bunch  makers  and  $0.1752  for  rollers,  while 
in  union  shops,  where  neither  machinery  nor  molds  are  used,  the  aver- 
age per  hour  is  $0.2279  for  bunch  makers  and  $0.2186  for  rollers.  The 
average  earnings  per  hour  (simple  average  of  bunch  makers'  and 
rollers'  hourly  earnings  computed  as  shown  above)  in  the  union  shops 
are  consequently  $0.2233  and  in  the  open  and  the  nonunion  shops 
$0.1756,  the  latter  being,  therefore,  approximately  21  per  cent  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  price  for  making  cigars  is  $9.50  in  the 
union  shops  without  machinery  and  averages  $5.40,  or  13  per  cent  less, 
in  the  open  and  nonunion  shops  with  machinery.  Consequently,  the 
employers  get  their  work  done  at  43  per  cent  less  in  the  nonunion  and 
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open  shops,  while  the  earnings  per  hour  of  the  lower  grade  labor 
employed  are  21  per  cent  less.  This  comparison  is  significant  if  con- 
trast be  made  with  machinery  in  other  trades;  for  example,  in  type- 
setting, where  the  machine  increased  the  output  not  merely  28  per 
cent,  but  300  or  400  per  cent,  and  where,  consequently,  the  piece  rate 
was  reduced  75  to  80  per  cent,  while  the  earnings  of  the  compositors 
were  higher  than  before.  In  the  printing  trade  the  typesetting 
machine,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  union,  has  yielded  no  advantage 
to  the  proprietor  by  way  of  introduction  of  cheaper  labor,  while  in  the 
cigar  industry  much  of  the  gain  to  the  manufacturer  from  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  comes  from  the  ojiportunity  of  employing  girls 
at  low  wages. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  one  open  shop  (No.  6)  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  6-cent  cigars  which  is  exceptional,  and  in  which  the 
earnings  per  hour  for  bunch  makers,  namely,  $0.2983,  are  in  excess  of 
those  for  any  other  establishment  reported,  while  those  for  rollers, 
$0.2713,  are  exceeded  in  but  one  other  establishment.  That  the  out- 
put of  cigar-making  machinery  is  inadequate,  without  the  assistance 
of  low  wages,  to  effect  economy  is  further  shown  in  the  output  of 
establishment  No.  6,  where,  without  machinery,  the  exceptionally 
speedy  men  actually  exceed  the  speed  of  the  machines.  The  bunch 
makers  in  No.  6  require  only  8  hours  and  23  minutes  for  1,000  cigars, 
whereas  the  bunch  makers  in  the  open  and  nonunion  shops  with  ma- 
chines require  an  average  of  10  hours  and  4  minutes.  The  rollers  in 
No.  6,  without  the  suction  table,  require  only  18  hours  and  26  minutes, 
whereas  the  rollers  in  open  and  nonunion  shops,  with  the  suction 
table,  require  an  average  of  20  hours  and  49  minutes. 

If  this  establishment  (No.  6)  is  compared  with  union  shops  under 
the  same  conditions — that  is,  without  machinery,  but  with  molds — ^it 
will  be  seen  that  in  1  union  shop  (No.  16)  the  average  earnings  per 
hour  were  $0.1929  for  bunch  makers  and  $0.2969  for  rollers,  while  in 
4  union  shops  (Nos.  12,  14,  15,  17)  the  average  earnings  per  hour 
were  $0.2624  for  cigar  makers  making  complete  cigars, 

SCEAP-FILLER  CIGAKS. 

The  cheapest  cigars  are  made  with  short-filler  tobacco,  which  is  the 
waste  from  either  seed  or  Ilabana  tobacco — fragments  caused  by 
making  long-filler  bunches.  In  many  of  the  smaller  factories  the 
waste  is  not  thus  utilized,  but  is  sold  to  factories  for  making  smoking 
tobacco,  or  to  factories  where  scrap-filler  cigars  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Before  bunches  are  made  for  scrap-filler  cigars  the  filler  tobacco 
H.  Doc  734,  58-2 37 
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is  chopped  to  a  nearly  uniform  size,  about  half  an  inch  square. 
A  hand  scrap-cutting  machine,  which  cuts  about  40  pounds  of  tobacco 
an  hour,  sells  for  $45.  A  large  steam-power  machine  for  the  same 
purpose  has  a  capacity  of  from  800  to  1,200  pounds  per  hour,  its  price 
being  $325. 

In  making  short-filler  bunches  on  a  scrap-bunching  machine,  oper- 
ated by  foot  power,  the  machine  has  a  capacity  of  from  250  to  350 
bunches  an  hour;  operated  by  steam  or  other  power,  its  capacity  is 
from  350  to  600  an  hour.  The  price  of  the  foot-power  machine  is 
$100;  of  the  steam-power  machine,  $200.  These  machines  are  used 
for  making  not  only  the  cheaper  grades  of  cigars,  but  nearly  all  of 
what  are  called  "  little  cigars."  The  machines  are  used  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  not  in  California  on  account  of 
cheap  Chinese  labor.  They  are  used  in  Euroj;)e,  and  to  some  extent 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  machine  for  the  same  purpose,  but  more  automatic,  has  been 
recently  invented,  which  is  operated  by  steam  or  other  power  and  has 
a  capacity  of  from  700  to  1,000  per  hour.     Its  price  is  $350. 

In  one  establishment  that  was  canvassed  (Chicago),  an  open  shop 
where  scrap-filler  cigars  are  made  by  hand,  3  bunch  makers  were 
engaged  in  making  short-filler  bunches  and  4  rollers  in  rolling 
them.  The  price  per  1,000  was  $2.25  for  bunch  making,  molds  being 
used,  and  $4  for  rolling.  In  a  week  of  52  working  hours  the  average 
product  of  the  bunch  makers  was  4,791,  their  average  wagas  being 
$10.78,  while  the  average  product  of  the  rollers  was  2,770,  tlieir  aver- 
age wages  being  $11.08.  The  time  occupied  in  making  1,000  cigars 
was,  therefore,  10  hojirs  and  51  minutes  for  bunch  makers,  and  18 
hours  and  46  minutes  for  rollers,  a  total  of  29  hours  and  37  minutes. 

On  the  large  scrap-bunching  machines  above  described,  with  an 
average  capacity  of  850  bunches  per  hour,  the  time  required  to  make 
1,000  bunches  would  be  1  hour  and  11  minutes.  In  the  establishment 
above  mentioned,  where  scrap  bunches  are  made  by  hand,  it  required 
10  hours  and  51  minutes.  It  may  be  repeated  that  the  average  time 
required  to  make  1,000  long-filler  bunches  in  open  and  nonunion  shops 
with  machinery  was  10  hours  and  4  minutes. 

The  average  time  occupied  in  rolling  1,000  bunches  on  suction-table 
rollers  in  the  9  open  and  nonunion  shops  (page  562)  was  20  hours  and 
49  minutes.  This,  added  to  the  time  for  making  1,000  scrap-filler 
bunches  by  machinery,  1  hour  and  11  minutes,  would  give  22  hours  as 
the  time  for  making  1,000  short-filler  cigars  by  the  most  expeditious 
methods.  A  comparison  of  this  time  occupied  in  making  scrap-filler 
cigars  by  machinery  with  the  time  occupied  in  making  1,000  scrap- 
filler  cigars  by  hand  with  molds  {29  hours  and  37  minutes)  in  the 
Chicago  establishment  mentioned  above  would  show  a  saving  of  7 
hours  and  37  minutes  in  favor  of  the  machine. 
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FOEEMEN. 

The  constitution  of  the  union  provides  that  a  foreman  who  has 
fewer  than  6  members  of  the  union  working  under  him  may  be  a 
member  of  the  union.  If  there  are  6  or  more  journeymen  cigar 
makers  the  foreman  may  be  either  a  nonunion  man  or  a  retired  mem- 
ber of  the  union.  If  a  member  of  the  union  is  given  a  position  as 
foreman,  with  power  to  employ  or  discharge  cigar  makers,  he  must, 
before  accepting  such  position,  secure  a  retiring  card  from  the  union. 
After  this,  like  other  retiring-card  holders,  he  may  continue  to  receive 
the  sick  and  death  benefits  of  the  union  upon  payment  of  20  cents  a 
week  instead  of  the  regular  dues  of  30  cents  a  week.  Retiring-card 
holders  are  not  entitled  to  vote  on  any  questions  arising  in  the  union, 
excrept  those  relating  to  thase  benefits.  A  foreman  is  considered  to 
represent  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  hence  when  the  number 
of  journeymen  is  6  or  more  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  active  member  of 
the  union. 

APPRENTICES. 

'  The  constitution  provides  that  "  local  unions  shall  have  power  to 
stipulate  the  number  of  apprentices  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tion," and  "  shall  submit  their  apprentice  laws  for  approval  by  the 
international  executive  board."  The  only  provision  as  to  the  number 
of  apprentices  in  the  constitution  is  that  manufacturers  not  employ- 
ing at  least  1  journeyman  shall  not  be  allowed  an  apprentice. 

No  minimum  age  for  the  beginning  of,  an  apprenticeship  is  fixed. 
The  constitution  says :  "All  persons  learning  cigar  making  or  packing 
must  serve  three  years,  but  not  longer  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
union.  All  apprentices  shall  be  honorary  members  of  the  union  until 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  is  ended,  when  they  must  become  paying 
members."  The  constitution  further  provides  that "  proofs  "  of  three 
years  of  apprenticeship  "  must  be  attested  by  officers  of  local  unions 
under  whose  jurisdiction  said  apprentice  shall  have  served  the  whole 
or  part  of  his  or  her  time." 

In  localities  where  the  union  is  unable  to  control  all  cigar  making 
and  where  members,  to  obtain  employment,  must  secure  it  in  open 
shops,  the  union  does  not  encourage  the  apprentice  system.  In  New 
York  City  the  local  union  rules  provide  that  a  manufacturer  may 
have  1  apprentice  for  each  cigar  maker  (including  bunch  makers, 
rollers,  and  packers),  but  not  more  than  3  apprentices  altogether;  so 
that  a  shop  with  15  journeymen  might  have  3  apprentices,  while  a 
shop  with  ten  times  that  number  of  journeymen  or  more  could  not 
have  exceeding  3  apprentices. 

In  the  largest  establishment  shown  in  the  table  on  page  560,  an  open 
factory  with  1,650  employees,  only  10  of  the  employees  are  appren- 
tiees,  and  they  are  engaged  in  learning  to  make  cigars  by  hand.    The 
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other  6  open  and  2  nonunion  factories  have  no  apprentices,  so  that 
out  of  a  total  of  4,169  employees  of  the  7  open  and  2  nonunion  fac- 
tories only  10  are  apprentices.  In  making  5-cent  cigars  all  of  these 
factories  save  one  use  machinery,  and  only  a  few  weeks  are  required 
for  persons  to  learn  to  operate  the  machines.  But  all  of  these  fac- 
tories also  make  l6-cent  cigars  by  hand  work  entirely,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  of  the  9  factories  8  have  no  apprentices,  even  in 
making  hand-made  cigars. 

In  the  8  union  factories  from  which  reports  were  obtained  the 
percentage  of  apprentices  is  larger  than  in  the  open  and  the  non- 
union shops,  but  it  is  still  very  small.  The  total  number  of  employees 
in  these  factories  is  627,  the  number  of  apprentices  being  but  6,  or 
a  little  more  than  1  per  cent.  Five  of  the  8  union  factories  have  no 
apprentices.  However,  the  manufacturei's,  whether  employing  union 
labor  or  not,  do  not  desire  many  apprentices. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  employers  are  disinclined  to  have  appren- 
tices is  that  they  spoil  tobacco  in  learning  the  trade,  the  time  of  the 
foreman  is  required  to  train  them,  and  where  rents  are  high  the  space 
they  occupy  is  valuable.  The  strongest  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  ap- 
prentices are  not  indentured  under  the  law,  and  when  they  have 
learned  the  trade  can  leave  the  shop  where  they  have  been  taught  and 
secure  employment  elsewhere.  In  such  case  the  employer  who  has 
trained  the  apprentice  at  an  actual  loss  has  no  chance  to  profit  by  his 
labor  after  he  has  learned  to  be  an  efficient  workman. 

Most  apprentices  learn  the  trade  in  small  shops  in  small  towns,  and 
many  of  them  seek  employment  in  the  larger  cities.  Beginners  can 
within  3  or  4  weeks  learn  to  make  bunches  or  learn  to  become  rollers, 
and  within  3  months  they  can  learn  both  operations,  so  that  their 
product  may  be  placed  on  the  market.  All  beginners,  of  course,  are 
employed  on  the  cheapest  grades  of  cigars. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  school  for  training  cigar  makers.  It  was 
established  in  1898,  and  now  trains  annually  about  400  persons,  most 
of  them  women  and  girls.  The  charge  for  instruction  is  $10,  but  some 
who  plead  poverty  are  charged  only  $6.  Considerable  tobacco  is 
spoiled  by  the  beginners,  but  only  the  very  cheapest  tobacco  is  used, 
and  it  is  afterward  sold  to  be  ground  up  for  short  filler  bunches  or 
for  smoking  tobacco.  The  average  hand  can  make  300  to  600  bunches 
per  day  on  the  bunch-making  machine  at  the  end  of  3  weeks,  or  260 
to  460  by  hand  at  the  end  of  4  weeks.  The  average  hand  can  roll  100 
cigars  per  day  on  the  suction  table  at  the  end  of  4  weeks,  or  76  per 
day  by  hand  at  the  end  of  6  weeks.  But  to  reach  the  same  degree  of 
proficiency  a  person  learning  both  bunch  making  and  rolling  and 
changing  from  one  to  the  other  requires  usually  3  months.  At  the 
end  of  4  weeks,  however,  most  of  the  persons  in  the  school  leave  it, 
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being  able  then  to  secure  work  at  small  wages  in  factories  where 
machinery  is  used. 

The  rule  of  the  union  requiring  an  apprenticeship  of  3  years  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  such  a  length  of  time  is  required  in  most  cases 
for  cigar  makers  to  become  thoroughly^  proficient.  While  a  beginner 
with  any  aptitude  for  the  trade  can  learn  to  make  cheap  cigars  of  one 
variety  within  a  few  weeks  by  machine,  and  within  a  few  months  by 
hand,  only  a  few  apprentices  can  learn  to  make  first-class  cigars  of  any 
shape  or  size  and  be  able  to  change  from  one  kind  to  another  and 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  woilc  in  less  than  8  years. 

However,  in  New  York  City  the  8  years'  rule  is  enforced  only  in 
strictly  union  shops.  An  apprentice  in  such  a  shop  must  serve  3  years 
before  being  eligible  for  membership  in  the  union,  but  the  local  unions 
in  special  cases  admit  persons  to  membership  who  are  working  in  open 
shops,  although  they  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  but  a 
comparatively  short  time.  This  violation  of  the  apprentice  rule  is 
sanctioned  when  it  seems  necessary  in  order  to  add  recruits  and 
strengthen  the  union.  It  is  claimed  that  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
is  not  important  as  to  open  shops,  as  they  are  not  supplied  with  labels 
which  guarantee  that  cigars  bearing  them  have  been  made  by  "  a  first- 
class  workman*" 

THE  BLUE  LABEL. 

Trade-union  labels,  which  are  now  so  commonly  used  on  various 
manufactured  articles,  were  invented  by  cigar  makers.  The  inven- 
tion was  the  outgrowth  of  the  "  Chinese  must  go  "  agitation  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Chinese  were  first  employed  in  San  Francisco  in  making 
cigars  in  1872.  White  workmen  there  protested  against  "  rat-shop, 
cooly-made  cigars,"  and  in  1874  adopted  a  label  to  be  pasted  on  cigar 
boxes  by  which  the  buyer  might  know  that  he  was  patronizing  union 
labor.  The  label  was  white,  to  show  that  the  labeled  cigars  were  made 
by  white  men. 

A  strike  in  the  cigar  industry  in  St.  Louis  in  1875  led  to  the  adop- 
tion locally  of  a  red  label,  to  distinguish  union-made  cigars  from 
the  product  of  unorganized  labor.  The  question  of  adopting  a  label 
to  be  used  generally  by  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  was 
considered  at  the  convention  of  the  union  at  Chicago  in  1880.  The 
delegates  from  the  Pacific  slope  urged  the  adoption  of  the  white  label 
used  by  them,  while  those  from  St.  Louis  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
red  label.  ^  Let  us,"  said  an  eastern  delegate,  '^  take  the  other  color 
of  the  flag."  The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  the  convention 
adopted  the  present  blue  labeL 

At  this  convention  the  fact  was  adduced  that  the  union  suffered  on 
accoimt  of  the  competition  of  cigars  made  not  only  by  Chinamen, 
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but  also  by  inmates  of  prisons  and  tenement-house  workers.  To  meet 
this  competition  the  convention  decided  on  an  extended  and  systematic 
use  of  the  blue  label.  (•) 

The  labels  are  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  international 
president  and  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  local  unions.  He  also 
supplies  each  local  union  with  a  label-canceling  stamp,  whereby  the 
district  and  factory  number  is  placed  on  the  labels.  The  constitu- 
tion says : 

Each  local  union  shall  furnish,  through  its  shop  committeeman, 
to  all  strictly  union  shops,  free  of  charge,  as  many  of  the  labels  as 
may  be  required  from  we^  to  week  for  all  cigars  actually  made  by 
members  or  the  union. 

The  labels  are  used  in  perforated  sheets  of  not  fewer  than  ten,  and 
one  is  pasted  on  the  front  of  each  box  of  union-made  cigars.  No  shop 
is  considered  a  union  shop  unless  all  the  cigar  makers  (including 
packers  and  also  bunch  makers  and  rollers  where  team  work  is 
allowed)  are  members  of  the  union  and  unless  all  other  union  require- 
ments are  observed.  In  no  case  shall  a  union  furnish  labels  for 
cigars  made  in  whole  or  in  part  by  machinery.  Labels  shall  not  be 
furnished  to  a  factory  where  less  than  $6  per  thousand  is  paid  for 
making  cigars,  and  labels  are  not  allowed  on  any  cigars  sold  for  less 
than  $20  .per  thousand.  No  manufacturer  who  offers  presents  to 
induce  the  sale  of  his  goods  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  label.  The 
constitution  says: 

Where  the  manufacturer  deals  in  Chinese,  tenement-house,  or  scab 
cigars,  it  shall  be  optional  with  local  unions  to  withhold  the  label 
from  such  firm. 

Union  officials  admit  that  if  the  union  were  powerful  enough  this 
option  would  not  be  allowed.  The  union  from  necessity  permits  a 
manufacturer  to  use  the  labels  on  cigars  made  in  his  own  factory 
under  union  conditions,  even  if  he  buys  and  sells  nonunion-made 
cigars,  though  of  course  he  is  not  allowed  to  affix  the  label  on  the 
purchased  nonunion  product    The  constitution  provides: 

Manufacturers  operating  more  than  one  shop  shall  not  be  allowed 
the  use  of  the  union  label  unless  all  shops  operated  by  such  manu- 
facturers are  strictly  union  shops.  Manufacturers,  their  agents  or 
representatives,  operating  a  shop  or  shops  in  any  locality  establish- 
ing a  shop  or  shops  in  any  other  locality  shall  not  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  union  label  unless  at  least  the  same  rate  of  wages  is  paid  in  the 
newly  established  shop  or  shops  that  prevail  in  the  original  shop  or 
shops.  Manufacturers,  their  agents  or  representatives,  shall  not  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  union  label  unless  at  least  the  same  rate  of 
wages  shall  be  paid  in  the  shop  or  shops  of  the  former  as  is  paid  in 

a  See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor  No.  15,  March,  1898 :  The  Trade 
Union  IiEbel,  by  John  Graham  Brooks. 
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the  shops  of  the  latter.  Nor  shall  a  manufacturer  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  label  who  sells  cigars  to  a  manufacturer  who  is  put  on  tiie 
unfair  list,  or  any  agent  or  representatives  of  such  firms,  rf o  brands 
of  cigars  made  in  both  union  and  nonunion  shops  shall  be  allowed  to 
bear  the  union  label.     ' 

The  constitution  provides  penalties  as  follows  on  manufacturers 
who  violate  the  conditions  for  the  use  of  the  label : 

Employers  agreeing  to  use  the  union  label  and  violating  any  of  the 
conditions  for  use  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  be  refused  the  use  of 
the  label  until  the  employer  deposits  the  sum  of  $50  with  the  union 
as  a  ^aranty  for  a  faithful  compliance  in  the  future;  for  a  second 
violation  the  use  of.  the  label  shall  be  refused  for  the  space  of  6 
months. 

The  constitution  provides  that  "it  shall  be  o\  lonal  with  local 
unions  to  paste  labels  on  the  boxes."  In  many  places  the  manu- 
facturer is  allowed  to  paste  the  labels  on  the  boxes  himself,  or  he  may 
employ  anyone  else  to  do  it ;  but  if  he  is  suspected  of  accumulating 
a  supply  of  labels,  in  anticipation  of  a  strike,  or  of  using  labels  on 
nonunion-made  cigars  in  which  he  deals,  or  of  supplying  a  nonunion 
manufacturer  with  labels,  the  union  insists  on  one  of  its  members 
handling  the  weekly  supply  of  labels  and  pasting  them  on  the  boxes, 
so  that  such  unauthorized  use  of  them  may  be  prevented. 

Manufacturers  using  union  labels  sometimes  receive  orders  for 
cigars  without  labels  pasted  on  the  boxes,  and  they  are  permitted  by 
the  union  to  fill  such  orders  without  losing  the  privilege  of  labeling 
other  cigars. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  manufacturers  who  use  the  label  do  not  adver- 
tise their  cigars  largely,  because  they  consider  the  label  itself  to  be 
a  good  advertisement;  in  fact  worth  several  dollars  per  thousand 
cigars.  Nonunion  manufacturers  spend  large  amounts  in  advertis- 
ing brands,  and  it  is  estimated.that  to  meet  the  competition  of  labeled 
cigars  their  expenditure  for  advertising  amounts  to  from  $3  to  $5  per 
thousand.  In  most  places  the  brands  of  cigars  which  are  most 
advertised  are  nonunion  product.  In  perhaps  every  locality  wages 
in  union  cigar  factories  are  higher  than  wages  in  nonunion  cigar  fac- 
tories; and  in  many  cases  the  wages  per  thousand  cigars  are  from 
$3  to  $5  more  in  union  factories  than  in  nonunion  factories,  so  that 
practically  the  equivalent  of  what  nonunion  factories  spend  in  adver- 
tising and  in  fixed  charges  and  depreciation  on  machinery  goes  to 
the  workmen  in  union  factories  in  increased  wages.  As  will  be 
apparent  from  this  report,  it  is  the  blue  label  which  protects  the 
union  in  its  opposition  to  machinery  and  division  of  labor. 

The  union,  nationally  and  locally  considered,  spends  considerable 
sums  in  "label  agitation;"  that  is,  advertising  the  label.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  "  local  unions  shall  be  alloAved  $1  per  capita 
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per  annum  out  of  the  general  fund  for  label  agitation  by  circulars, 
newspaper  advertising,  committees,  etc.,  in  their  respective  districts." 
The  amount  expended  from  the  general  fund  in  1902  was  $42,284.18. 
The  amount  expended  for  lawyers'  fees  in  label  prosecution  cases 
in  1902  was  $2,407.81,  all  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.  In  addition, 
many  local  unions  assessed  themselves  for  local  label  agitation.  In 
New  York  City  the  assessment  in  1902  was  60  cents  per  member, 
amounting  to  about  $2,900. 

The  label  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
union  in  its  struggle  for  higher  standards  of  living.  It  is  a  weapon 
similar  to  the  strike  and  boycott;  in  fact,  it  is  really  a  means  of 
maintaining  a  constant  boycott  against  nonunion-made  cigars.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  weapon  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  many  other 
labor  unions  have  followed  the  cigar  makers  in  adopting  the  label. 
The  whole  force  of  organized  labor  stands  back  of  the  union-label 
system,  and  it  has  attained  powerful  proportions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nmnber  of  cigar-making  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  cigars  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  labels  issued  by  the  union,  and  the 
number  of  cigars  which  this  represents,  counting  50  cigars  for  one 
label.    These  statistics  are  given  for  each  calendar  year  since  1881 : 

NUMBBB    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS,    CIQARS    MANUFACfUBED,    AND    CIGARS 

LABELED,  BY  YEAKS. 


[Cigars  weighing  more  th&n  8  pounds  per  thousand.] 

Year. 

Number  of 
establish- 
mente  in 

the  United 
States. 

Number  of  eiapars 
manufactured  in 
the  United  States. 

Number  of  labels 
issued  by  the  a- 
gar  Makers*  Inter- 
national Union. 

Number  of  cigars 
labeled,  estimated 
atdOtothelaboL 

1881 

16,640 
16,663 
17,394 
18,672 
20,961 
21,068 
21,274 
22,066 
22,837 
23,119 
24,728 
26,246 
26,063 
29,173 
30,072 
31,401 
31,4:36 
30,517 
28,r,23 
27,366 
24,667 
26,940 
26,456 

m 

62 
»6 
188 
»1 

J87 
122 
186 
153 
558 
512 
560 
Wl 
127 
«55 

m 

126 
■»,-»«*«»  i»»»»,  J66 
4,909,5f5(*.f^40 
6,665,0t5!i,7Ol 
6, 139, 3W),  776 
6,907,830,553 
6,806,017,429 

100 
W) 
100 
100 
100 
»0 
100 
NX) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
(00 

m 

KJO 
100 

m 

100 
(00 
100 
46 
AO 
100 

79,600,000 
180,000,000 
222,500,000 
260,000.000 
266,600,000 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1880 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 * 

1908 

Of  the  21,688,446  labels  issued  in  1901,  889,000  were  used  in  Can- 
ada. Another  fact  which  should  be  noticed  is  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  total  output  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  since  1896.    There 
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has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cigars  made  by  union  workmen, 
but  it  has  not  been  quite  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  total 
output  For  example,  in  the  year  1896  the  estimated  number  of 
label  cigars  was  21.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cigars  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  while  in  1901  the  relative  number  of 
label  cigars  had  decreased  to  17.7  per  cent,  although  the  absolute 
number  had  increased  from  854,650,000  to  1,084,422,300.  In  1902 
the  proportion  had  risen  to  20.2  per  cent  while  in  1903  it  had  risen  to 
24.2  per  cent. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
BOOTS  AHD  SHOES. 

The  present  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  was  organized  in 
April,  1895.  and  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Its  membership  was  very  small,  reaching  only  1,400  in  1896,  and 
8,766  in  May,  1899.  In  the  three  years  following  the  increase  in 
membership  was  very  rapid,  the  number  reported  by  the  secretary 
in  1902  being  39,968. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 
there  had  existed  an  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  shoe 
industry,  which  in  1895  amalgamated  with  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union.  A  small  number  of  Knights  continued  their  allegiance 
to  that  body  and,  especially  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  entered  upon  a  work- 
ing arrangement  with  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  regarding 
jurisdiction.  This  continued  until  1903,  when  the  cutters  belonging 
to  the  Knights  of  Labor  went  out  on  strike,  not  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  but  to  compel,  contrary  to  the  agreement  of  the  proprietors 
with  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  label  on  shoes  made  in  the 
city  of  Lynn.  This  strike,  however,  has  little  or  no  significance 
for  the  present  purpose,  because  restrictions  existing  among  the 
cutters  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  are  quite  similar  to 
those  among  the  Ejiights. 

A  significant  fact  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  is  that  it  sprang  into  existence  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  machinery  had  been  completed.  All  of  the  labor-saving 
devices  which  have  made  this  industry  phenomenal  in  its  mechanical 
equipment  were  brought  to  a  culmination  in  1899,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  Through  this  organi- 
zation a  consolidation  of  all  the  essential  patents  of  shoe  machinery 
was  effected,  and  the  improved  machines  which  resulted  were  imme- 
diately introduced  throughout  the  industry. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  membership  above  noted,  including  a 
unionization  of  some  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  industry, 
has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  means  of  the  label  of  the  union. 
This  label  is  a  stamp  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  international 
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union  to  each  establishment  with  which  a  label  contract  is  made. 
Impressions  are  made  on  the  vsole  or  insole  with  a  steel  stamp.  The 
label  was  adopted  in  the  year  1895,  and  50  stamps  were  issued  during 
the  years  1895  to  1899.  Only  since  January,  1900,  has  the  union 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in  advertising  the  stamp,  with 
the  result  that  the  demand  for  stamps  has  increased  rapidly  and 
manufacturers  show  an  increasing  willingness  to  use  them.  The 
total  number  of  stamps  issued  up  to  August,  1903,  was  369,  an 
increase  of  319  in  three  years,  each  stamp  representing  one  establish- 
ment. The  significant  fact  regarding  the  policy  of  the  union  in 
the  introduction  of  its  label  has  been  that  it  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  demands  for  increase  in  wages  or  for  changes  in  conditions  of 
work,  but  has  been  restricted  mainly  to  securing  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  members  of  the  imion  in  order  that  factories  in  all  sections 
may  be  placed  upon  an  equitable  and  just  competitive  basis  of  labor 
cost.  The  policy  of  the  union  has  been  based  upon  the  idea  that  an 
increase  in  wages  must  be  made  general  in  order  to  be  permanent,  and 
therefore  the  true  policy  of  the  organization  is  first  to  get  control  of 
the  trade.  The  label  is  used  simply  to  forward  this  purpose.  After- 
wards a  general  movement  for  higher  wages  may  be  made.  (<*) 

There  was,  however,  a  material  compensation  which  the  union  was 
able  to  offer  the  boot  and  shoe  workers  in  return  for  joining  the  union 
and  paying  dues,  namely,  steady  employment,  as  a  re^sult  of  the  arbi- 
tration clause  embodied  in  the  label  contract.  Upon  the  strength  of 
this  policy  must  be  ascribed  the  increase  in  membership  of  the  union 
and  the  number  of  establishments  w^hich  have  adopted  the  label.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  movement  to  take  advantage  of  the  growth 
of  the  union  to  improve  the  condition  of  members  as  regards  wages 
and  otherwise.     The  label  contract  is  given  in  full  herewith. 

UNION  STAMP  CONTRACT. 

Agreement  entered  Into  this  —  day  of ,  190 — ,  by  and  between ,  shoe 

manufacturer  of ,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Employer,  and  the  Boot  and 

Shoe  Workers'  Union,  with  headquarters  at  434  Albany  Building,  Boston, 
Mass.,  hereinafter  known  as  the  Union,  witnesseth : 

First.  The  Union  agrees  to  furnish  its  Union  stamp  to  tlie  Employer  free  of 
charge,  to  make  no  additional  price  for  the  use  of  the  stamp,  to  make  no  dis- 
crimination between  tiie  Employer  and  other  firms,  persons,  or  corporations  who 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Union  for  the  use  of  the  Union  stamp, 
and  to  make  all  reasonable  effort  to  advertise  the  Union  stamp,  and  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  Union  stami)ed  products  of  the  Employer  in  common  with  other 
Employers  using  the  TTnion  stamp. 

Second.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  valuable  privileges,  the  Employer 
agrees  to  hire  as  shoe  workers  only  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  in  good  standing,  and  further  agi-ees  not  to  retain  any  shoe  worker  In 

a  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XVII,  page  56;  Boot  and  Shoe 
Worker,  October,  1900,  pages  5  to  7. 
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his  employment  after  receiving  notice  from  the  Union  that  such  shoe  worker  is 
objectionable  to  the  Union,  either  on  account  of  being  In  arrears  for  dues,  or 
disobedience  of  union  rules  or  laws,  or  from  any  other  cause. 

Third.  The  Employer  agrees  that  he  will  not  cause  or  allow  the  Union  stamp 
to  be  placed  on  any  goods  not  made  In  the  factoi-y  for  which  the  use  of  the 
Union  stamp  was  granted. 

Fourth.  It  Is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Union  will  not  cause  or  sanction  any 
strike,  and  that  the  Employer  will  not  lock  out  his  employees  while  this  agree- 
ment is  in  force. 

All  questions  of  wages  or  conditions  of  labor  which  can  not  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 
The  decision  of  this  l)oard  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  Employer,  the 
Union,  and  the  employees. 

Fifth.  The  Union  agrees  to  assist  the  Emi)loyer  in  procuring  competent  shoe 
workers  to  fill  the  places  of  any  employees  who  refuse  to  abide  by  section 
fourth  of  this  agreement,  or  who  may  withdraw  or  be  expelled  from  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Sixth.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  Union  collectors  In  the  factory  shall 
not  be  hindered  or  obstructed  In  collecting  the  dues  of  members  working  in  the 
factory. 

Seventh.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  general  president,  or  his  deputy  ui)on 
his  written  order,  may  visit  the  employees  in  the  factory  at  any  time. 

BMghth.  The  Employer  agrees  that  the  Union  Is  the  lawful  owner  of  the 
stamp  (the  Union  stamp). 

Ninth.  The  Union  agi'ees  that  no  person  except  the  general  president,  or  his 
deputy  upon  his  written  order,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  or  receive  the 
Union  stamp  from  the  Employer. 

Tenth.  Should  the  Employer  violate  this  agreement,  he  agrees  to  surrender 
the  Union  stamp  or  stamps  in  his  pos.sesslon  to  the  general  president,  or  his  dep- 
uty upon  his  written  order,  and  that  the  said  general  president  or  his  deputy 
may  take  said  stamp  or  stamps,  wherever  they  may  be,  without  being  liable  for 
damages  or  otherwise. 

Eleventh.  In  case  the  said  Employer  shall  for  any  cause  fail  to  deliver  the 
said  stamp  or  stami)S  to  tlie  general  president  or  his  deputy,  as  provided  In  this 
agreement,  the  Employer  shall  be  liable  to  the  general  president  In  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  ($200)  dollars,  as  liquidated  damages,  to  be  recovered  by  the  gen- 
eral president  In  an  action  of  contract  brought  In  the  name  of  the  general  pres- 
ident for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  against  the  Employer. 

Twelfth.   This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  until  .    Should  either 

I>arty  desire  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  this  agreement.  It  shall  give  written 
notice  thereof  to  the  other  party  three  months  before  expiration  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  If  the  parties  fall  to  give  such  notice  the  agreement  shall  continue  in 
force  for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year  until  such  notice  Is  given. 

Thirteenth.  In  case  the  Employer  shall  cease  to  do  business,  or  shall  transfer 
Its  business,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation,  this 
agreement  shall  be  ended  and  the  stamp  or  stamps  shall  be  returned  to  the  gen- 
eral president  forthwith  without  demand  from  the  Union,  when  a  new  agree- 
ment of  similar  tenor  as  this  may  be  entered  into. 

Signed  by ,  for  the  Employer. 

by ,  for  the  Union. 

[SKAL.] 
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At  a  legal  meeting  of  Local 
tract  was  approved. 
(Signed) 


No. 


held  this 


-,  the  foregoing  oon- 


[LOCAL  8BAL.] 

Local  Union  — 


-,  Preaideni, 
-,  Secretary* 


No.. 


No  change  in  the  above  printed  contract  will  be  recognized  unless 
agreed  to  and  countersigned  by  the  general  president  of  the  Boot.and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union. 

Evidence  of  the  revolution  worked  in  the  shoo  industry  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  Vol.  I,  pages  28  and  29,  which 
^ows  that  in  the  making  of  100  pairs  of  men's  medium-grade  shoes 
under  the  old  hand  method  one  workman  required  1,831  hours  and  40 
minutes  in  1863,  while  under  the  machine  method,  at  the  stage  which 
it  had  reached  in  the  year  1895,  371  workmen  required  in  the  aggre- 
gate 234  hours  and  36.8  minutes.  The  saving  of  time  on  this  class  of 
production  is,  therefore,  87  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  output  per 
workman  in  1895  was  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1863 
under  the  old  methods.  The  number  of  operations  described  in  the 
report  under  the  machine  process  is  173. 

COMPAEISON  OF  OUTPUT. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  two  establishments  of  equal 
size  and  efficiency  of  machinery  were  investigated  and  the  data 
obtained  have  been  tabulated  in  the  accompanying  table.  One  is  a 
union  establishment  employing  1,347  males  and  406  females,  the  other 
a  nonunion  establishment  employing  1,547  males  and  400  females. 
The  table  contains  all  of  the  material  facts  bearing  upon  restriction. 

EMPLOYEES,  EABNINGB.  PRODUCTION,  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  AND  TIME  OCOU- 
PI8D  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  IN  A  UNION  AND  IN  A 
NONUNION  FACrORT,  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDINQ  OCTOBER  11,  1908. 

[Unit-^Goodyear  welt,  bal.  shoe  with  tip,  single  sole.    Retails  at  $8.60  per  pair.] 
UNION  FACTORY. 


Nnmber 
employed. 

Namber  of  pairs  in  nroo- 
ess  and  completed. 

Oper- 
ations 
on  one 
pair. 

Amonnt 

rollfor 
the  week. 

Eamingsper 
week. 

Department. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total 

per 

week. 

Per  week 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Per  day 
per  em- 
ployee. 

^.s:- 

Low- 
est. 

Catting  room,  npper 
stock  and  trimmlnsB. 

Catting  room,   sole 
stock  and  skiving 

Fitting  and  stit<;Hlng 
room _ -. 

289 

148 
101 

880 

141 
96 

6 

15 

851 



48,686 

46,568 

46,666 

46,666 
46,566 
46,666 

19a  8448 

286.6810 

108.0821 

75.1066 
890.2568 
860.1208 

81.8074 

47.6136 

17.1704 

12.6178 
65.0438 
68.3534 

7 
17 
81 

27 

7 
8 

$8,250.66 

2,142.06 

6.770.87 

11,048.88 
2,13».»7 
1,089.98 

$21.00 

81.00 

20.00 

84.00 
21.00 
18.00 

$U.0O 
10.00 
7.00 

Gang  or  bottoming 
rooms 

9.00 

Dressing  rooms 

12.00 
12.00 

Total 

1,347 

408 '48,606 

26.6686 

i,4m 

97 

26.000.20 

28.60 

10.16 
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EMPLOYEES,  BARNIN3S.  PRODUCTION,  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  AND  TIBIB  OCCU- 
PIED IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Concluded. 

UNION  FACTOBY-Ooncladed. 


Average  earnings. 

Labor 
costj)er 

Royalty 
costi>er 

Time 
on  total 
pairs 
made 
per 
week 
(hours). 

Total  time  on 
100  pairs. 

Hours 

Department. 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sec. 

per 
week. 

Cntting  room,  up- 
per stock  and 
trimming**  r      

$13.8688 

13.1414 

12.7668 

17.8208 
16.1728 
12.7818 

$2.2266 

2.1902 

2.18n 

2.9701 
2.6288 
2.1808 

$0.2474 

.2484 

.2364 

.8300 
.2810 
.2367 

$0.066998 

.046000 

.123018 

.237274 
.045044 
.086507 

13,176 

8,808 

24,408 

83,480 
7614 
7,182 

28 

18 

68 

71 
16 
16 

17 

54 

84 

68 
81 
26 

43 

8 

67 

68 

4 
24 

64 

Gutting  TWtm.  sole 
stock  and  skiving. 

Fitting  and  stitch- 
ing room 

Gang  or  bottoming 
TTM^inff    .       -  _ 

64 

64 

a  $0.0475 

54 

Finishing  rooms .... 
Dressing  rooms 

64 

54 

Total 

14.8661 

2.4777 

.2753 

.550640 

a.  0475 

94,662 

208 

17 

8 

54 

aGoodyear  welter,  $0.08;  Goodyear  stitcher,  $0.08;  ideal  laster,  $0,006;  lightning  heeler,  $0.0026. 

NONUNION  FACTORY. 


Number 
employed. 

Number  of  iMtirs  in  proc- 
ess and  completed. 

Oper- 
itions 
mone 
pair. 

Amount 

rollfor 
the  week. 

Eaminssper 

Department. 

Mfdee 

Fe- 

'males. 

Total 

per 

week. 

Per  week 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Per  day* 
per  em- 
ployee. 

HJg.. 

Low- 
est. 

Cutting  room,  u^per 
stock  and  trimmmgs. 

Cutting   room,  sole 
stock  and  skiving  — 

Fitting  and  stitching 
rooms        ^  r ,  -  - 

806 

176 

117 

807 
132 
110 

10 
85 
800 

i" 

62 

46,800 

46,800 

46,800 

46,800 
48,800 
46,800 

817.6744 

282.8868 

100.8608 

57.9926 
844.1176 

86.8791 

88.8060 

18.8099 

9.6664 
67.8689 
48.1481 

7 
17 
81 

27 

7 
8 

$2,686.06 

8,780.41 

5,111.18 

11,687.06 
1,645.64 
8,  on.  71 

$24.00 

21.60 

18.00 

81.70 
20.20 
18.76 

$7.00 
8.86 
4.60 

Gang  or  bottoming 

8.00 

TPi-niRVii-nor  i*nomn 

10.00 

DrfKwing rooms   .-...r. 

U.60 

Total 

1,547 

400 

46,800 

84.0870 

4.0062 

07 

26.778.06 

88.86 

8.82 

Average  earnings. 

Labor 

cost  per 

pair. 

Royalty 
cost  per 

Time 

on  total 

pairs 

made 

week 
(hours). 

Total  time  on 
100  pairs. 

Department 

Per 
week. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Hrs. 

Min. 

Sec. 

week. 

C5utting  room,  up- 
per stock  and 

$12.2007 

ia6844 

11.9061 

14.8682 
12.1008 
12.8864 

r8.0486 

8.2667 

1.9907 

2.8880 
2.0167 
2.1976 

$0.8871 
.2606 

.8660 
.8241 
.8376 

$0.066886 

.068128 

.109813 

.847587 
.086163 
.044896 

11,610 

10,864 

83,004 

43,578 
7,844 
8,748 

84 

83 
49 

03 

15 
18 

48 

U 

9 

6 
41 
41 

88 
88 
15 

65 

88 
88 

64 

Cutting  room,  sole 
stock  and  skiving . 

64 

Fitting  and  stitch- 
ing rooms 

Gang  or  bottoming 
rooms 

54 

o  $0.0475 

54 

Dressing  rooms 

54 

54 

Total 

18.2800 

8.8006 

.8468 

.660613 

a.  0475 

105,138 

224 

n» 

14 

54 

1 

aGoodyear  welter,  $0.08;  Goodyear  stitcher,  $0.02;  ideal  laster,  $0,005;  lightning  heeler,  $0.0025. 

In  the  table  it  is  shown  that  in  the  union  establishment  the  aggre- 
gate time  required  on  100  pairs  of  shoes  is  203  hours,  17  minutes,  and 
H.  Doc.  734,  68-2 38 
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8  seconds,  and  the  aggregate  time  in  the  nonunion  establishment  is 
224  hours,  39  minutes,  and  14  seconds.  This  is  a  difference  of  21 
hours,  22  minutes,  and  6  seconds,  or  9^  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  union 
establishment  in  time  required. 

When  the  different  departments  are  compared  it  is  seen  that  in  the 
cutting  of  the  upper  stock  and  trimmings  the  time  occupied  in  the 
union  establishment  is  28  hours,  17  minutes,  and  43  seconds,  while  in 
the  nonunion  establishment  it  is  24  hours,  48  minutes,  and  28  seconds, 
a  difference  of  3  hours,  29  minutes,  and  15  seconds,  or  14  per  cent 
against  the  union  establishment.  This  is  the  only  department  of  the 
establishment  in  which  anything  in  the  nature  of  restriction  exists. 
In  three  of  the  other  departments,  namely,  the  cutting  room  (sole 
stock  and  skiving),  the  gang  or  bottoming  room,  and  the  dressing 
room,  it  is  seen  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  union  establishment  is 
less  than  that  in  the  nonunion  establishment:  while  in  the  two  other 
departments,  namely,  the  fitting  and  stitching  room  and  the  finishing 
rooms,  the  time  occupied  in  the  nonunion  establishment  is  less  than 
that  occupied  in  the  union  establishment. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  restrictions  as  exist  are  solely  in  the 
department  where  no  machinery  is  used,  and  that  5  of  the  6  depart- 
ments (which  have  machinery)  are  absolutely  free  from  restrictions, 
either  in  the  union  or  nonunion  establishments.  The  output  in  these 
departments  depends  solely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  management, 
and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  union.  Even  in  the 
cutting  room  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  cutting  of  trimmings,  the 
restriction  or  regulation  being  solely  in  the  cutting  of  vamps,  quar- 
ters, and  tips;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  cutting  of  the  most  expensive 
stock  used  in  the  structure  of  the  shoe.  Though  not  a  union  re- 
quirement this  regulation  is  mutually  satisfactory  and  is  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  the  employer,  the  effect  being  to  utilize  all  the  stock 
and  prevent  the  useless  waste  which  other  conditions  would  render 
more  costly. 

The  number  of  cutters  of  uppers  in  the  union  establishment  is  102, 
or  42  per  cent  of  the  number  of  employees  in  that  department,  but 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  establish- 
ment. The  number  of  cutters  in  the  nonunion  establishment  is  90, 
which  is  42  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  department,  and  4.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  establishment.  It  thus 
appears  that  in  the  nonunion  establishment  a  smaller  proportion  of 
cutters  is  required  to  furnish  upper  stock  for  the  other  departments, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  restrictions  in  the  industry  is 
also  shown  to  be  confined  to  the  small  proportion  of  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  employees.  The  upper-stock  cutters  are  all  men 
and  their  remuneration  is  the  highest  for  the  industry,  excepting  that 
of  the  lasters  and  operators  in  the  gang  or  bottoming  rooms.    In 
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the  nonunion  establishment  the  wages  of  cutters  range  from  $13  for 
l)eginners  to  $24  for  the  most  skilled  workman.  In  the  union  estab- 
lishment the  minimum  is  $15  and  the  highest  wages  paid  are  $21.  {^) 
The  union  minimimi  of  $15  is  fixed  in  the  agreement  between  the  boot 
and  shoe  workers  and  the  managers  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
excess  above  $15  is  paid  by  agreement  with  individual  cutters.  It  is 
based  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  work  and  not  quantity  of  output, 
quality  being  the  economy  of  the  cutter  in  applying  the  patterns  and 
utilizing  the  material.  While  the  union  fixes  the  minimum  at  $15, 
it  does  not  prescribe  a  maximum,  so  that  in  this  case  the  employer  is 
paying  as  high  as  $6  above  the  minimum.  In  the  nonunion  establish- 
ment the  range  of  wages  is  based  on  capacity,  including  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  output,  an  individual  bargain  being  made  with  each 
cutter. 

One  custom  which  causes  a  slight  difference  between  the  output  of 
the  union  and  that  of  the  nonunion  establishment  specially  investi- 
gated is  that  in  the  union  establishment  the  different  patterns  required 
for  the  different  styles  of  shoes  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  cutters 
at  the  same  time,  while  in  the  nonunion  establishment  there  is  a 
specialization  on  one  class  of  work  for  each  cutter.  This  would,  in 
a  slight  degree,  increase  the  output  of  the  nonunion  cutters  as  com- 
pared with  the  union  cutters. 

The  average  number  of  pairs  of  uppers  cut  per  day  by  union  work- 
men is  76.09,  while  the  average  number  cut  by  the  nonunion  workmen 
is  86.67,  showing  an  output  nearly  14  per  cent  greater  for  the  non- 
union workmen.  The  hours  per  day  in  both  establishments  are  the 
same.  The  average  wages  per  day  in  the  cutting  room  are  $2.23  in 
the  union  establishment  and  $2.04  in  the  nonunion  establishment, 
and  at  these  wages  and  rate  of  output  the  consequent  cost  of  labor  in 
the  cutting  room  for  uppers  and  trimmings  to  each  pair  of  shoes  in 
the  union  establishment  is,  practically,  7  cents,  and  in  the  nonuniop 
establishment  it  is  a  little  over  5.0  cents.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  labor  cost  for  all  departments  of  the  union  establishment  is 
55.964  cents,  whereas  in  the  nonunion  establishment  it  is  55.0813  cents, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  extra  cost  in  the  cutting  department  of 
the  union  establishment  is  partly  compensated  by  the  lower  cost  in 
the  other  departments. 

Outside  of  the  cutting  rooms  practically  all  the  work  done  by  the 
union  and  the  nonunion  establishments  is  piecework.  The  piece  rates 
in  both  classes  of  establishments  are  practically  identical.  As  already 
stated,  there  are  no  restrictions  outside  of  the  cutting  room  in  either 
the  union  or  the  nonunion  establishments. 

a  The  table  shows  the  lowest  wages  paid  in  this  department  to  be  $11  in  the 
onion  and  $7  in  the  nonunion  establishment,  but  these  are  not  upper-stock  cut- 
ters' wages. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
GLASS  INBUSTEIES. 
WINDOW  GLASS. 

The  conditions  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  have  peculiar 
features  not  found  in  any  other  industry  investigated  for  this  report. 
It  is  the  only  industry  where  the  worlmien,  through  their  organiza- 
tion, have  attempted  to  join  with  the  employers  to  regulate  the  total 
output  of  the  industry  according  to  the  varying  states  of  the  market. 
By  reason  of  thus  entering  the  province  of  the  manufacturer  the  his- 
tory of  the  restrictions  on  output  in  this  industry  is  a  history  of  the 
alliances  of  various  associations  of  employers  with  associations  of 
workmen.  More  than  this,  the  associated  jobbers  and  wholesale 
dealers  have  become  parties  to  the  agreements,  and  the  regulation  of 
output  has  been  temporarily  determined  by  the  joint  action  of  skilled 
workmen,  manufacturers,  and  jobbers.  The  varied  interests,  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  changing  market  conditions  have  caused  kaleido- 
scopic changes  in  these  arrangements,  and  at  the  present  time  (March, 
1904)  alliances  are  broken  and  the  output  is  unregulated  as  far  as 
joint  action  of  the  three  interests  is  concerned.  But  for  more  than 
20  years  some  form  of  regulation,  alternating  with  unrestricted 
competition,  has  been  going  on. 

It  is  firmly  believed  by  all  parties  in  the  trade  that  the  peculiar 
nature  and  situation  of  the  industry  made  regulation  and  restriction 
of  output  necessary.  They  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
market  for  window  glass  is  wholly  inexpansive  or  inelastic.  That  is, 
consumers  can  not  h^  induced,  by  even  the  most  extreme  concessions 
in  prices,  to  take  a  larger  stock  than  they  will  take  when  prices  are 
held  up.  This  is  because  the  market  is  almost  wholly  that  furnished 
by  the  building  trades,  and  the  amount  of  window  glass  that  will  be 
purchased  depends  on  the  amount  of  building  conntruction  that  is 
going  on.  The  cost  of  the  window  glass  for  a  building  can  scarcely 
exceed  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  and 
an  extreme  change  in  the  price  of  so  small  an  item  has  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  amount  of  construction.  A  concession  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  price  of  window  glass  will  not  stimulate  owners  to  construct 
more  buildings,  neither  will  a  doubling  of  the  price  restrain  them. 
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Retail  dealers  and  local  builders  can  not  be  temped  to  lay  in  a  stock 
at  low  prices  in  anticipation  of  a  rise,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  much  or  what  sizes  they  will  want.  The  building  industry  is 
itself  largely  speculative,  and  therefore  subject  to  extreme  fluctu- 
ations. The  annual  demand  for  window  glass  in  recent  years  has 
fluctuated  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  boxes,  irrespective  of  prices,  so 
the  jobbers  and  manufacturers  say.  Now,  the  manufacturing  capac- 
ity of  the  country,  amounting  to  4,000  pots,  is  enough  to  supply  tliis 
demand  in  3  or  4  months.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  on  membership 
and  apprenticeship  imposed  by  the  organizations,  there  are  only 
about  2,500  window -glass  blowers  in  the  country,  so  that  1,500  pots  are 
idle  on  that  account.  Yet  this  number  of  blowers  is  enough  to  supply 
the  country's  demand  in  4  to  6  months,  their  output  being  about 
1,000,000  boxes  a  month  when  they  are  all  at  work.  Altogether  the 
consequence  is  that  while  the  factories  are  working,  the  output  is 
beyond  the  current  demand  for  building,  and  the  stock  is  piling  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  imless  they  can  get  the  jobbers  to 
help  them  carry  it.  In  either  case  the  carrying  charges  are  heavy, 
and  the  weaker  manufacturers,  if  they  are  compelled  to  sell,  must 
do  so  at  a  destructive  sacrifice,  the  jobbers  not  being  willing  to  take 
their  product  when  the  consumers  are  not  ready  to  buy.  Price  cut- 
ting at  such  times  becomes  utterly  reckless,  and,  frequently,  the 
weaker  producers  go  to  the  wall.  Frequent  repetition  of  these 
experiences  have  firmly  convinced  the  trade,  all  the  way  from  work- 
man to  jobber,  that  restriction,  or  what  they  call  regulation,  of  out- 
put is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all.  In  general  this  regulation 
has  been  brought  about  in  three  ways,  namely,  by  limiting  the  maxi- 
mum output  per  week  of  each  blower,  by  limiting  the  number  of 
blowers,  so  that  there  are  not  enough  to  operate  all  of  the  pots  and 
pot  capacity,  and  by  alliances  of  the  unions  with  leading  manufac- 
turers to  force  a  shut  down  of  the  independent  manufacturers  when 
stocks  accumulate. 

The  window  glass  workers'  organization  began  its  restrictive  poli- 
cies in  1879,.  instituting  the  July  and  August  shut  downs.  In  the 
spring  of  1879  the  union  passed  the  law  restricting  the  output  of 
workmen  while  at  work,  this  restriction  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1879.  Curiously  enough,  this  was  the  first  year  of  wage  agreements 
with  the  employers ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  restrictions  grew  out  of 
the  demoralized  conditions  of  trade.  The  manufacturers  had  failed 
to  prevent  destructive  competition,  and  as  a  solution  of  troubles  oc- 
curring in  1877,  the  union  undertook  to  unify  conditions  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  fixing  the  nmning  time  of  all  plants  alike,  settling  an  equal 
amount  of  output  per  blower,  and  hence  per  pot  capacity,  for  each ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  it  gave  a  differential  to  the  localities  where 
coal  was  most  expensive,  so  as  to  even  up  conditions  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible.  Prior  to  1879  the  length  of  lire  had  been  a  go-as  you-please,  and 
so  had  the  output  of  the  workmen.  There  was  a  summer  vacation 
tradition  in  the  industry,  and  few  houses  attempted  to  run  without  a 
stop.  These  stops  varied  in  length  and  occurred  sometimes  in  winter, 
when  the  men  could  work  best,  and  then  the  plant  would  run  during 
the  summer,  when  the  work  was  hardest  on  the  blowers.  The  union 
set  the  limit  at  10  months  of  work,  and  required  all  plants  to  close 
from  June  30  to  September  1.  A  few  of  the  larger  plants  objected 
to  this,  but  it  was  accepted  without  strike.  This  was  changed  later 
to  read:  "  From  June  16  to  September  15;  "  and  in  recent  years  the 
length  of  fire  is  fixed  annually  and  made  part  of  the  wage-scale 
agreement. 

At  the  outset  of  restriction  (1879)  the  summer  "  shut  down  "  was 
made  a  constitutional  provision  by  the  union  and  was  intended  to 
make  a  uniform  working  period  for  the  men  and  factories,  and  inci- 
dentally to  limit  production.  In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to 
dose  down  each  year  for  needed  repairs  and  changes.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  pot  furnaces,  and  all  were  pot  furnaces  in  those  days. 
July  and  August  are  especially  disagreeable  months  for  the  working 
glass  blower,  and  since  shut  downs  were  necessary  it  was  decided 
that  they  must  occur  and  all  repairs  be  made  during  these  months. 
With  the  increase  in  productive  capacity  in  the  United  States  the  shut 
down  became  more  and  more  a  means  to  reduce  the  general  output. 
The  fire  of  1885  was  the  last  10-months'  fire  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  constitutional  provision  was  changed  to  read :  "  Blowers 
or  gatherers  shall  not  work  from  June  15  to  September  15,"  thus 
shortening  the  fire  to  9  months.  With  the  opening  of  the  gas  fields 
and  the  increase  in  furnaces,  and  especially  with  the  organization  of 
manufacturers  into  associations,  came  the  further  shortening  of  the 
fire. 

There  are  four  trades  in  the  window  glass  workers'  organization 
which,  prior  to  1880,  were  organized  in  separate  trade  unions  with 
unrelated  sections  known  as  east  and  west.  In  1880  these  unions 
were  consolidated  in  one  organization.  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  this  organization  remains  to  the  present  time  as  the 
only  strong  union  among  glass  workers  that  has  retained  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  Knights  and  has  refused  to  go  over  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  four  trades  referred  to  are  the  blowers, 
gatherers,  flatteners,  and  cutters.  The  gatherer  takes  the  molten 
glass  from  the  pot  or  tank;  the  blower  shapes  it  in  long  "  rollers;  " 
the  flattener  smooths  out  the  sheet  in  a  hot  oven  after  the  snapper 
has  cut  off  the  ends  to  form  a  cylinder  and  has  slit  it  down  the  side, 
and  the  cutter  cuts  it  into  commercial  sizes. 

On  the  side  of  the  manufactureis  the  leading  combinations  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  the  American  Glass  C!ompany,  organized  in  1896 
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and  reorganized  as  the  American  Window  Glass  Company  in  1899. 
This  corporation  was  a  consolidation  of  the  more  prominent  survivors 
of  the  preceding  period  of  price  war.  As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of 
men  the  company  entered  into  a  contract  with  Local  Assembly  300 
by  which  a  block  of  stock,  whose  par  value  was  $500,000,  was  placed 
in  trust  for  the  union,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  accruing  dividends,  and 
the  union  was  to  have  representation  upon  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation.  The  whole  transaction  was  conditioned  upon  Local 
Assembly  300  furnishing  this  corporation  an  adequate  number  of 
skilled  men  to  run  its  plants  to  their  full  capacity  during  the  "  length 
of  fire  "  agreed  upon  each  year.  The  Assembly  accepted  the  stock 
and  elected  its  president,  Mr.  Simon  Burns,  as  its  representative  on 
the  board  of  directors.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  this  arrangement 
disrupted  the  union  and  caused  the  formation  of  another  organiza- 
tion, which  at  first  contested  for  the  right  to  the  title  Local  Assembly 
300,  Knights  of  Labor,  but,  being  defeated  in  this  contention,  took 
the  name  of  "Window  Glass  Workers'  Association  of  America." 
This  organization  inmiediately  advocated  longer  fires  and  a  fair  show 
for  the  independent  manufacturers.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  split  in 
Local  Assembly  300  the  independents  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
large  proportion  of  their  workmen.  As  it  was,  their  plants  were 
manned  by  the  new  organization,  and  at  a  later  date  Local  Assembly 
800,  being  unable  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  contract,  forfeited  its  block 
of  stock  and  its  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  independents  being  able  to  continue  in  business,  a  bitter  war  of 
price  cutting  was  kept  up.  Jobbers  took  more  glass  than  consumers 
could  handle,  and  their  business  also  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  job- 
bers were  organized  in  an  association  which  was  closely  affiliated 
with  the  American  Company,  and,  indeed,  was  created  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  that  corporation.  The  independents,  thus  threatened  with  a 
loss  of  their  workmen  on  the  one  hand  and  a  loss  of  their  markets 
on  the  other,  and  fighting  between  themselves,  were  forced  to  unite 
in  a  pool  to  protect  themselves.  This  they  did  in  December,  1900, 
and  then  the  American  Company,  "  realizing  the  folly  of  senseless 
competition,  joined  with  them  in  a  share-and-share-alilce  agreement." 

The  Independent  Glass  Company  was  not  a  manufacturing  corpo- 
ration, but  a  selling  agency,  designed  to  regulate  the  output  of  its 
members.  Each  firm  subscribed  for  as  many  shares  of  $300  each  as 
its  pot  capacity,  which  thereupon  became  a  pledge  or  forfeit,  binding 
the  firm  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  entire 
product  of  each  firm  was  turned  over  to  the  company  and  paid  for 
at  a  rate  agreed  upon.  It  then  became  the  proparty  of  the  company, 
to  be  sold,  marketed,  and  handled  with  the  product  of  the  other 
firms.  Each  firm  retained  the  management  of  its  plant  as  before, 
except  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  parent  company  had  author- 
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ity  to  designate,  by  a  majority  vote,  the  time  for  starting  in  the 
fall  and  shutting  down  in  the  summer,  thus  regulating  the  output 
for  all.  The  board  of  directors  was  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  firm.  This  form  of  organization  to  control  output  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  Glass  Company,  which  had  preceded 
the  American  Window  Glass  Company.  It  was  to  expire  by  limita- 
tion in  January,  1903. 

These  two  combinations  of  manufacturers  controlled  about  90  p^ 
cent  of  the  window  glass  capacity  of  the  country. 

The  workmen  were  also  divided  into  two  camps,  like  the  manufac- 
turers— operating,  respectively,  the  plants  of  each  combine.  Local 
Assembly  800,  Knights  of  Labor  (hereafter  called  the  old  organiza- 
tion), manned  the  plants  of  the  American  Company,  with  a  contract 
to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  workmen,  while  the 
Window  Glass  Workers'  Association  (hereafter  called  the  new 
organization)  manned  a]l  but  three  of  the  plants  of  the  Independent 
Company.  The  American  Company  had  an  agreement  with  the  old 
organization  for  a  7  months'  fire  ending  April  15, 1901. 

The  jobbers  were  organized  as  the  National  Wholesale  Glass  Job- 
bers' Association,  with  a  New  Jersey  charter,  the  organization  includ- 
ing every  important  jobber  in  the  country.  Each  jobber  took  stock 
in  the  association  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,  and  the  board  of  directors 
had  authority,  in  case  a  jobber  violated  the  rules  regarding  prices,  to 
call  for  his  stock,  refund  his  money,  and  thus  drop  him  from  the  organ- 
ization. The  association  employed  a  president,  on  a  salary,  to  attend 
to  the  purchase  and  apportionment  of  glass.  There  were  two  com- 
mittees, a  western  and  an  eastern,  acting  with  the  president.  The 
object  of  the  jobbers'  association  was  to  make  their  purchases  in  a 
lump  from  the  manufacturers  and  then  apportion  the  boxes  among 
themselves.  The  first  purchase  was  750,000  boxes,  in  January,  1901, 
at  a  price  30  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  preceding  unregulated  sales, 
and  this  was  furnished  by  the  two  companies  of  manufacturers  in  a 
proportion  agreed  upon  between  themselves.  The  second  purchase 
was  made  in  March,  when  1,000,000  boxes  were  taken  at  a  further 
advance  of  25  per  cent.  The  jobbers'  association  became  practically 
the  sole  selling  and  distributing  agent  of  the  two  combines.  A  job- 
ber not  a  member  of  the  association,  or  expelled  from  it,  could  nomi- 
nally purchase  glass  from  the  combines,  but  he  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  small  purchaser  at  higher  prices,  which  practically  shut 
him  out  of  business.  Such  jobbers  could  look  only  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  outside  the  combines,  and  these  were  not  then 
in  a  position  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  glass. 

But  new  conditions  rapidly  developed.  The  increase  in  prices  was 
a  strong  motive  to  outsiders  to  build  new  factories,  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  fire  alarmed  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  responsible 
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workmen.  The  latter  went  in  considerable  numbers  into  a  new 
movement  which  had  heretofore  been  experimented  upon  in  a  few 
cases  successfully,  namely,  the  building  of  cooperative  factories.  The 
workmen  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  secured  a  loan  of  the 
balance,  and  elected  one  of  their  number  manager.  As  the  cost  of 
a  12-pot  furnace — ^the  usual  size — is  but  a  moderate  figure,  this  form 
of  independent  action  extended,  until  at  the  present  time  (1904)  there 
are  43  cooperative  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  Middle  West 
Other  outsiders  started  up,  and  in  January,  1902,  the  American  and 
Independent  Companies  were  operating  but  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  pots  in  actual  operation. 

The  cooperatives  were  opposed  to  an  early  stop,  but  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  1901  by  which  practically  all  of  the  factories 
were  shut  down  in  May.  It  was  found  that  both  the  jobbers  and  the 
manufacturers  could  not  dispose  of  their  stocks,  and  an  agreement 
was  made  with  the  unions  to  advance  wages  10  per  cent  if  they  would 
close  three- fourths  of  the  outsiders  in  May.  The  cooperatives  were 
placated  by  a  contract  to  purchase  their  product  for  the  next  year, 
and  were  paid  $250  per  pot  as  a  bonus  in  lieu  of  the  profits  they 
expected  to  make  by  running  to  the  end  of  June.  This  agreement 
was  carried  out,  and  by  the  1st  of  June,  a  month  earlier  than  the  regu- 
lar close,  not  only  had  the  combines  shut  down,  but  the  unions  had 
withdrawn  their  men  from  practically  all  of  the  outside  factories, 
notwithstanding  in  the  wage  scale  they  had  agreed  to  work  until  the 
end  of  June. 

The  wage  scales  agreed  upon  at  this  time  for  the  fire  of  1901-2, 
besides  the  10  per  cent  advance,  provided  for  an  8  months'  fire,  begin- 
ning September  15  and  running  to  May  15.  Before  the  date  for 
starting,  it  became  evident  that  consumers  were  not  buying'  sufficient 
glass  to  warrant  a  start  on  the  date  arranged  upon,  and  the  two 
combines  decided  to  postpone  it  to  November  1.  The  American  paid 
its  men  one-half  "  market  money  "  to  hold  them  till  that  time,  and 
the  cooperatives  were  persuaded  to  postpone  starting  till  October  15. 
A  small  number  of  factories  and  workmen  could  not  be  restrained 
from  starting  the  last  week  of  September.  ^ 

During  the  course  of  this  season's  fire  the  Independent  Company, 
which  was  manned  by  the  new  organization  whose  men  had  declared 
for  longer  fires,  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the  restrictive  agree- 
ment. There  followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  industrial 
battles.  The  American  Company  joined  forces  with  the  cooperative 
factories,  which  had  now  in  their  turn  organized  a  selling  agency 
called  the  Federation  Window  Glass  Company,  which  was  designed 
to  regulate  output  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  by  the 
Independent  Company.  These  cooperative  factories  were  manned 
by  members  of  the  old  organization  (L.  A.  300).    This  year  it  was 
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agreed  to  shut  down  the  factories  manned  by  the  old  organization 
on  May  24,  the  consideration  being  another  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  wage  scale  for  the  year  1902-3.  The  old  organization  fulfilled 
its  part  and  shut  down  the  majority  of  the  outsiders  as  well  as  three 
factories  belonging  to  the  Independent  Company.  The  new  organi- 
zation of  workmen  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  Independent 
Company  to  work  full  9  months,  but  did  not,  however,  secure  the  10 
per  cent  advance  granted  by  the  American  and  the  Federation  Com- 
panies. 

In  the  season  of  1902-3  a  still  greater  surplus  stock  of  glass  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  companies  and  jobbers.  An  early  closing 
seemed  necessary  and,  while  the  agreement  of  Local  Assembly  300 
provided  that  the  blast  should  terminate  May  27,  1903,  the  three 
combines  shut  down  on  or  before  April  18,  and  the  old  organization 
adopted  a  resolution  inviting  or  ordering  others  to  do  the  same. 
The  superintendent  of  an  important  plant,  shortly  after  this  shut 
down,  in  reply  to  questions,  said : 

While  the  1902-3  agreement  was  to  run  to  May  27,  an  order  after- 
wards was  issued  by  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  oi  Labor,  to  close 
AprU  18.  The  American  Window  Glass  Company  closed  March  14, 
1903.  The  plants  of  the  other  manufacturers'  associations  employing 
Local  Assembly  300  members  ran  from  October  15  to  April  18,  as  per 
order  of  Local  Assembly  300,  except  that  some  preceptors,  denying 
the  right  of  the  executive  board  to  change  the  time  of  blast  after 
agreement  was  signed,  worked  till  May  27,  and  these  have  been  ruled 
out  of  Local  Assembly  300.  Whether  they  will  go  over  to  Denny 
[the  new  organization]  or  whether  it  will  be  patched  up,  I  do  not 
know.  Of  the  plants  in  the  Denny  organization  some  closed  April  18, 
in  sympathy  with  Local  Assembly  300^s  order,  and  some  did  not.  The 
April  18  order  was  the  result  or  a  conference  of  manufacturers  with 
the  executive  board  of  Local  Assembly  300,  and  thev  agreed  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the 
firms  to  maintain  prices  to  a  point  where  the  scale  of  wages  could  be 
paid,  to  shorten  the  fire.  The  trouble  is  there  are  about  800  pots  out- 
side all  associations,  and  the  market  is  being  maintained  for  them  as 
well  as  for  ourselves ;  but  they  will  not  start  or  close  with  tiie  rest  and 
are  producing  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  which  the  association 
members  tax  themselves  to  mamtain.  These  can  only  be  compelled 
to  be  fair  by  the  united  action  of  the  labor-union  men  they  employ. 

The  general  business  conditions  became  serious  during  the  year  1903 
and  the  conflict  between  the  two  labor  organizations,  after  a  temporary 
truce,  broke  out  afresh.  The  contention  turned  solely  on  the  question 
whether  the  unions  should  assist  the  manufacturers  in  restricting  out- 
put, the  old  organization  favoring  such  a  policy  and  the  new  one 
opposing  it.  Wage  scales  were  made  and  the  members  violated  them 
by  private  agreements.  The  scales  were  then  canceled  and  lower  ones 
accepted,  and  the  old  union  made  an  agreement  to  go  5  per  cent  below 
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the  wage  scale  of  the  new  organization  "  no  matter  how  low  they  go, 
said  reductions  to  take  effect  on  same  day  and  date  as  their  reduction." 
The  manufacturers  no  longer  maintain  their  agreements  and  are 
selling  directly  to  jobbers  as  best  they  can,  and  the  jobbers'  associa- 
tion has  suspended  activity  and  stopped  expenses. 

This  much  of  the  recent  history  of  the  window-glass  industry  has 
seemed  to  be  in  place  in  order  to  show  definitely  the  peculiar  policy 
of  the  union  for  the  time  being  in  going  beyond  the  ordinary  form  of 
restriction  on  output  and  joining  with  the  manufacturers  in  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  commercial  side  of  the  business.  As  already  stated, 
such  a  policy  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  industry.  In  this  case  it 
disrupted  the  union,  caused  many  of  its  best  members  to  venture  their 
savings  in  cooperative  experiments,  produced  an  oversupply  of  fac- 
tories, many  of  them  projected  for  speculative  purposes,  and  finally 
ended  in  reductions  of  wages  and  a  suicidal  wage-cutting  war,  exactly 
similar  to  the  price-cutting  war  of  the  manufacturers. 

•«THE  SMALL  BRACKETS." 

Akin  to  shortened  fire  is  the  "  small  bracket "  problem,  which  enters 
so  largely  into  the  question  of  importation  of  window  gla&s. 

Imported  glass  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the  smaller  sizes,  which  the 
American  blower  refuses  to  make.  The  piece  price  on  the  smaller 
(first  five)  brackets  is  considerably  lower  than  on  larger  sizes.  At 
wage  rates  under  the  bracket  adjustment  of  1902-3  a  blower  could 
make  $25  a  day  working  on  large  sizes,  double  strength,  while  the  same 
blower  could  not  make  to  exceed  $10  a  day  on  the  first  five  brackets; 
and  on  single  strength,  as  most  of  the  small  sized  glass  is,  the  earnings 
on  the  first  five  brackets  would  not  exceed  $5  or  $6  a  day  for  the  aver- 
age blower.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  union  is  that  cutters  shall  cut  the 
sheets  to  the  best  advantage  to  get  out  the  most  possible  lights  of  the 
largest  sizes.  This  rule  was  as  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  as 
to  the  men  when  small  lights  were  a  drug  on  the  market.  Mr.  John 
L.  Denny,  president  of  the  new  union,  when  interviewed  for  this 
report,  said : 

I  favor  such  an  adjustment  of  the  brackets  as  shall  make  it  an 
inducement  for  blowers  to  make  those  sizes  which  are  being  imported. 
In  fact  the  size  of  the  glass  imported  is  immaterial  to  the  issue.  We 
want  to  lengthen  the  fire,  adjust  the  brackets,  make  all  the  glass  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  and  shut  off  the  importation. 

At  that  time  (1902)  the  president  of  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights 
of  Labor  (the  old  organization),  said  that  the  glass  imported  was  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  which  the  American  blower  did  not  want  to  make, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  foreigners  should  not  be  allowed  to  make 
it.  "  These  European  glass  blowers  are  human  beings,  men  like  our- 
selves.   I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  live.    We  don't 
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want  them  here.  Then  why  not  let  them  have  a  chance  at  a  living 
where  they  are  by  letting  them  make  there  the  sizes  of  glass  we  do  not 
want  to  make?"  Subsequently  (1903)  the  same  oi&cial  said:  "The 
American  window-glass  blower  is  too  big  in  his  own  estimation  to 
make  small  glass.  It  is  against  his  pride.  If  the  rank  and  file  would 
listen  to  the  oi&cers  and  come  down  off  their  perch,  we  could  get  at 
this  small-glass  business  and  stop  importations."  An  official  of  the 
new  organization  said :  "  You  can  not  get  men  who  earn  $20  and  $26 
a  day  to  work  for  $5  or  $6.  They  would  rather  walk  the  streets. 
You  can  not  convince  them  that  it  is  better  to  work  a  month  or  six 
weeks  longer  at  this  lower  rate  and  make  up  this  small  glass  than  not 
to  work  at  all  for  that  length  of  time.  They  can  not  or  will  not  see  it 
that  way.  I  never  would  while  I  was  blowing,  and  while  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  tried  to  reason  it  out  or  justify  myself  in  it,  I  simply 
would  not  do  it.  Nothing  will  ever  be  accomplished  by  preaching  to 
the  men,  in  my  judgment  It  will  have  to  be  reached  some  other  way. 
The  brackets  will  have  to  be  revised."  One  of  the  terms  of  the  tem- 
porary truce  in  1903,  above  referred  to,  was  an  arrangement  designed 
to  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  product  of  these  smaller  sizes. 

BESTBICTIONS  ON  SPEED. 

The  specific  restrictions  on  speed  while  at  work  are: 

First.  Thirty  boxes  limit  on  double-strength  blower  and  48  boxes 
on  single  strength  per  week,  the  evening  up  to  be  done  once  a  month. 
(Sec.  20,  working  rules,  p.  619.)  For  any  excess  of  glass  produced 
the  firm  must  pay  the  full  rate,  but  the  price  goes  not  to  the  blower 
and  gatherer  who  produces  it  but  to  the  union.  (Sec.  21.)  Section 
55  of  the  working  rules  makes  it  doubly  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pro- 
duce the  4  weeks'  output  in  less  than  that  time  and  use  the  gain  as 
leisure,  since  the  firm  can  put  other  blowers  in  the  place  and  work  out 
the  glass  while  the  regular  blower  then  has  to  pay  into  the  union  the 
price  of  all  glass  so  produced.  That  is  to  say,  the  penalty  for  exceed- 
ing the  limit  attaches  alike  to  the  man  and  the  pot  or  working  place. 

Second.  The  prohibition  upon  blowing  more  than  9  rollers  per 
hour.  .  (Sec.  23.) 

Third.  No  flattener  is  allowed  to  flatten  for  more  than  4  pots. 

Fourth.  Cutters  may  not  cut  for  more  than  2^  pots,  blowers,  or 
places,  on  single  strength,  and  not  more  than  8  pots,  blowers,  or 
places,  on  double  strength. 

These  restrictions,  it  will  be  seen,  limited  not  only  the  product  of 
each  blower,  but  also  the  product  of  each  factory.  The  president  of 
Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  stated  that  the  limit  on  boxes 
had  been  placed  years  ago,  in  order  to  equalize  the  work,  both  as 
between  men  and  factories,  there  being  more  glass  capacity  than  the 
markets  could  use.    The  box  limit  helps  to  prevent  an  overproduction, 
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and  does  not  hurt  anybody.  He  stated  that  the  box  limit  was  no 
great  restriction  on  the  pot  furnace  any  way,  because  30  boxes  of 
double  or  48  boxes  of  single  strength  was  about  all  that  the  pot  will 
hold  of  melted  glass  in  a  week's  firing.  It  is  a  restriction,  he  said, 
on  the  tank  furnaces  where  the  blower  could  make  34  double  and  50 
single  strength,  but,  he  added,  '^  this  would  put  the  pot  furnaces  out 
of  business." 

A  pot  furnace,  it  may  be  explained,  is  one  where  the  glass  is  melted 
in  large  vats,  there  being  from  4  to  12  pots  to  a  furnace.  The  mix  (or 
ingredients)  is  melted  in  these  overnight  and  used  by  the  blowers  the 
next  day.  A  tank  furnace  is  one  where  a  deep,  oblong  tank,  made  of 
practically  the  same  material  as  the  pot,  can  be  kept  continuously 
filled  with  molten  glass.  This  enables  the  plant  to  work  day  and 
night,  and  the  tank  being  always  full  the  glass  is  always  up  level  with 
the  gatherer,  thus  making  it  possible  to  produce  a  somewhat  increased 
output  in  the  same  working  hours  without  increased  labor.  The 
tank  system  is  now  being  generally  introduced  in  all  branches  of  the 
glass  business.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  cooperative 
window-glass  factories  were  all  built  originally  as  pot  furnaces,  owing 
to  the  glass  blowers'  distrust  of  the  innovations  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tank.  It  is  also  significant  that  quite  a  number  of 
these  cooperative  factories  are  now  changing  to  the  tank  system. 

There  being  no  nonunion  window-glass  plants  in  the  United  States, 
the  extent  of  speed  curtailment  can  not  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
union  with  nonunion  output.  That  the  limit  has  not  been  generally 
reached,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  outside  of  the  cooperative 
plants,  was  the  cause  of  more  complaint  among  manufacturers  than 
the  limit  itself.  Most  of  those  interviewed  thought  the  limit  all 
right  where  it  applied  to  all  alike. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  restriction  of  a  flattener  to  the 
product  of  four  pots  is  not  objectionable.  The  flatteners  work  60 
houi*s  a  week,  8  on  and  8  off,  and  are  doing  all  they  can.  In  Europe 
a  flattener  flattens  for  two  blowers,  while  ours  flatten  for  four,  but 
foreign  glass  is  said  to  be  more  skillfully  flattened  than  ours,  a  fact 
believed  to  be  owing  solely  to  the  greater  amount  of  time  given  to 
this  important  part  of  the  work. 

Cutters  work  48  hours  per  week.  It  is  asserted  by  some  manufac- 
turers that  a  single  strength  cutter  could  cut  for  three  pots  instead 
of  two  and  a  half,  as  per  limit,  that  double  strength  cutters  could  cut 
for  four  pots  instead  of  three,  and  that  "  rule  62  '  makes  places '  for 
a  corresponding  number  of  cutters."    A  manufacturer  said  (1903) : 

Most  of  our  double  thick  blowers  reach  the  limit  of  30  boxes.  Men, 
and  not  picked  men  either,  can  make  40  boxes  in  the  settlement  period 
if  they  would  work  the  full  40  hours  a  week.  The  single  strength 
men  do  not  make  the  limit  (48  boxes)  and  are  making  less  this  year 
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than  last.  Last  year  we  averaged  42,  this  year  between  35  and  40. 
Men  could  easily  make  more  than  the  48,  but  we  would  be  satisfied 
with  that. 

When  asked  if  the  48  limit  worked  both  ways  and  was  in  itself  a 
permit  to  discharge  as  incompetent  a  blower  who  "  did  not  make 
boxes  "  or  reach  the  limit,  he  said : 

Yes;  but  of  what  avail  is  that  right  when  we  can  not  get  the  men, 
and  they  know  it?  We  keep  anyb^y  we  can  get,  because  some  out- 
put is  better  than  none,  and  we  pav  by  the  piece.  Some  of  these 
restrictive  rules  used  to  be  intended  to  secure  better  product — for 
instance,  the  rule  against  working  faster  than  nine  rollers  an  hour 
originally  meant  that  a  man  should  make  nine  rollers  carefully  and 
take  an  hour  to  do  it.  Now  there  are  fellows  in  our  shop  that  will 
make  nine  rollers  in  40  or  45  minutes  and  sit  down  and  wait  for  the 
hour  to  pass  or  send  out  for  beer.  I  know  the  rules  permit  me  to 
discharge  a  man  for  bringing  in  or  using  beer  or  liquor  on  the  place, 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  discharge  him.  Again  the  rule,  "  no  single- 
strength  roller  to  be  made  larger  than  42  by  58  to  cut  40  by  56," 
could  just  as  well  be  made  46  by  60  to  cut  44  by  58 ;  in  fact,  men  do 
it,  but  if  caught  would  be  fined.  We  could  increase  wages  of  good 
workmen  10  to  20  per  cent  if  we  could  control  this  matter  of  size  of 
rollers.  A  roller  60  inches  long  cuts  to  very  much  better  advantage 
than  one  56  inches. 

This  manufacturer  believed  many  plants,  especially  the  coopera- 
tives, were  producing  more  than  the  limit,  which  was  the  basis  of  their 
membership  in  the  Federation  Company,  and  showed  figures  returned 
by  the  plants  that  seemed  to  demonstrate  it.  In  each  case,  however, 
these  plants  were  visited  and  the  statement  that  they  "overpro- 
duced "  was  emphatically  denied.  The  figures  were  explained  as  fol- 
lows: Each  firm  in  the  Federation  Company  reports  monthly  to  the 
company  the  boxes  of  glass  produced  and  all  the  details  of  price,  etc. 
In  this  report "  grinders  "  (see  sec.  10  of  agreement  of  L.  A.  300,  p.  622) 
are  reported,  not  when  they  are  "  set  out,"  but  when  they  are  cut  up 
and  boxed.  These  grinders  accumulate  and  are  cut  up  sometimes 
all  at  once;  and  being  reported  when  cut,  the  month  in  which  they 
were  reported  would  show  on  the  face  of  the  report  a  larger  produc- 
tion than  would  be  possible  under  the  agreed  limit.  In  every  case  the 
large  figures  for  a  single  month  were  explained  by  the  manufacturers 
in  this  way.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  was  common  that  some  of 
the  plants,  especially  those  in  the  new  union,  were  overreaching  the 
limit.  Consequently,  on  December  20,  1902,  the  president  of  Local 
Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  sent  out  a  circular  removing  the  limit 
on  the  number  of  boxes  until  the  end  of  the  fire,  and  stated  as  the  rea- 
son that  members  of  the  rival  organization  were  not  living  up  to  the 
limit  rule.  This  occurred  also  at  the  time  when  it  was  being  demon- 
strated that  Local  Assembly  300  was  not  able  to  supply  enough  men 
H.  Doc.  734,  58-2 39 
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for  the  American  Window  Glass  Company.  So  far  as  learned  the 
preceptors  refused  to  respond  to  the  circular.  In  several  places  they 
met  and  voted  to  stand  by  the  limit  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  the  officials  of  the  union.  The  extent  of  the  storm  created 
inside  the  organization  by  the  order  to  remove  the  limit,  even  for  the 
few  months  remaining  till  the  end  of  the  fire,  will  be  best  understood 
by  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  Local  Assembly 
300  to  his  executive  board,  which,  while  strangely  personal  and  vin- 
dictive, like  all  other  union  documents  in  this  chapter,  is  full  of  light 
as  well  as  fight. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

Since  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  executive  board  there  has  been  great  excitement 
over  the  action  of  president,  wage  conunittee,  and  board  in  declaring  inoperative 
the  box  limit  for  this  blast  In  tbe  gas  belt  there  was  a  meeting  called  and 
passed  resolutions  advising  against  making  as  much  glass  as  that  under  the 
new  organization.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Every  kick  made  against  the  removal  of  the  box 
limit  will  react  against  every  man  making  it  and  before  a  year,  because  he  is 
kicking  against  manufacturers  who  have  maintained  an  organization  for 
prices,  and  gave  them  good  wages  which  could  not  have  been  done  if  the  policy 
of  the  new  organization  and  independent  manufacturers  was  successful.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Have  the  blowers  and  gatherers  figured  on  what  has  been  done  for  them  and 
to  whom  the  credit  belongs — the  amount  of  money  the  settling  of  the  snapr>er 
question  gave  them,  with  other  advances?  Oh,  no;  that  is  over,  and  like  the 
present  wage  scale  they  want  to  gouge  and  be  unfair  and  watch  the  result. 
What  more  could  be  done  than  the  president  and  all  officers  agi*eed  to  do 
last  May  when  they  tried  to  get  the  members  of  the  new  organization  to  do 
something  to  secure  the  10  per  cent  advance,  or  22  more  than  the  new  set- 
tled for?    ♦     ♦    ♦ 

It  is  said,  Why  did  the  officers  not  give  us  a  vote  on  the  box  limit?  There 
was  none  or  few  kicks  when  American  broke  wage  scale  and  made  others 
do  the  same  by  advancing  wages  15  per  cent  last  fire  before  expiration  of  old 
scale.  The  officers  did  not  refer  that  proposition  to  you  for  a  vote,  neither  did 
they  refer  the  last  12  per  cent  advance  In  wages  to  you  for  a  vote.  The  members 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  officers  they  are  condemning  be- 
fore long.  Members  talk  and  write  about  the  American  Window  Glass  Company. 
If  it  was  not  for  them  there  would  be  no  prices  nor  wages.  On  one  hand  they 
are  accused  of  keeping  up  high  prices  and  encouraging  the  building  of  new  fac- 
tories, and  the  same  new  factories  are  not  in  favor  of  anything  to  help  the  busi- 
ness or  trades.  If  the  American  had  taken  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
spent  in  advances  of  wages  they  could  have  bought  up  all  the  opposition.  If 
they  had  taken  the  amount  of  money  they  will  pay  in  the  12  per  cent  advance 
over  the  new  organization  scale  they  could  put  men  out  on  the  road  hiring  men 
and  paying  all  kinds  of  guaranties,  by  doing  as  the  independent  manufacturers 
are  doing.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  American  Window  Glass  Company  have  been  ready  and  willing  to  reduce 
box  limit  at  any  time,  providing  all  others  were  kept  on  the  same  equality. 
They  don't  care  how  low  the  pro<1uction  is  so  all  are  the  same.  They  are  In 
favor  of  the  highest  of  wages,  and  care  not  how  high  so  they  can  make  a  profit 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  li^lit  on  size  of  single-strength 
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rollers  (sec.  32,  Rules  for  working)  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  not 
much  attention  being  paid  to  it;  yet  its  continuance  in  the  rules  and  in 
the  agreement  makes  it  possible  to  employ  it  against  some  manufac- 
turers in  retaliation  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs  while  not  applying  it 
in  other  plants. 

As  to  the  9  rollers  per  hour,  it  is  not  a  restriction  on  double  strength 
blowers,  as  few  can  blow  that  many.  Not  over  20  per  cent  can  blow  9, 
the  rule  being  from  6  to  8  rollers  per  hour.  On  single  strength  it  is 
estimated  by  manufacturers  and  admitted  by  union  men  that  it  is  a 
restriction  of  1  roller  per  hour,  the  union  men,  however,  qualifying . 
the  admission  by  saying  "  some  blowers  could  make  10  rollers  an 
hour."  A  union  oflScial  said :  "  In  my  judgment,  not  over  one-tenth 
of  the  men  could  make  10  rollers  an  hour,  and  then  much  of  this  would 
be  poor  glass — i.  e.,  would  have  to  be  cut  small." 

An  interview  with  a  superintendent  of  two  plants,  himself  a  life- 
long blower,  gave  the  most  satisfactory  opinion  secured  of  the  extent 
of  the  speed  restrictions : 

By  working  hard  a  first-class  workman  could  make  54  boxes  of 
single  strength  per  week.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  blowers  could  do 
this.  I  made  54  boxes  two  successive  weeks  and  then  slowed  up.  I 
would  not  undertake  to  produce  that  output  for  an  entire  fire.  First- 
class  double  thick  blowers  could  make  40  boxes  a  week.  Fully  25 
per  cent  of  the  blowers  could  do  this.  The  real  trouble  is  that  the 
cooperatives  have  pulled  out  a  lot  of  the  steady,  sober,  sensible  men, 
and  they  are  "  making  boxes,"  though  none  are  exceeding  the  limit, 
and  this  leaves  the  other  plants  only  a  very  ordinary  lot  of  men  to 
select  from,  at  least  for  any  extra  nelp  needed.  A  glass  blower — 
when  he  is  a  man  there  is  none  better,  and  when  he  is  a  bum  he  like- 
wise excels.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  this :  In  the  past  three 
years  gatherers  have  gone  to  blowing,  apprentices  gone  to  gathering, 
long  before  they  were  competent  to  make  the  limit.  Manufacturers 
let  them  work  before  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship  because 
they  can  produce  something,  and  every  firm  wants  to  §et  out  all  that  is 
possible  during  the  time  they  are  permitted  to  run.  The  fact  that  a 
man  can  get  a  job  any  minute  makes  him  utterly  indifferent  to  dis- 
charge and  gives  the  bum  the  whip.  I  simply  fight  to  keep  my  good 
men  from  being  contaminated  and  let  the  bum  have  his  own  way, 
accepting  as  so  much  clear  gain  the  output  I  get  from  him. 

This  man  was  superintendent  of  a  cooperative  plant  and  manager 
of  a  privately  owned  plant  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  other.  He 
said  further : 

In  the  cooperative  plant  I  get  25  per  cent  more  and  25  per  cent 
better  production,  man  for  man,  than  I  get  at  the  private  plant,  and 
the  facilities  are  as  good  in  one  as  in  the  other.  I  work  ten  times  as 
hard  to  keep  up  the  production  in  the  private  plant,  but  I  simply  can 
not  do  it.  In  the  cooperative  the  men  come  down  and  if  the  glass  is 
good  go  to  work;  if  it  is  bad  they  give  the  teaser  the  union-reflated 
opportunity  for  getting  it  in  shape,  and  all  act  like  men  about  it.  At 
the  other  I  have  a  good  numbei:  of  the  same  sort;  but  there  are  some 
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who  will  come  to  work  and  never  even  try  the  glass,  get  mad  about 
something,  propose  to  some  other  of  the  same  sort  to  "have  a  time," 
leave  the  factory,  and  not  show  up  again  all  day.  The  window  glass 
blowers'  unions  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  We  have  to  get  all  the 
product  we  can,  and  we  have  to  employ  everybody,  bums  and  all, 
make  journeymen  out  of  kids,  and  get  along  as  best  we  can. 

THE  MACHINE. 

The  attitude  of  the  unions  (and  in  this  both  are  alike)  toward 
machinery  is  expressed  in  section  18  of  Article  I  of  the  by-laws  of 
Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  section  16,  Article  I,  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  new  union,  the  wording  being  identical  except 
as  to  name  of  organization,  and  is  as  follows : 

Section  18.  No  manufacturer  or  company  will  be  allowed  to  oper- 
ate any  invention  or  machine  for  the  purpose  of  making  window 

lass,  at  anjr  time,  where  the  scale  of  L.  A.  300,  K.  of  L.,  is  in  force. 

n  case  this  is  done  the  wage  scale  of  L.  A.  300,  K.  of  L.,  shall  be  can- 
celed, and  members  will  immediately  cease  work. 

[See  also  section  60  of  the  "Rules  for  working"  (page  621),  the 
"  rules  "  constituting  Article  VII  of  the  by-laws.] 

At  present  the  only  machine,  as  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  and 
believed  to  be  entirely  protected  by  patent  rights  and  not  for  sale 
to  competitors,  is  owned  by  a  corporation  identical  in  membei-ship 
with  one  of  the  employing  corporations — ^the  American  Glass  Com- 
pany. No  cuts  of  the  machine  and  no  description  of  its  working 
are  obtainable,  and  the  greatest  secrecy  prevails  about  the  entire 
matter.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  operates  by  drawing  the 
molten  glass  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  drawing  steel  tubes,  but 
draw^  perpendicularly,  there  being,  however,  a  shaping  air  pressure 
which  makes  it  a  blow  machine  as  truly  as  is  the  lamp-chimney 
machine. 

The  attitude  of  the  two  unions  toward  the  machine,  while  identical 
as  to  their  by-laws,  is  somewhat  different  as  expressed  in  their  agree- 
ments with  employers  and  in  the  statements  of  their  ofRcials.  Local 
Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  is  most  largely  employed  by  the 
American  Window  Glass  Company,  which  owns  the  machine,  and, 
although  no  longer  a  stockholder  and  having  no  membership  on  the 
board  of  directors,  the  Assembly  takes  the  position  that  cognizance 
of  the  machine  should  not  be  taken  until  its  owners  undertake  to 
undersell  their  competitors  on  the  market,  it  being  the  general 
impression  among  not  only  the  union  workmen  in  the  trade,  but 
also  among  manufacturers  and  jobbers  outside  of  the  machine- 
owning  corporation,  that  that  corporation  will  not  be  the  first  to  cut 
prices,  no  matter  how  sucx^essful  the  machine,  nor  what  the  cost  of 
production  by  its  use,  may  be. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  signed  statement  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  August  15,  1903, 
partaking  in  no  small  degree  of  the  personalities  of  the  warring 
unions,  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  feeling  of  the  organization  toward 
the  machine : 

The  president  of  this  organization  met  a  committee  of  manufac- 
turers representing  the  Federation  Window  Glass  Company,  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  August  6,  and  agreed  on  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  blast 
of  1903-4  at  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages  over  our  scale  for  fire  end- 
ing 1903.     ♦    •     • 

The  new  organization  claims  to  have  made  a  wage  scale  at  Niagara 
Falls  before  we  settled,  and  their  scale  is  said  to  be  the  wages  our 
members  finished  the  fire  for,  or  12  per  cent  more  than  their  mem- 
l)ers  received  at  that  time.  They  have  a  machine  clause  in  their  scale 
that  practically  annuls  their  settlement  and  leaves  their  wages  un- 
settled.   This  IS  a  fact.    Their  machine  clause  reads  as  follows: 

"  It  is  understood  and  hereby  agreed  that  if  any  window  glass  blow- 
ing machine  or  machines  are  operated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  affect 
the  market  by  reason  of  their  cost  of  production  being  lower  than  this 
scale,  at  which  time  and  under  such  condition  [sic]  this  scale  shall  be 
subject  to  revision  upon  demand  of  the  manufacturer  so  affected  by 
such  machine  or  machines,  the  said  condition  to  be  determined  by 
wage  committees." 

This  clause  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturers  employ- 
ing them,  and  why  their  officers  made  such  a  scale  can  not  be  under- 
stood, looking  at  the  situation  from  the  workers'  side.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  reads  if  machine  or  machines  are  operated  to  such  an 
extent  to  affect  the  market  by  reason  of  their  cost  of  production  being 
lower  than  this  scale  calls  for,  there  shall  be  a  revision  of  wages. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  workers  should  be  put  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  machine  at  this  particular  time.  The  question  of  wages 
should  depend  not  on  the  cost  of  making  glass  by  machines,  but  the 
selling  price  of  glass.  If  the  machine-made  glass  is  sold  in  the  market 
at  the  same  price  as  that  made  by  manufacturers  making  hand-made 

Slass,  then  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  wages.  It  ought  not  to 
epend  on  the  machine  to  make  wages  unless  those  operating  them 
use  their  advantage  to  undersell  manufacturers  operating  under  our 
scale.  Under  the  scale  of  the  new  organization  the  manufacturers 
can,  with  the  machine  clause,  lower  wages  of  tiie  workers  50  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  producing  by  machines  Siould  not  be  considered  when 
those  operating  machines  are  willing  to  maintain  prices  with  all  other 
manufacturers'  organizations.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
workers  should  sufer  a  reduction  in  wages  when  it  all  depends  on  the 
manufacturers  themselves  whether  they  can  make  glass  By  hand  and 
sell  at  a  price  to  make  a  profit.  The  manufacturers  who  employ  blow- 
ers and  gatherers  can,  through  organization,  keep  up  prices  so  that, 
no  matter  how  high  wages  are,  they  can  make  a  good  profit  on  their 
investment.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
met  with  the  same  kind  of  argument  and  opposition  that  has  always 
shown  up  in  the  window  trade  when  improvements  are  made. 

First,  the  old  Yankee  furnaces  were  displaced  by  the  blow  furnaces, 
or  what  is  known  as  the  English  style  of  working;  then  came  the  tank 
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furnaces,  and  after  tanks  were  built  some  asked  for  special  legisla- 
tion and  wage  scales  in  favor  of  pot  furnaces,  claiming  tanks  made 
glass  cheaper;  but  such  concessions  were  not  granted,  and  the  same 
rule  shoula  now  apply  to  machinery.  Our  organization  has  made  a 
wage  scale  far  different  from  the  new  organization.  We  have  to 
secure  wages  for  all ;  take  an  active  and  leading  part  in  helping  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  in  keeping  up  prices,  and  we  get  all  the  blame 
for  everything  bad  in  the  trades,  no  matter  whether  the  wrong  is 
done  by  manufacturers,  jobbers,  or  workers,  while  we  receive  no  credit 
for  any  good  done. 

We  are  ready  to  say  to  any  manufacturer  who  operates  machines 
or  who  employs  blowers  that  he  can  not  sell  his  glass  any  cheaper  than 
the  glass  made  by  manufacturers  who  sign  our  scale.  They  must 
maintain  prices  and  make  a  profit  in  order  that  the  workers  may 
secure  good  wages.  If  machines  are  used  and  the  manufacturers  all 
get  together  ana  put  up  the  selling  price  of  glass,  the  workers  of  the 
new  organization  can  be  reduced  in  wages  as  low  as  the  machine  makes 
glass  for. 

Kead  our  machine  clause  and  note  the  difference.  We  believe  it  is  a 
protection  to  manufacturers  and  workers : 

"  It  is  understood  and  hereby  agreed  that  if  any  window  glass  blow- 
ing machines  are  operated  to  such  an  extent  that  those  operating 
them  sell  glass  to  the  jobber  or  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  is  agreed 
upon  by  the  Federation  or  members  of  the  Independent  Glass  Com- 
pany, providing  they  dispose  of  their  glass  for  the  blast  of  1903-4,  as 
they  do  now  through  their  respective  agencies,  then  there  shall  be  a 
meeting  of  the  wage  committees,  a  party  to  this  scale,  to  revise  wages, 
said  revision  to  be  within  15  days  after  notice,  said  revision  to  be 
based  on  the  difference  existing  between  the  present  selling  price  and 
that  which  the  parties  operating  machine  or  machines  seU  below  the 
regular  price  of  those  signing  this  scale." 

Simon  Burns, 
President  Local  Assembly  300^  Knights  of  Labor. 

To  an  official  of  one  of  the  unions  it  was  suggested  that  possibly 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  machine  would  be  operated  success- 
fully by  unskilled  labor  was  a  mistake,  that  possibly,  like  the  Mer- 
genthaler  linotype  machine,  the  lamp-chimney  machine,  and  others, 
it  would  be  found  far  more  economical  to  employ  men  skilled  at 
older  methods  of  doing  the  work;  especially  might  this  be  true  of 
this  machine,  since  a  knowledge  of  molten  glass  might  be  indispen- 
sable to  a  succesf  ul  machine  operator.  His  reply  was :  "  If  they  can 
work  the  machine  without  our  labor  the  machine  has  got  us ;  if  they 
must  have  skilled  blowers  to  work  it  we  have  got  the  machine." 

TwicTiiHTeTiiyTrrp, 

The  membership  "  shall  be  composed  of  known  practical  window 
glass  workers — blowers,  gatherers,  cutters,  and  flatteners"  (sec.  2, 
Art.  I  of  the  by-laws).  "  No  member  of  the  association  is  eligible  to 
hold  office  unless  they  are  American  citizens  "  (sec.  5,  Art.  I  of  the  by- 
laws).   In  1879  the  membership  fee  was  $1.50,  in  1889  it  was  $100. 
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At  present  the  initiation  fee  is  $25  for  workmen  coming  up  through 
the  organization's  regular  apprenticeship  course.  The  new  organiza- 
tion admits  members  of  the  old  on  payment  of  $10,  but,  should  any 
of  the  members  of  the  new  desert  to  the  old  and  then  wish  to  come 
back  again  to  the  new,  the  membership  fee  is  $25.  The  dues  of  mem- 
bers of  L.  A.  300,  K.  of  L.,  consisted  of  1  per  cent  of  each  member's 
earnings,  and  were  collected  by  the  employing  company,  which  gave 
a  check  payable  to  the  local  preceptor.  In  this  both  organizations 
were  alike.  Since  the  introduction  of  an  insurance  system  the  dues 
have  been  raised  to  2  per  cent,  collected  in  the  same  manner. 

A  strike  in  1882  brought  the  attention  of  the  union  to  the  compe- 
tition of  inmiigrant  glass  workers  and  led  to  certain  changes  in  the 
constitution  affecting  membership.  The  strike  had  two  factions; 
the  convention  had  given  all  factories  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains a  differential  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wage  scale  to  cover  the  higher 
price  of  coal.  The  West  and  New  York  State  signed  the  scale,  but 
the  East  refused,  stating  that  10  per  cent  was  not  enough,  and  gave 
the  Wast  an  advantage.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  several  large 
eastern  firms  objected  to  the  rules  limiting  production.  These  firms 
discharged  all  union  men  and  filled  their  plants  with  workmen 
brought  from  Europe.  Although  these  firms  eventually  capitulated 
and  employed  members  of  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  submitted  to  the  limit  on  production,  the  ingress  of  foreign 
workmen  continued,  and  resulted  in  the  placing  of  a  ban  on  the  mem- 
bership of  foreigners  in  the  organization  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  same  time  in  an  attempt  to  organize  the  window  glass  workmen 
of  the  world  by  countries.  Organizers  were  sent  to  Europe,  Bel- 
gium being  the  principal  field  of  activity,  since  the  laws  of  (xer- 
many  at  that  time  prevented  the  organization  of  trade  unions  to 
become  aflSliated  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  influx  of  for- 
eigners in  1884-86  was  especially  alarming  to  the  union  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  world  convention  was  called  for  July  6, 1885,  to  be  held 
in  Pittsburg.  Invitations  were  extended  to  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Belgium,  and  all  responded  by  sending  delegates, 
except  Germany  and  England,  the  former. because  of  the  antiunion 
laws  existing,  and  the  latter  because,  it  was  stated,  of  the  weakness 
of  the  organization,  owing  to  an  open  apprentice  system.  At  the 
convention  the  "Universal  Federation  of  Window  Glass  Workers 
of  the  World  "'was  organized.  Through  this  organization  the  union 
in  the  United  States  was  able  to  control  the  immigration  of  window- 
glass  workers  to  the  United  States  as  long  as  that  control  was  nec- 
essary, and  where  the  alien  contract  labor  law  did  not  apply.  This 
universal  organization  maintained  its  existence  until  the  withdrawal 
of  Local  Assembly  300  at  thA  Paris,  France,  convention  in  1890,  and 
possibly  still  exists. 
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The  early  struggle  of  the  organization  against  foreign  immigration 
has  left  some  unmistakable  marks  upon  its  organic  law.  Section  15 
of  the  article  on  membership  in  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of 
Labor,  says : 

No  blower  or  gatherer  shall  be  eli^ble  to  become  a  member  of 
L.  A.  300,  K.  of  L.,  who  has  not  been  m  this  country  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  September  1,  1899,  and  is  [not]  a  full-fledged  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  initiation  fee  shall  be  fixed  at  the 
sum  of  $500. 

This  has  been  made  since  to  include  cutters  and  flatteners,  and  as 
thus  amAided,  excepting  the  change  in  name  of  organization,  is 
identical  with  the  corresponding  clause  in  the  by-laws  of  the  new 
union,  except  that  the  date  therein  set  is  for  "  five  years  beginning  July 
9,  1902."  The  old  by-laws  required  all  laws  to  be  printed  also  in 
French,  but  this  is  omitted  in  the  new.  Both  organizations  have  the 
following  law,  denying  membership  to  a  foreigner  buying  stock  in  an 
American  plant  for  the  purpose  of  securing  work  here : 

Any  foreign  workman  taking  stock  in  any  window-glass  company 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  secure  work  while  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try shall  be  debarred  from  becoming  a  member  of  [name  or  organi- 
zation]. 

Notwithstanding,  both  organizations  permit  their  American  or 
Americanized  members  to  hold  stock  in  plants  under  the  following 
restrictions : 

No  person  shall  be  debarred  from  membership  as  long  as  he  fol- 
lows any  of  the  four  trades  for  holding,  owning,  or  controlling 
stock  in  any  cooperative  or  joint-stock  company,  unless  the  interest  or 

Erofits  of  such  stock  exceeds  in  amount  the  wages  earned  at  his  trade ; 
ut  no  person  acting  as  manager  or  leaving  part  of  his  wages  stand  in 
the  hands  of  his  employer  in  order  to  secure  him  against  loss  or  to 
retain  a  position  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  a  membership. 

Although  the  initiation  fee  for  American  apprentices  is  $25  and  the 
constitution  places  the  fee  for  foreigners  at  $500,  the  executive  board 
has  power  to  admit  foreigners  on  a  smaller  fee  where  the  trade  offers 
them  opportunity.  During  the  recent  scarcity  of  help  foreigners 
were  admitted  for  as  low  as  $200 ;  that  is,  nothing  less  than  $200,  and 
from  this  the  fee  ranged  up  to  the  constitutional  fee  of  $500. 

The  2  per  cent  assessment  on  all  earnings  of  the  men  at  their  trade 
provides  for  an  insurance  for  $1,000  and  meets  all  organization  dues 
and  expense  fund.  The  old  man  question  is  not  involved  in  this 
industry,  because  when  a  man  gets  too  old  to  work  at  blowing  or 
gathering  or  flattening  he  can  get  a  job  at  cutting,  and  the  union 
cares  for  its  crippled  and  physically  incapacitated  men  in  that  way. 
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APPBENTICES. 

No  apprentice  is  accepted  "  whose  father  is  not  a  full-fledged  citi- 
zen," and  no  member  who  is  not  a  citizen  is  permitted  to  take  an 
apprentice  to  instruct.  Only  sons  or  brothers  of  a  blower  or  a  gatherer 
are  permitted  to  become  apprentices-  Section  5,  article  3,  of  the  by- 
laws of  L.  A.  300,  says : 

No  certificate  of  discharge  shall  be  granted  to  anyone  who  has 
not  served  three  years  from  the  date  of  his  certificate,  and  they 
shall  be  made  to  serve  three  years  before  they  can  become  members  of 
the  association,  and  not  be  allowed  to  fill  a  place,  steady  or  spare,  when 
it  is  possible  to  procure  a  member  of  the  association. 

The  apprentice  begins  as  a  gatherer,  but  is  paid  by  the  firm  as  a 
snapper.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  in  each  of  the  four  trades  is 
3  years,  except  that  a  gatherer  after  3.  years  can  taJce  a  place  as  a 
blower,  generally  as  a  "  spare,"  without  further  apprenticeship.  The 
firm  pays  full  rates  for  his  work,  though,  with  less  skill  and  expe- 
rience, his  output  falls  largely  in  the  first  brackets  or  smaller  sizes  of 
glass,  and  his  earnings  are  correspondingly  less  than  those  of  an 
experienced  blower. 

The  application  for  an  apprentice  must  come  from  a  workman,  and 
after  it  has  been  submitted  to  examining  boards,  who  refer  it  to  the 
executive  board,  it  is  finally  passed  upon.  The  executive  board  thus 
retains  complete  control  of  the  number  of  apprentices  at  any  time. 

During  the  period  of  scarcity  of  men  apprentices  were  permitted  to 
work  (where  no  member  applied  for  a  vacancy)  before  the  expiration 
of  their  term,  if  the  firms  permitted  them  to  do  so. 

The  form  of  application  and  the  apprenticeship  laws  are  given  in 
full  below  * 

APPRENTICE  APPLICATION. 

1— . 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Board  of  Window  Glass  Workers*  Association  of 

L.  A.  SOO.  K,  of  L,: 

This  certifies  tbat ,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  made  applica- 
tion to preceptory,  to  talce (his  father  being  citizen  of  the  United 

States)  to  learn  the  trade  of  window  glass , 

The  board  of  examiners  having  affirmatively  recommended  the  application, 
we  respectfully  request  the  concurrence  of  the  executive  board. 

Age  of  apprentice  applied  for,  —  years.    Relatives  in  the  trade?  

(father) (brothers,  number).    How  long  employed  in  window  glass 

works  and  in  what  branch? .    Is  the  relative  of  the  boy  applied  for  a 

member  of  Local  Assembly  No.  300? .    Has  the  applicant  had  an  apprentice 

before;  if  so,  how  many? ,    Has  the  candidate  been  applied  for  before;  If 

so,  how  many  times? . 

I  certify  that  this  application  has  been  read  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  pre- 
ceptory, and  been  approved  according  to  law.  The  applicant  is  In  good  finan- 
cial standing,  as  is  [are]  also  all  those  necessary  to  quali^  the  boy  to  an  appren- 
ticeship, and  they  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Applicant's  due  card  No. .  ■  , 

Chief  Preceptor. 
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We,  the  board  of  examiners,  certify  that  the  applicant,  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  learning  the  trade  for  which  application  is  made  according  to  law.  The 
applicant  was  square  on  the  association's  books,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 


LA.W8   GOVEBNINO  THE  GBANTINQ  OF  APPBENTIC£S. 
(See  article  3,  page  8,  by-laws.) 

Section  2.  No  apprentices  shall  be  granted  the  coming  blast  to  any  member 
of  Local  Assembly  300  unless  it  be  a  father  to  take  his  son  or  a  brother  to  take 
his  brother,  or  a  member  taking  the  son  or  brother  of  some  other  member  of 
Local  Assembly  300. 

Sec.  3.  All  apprentices  employed  at  any  of  the  four  trades  shall  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Local  Assembly  300. 

Sec.  4.  All  applications  for  apprentices  shall  be  made  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  preceptory,  and  then  be  referred  to  the  board  of  examiners,  who  must  in  all 
cases  report  back  to  the  preceptory,  with  their  recommendations,  and  if  con- 
curred in  by  a  majority  yote,  the  applications  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  board  for  confirmation. 

Sec.  6.  No  apprentices  shall  be  granted  to  anyone  who  has  not  been  a  member 
of  the  association  for  3  years.  ^ 

Sec.  7.  All  apprentices  who  are  granted  permission  to  learn  to  gather  shall 
also  be  allowed  to  learn  to  .blow. 

Sec.  8.  The  sons  of  a  father  or  brother  (deceased)  who  have  been  members  of 
the  association  have  the  privilege  of  learning  any  of  the  four  trades ;  provided, 
the  said  father  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Sec  9.  Any  member  attempting  to  learn  any  one  either  of  the  four  trades,  or 
making  application,  etc.,  without  the  proper  permission  and  papers  shall  l>e  fined 
$26. 

Sec  10.  No  member  of  the  association  will  be  allowed  to  take  an  adopted  son 
as  an  apprentice  unless  he  was  adopted  before  he  was  12  years  of  age. 

Sec  11.  No  member  is  eligible  to  an  apprentice  until  he  is  a  full-fledged  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  is  eligible  to  become  an  apprentice  whose 
father  is  not  a  full-fledged  citizen. 

Sec  12.  No  apprentice  shall  l)e  allowed  to  work  regularly  with  any  person 
except  his  master  workman  without  the  permission  of  the  president  and  the 
executive  board. 

Sec  16.  No  apprentice  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  anyone  who  is  not  a 
white  male,  and  has  not  attained  the  age  of  15  years,  and  musr  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  can  read  and  write. 

Sec.  17.  The  form  of  apprentice  applications  [shall]  be  changed  to  read:  All 
members  to  be  eligible  to  receive  permission  to  have  an  apprentice  shall  be 
square  on  the  books,  and  they  must  specify  whether  the  father  or  brother  of  the 
boy  applied  for  is  a  blower,  gatherer,  flattener,  or  cutter,  a  member  of  Local 
Assembly  300  or  not  The  father  or  brother  must  also  be  square  on  the  books, 
and  laws  governing  apprentices  shall  be  printed  on  back  of  apprentice  blanks. 

Sec.  19.  No  one  shall  be  apprenticed  to  learn  tlie  art  of  window  glass  gather- 
ing unless  he  has  a  father  or  brother  a  member  of  Local  Assembly  300  for  three 
years. 

Sec  20.  Any  member  of  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  learn  any  of  the  four*  trades,  and  have  preference  over  all  other 
applicants. 
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Sec.  21.  Any  and  all  persons  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  window  glass 
gathering  must  serve  their  full  three  years  from  date  of  apprenticeship,  and 
under  no  circumstances  shall  they  be  allowed  to  gather  er  blow  either  a  regular 
or  spare  place  until  they  hare  served  their  full  tlirce  years,  and  all  members  who 
violate  this  law  shall  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  board. 

Sec.  22.  Anyohe  who  shall  engage  his  services  to  any  nonunion  works  of  any 
kind  shall  be  ineligible  to  an  apprenticeship  in  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  23.  No  member  is  eligible  to  an  apprentice  until  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  papers  of  his  last  apprentice.  In  case  of  transfer  of 
apprentice,  both  the  member  to  whom  he  is  transferred  and  the  original  holder 
are  held  5  years  from  date  of  original  papers. 

WOBKING  BXTIiES  AND  AGBEEMENTS  WITH  MANUFACTUBJSBS. 

The  working  rules  affecting  output,  as  they  appear  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  Window  Glass  Workers'  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor, 
revision  of  1899,  are  as  follows : 

Abticle  VII. — Rule8  for  working. 

Section  3.  No  glass  shall  be  set  out  for  grinder  glass,  excepting  such  glass  as  is 
not  in  whole  or  part  good  enough  to  cut  A  or  B ;  and  the  amount  to  be  set  out 
as  grinders  shall  not  exceed  forty  (40)  feet  per  blowing  to  any  blower,  pot,  or 
place.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  said  grinder  glass,  whether  single  or  double,  or 
any  strength  whatever,  to  be  $1.10  per  box.  Manufacturers  may  set  out  a 
limited  number  of  stock  sheets  for  the  purr)ose  of  cutting  same  to  assort  their 
stocks  and  enable  them  to  fill  their  orders  during  the  summer  shut  down.  The 
amount  of  stock  sheets  thus  set  out  shall  not  exceed  twenty-flve  (25)  feet  per 
blowing  for  any  pot,  place,  or  blower. 

Sec.  7.  Any  member  engaging  to  work  at  more  than  one  place  at  the  same 
time  shall  be  punished  as  the  executive  board  shall  determine. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  of  manufacturers  blocking  their  tanks,  pot  furnaces,  for 
repairs,  shortage  of  gas,  or  any  other  cause,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  any 
part  or  portion  of  lost  work  up.  This  not  to  apply  to  broken  pots  on  pot 
furnaces. 

Sec.  11.  No  flattener  shall  be  allowed  to  rub  flattening  stones.  This  only  to 
apply  to  the  time  fire  is  in  blast,  and  any  flattener  failing  to  comply  with 
the  above  shall  be  fined  $5  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  12.  No  flattener  shall  be  allowed  to  assist  in  setting  flattening  stones, 
build  fire  boxes,  or  mantels,  or  anything  pertaining  thereto. 

Sec.  13.  Blowers  or  gatherers  shall  not  work  from  "  June  15  to  September  15." 

Sec.  15.  No  member  shall  gather  or  blow  before  1  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Monday 
or  after  6  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  except  that  the  foreman  of  a  furnace  may 
[lermit  a  blower  and  gatherer  to  commence  before  the  regular  time;  but  In  no 
case  shall  they  be  allowed  to  make  more  than  the  regular  number  of  nine  rollers 
per  hour,  nor  commence  ahead  of  time  Monday  morning  (1  o'clock  a.  m.). 

Sec.  17.  No  blower  or  gatherer  shall  work  out  of  another  pot  to  supply  the 
deficiency  caused  by  broken  or  worn-out  pots:  Provided,  That  this  shall  not 
apply  to  spare  pots. 

Sec.  18.  No  blower  or  gatherer  shall  dip  out  pots,  nor  shall  any  blower  or 
gatherer  carry  out  rollers,  whether  paid  for  doing  so  or  not 

Sec.  20.  The  amount  of  glass  produced  per  blower  or  pot  shall  be  for  single 
strength  blower  or  pot  48  (100  feet)  boxes  per  week;  double  strength  blower 
or  pot  30  (100  feet)  boxes  per  week,  to  be  counted  In  settlements  of  four  weeks. 
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Sec.  21.  Any  blower,  gatherer,  pot,  or  place  making  more  than  the  fipecifled 
amount  of  glass  shall  pay  to  the  association  for  every  box  or  part  of  a  box  the 
average  price  of  his  glass  during  the  four  weeks'  settlement,  and  the  gatherer 
shall  in  like  manner  pay  for  every  box  or  part  of  a  box  a  ratio  of  per  centum 
by  which  his  wages  are  computed. 

Sec.  23.  No  blower  or  gatherer  shall  work  faster  than  at  ^e  rate  of  nine 
rollers  per  hour,  excepting  in  case  of  rollers  falling  off  or  pipes  breaking. 
"  This  to  apply  to  all  districts  East,  North,  and  West,  and  to  both  single  and 
double  strength  workers.*' 

Sec.  28.  No  two  blowers  or  gatherers  will  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  same 
place  on  the  same  shift. 

Sec.  29.  No  blower  or  gatherer  shall  be  allowed  to  turn  pots  or  build  up  fur- 
nace rings.  The  work  of  turning  pots  shall  be  done  by  the  boss  blower,  but 
this  shall  not  apply  to  turning  pots  on  the  melt 

Sec.  30.  No  boss  blower  or  gatherer  will  be  allowed  to  mend  benches,  except 
from  clute  holes  when  setting  pots.  No  blower  or  gatherer  shall  be  allowed  to 
get  sand  or  clay  or  furnish  any  other  material  for  pot  setting  or  mending 
benches. 

Sec.  31.  No  member  working  on  tanks  is  allowed  to  skim,  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  blowing  and  at  meal  time. 

Sec.  32.  The  standard  size  of  single-strength  rollers  shall  be  40  by  58  to  cut 
38  by  56. 

Sec.  34.  No  single  strength  blower  [shall]  be  allowed  to  make  his  rollers 
thicker  than  twelve  to  the  inch. 

Sec.  35.  In  case  of  dispute  over  poor  glass  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
preceptor  or  preceptors,  and  if  he  or  they  decide  that  the  glass  is  not  fit  to  work, 
and  if  company,  or  manager,  insist  on  glass  being  worked,  then  they  (the  com- 
pany) shall  pay  as  follows: 

Single  strength  blowers $6  per  day. 

Single  strength  gatherers . 72  per  cent  of  same. 

Double  strength  blowers $8  per  day. 

Double  strength  gatherers 65  per  cent  of  same. 

Sec.  36.  No  cutter  shall  be  allowed  to  cut  for  more  than  two  and  one-half  pots 
of  single  strength  and  three  pots  of  double  strength. 

Sec.  38.  No  cutter  shall  work  during  the  summer  vacation,  fill  orders  from 
glass  set  out  in  the  sheet  for  weekly  wages,  when  such  wages  would  be  exceeded 
in  amount  if  the  glass  cut  was  paid  for  according  to  the  regular  price  per  box, 
as  fixed  in  the  articles  of  agreement  between  this  association  and  manufacturers. 

Sec.  42.  Each  manufacturer  shall  be  compelled  to  employ  a  boss  cutter,  said 
boss  cutter  to  be  a  member  of  the  Window  Glass  Workers'  Local  Assembly  300 
and  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  shall  divide  and  distribute 
the  orders  between  the  cutters.    This  not  to  apply  to  cooperative  firms. 

SEa  47.  Any  manufacturer  introducing  into  his  flattening  house,  blow  fur- 
nace, tanks,  or  pots,  new  inventions,  supposed  improvements,  shall,  so  long  as 
said  Invention  or  improvements  continue  to  be  an  experiment,  or  until  It 
shall  have  been  demonstrated  that  it  will  not  be  a  loss  to  the  workmen,  pay  a 
guarantee  to  all  workmen  whose  work  is  or  may  be  affected  by  said  machine  or 
Invention.  Safd  guarantee  to  consist  of  so  much  per  box,  and  every  seven 
rollers  38  by  56  to  constitute  a  box  of  single  strength,  and  the  number  of  rollers 
according  to  the  regular  list  to  constitute  a  box  of  double  strength.  Said 
guarantee  to  be  arranged  between  the  manager  of  said  works  and  the  president 
and  wage  committee  of  the  Window  Glass  Workers'  Association.    And  the 
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flatteners  on  said  oyens  mnst  be  provided  with  a  layer-ont  Tills  to  apply  to 
all  experimental  machines  that  may  be  introduced.  Where  the  "Lubber" 
improvement  is  introduced  the  flattener  shall  be  provided  with  a  layer-out. 

Sec.  48.  All  ten-pot  furnaces  [shall]  be  required  to  employ  three  flatteners, 
and  no  flattener  shall  flatten  for  more  than  four  pots. 

Sec.  49.  No  flattener  shall  be  allowed  to  pay  any  part  of  layer-out's  wages 
or  any  help  that  may  be  employed  about  the  flattening  house. 

Sec.  52.  Blowers  and  gatherers  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  with  anyone  not  a 
member  of  the  association.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  discharged 
apprentices. 

Sec.  55.  Any  blower  or  gatherer  making  their  quota  in  less  than  the  given 
number  of  days  in  a  settlement,  the  company  shall  have  the  privilege  of  flUijog 
the  place  for  each  day  the  regular  blower  and  gatherer  works  ahead.  The 
regular  blower  or  gatherer  must  pay  all  overproduction  made  in  the  place. 

Sec.  59.  No  blower  shall  be  allowed  to  let  snappers  oi)en,  swing  or  put  rollers- 
on  the  crane,  this  not  to  apply  to  apprentices.  Anyone  violating  this  law  shall 
be  flned  $25  for  each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  60.  No  members  of  this  organization  will  be  allowed  to  assist  or  try 
to  operate  any  iron-man,  machine,  or  invention  for  the  purpose  of  making 
window  glass,  except  it  be  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  board  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  same.  For  violations  of  the  above,  member  or  members  shall 
be  fined,  suspended,  or  expelled  from  the  organization,  as  the  executive  board 
may  decide.  [See  also  on  this  subject  section  38  of  Article  I  of  by-laws,  quoted 
on  page  612.] 

Following  is  the  agreement  between  Local  Assembly  300  and  the 
American  and  the  Federation  Companies  for  1902-3,  in  as  far  as  it 
concerns  restriction  of  output: 

4.  All  manufacturers  signing  or  authorizing  the  signing  of  this  scale,  or  flat- 
teners signing  this  scale  will  not  be  allowed  to  sign  any  other  wage  scale  and 
all  manufacturers  signing  this  scale  agree  and  bind  themselves  and  those  they 
represent  with  Local  Assembly  300  that  they  will  not,  either  by  themselves  or 
any  officer,  stockholder,  representative,  or  any  authorized  person  sign  any  other 
scale  or  agree  to  pay  any  other  scale  of  wages  for  flatteners  other  than  this 
scale  calls  for;  and  for  any  violation  of  this  the  president  of  Local  Assembly 
300  shall,  on  being  satisfled  of  a  violation  of  the  same,  notify  company  or  firm 
that  they  have  canceled  this  scale,  and  all  members  of  Local  Assembly  300 
shall  be  so  notified  either  through  an  officer  or  any  member  designated  by  the 
president  that  there  is  no  scale  in  existence  with  firm  employing  them,  and  all 
members  of  Local  Assembly  300  must  promptly  cease  work  without  giving  any 
notice. 

7.  No  glass  shall  be  set  out  in  stock  sheets  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to 
anyone  as  stock  sheets,  and  no  manufacturer  shall  sell  any  stock  sheets  for  less 
than  the  list  price  for  the  number  of  inches  contained  In  such  sheets,  less  the 
usual  discount  representing  the  market  price  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made. 

8.  Manufacturers  may  set  out  a  limited  number  of  stock  sheets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  same  to  assort  their  stocks  and  enable  them  to  fill  their  orders 
during  the  summer  shut  down ;  but  the  amount  of  stock  sheets  set  out  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  six  (G)  one-hundred  foot  boxes  in  all  per  settlement 
This  to  apply  to  both  single  and  double,  for  any  blower,  pot,  or  place  for  any 
one  settlement  of  four  weeks;  and  no  cutter  shall  be  allowed  to  set  out  more 
than  six  (6)  one-hundred  foot  boxes  for  any  blower,  pot,  or  place  in  any  four 
weeks*  settlement,  during  the  period  oC  this  agreement    The  single  strength 
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sheet  set  out  Is  to  be  booked  to  the  blower  at  the  price  his  single  strength  glass 
cut  and  packed  during  the  settlement  in  which  it  is  set  out  averages  per  box. 
The  cutter  is  to  receive  13c.  per  box  of  100  feet  for  all  single  strength  sheet 
glass  set  out 

10.  Grinder  glass. — A  limited  quantity  of  poor  quality  double  strength  glass 
may  be  set  out  for  the  puipose  of  grinding,  obscuring,  enameling,  chipping,  etc., 
but  for  no  other  purpose.  The  amount  thus  to  be  set  out  and  known  as  grinders 
must  not  exceed  ten  (10)  one-hundred  foot  boxes  for  any  blower,  pot,  or  place, 
for  any  four  weeks'  settlement  during  the  period  of  this  agreement,  said  grinders 
to  be  booked  to  the  blower  for  $1.10  per  one  hundred  feet;  and  the  gatherer 
shall  receive  sixty -eight  (08)  per  cent  of  same.  Said  grinders  may  be  sold  to 
anyone  who  is  in  the  business  of  grinding,  obscuring,  enameling,  or  chipping 
glass,  but  to  no  other  party,  and  it  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  Window  Glass 
Workers'  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  is  to  strictly  enforce  this  rule 

16.  No  member  of  this  organization  will  be  allowed  to  make  more  than  nine 
rollers  per  hour. 

17.  The  following  list  to  govern  cutters  when  setting  out  single  sheets :  36  by 
50  to  36  by  52,  8  lights  per  100  feet ;  30  by  54  to  38  by  54,  7*  lights  per  100  feet ; 
38  by  56  to  40  by  56,  7  lights  per  100  feet.  In  setting  out  double  sheets,  cutters 
to  be  guided  by  the  number  of  lights  in  price  list  No  single-strength  rollers 
to  be  made  larger  than  42  by  58  to  cut  40  by  56.  This  Is  not  to  apply  to  special 
orders,  provided  It  is  to  cut  longer  than  56  Indies.  In  factories  where  pro- 
ducer's gas  Is  used  for  fuel  and  rollers  are  sulpiiured  single-strength  rollers 
may  be  made  42  by  60.  but  they  shall  be  cut  40  by  56. 

18.  Any  manufacturer  introducing  into  his  flattening  house  new  Inventions, 
supposed  Improvements,  shall,  so  long  as  said  Inventions  or  Improvements  con- 
tinue to  be  an  experiment  or  until  It  shall  have  been  demonstrated  that  it  will 
not  be  a  loss  to  the  workmen,  pay  a  guarantee  to  all  workmen  whose  work  is 
or  may  be  affected  by  said  machine  or  invention.  When  the  Lubber  improve- 
ment is  introduced  the  flattoner  shall  he  provided  with  a  layer-out 

20.  All  cutters  must.  In  setting  out  sheet  glass  of  all  kinds,  mark  on  their 
slips,  both  to  the  company  and  the  niembei*s,  the  numbers  of  boxes  set  out  for 
each  blower,  pot,  or  place,  and  must  also  si>eclfy  in  what  brackets  they 
book  their  sheet  glass. 

26.  There  shall  be  no  glass  blown,  gathered,  flattened,  or  cut  on  the  following 
holidays :  Thanksgiving  Day,  Cliristmas  Day,  Decoration  Day,  and  no  workman 
shall  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  same. 

30.  After  deducting  from  earnings  all  debts  contracted  by  members  of  Local 
Assembly  300  to  manufacturers,  by  money  advanced  or  otherwise,  the  manufac- 
turers shall  deduct  from  the  earnings  of  all  members  of  I»cal  Assembly  300, 
Knights  of  Labor,  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  money  earned  for  dues,  to  be 
forwarded  by  them  by  draft  or  check  payable  to  tlie  secretary  of  Ijocal  Assem- 
bly 300,  Knights  of  Labor,  at  headquarters  with  a  list  of  the  names,  the  amount 
earned,  the  amount  paid,  and  the  amount  paid  by  each  member  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  settlement  No  debt  of  any  kind  that  a  member  contracts  in  the 
future  shall  prevent  the  deduction  of  this  two  per  cent,  and  any  manufacturer 
that  overpays  or  falls  to  deduct  and  forward  shall  be  held  liable  for  payment 
of  same  whether  member  has  anything  due  him  or  not  Local  Assembly  300, 
Knights  of  Labor,  to  give  the  American  Window  Glass  Company  a  bond  as 
security  in  case  of  damages  arising  from  a  suit  by  any  of  its  members  on 
account  of  this  provision. 

31.  The  amount  of  market  money  to  be  paid  In  each  district  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Blowers  shall  receive  not  less  than  $20,  gatherers,  flatteners,  and  cutters 
shall  receive  not  less  than  $15  per  week  provided  they  have  the  amount  earned. 
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34.  In  case  of  any  conti'overey  arising  In  the  factory  in  reference  to  this 
wage  scale,  rules  or  usages.  It  shall  be  referred  to  the  chairman  of  the  two 
wage  committees  for  settlement;  they  failing  to  agree,  each  chairman  shall 
select  a  disinterested  party,  and  these  two  so  selected  shall  select  a  disinter- 
ested party,  and  all  three  persons  so  selected,  shall  have  no  business  relations 
with  either  side,  and  shall  not  be  window  glass  manufacturers  or  members  of 
Ix)cal  Assembly  300,  or  interested  in  the  business  in  any  way,  and  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  serve  that  is  interested  in  or  employs  nonunion  labor.  Bach 
side  shall  be  represented  and  given  a  fair  hearing,  and  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  final  and  binding  on  all  parties.  Pending  a  decision  of  the 
committee,  factories  to  remain  in  operation,  and  no  member  of  Local  Assembly 
300  can  be  removed  from  a  place  pending  a  hearing  or  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  arbitration  shall  only  apply  to  rules  and  usages  of  the  wage 
scale  of  Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  its  members.  The  arbi- 
tiators  to  be  selected,  case  heard,  and  a  decision  rendered  within  thirty  (30) 
days  after  complaint  has  been  filed  in  writing.  This  to  affect  only  plants  where 
dispute  or  trouble  arises. 

36.  The  rules  and  usages  of  the  manufacturers  and  Window  Glass  Workers' 
Local  Assembly  300,  Knights  of  Labor,  [shall]  be  printed  for  the  us^  of  both 
parties  and  be  in  force  at  all  works. 

39.  No  manufacturers  or  their  agent  or  representative,  or  any  member  or 
members  of  Local  Assembly  300  or  any  authorized  person  representing  them 
have  any  authority  to  change  this  scale  by  erasing,  adding  to,  or  in  any  way 
changing  it  It  is  agreed  to  by  all  parties  represented  and  sigu^ng  that  any 
violation  of  this  or  any  part  of  scale  cancels  same. 

40.  Cutters  are  not  to  carry  out  glass. 

44.  There  shall  be  no  interference  with  manager  in  discharging  men,  as  in 
case  of  discharge,  or  man  wanting  to  quit,  seven  days*  notice  is  all  that  will  be 
required.    This  is  not  to  apply  to  preceptors  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

45.  There  shall  be  no  interference  with  boss  cutter's  duties. 

51.  It  is  agreed  that  any  manufacturer  or  manufacturers  signing  or  autnor* 
izing  the  signing  of  this  scale  bind  themselves  and  those  they  represent  that 
if  the  Independent  manufacturers  sign  or  agree  to  pay  any  one  or  all  of  the 
four  trades  any  greater  advance  than  this  scale  calls  for  the  same  relative 
advance  shall  be  paid  by  all  manufacturers  signing  or  authorizing  the  signing 
of  this  scale;  as,  for  example,  should  the  independent  manufacturers  agree  to 
pay  cutters  more  than  the  price  agreed  upon  in  tliis  scale,  then  the  blowers, 
gatherers,  and  flatteners  shall  receive  the  same  percentage  of  advance  that 
the  cutters*  advance  amounts  to  over  this  scale.  The  same  rule  shall  apply 
if  manufacturers  agree  to  pay  flatteners,  blowers,  or  gatherers  more  than  this 
scale  calls  for.  It  is  also  agreed  by  all  parties  signing  this  scale  that  should 
there  be  any  lower  scale  signed  or  agreed  to  by  any  other  manufacturer  or  com- " 
pany  or  their  agent,  than  is  provided  for  in  this  scale,  that  there  shall  be  no 
change  in  this  scale,  no  matter  how  low  or  how  many  changes  they  make. 

52.  No  cutter  will  be  alloAved  to  cut  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  pots,  blow- 
ers, or  places,  single  strength,  and  not  more  than  three  blowers,  pots,  or  places, 
double  strength. 

54.  In  case  a  majority  of  the  pots  operating  under  this  scale  of  wages  decide 
to  advance  wages  before  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  then  any  and  all  manu- 
facturers that  signed  this  scale  of  contract  must  pay  the  same  advance  in 
wages,  and  beginlnf  [beginning]  at  the  same  time  as  agreed  to  by  manufac- 
turers signing  this  contract 

55.  The  blast  to  terminate  May  27,  1903,  and  all  window  glass  workers  most 
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cease  work  on  that  date  unless  a  request  that  the  time  be  extended  by  a 
majority  of  pots  represented  by  manufacturers  signing  the  agi'eement 

56.  If  the  president  and  executive  board  of  Local  Assembly  300  decide  to 
make  any  satisfactory  arrangement  with  those  factories  who  have  broke[n]  away 
from  our  organization  and  started  l)efore  the  time  it  is  with  the  provision  that 
those  plants  shall  not  operate  longer  than  thirty-two  weeks  unless  the  time  of 
tire  is  extended  then  they  shall  have  the*^  right  to  operate  the  same  number  of 
weeks  as  the  manufacturers  who  make  this  contract  and  wage  scale, 

57.  In  consideration  of  the  acceptance  of  above  scale  by  the  undersigned 
manufacturers,  Local  Assembly  300;  Knights  of  Labor,  does  hereby  agree  that 
its  members  will  not  resume  work  for  the  blast  1902-3  before  October  15,  1902. 

58.  It  is  agreed  to  between  all  manufacturers  signing  this  scale  and  also 
binding  on  all  window  glass  workers  who  are  allowed  to  return  to  this  organiza- 
tion who  liave  deserted,  joined  the  new  organization,  or  who  have  worked  at 
any  plant  where  our  scale  was  not  recognized  or  who  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  president  and  executive  board,  that  each  and  all  of  those  workers  or 
apprentices  working  for  this  scale  agree  to  be  bound  by  every  provision  of  this 
scale  and  will  obey  all  orders  of  the  president  and  board,  and  they  also  agree 
in  accepting  work  under  this  scale  and  contract  that  they  and  their  relatives 
and  heirs  are  bound  by  all  the  provisions  of  the  insurance  resolution. 

FLINT  AND  GEEEN  GLASS  INDUSTRIES. 

Two  organizations  of  wage-earners  which  occupy  the  field  outside 
the  window  glass  industry  are  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association 
of  America  and  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union.  Prior  to 
the  year  1900  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  were  known  as  the  Green  Glass 
Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  and  the  organization  dates  from  1865.  (<*) 
Workmen  of  that  organization  manufacture  mainly  ink  bottles,  beer 
bottles,  and  fruit  jars.  The  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  composed  of  fifteen  branches,  each  branch  organized  by 
itself  on  strictest  trade-union  lines,  as  follows :  Shade  branch ;  pre- 
scription, or  bottle,  branch;  lamp  chimney  blowers;  caster-place 
branch;  iron-mold  branch;  mold  makers;  cutting  branch,  includ- 
ing the  bar  ware  cutters;  engraving  branch;  stopper-ware  branch; 
paste-mold  branch;  electric-bulb  branch;  punch-tumbler  branch; 
lamp  workers ;  insulator  branch,  and  open  pressers.  The  grouping  of 
these  several  distinct  trades  into  one  organization  was  effected  through 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1878. 

The  differences  between  the  work  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  and 
the  Flint  Glass  Workers  is  evident.  In  the  prescription  branch  of  the 
latter  organization  changing  conditions  in  recent  years  have  raised 

•  Local  glass  blowers*  unions  date  back  much  farther,  of  course,  than  the 
national  organization.  There  was  a  local  glass  blowers'  union  in  Philadelphia 
in  1833.  A  small  book  (to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress)  called  "  Remi- 
niscences of  Glass  Maldng,  by  Deining  Jnrvea,"  published  in  Boston  in  1854, 
refers  to  the  limit  to  the  day's  work  placed  by  the  workmen ;  that  is,  to  restrict- 
ing the  number  of  bottles  a  blower  should  make,  but  it  Is  not  clearly  stated 
whether  the  men  were  organized  Into  unions  or  not. 
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contentions  for  which  the  branch  sought  a  remedy,  in  the  year  1900, 
by  going  over  to  the  other  organization,  which  had  changed  its  name 
to  Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  omitting  the  limitation  of  "  Green."  Conse- 
quently in  the  following  pages  it  will  be  found  that  under  the  heading 
"  Bottles  "  is  included  two  organizations,  while  in  the  other  branches 
only  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers  are  concerned. 

The  form  in  which  restrictions  have  occurred  in  these  branches  of 
the  glass  industry  is  that  of  a  set  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a 
move,  or  a  half  day's  work.  The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  and  the  pre- 
scription branch  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers  are  alike,  in  that  there 
has  never  been  in  recent  years,  with  two  or  three  temporary  excep- 
tions, any  "  move  list "  or  limitation  of  output.  The  exceptions  in 
the  green  glass  bottle  industry  were,  one  on  Mason  jars,  described 
below,  and  the  other  an  attempt  made  in  1887  to  curb  the  pace  setter 
in  all  lines  of  work  by  fixing  a  limit  of  $7  to  the  daily  earnings  of 
members.  This  latter  limitation  lasted  but  one  year.  It  seems  to 
have  been  set  so  high  as  to  have  had  an  effect  the  opposite  from  that 
intended ;  as  the  president  of  the  association  said :  ''  The  result  was 
every  man  was  breaking  his  neck  to  make  $7  a  day." 

FLINT  GLASS  INDUSTBIES. 

A  general  statement  of  the  sentiments  among  the  flint  glass  workers 
in  all  of  the  departments  should  perhaps  precede  a  study  of  the  facts 
in  separate  departments.  This  is  expressed  by  the  statement  made 
for  this  report  by  one  well  versed  in  the  whole  subject  and  without 
doubt  the  most  competent  man  in  the  United  States  to  discuss  it. 

The  oldest  living  flint  glass  worker  can  not  recall  the  time  when 
the  popular  sentiment  among  his  fellow  craftsmen,  whether  organized 
or  unorganized,  has  not  favored  a  restriction  of  production  in  some 
form.  Long  before  trade  unions  became  permanently  established  in 
the  flint  glass  industry  the  glass  factories  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  each  had  some  form  of  schedule  of  wages  expressed 
or  understood  among  the  employees.  These  numerous  wage  scales 
varied  in  the  production  fixed  for  a  day's  work,  or  a  certain  wage 
according  to  the  tractability  of  the  workmen,  or  the  ability  of  their 
employer  to  influence  them  bj  force  or  otherwise.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  history  of  the  flint  glass  trade  may  be  found  evidence 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  restrict  production, 
and  not  a  few  conflicte  have  taken  place  between  them  and  their  em- 
ployers over  this  subject,  and  there  are  few  cases  on  record  in  the 
flint  industry  in  which  the  workmen  have  yielded  without  a  contest 
an  absolutely  unrestricted  method  of  work. 

During  the  long  years  of  controversy  over  the  subject  between 
employer  and  employee  the  employer  has  contended  for  an  unlimited 
production  to  cut  down  his  fixed  charges,  while  the  employees  have 
stood  as  strongly  against  the  unlimited  system,  on  the  grounds  that 
its  concession  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  their  TniniTnnm  wage 
H.  Doc.  784,  68-2 40 
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rate,  and  of  preyenting  them  from  pursuing  their  avocation  as  long 
as  the  limited  methods  of  work  would  allow. 

The  fear  of  lower  wage  rates  and  the  "  rushing  "  methods  which 
seemed  to  the  mind  of  the  workers  to  threaten  their  employment, 
hare  been  the  chief  reasons  put  forth  by  glass  workers  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  an  unrestricted  system  of  work;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
force  of  example  has  influenced  their  opposition  not  a  little.  The 
earlier  flint  glass  factories  were  manned  oy  foreign  workmen  with  a 
large  percen^^e  of  English,  and  it  is  known  that  restrictions  existed 
among  them  m  various  forms.  It  is  possible  that  the  restrictive 
tendency  of  the  American  glass  workers  was  derived  from  the  example 
set  them  by  the  foreign  workmen,  particularly^  the  English  glass  work- 
ers, who  have  alwayis  been  sticklers  for  restrictions  as  is  me  English 
trade  union  of  glass  workers  to-day. 

Section  1  of  article  28  of  the  constitution  says: 

Notice  of  any  change  in  the  move  list  must  be  sent  in  writing  to  the 
national  secretary  by  the  first  of  February  and  the  secretary  shall 
notify  all  local  unions  of  such  changes  that  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
annual  conference  committee,  and  in  no  case  shall  there  be  any  change 
which  has  not  been  so  acted  upon.  The  conference  to  be  held  the  first 
week  in  June  of  each  year,  and  the  report  sent  to  convention  for  final 
action. 

The  prescription  or  bottle  department  never  had  a  move  list  under 
the  present  organization.    Section  2  of  article  29  says : 

Any  member  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  who,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  place  in  a  prescription  factory  shall  agree  to  make 
a  certain  number  of  bottles,  shall,  upon  conviction  of  the  same,  be 
fined  not  less  than  $25  and  not  to  exceed  $100. 

The  bottle  blowers  have  recently,  as  stated  above,  left  this  organi- 
zation and  joined  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  (except 
about  100  who  remained  with  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers' 
Union)  and  this  association  has  the  same  provision  in  the  by-law& 

Article  IX  of  the  national  constitution  is  entitled  '^  Moves  and 
prices."    Sections  1  and  2  read : 

Section  1.  All  local  unions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  diall  be  governed  by  the  move,  price,  and 
system  of  work  which  shall  be  adopted  at  each  annual  session  of  the 
national  union. 

Sec.  2.  When  a  new  article  is  introduced,  the  local  union,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  it  is  first  made  shall  have  tne  power  to  establish  the 
move  and  price  thereof.  A  local  union  establishing  a  move  or  price 
in  this  manner  ^all  at  once  notify  the  national  president,  who  shall 
immediately  notify  the  trade. 

Any  local  union  not  working  according  to  the  rules  is  not  entitled 
to  strike  benefits. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  the  national  officials  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  are  opposed  to  limiting  the  move  in  all 
branches  except  those  in  which  a  monopolized  machine  could  be  used 
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to  drive  hand  factories  producing  the  sam^  article  out  of  existence. 
This  opposition  of  the  leaders,  however,  has  never  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  a  considerable  vote  in  convention. 

HIBTOSIOAIi  DBVELOPMSNT  07  KESTBICTIONS  OV  FLIKT  QLASS 

WOBKEBS. 

The  grouping  of  the  scattered  local  unions  of  glass  workers  into 
one  central  organization  was  practically  completed  in  1878.  These 
locals  had  each  its  neighborhood  wage  list  and  move  list,  or  number  of 
pieces  to  be  made  in  a  turn  of  half  a  day.  The  first  work  of  the  organ- 
ization was  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  list  in  all  factories.  This  had 
been  done  in  the  lamp  chimney  industry  practically  without  organiza- 
tion. The  first  convention  of  the  central  organization,  held  in  PittS; 
burg  in  1878,  put  forth  a  uniform  move  list  for  the  tableware  depart- 
ment in  the  Pittsburg  district,  which  was  expected  to  be  readily 
adopted  by  the  manufacturers  and  which  would  put  "  all  employers 
on  an  equality."  The  manufacturers  had  previously  assured  the 
union  that  uniformity  was  all  they  desired.  The  list  presented  to  the 
manufacturers  was,  however,  rejected,  as  the  union  had  based  its 
uniform  move  list  upon  the  output  of  the  least  productive  plants  and 
slowest  workmen,  whereas  the  uniformity  desired  by  the  employers 
was  to  base  all  upon  the  highest  and  speediest.  The  unioii  withdrew  the 
list,  and  the  old  nonuniform  local  and  factory  limits  were  allowed  to 
remain.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  convention  contemplated 
a  uniform  list  only  for  the  factories  in  and  around  Pittsburg.  At  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  national  union  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
July,  1879,  the  number  of  "  turns  "  to  be  worked  in  a  week  was  limited 
and  overtime  forbidden.  A  move  list  was  put  out  for  the  tableware 
department  that  should  affect  the  entire  country,  but  was  different  for 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  Pittsburg  average  was  recognized  as.  the 
western  standard,  while  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  speed  rate  and 
output  was  made  the  standard  of  the  eastern  list,  thus  again  selecting 
the  lowest  "  moves  "  as  the  basis  of  the  uniformity. 

At  this  convention  the  "  summer  stop  "  for  all  branches  of  the  glass 
industry  was  discussed,  but  failed  to  carry  on  final  vote.  Neither  of 
these  propositions  was  accepted  by  the  employers,  but  the  men  began 
to  put  them  into  effect. 

At  the  fourth  convention,  in  1881,  the  summer  stop  during  July 
and  August  was  adopted  for  the  prescription  bottle  factories;  but  a 
motion  to  make  it  apply  to  all  branches  was  again  voted  down.  This 
convention  was  the  first  to  limit  apprentices,  fixing  the  number  at  2 
for  each  furnace  in  prescription  houses.  The  next  convention 
changed  this  to  2  for  each  25  blowers.  The  fifth  or  Brooklyn  conven- 
tion (1882)  passed  the  summer-stop  law  for  all  branches  of  the  indus- 
try. This  was  repealed  by  the  convention  of  1884,  but  the  general  sen- 
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iiment  of  the  men  forced /t  summer  dosing  of  from  4  to  8  weeks  in  all 
the  factories  in  1886. 

In  1885  the  "  Ohio  Valley  lockout "  occurred,  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  union  to  work  piecework  in  the  factories  of  the  valley  instead 
of  "  turn  work."  Pittsburg  factories  were  on  piecework  with  a  move 
list — ^that  is,  a  certain  number  of  pieces  in  a  day  at  so  much  a  piece. 
The  Ohio  Valley  factories  were  on  "turn,"  which  meant  so  many 
pieces  in  such  a  length  of  time  at  a  stated  day  wage.  The  difference 
was  that  the  Pittsburg  piece  worker  was  paid  only  for  the  ware  that 
came  good  out  of  the  "  leer,"  or  annealing  oven,  while  on  "  turn  " 
work,  though  the  workman  was  expected  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
pieces,  he  was  not  docked  for  defective  work,  or  work  spoiled  in  the 
leer,  and  besides,  he  was  paid  the  wages  if  he  was  retained,  whether 
he  made  the  full  move  in  the  turn  or  not. 

During  the  lockout  the  men  offered  to  accept  a  protected  piece  sys- 
tem— ^that  is,  certain  rules  which  would  protect  them  against  being 
"  robbed  of  their  work,"  as  they  called  it,  by  unfair  inspection  and 
leer  count. 

This  the  employers  refused,  and  after  a  9  months'  lockout  the  Pitts- 
burg moves  and  wages  were  spread  over  the  Ohio  Valley  factories. 
In  1886  the  Hamilton  convention  reenacted  the  summer-stop  law  and 
fixed  the  date  of  shut  down  as  the  last  Saturday  in  June  and  of  open- 
ing as  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

The  convention  of  1887,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  determined  to  reissue 
a  uniform  move  list  for  tableware  factories  "  which  was  intended  to 
remove  existing  inequalities  and  place  all  manufacturers  upon  the 
same  footing.  As  the  lack  of  this  uniformity  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  contention,  it  was  hoped  that  the  manufacturers  would  cheerfully 
agree  to  a  system  that  would  deprive  anyone  of  having  an  advantage 
over  the  other  in  output  and  wages."  The  list  was  to  become  opera- 
tive September  1, 1887.  A  conference  of  conmiittees  of  manufactur- 
ers and  union  representatives  was  called,  and  the  manufacturers 
accepted  the  move  list  and  price  list  so  far  as  it  affected  pressers  and 
blowers.  A  disagreement  on  the  method  of  paying  gatherers,  which, 
as  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  investigation,,  will  not 
be  discussed  here,  broke  up  the  conference  and  led  to  a  prolonged 
lockout.  At  no  time  during  the  lockout,  however,  was  the  moVe  list 
a  matter  of  dispute,  and  at  the  close  of  that  struggle  it  was  accepted 
by  all.  Prior  to  the  calling  of  the  conference  of  committees  (in  fact, 
the  occasion  of  the  conference)  the  manufacturers  forwarded  a  docu- 
ment to  the  union  in  which  they  said :  "  While  we  do  not  object  in  the 
main  to  a  uniformity  of  work  and  wages  for  all  factories,  and  are 
willing  to  concede  that  the  system  has  merit  if  all  factories  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  business  are  included,  we  decidedly  object  to  a 
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change  so  radical  and  on  so  short  notice,  and  without  a  conference 
with  the  other  party  so  much  more  deeply  interested." 

The  conference  herein  called  for  met  August  18,  1887,  at  Pitts* 
burg.  New  lists  were  made  for  several  departments,  all,  howeyer, 
including  moves,  and  these  agreements  were  signed  April  28, 1888. 

The  only  rules  in  the  agreement  which  need  to  be  quoted  here  are 
Nos.  6, 7,  and  10,  which  follow : 

RuiiB  5.  A  falling  off  in  the  number  to  be  made  in  a  move  by  reason 
of  a  change  of  molds,  if  changed  by  the  order  of  the  manager,  will 
entitle  the  shop  to  the  average  wages  of  a  move. 

Ruug  7.  Articles,  the  number  of  which  have  not  been  provided  for, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  management  and  workmen. 

Rule  10.  The  summer  stop  shall  commence  the  last  Saturday  in 
Jime,  and  continue  six  consecutive  weeks. 

This  arrangement  lasted  until  1892,  when  the  United  States  Glass 

Company  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  move  list  and  the  summer 

.  stop  in  the  tableware  factories  controlled  by  it.    After  a  four  years' 

fight  this  was  conceded  to  the  competitors  of  the  United  States  Glass 

Company,  the  latter  having  manned  its  plants  with  nonunion  men. 

In  the  departments  of  the  industry  in  which  the  move  still  exists  it 
may  be  said  that  the  manufacturers  in  their  conferences  with  the 
union  representatives  have  never  demanded  the  abolition  of,  nor  asked 
for  an  increase  in,  the  move  numbers,  but  have  always  resisted  a 
decrease  in  the  moves,  though  not  always  successfully. 

The  dues  to  the  national  union  of  flint  glass  workers  for  general 
administration  purposes  are  80  cents  per  month  per  capita  of  member- 
ship. The  local  dues  are  usually  50  cents  a  month.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  resistance  fund  is  collected  by  the  national  union,  and  can  be 
used  only  in  case  of  strikes.  It  consists  of  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
earnings  of  each  member  of  the  organization  while  working  at  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  industry. 

No  member  shall  apply  for  a  situation  to  any  employer  before  con- 
sulting the  factory  committee  of  any  shop. 

The  initiation  fee  is  $3  for  American  citizens  and  $100  for  foreign- 
ers. The  latter  fee  was  adopted  in  1887.  Among  the  '^  duties  of  offi- 
cers," one  is  ^^  to  see  if  any  locals  are  in  any  way  working  injury  to  the 
trade  by  low  wages  and  high  moves.!* 

BOTTLE  DXPABTMEKT. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  presented  the  situation  regarding  re- 
striction in  the  prescription  branch  of  the  flint  glass  workers  and 
among  the  green  glass  bottle  workers. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  union  and  nonunion  establishments, 
the  daily  production,  in  gross,  of  various  sizes  of  bottles  by  a  ^  shop," 
or  team;  also  the  number  of  blowers,  finishers,  and  boys  constituting 
the  ^'  shop,"  and  the  wages  paid : 
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OUTPUT,  IN  GBOSS,  OF  GLASS  BOTTLES,  PER  DAY  OF  9  HOUBS;  IfUMBBB  OF 
BLOWEB8,  FINISHEBS,  AND  BOTS  IN  SHOPS,  AND  WAGES  PAID. 

l-OUNCE  PJttBSCRIPnOlf  BOTTI^BS. 


Estab- 
lish, 
ment 

Kind  of  shop. 

Output  (in  gross). 

Num- 
berof 
blow- 
ers. 

Price 
paid  per 
jgn^ofisto 
blowers. 

Num- 
ber of 
finish- 

Prlee 
paid  per 
gross  to 

finish- 
ers. 

Hum: 
ber 

boys. 

^^- 

Low- 
est 

Arer^ 
age. 

num- 
ber. 

ers. 

of  toys 
per  day. 

1 

Union 

82 
85 
40 

85 

28 
80 

80 
82 
88 
40 
80 

.86 
.86 
.36 

.18 

.18 

<'2.00 

18.10 

2 

Union       

^.00 

8 

Union 

&00 

o4 

Union       ........ 

8.00 

5 

Nonunion 

L80 

S-OVNCB  PRESCRIPTION  ROTTI^ES. 


Union 

82 
35 
35 

% 

25 

28 
80 

80 
82 
83 
85 
80 

2 
8 
2 
2 
2 

•^1 

.88 

:J§t 

«2.00 

18.10 

Union 

^00 

Union          ...  . 

8.00 

a4 

Union 

&00 

Nonunion 

L80 

t-OVNCE  PRESCRIPTION  ROTTLES 

• 

1 

Union 

28 
80 
30 

SSi 
25 
28 

85 
28 
28 
25 
28 

8 

8 
2 
2 
8 

.46 
.46 
.46 

.28 

.28 

ol.50-2.00 

<f4 

4 
4 

1 

8.10 

^ 

Union 

aoo 

8 

Union 

8.00 

a4 

Union  .    

8.00 

6 

Nonunion 

1.80 

6-OUNCE  PRESCRIPTION  ROTTLES. 


Union 

23 

(ft) 

h 

19 

20 
21 
22 
20 
80 

8 

2 
2 
2 
8 

$0.60* 

:i8' 

<a.6O-2.00 

44 

88.10 

Union 

'loo 

a4 

Union ^. 

Union 

8.00 

Nonunion 

'iso 

8-OUNCE  PRESCRIPTION  ROTTLES. 


1 

Union .- 

19 

17 

% 

18 
18 
19 
18 
18 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

$0.65* 

•"lit 

«1.6O«.00 

<t4 
6 
5 

$8.90 

2 

UnioT^ 

^.60 

8 

Union 

aw 

a4 

Union .       .,---. 

(^) 

5 

Nonunion 

^iao 

12-OCNCE  PRESCRIPTION  ROTTUB8. 


1 

Union 

(») 
H9 

16 
17 
16 

18 
19 
18 
18 
18 

8 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"3 

.641 
.60 

.s* 

01.50-2.00 

4 
5 
5 

18.90 

2 

Union 

•a  60 

8 

Union 

8.80 

a4 

Union 

(*) 

5 

Nonunion 

'  8L69 

16-OUNCE  PRESCRIPTION  ROTTIjES. 


1 

Union 

14 

15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

fO.72 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.70 

.36 

.36 

cl.60-2.00 

(«») 

|3.2() 

2 

Union 

3.  Ml 

8 

Union     

&60 

a4 

Union 

<'k« 

5 

Nonunion 

a  Not  an  establishment;  the  entries  are  the  estimates  of  the  national  officersv^^of  the  union  as  to 
the  output  of  a  shop. 

^  Not  reported. 

0  Per  day. 

<<  There  are  four  shops  on  tank  fnmaees,  where  no  knock-off  boy  is  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment, these  shops  making  4  to  8  ounce  bottles.  As  there  are  other  shops  working  at  pots 
with  a  knock-off  boy,  the  number  of  bovs  here  given  is  kept  at  the  number  required  zor  a  pot 
shop.  Houses  that  use  only  clean  iron  have  a  knock-off  boy,  who  cleans  the  mem  after ^eaoh 
blowing.   In  every  shop  where  a  moile  is  used  there  is  no  knooik-off . 
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OUTPUT,  IN  GROSS,  OP  GLASS  BOTTLES,  PBB  DAY  OP  9  HOURS;  NUMBEB  OP 
BLOWEBS,  FINISHEBS,  AND  BOYS  IN  SHOPS,  AND  WAGES  PAID-Concluded. 

82-017NCE  PRKSCBIPTION  JBOTTI<B8. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Kind  of  shop. 

Nnm- 
berof 
blow- 
era. 

Price 
paid  per 
anpoasto 
blowers. 

Num- 
ber of 
finish- 
ers. 

Price 
paid  per 
gross  to 

finish- 
era. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
boys. 

wages 
of  boys 
per  day. 

°r- 

Low- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

1 

Union 

10 

8 

12 
10 
13 
12 
12 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

11.00} 
1.00} 
LttH 
1.001 
1.0? 

<a.60-2.00 

4 

5 
6 

f8.20 
^60 

2 

Union 

8 

Union 

8.60 

bi 

Union 

<'k« 

6 

Nonunion 

1-PINT  UrmSKY  FLASKS. 


1 

Union     

20 

16 
16 
(«) 
16 

18 
19 
18 
18 
19 

2 
2 
B 

2 

2 

.69 
.57 

cl.50-2.00 
^2.00 

4 
5 

4 

S8.20 

2 

Union 

8.60 

64 

Union ..._. 

(«) 

6 
6 

Nonunion 

Nonunion  — .... 

is 

1-QVART  UrCIISKY  FLASKS. 


1 
2 
64 
6 
6 


Union 

Union 

Union..-. 
Nonunion 
Nonunion 


CI 


n 


16 


16 


14 


l-i 


18 


$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 


$0.50 
.50 
.60 
cl.5O-2.00 
62.00 


4 
6 

4 


$8.20 
8.60 

(«) 

aoo 

8.40 


BRANBY  &H. 


1 
2 
8 
»4 
5 
6 


Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Nonunion 
Nonunion 


16 


(«) 


u 
(«) 


12 

2 

11 

2 

16 

2 

13 

2 

12 

2 

12 

2 

$1,001 
l.OOf 
LOOf 
l.OOf 
1.10 
LOO 


f0.60i 
.50f 
.SOf 
.50i 

C2.00 
<'1.60-2.00 


4 

5 
5 

n 

4 


18.20 
8.50 
8.60 

4.40 
&40 


BRANBY  4's. 


1 

Union 

{•1 
18 

11 

10 
15 
11 
12 

$1.14 

Tl4 

1.14 

1.14 

1.00 

.67 

.67 

.57 

<1.60-2.00 

(«) 

18.20 

2 

Union 

a50 

8 

Union 

8.60 

b4 

Union 

(«) 

6 

Nonunion....... 

a40 

a  Not  reported. 

ft  Not  an  establishment;  the  entries  are  the  estimates  of  the  national  officers  of  the  union  as  to 
the  output  of  a  shop. 
0  Per  day. 

A  brandy  6  is  a  bottle  running  6  to  the  gallon;  it  is  a  round,  long- 
necked  bottle  used  as  a  "  cased-goods  "  whisky  bottle.  A  brandy  4  is  a 
full  quart  bottle  of  the  same  kind. 

Very  few  druggists'  prescription  bottles  are  produced  in  the  non- 
union factories,  which  have  not  as  yet  entered  this  field  except  to  make 
a  few  gross  to  fill  an  order  that  may  come  in  connection  with  a  gen- 
eral order.  Wliisky  flasks  and  brandy  6's,  together  with  special 
shapes  of  pickle  bottles  and  such  specialty  goods,  has  for  the  most 
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part  occupied  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  the  nonunion  plants 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  blowers  and  finishers  are  separated  in  the  table  in  union  shops 
and  the  rate  diAdded  equally  among  them.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween union  and  nonunion  shops  is  that  in  the  latter  the  finisher  is  paid 
by  the  day  and  is  not  a  skilled  man.  Unionists  assert  that  but  for 
the  interchange  of  work  between  blowers  and  finishers,  the  former 
thus  getting  a  few  hours'  rest  from  blowing  each  day,  the  average 
working  life  of  a  blower  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  hardships 
of  the  trade  enormously  increased. 

Until  about  1860  there  was  a  ^^  move  system  "  in  the  flint  glass  bot- 
tle factories  of  the  United  Statea  This  term  signifies  the  number  of 
pieces  or  dozens  of  pieces  to  be  made  at  a  turn,  the  turn  being  usually 
a  half  day.  Bottle  blowers'  unions  existed  as  far  back  as  1838,  if  not 
earlier,  each  local  representing  no  more  than  a  factory,  or,  at  most,  a 
locality.  Day  wages  prevailed  and  the  workmen  had  a  specific  com- 
pensation for  a  fixed  number  of  bottles.  The  regulations  of  the 
earliest  organizations  are  unknown.  The  team  system  of  work  has 
prevailed  since  the  invention  of  iron  molds — ^a  "shop"  consist- 
ing of  two  blowers,  a  finisher  (who  forms  the  lip  on  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  and  is  called  a  "  gaffer  "),  and  from  four  to  five  boys  who 
assist  the  men  by  carrying  off  the  ware,  one  boy  "  sticking  up  "  or 
placing  the  unfinished  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  '^  glory  hole,"  or  small 
furnace,  to  reheat  it  so  that  the  "  gaffer  "  can  finish  it  In  1860  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  the  blowers  received  $2  a  day  each,  the  "  gaffer  ** 
$2.60.  A  "  shop  "  would  produce  1,800  1-ounce  bottles  per  day,  or 
1,700  2-ounce,  or  1,600  4-ounce,  and  other  sizes  in  proportion.  Shortly 
after  1860  (the  exact  time  can  not  be  given,  and  it  probably  did  not 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  different  localities)  the  making  of  bottles 
was  put  upon  a  strictly  piece-price  basis,  and  the  limit  to  the  day's 
work  was  abolished.  The  larger  wages  of  the  gaffer  was  at  an  end, 
but  otherwise  the  shop  remained  the  same.  At  the  present  time  the 
three  men — ^two  blowers  and  a  finisher — ^must  all  be  blowers  and 
finishers  in  union  plants,  taking  their  regular  turns  at  both  kinds 
of  work  and  sharing  equally  in  the  earnings  of  all  (the  boys  being 
paid  by  the  day  or  week  by  the  manufacturer).  In  nonunion  plants 
the  finisher  need  not  be  a  blower,  nor  an  exceptionally  skilled  man, 
and  is  paid  by  the  day  by  the  employer,  while  the  blowers  work  by  the 
piece  as  in  union  plants. 

This  change  from  restricted  to  unrestricted  output  in  the  bottle  fac- 
tories in  the  early  60's  was  against  the  protest  of  the  workmen,  but  did 
not,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  result  in  strikes.  The  unrestricted 
average  output  of  a  shop  is  now  80  to  40  gross  of  1-ounce,  80  to  86 
gross  of  2-ounce,  26  to  28  gross  of  4-ounce,  etc,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
which  gives  also  the  output  of  other  sizes.    The  table  shows  the 
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range  of  output,  high,  low,  and  average,  with  price  per  gross,  and  is  a 
fairly  complete  survey  of  the  industry. 

One  plant,  not  included  in  the  table,  is  interesting  because  of  its 
exceptional  character.  This  plant  is  not  now  operating,  but  is  such  an 
excellent  illustration  of  speed  acceleration  resulting  from  the  special- 
ization of  work  that  it  is  referred  to  here.  Some  years  ago  the  plant, 
which  is  located  in  Pennsylvania,  was  put  entirely  upon  pint  and 
half-pint  flasks.  At  first  the  blowers  made  about  what  was  usually 
made  by  blowers  of  these  articles,  namely,  20  gross  of  half -pints  and 
18  gross  of  pints.  Gradually,  however,  and  without  additional 
inducements  in  the  way  of  bonuses  on  the  piece  price  for  extra  out- 
put, they  ran  their  production  up  to  87,  39,  and  as  high  as  41  gross 
of  half -pints  and  33  gross  of  pints.  At  first  the  packers  and  other 
factory  help  were  overwhelmed  with  the  output,  but  they,  too,  learn- 
ing to  pack  only  and  always  the  same  limited  number  of  sizes  of 
bottles,  soon  became  so  expert  that  the  factory  ran  on  this  production 
with  the  usual  number  of  packers  in  proportion  to  Mowers  that 
obtains  in  other  places. 

In  1885  the  union,  seeing  the  old  men  driven  out  of  the  industry  by 
the  speeding-up  process,  sought  to  check  it  by  limiting  the  daily  earn- 
ings of  the  members  to  $6.  This,  however,  was  unpopular  and  so 
largely  ineffective  that  it  was  repealed  the  following  year.  One  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  has  been  in  the  business  a  good  many  years 
said :  "  There  are  not  many  old  men  in  the  druggist-bottle  factories 
now.    The  pace  is  a  little  too  high  for  them." 

A  statement  furnished  for  this  report  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
informed  men  in  the  industry  and  for  years  an  oi&cer  of  the  organi- 
zation, follows: 

In  the  bottle  department  as  late  as  1860  there  was  a  move  system 
which  prescribed  a  specific  compensation  for  a  fized  number  of 
bottles.  About  that  tune  or  soon  after  bottles  were  placed  on  the 
absolute  piecework  basis  with  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  bottles  to 
be  made  within  a  fixed  niunber  of  hours  per  day,  a  rate  per  gross 
being  established.  This  change  was  accompanied  by  some  mild  pro- 
tests from  the  workmen,  but  there  was  no  violent  opposition,  ana  the 
changed  system  except  for  a  brief  period  in  1885-86  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1885-86  a  portion  of 
the  workmen,  actuated  b^  the  belief  that  the  rushing  feature  of  the 
unlimited  system  was  drivinff  the  old  workmen  from  employment, 
attempted  to  reestablish  product  restriction  by  limiting  the  earning 
capacity  of  all  blowers,  but  the  effort  soon  failed  on  account  of  la(£ 
of  concerted  support  among  the  workmen  to  be  affected. 

The  effect  of  this  change  to  an  unlimited  system  in  the  bottle 
department  was  surprising  and  peculiar  to  aU  interested.  Increased 
numbers  were  expected,  but  the  extent  to  which  nuimbers  were  to  be 
increased  Aever  occurred  to  the  most  sanguine.  The  production  was 
doubled  trebled,  and  in  some  instances  was  quadrupled,  and  the  pecul- 
iar feature  of  the  change  was  that  the  enormous  increase  was  made 
without  appearing  to  have  made  employment  scarce  for  the  workmen* 
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There  are  several  explanations  for  this  peculiarity,  however.  The 
increased  production  cheapened  the  product  and  opened  up  new 
fields  for  its  use,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  bottles  and  making 
more  work  for  the  bottle  blowers.  Then  the  rush  put  upon  the  speed 
of  the  workmen  by  the  change  to  an  unlimited  system  incapacitated 
workmen  from  the  arduous  toil  of  the  foot  bench  years  sooner  than 
the  older  methods  of  work  would  have  done,  and  thus  decimated  their 
ranks  to  make  room  for  new  workmen. 

Another  thing  aiding  to  keep  the  supply  of  labor  nearly  equal  to 
the  demand  was  the  bottle  blowers'  apprentice  restriction,  still  in 
force,  that  prescribed  that  each  factory  should  not  take  under  instruc- 
tion more  than  one  person  each  year  to  each  twenty  or  fifteen  jour- 
neymen workmen  already  employed. 

StiU  another  cause  operatmg  to  prevent  the  supply  of  labor  from 
exceeding  the  demand  is  what  is  known  as  the  summer-stop  rule  put 
forward  oy  the  workers,  which  requires  all  bottle  blowers  to  discon- 
tinue the  work  of  bottle  blowing  between  July  1  and  September  1. 

It  has  been  contended  by  tiie  friends  of  the  summer-stop  rule  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  physical  comfort  of  bottle  blowers  and  was 
established  Jx)  serve  that  purpose ;  that  bottle  blowers  worn  out  and 
exhausted  by  the  toil  of  the  previous  months  must  have  a  season  of 
rest  during  the  summer  days  in  which  to  recruit  their  wasted  energy. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  workmen  appreciate  the  rule  in 
this  sense.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  some  factories  outside  the 
union  bottle  blowers  work  during  the  heated  months  without  any 
apparent  discomfort  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  rule  may 
have  been  intended  to  cut  off  one-sixth  of  the  year's  production  to  the 
end  that  the  supply  of  labor  ^ould  not  exceed  the  demand. 

Machinery  has  mvaded  the  bottle  department.  There  are  several 
machines  now  in  use  for  pressing  bottles  where  they  were  formerly 
blown.  These  machines  have  in  a  measure  taken  from  bottle  blowers 
their  employment  as  blowers,  but  they  have  opened  up  for  them  new 
employment  in  operating  the  machines  for  making  pressed  bottles. 

These  bottle  machines  require  skilled  labor  to  operate  them,  and 
the  workers  have  operated  them  on  an  unlimited  basis  as  to  number, 
but  they  have  limited  their  labor  to  9  hours  per  day. 

Machinery  has  slightly  increased  production,  but  its  greatest  merits 
lie  in  the  fact  that  it  has  cheapened  the  cost  and  improved  the  quality 
of  the  production. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  the  flint  glass  bottle  workers.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association,  which  now  includes 
the  former  prescription  branch  of  the  flint  glass  workers,  said  in 
reply  to  queries: 

At  one  time  I  was  in  favor  of  the  absolute-move  limit,  but  I  think 
now  ttie  day  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  passed.  We  have  the  pace 
maker,  and  don't  like  him  any  better  than  a,ny  other  organization 
likes  him :  but  the  only  way  we  try  to  control  him  is  by  educating  him 
not  to  kill  himself,  and  trymg  to  ^ow  him  that  the  old  men  are  oeing 
driven  out  of  employment  by  his  actions,  and  that  he  is  only  prema- 
turely ageing  himsdf  and  hastening  the  time  when  his  turn  will  come 
to  be  knocked  out  by  a  new  batch  of  younger  pace  makei*s.  In  our 
industry  the  standard  of  the  day's  work  advances  year  by  year,  and 
the  standard  of  workmanship  is  also  going  up;  tliat  is,  an  increase 
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in  both  quality  and  quantity  is  demanded  and  given.  The  chances 
for  the  older  men  are  becoming  less  each  year.  Workmen  produce 
more  than  50  per  cent  more  ware  than  they  did  ten  years  a^.  He 
woxka  by  the  piece,  and  as  his  earnings  increase  he  increases  his  speed* 
Now  he  works  by  night:  fifteen  years  ago  he  worked  only  in  the  day- 
time. Tanks  have  made  this  possible.  So  with  this  increased  ex- 
penditure of  energy  he  is  shortening  life  by  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends.  Eighteen  years  ago  two  men  and  a  tending  boy  (gatherer) 
made  80  dozen  quart  beer  bottles,  and  75  dozen  was  an  average  day's 
work  in  St.  Louis.  Now,  in  the  same  plant,  three  men  gather  their 
own  glass  and  make  220  dozen  quart  beers.  Then  90  dozen  pint  beers 
was  a  good  day's  work.  Now  they  pack  230  to  240  dozen  from  a  shop, 
and  the  pace  setters  have  made  300  dozen. 

Tha  piece  price  on  pint  beers  is  $1.32  per  gross,  on  quarts  $1.59  per 
gross,  to  the  shop — ^i.  e.,  divided  between  the  three  men.  Several 
machines  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  stage  of  development  and 
perfection  are  on  the  market.  One  of  these  machines  has  reached  an 
output  of  15  gross  of  beer  pints  an  hour,  at  a  labor  cost  of  40  cents  per 


These  machines  are  not  monopolized,  but  are  for  sale  in  the  open 
market  They  are  the  cause  of  considerable  uneasiness  in  union  cir- 
cles, and  stand  as  a  bar  to  further  increases  in  the  piece  rates.  This 
will  be  noted,  as  will  the  attitude  of  workmen  toward  their  introduc- 
tion, in  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  "  Preliminary 
conference  of  the  joint  wage  committee  of  the  National  Bottle  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and^he  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association," 
held  in  Pittsburg  May  12-16, 1903.  This  extract  shows  three  things: 
First,  that  the  union,  although  hoping  the  machine  will  not  prove 
successful,  does  not  propose  to  fight  it  if  it  does;  secondly,  that  their 
only  method  of  meeting  the  machine  is  to  beat  its  cost  of  production, 
as  they  attempted  to  do  in  the  case  of  Mason  jars;  and,  lastly,  that 
they  will  stand  their  ground  on  the  list  price  until  the  use  of  the 
machine  has  become  sufficiently  general  to  literally  drive  them  from 
the  field. 

The  extract  follows: 

The  blowers  had  already  asked  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  general  list,  and  at  this  point  the  manufacturers  demanded  a  hori- 
zontal reduction  of  15  per  cent  upon  the  list,  basing  their  demand 
upon  the  threatened  invasion  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
narrow-necked  bottles.  The  manufacturers  were  a  unit  in  claiming 
that,  with  the  exception  of  druggists'  ware,  the  glass-bottle  market 
was  in  an  exceedingly  sluggish  if  not  in  a  wholly  stagnant  condition; 
that  prices  were  low  and  stocks  larger  than  ever  before;  that  there 
was  now  upon  the  market  and  in  successful  operation  a  machine 
which  had  developed  and  sustained  a  production  of  nine  narrow- 
necked  bottles,  sucn  as  sodas  and  beers,  every  15  seconds,  at  a  labor 
cost  of  40  cents  per  grossj  irrespective  of  weight  or  capacity;  that 
there  were  two  otner  machines  being  offered  for  sale  that  were  vastly 
superior  to  the  one  above  cited;  that  these  machines  were  being 
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offered  to  anyone  who  might  care  to  purchase;  that  the  inventors  or 
parties  handling  these  machines  were  offering  to  install  them,  giving 
bond  for  $10,000  or  $50,000  that  they  would  perform  the  work  accord- 
ing to  representations,  and  the  only  way  the  workmen  could  hope  to 
preserve  their  positions  would  be  to  meet  and  defeat  the  machine 
upon  its  own  firound,  which  is  that  of  cheapening  the  labw  coet  in 
the  making  of  Dottles. 

The  blowers'  committee  gave  the  closest  attention  to  all  that  the 
manufacturers  had  to  say  upon  the  question  of  machines  and  the 
machine-made  bottles,  being  somewhat  impressed  by  tlie  evident  sin- 
cerity and  alarm  of  these  gentlemen.  At  the  same  time  we  were  not 
prepared  toHcc&pt  it  as  an  established  fact  that  these  machines  would 
do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  even  though  bottles  are  now  cm  the 
market  Uie  product  of  the  machine,  sold  in  competition  with  the 
hand-made  article.  The  position  of  the  blowers  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows:  Should  these  machines  be  capable  of  doing 
the  work  (uaimed  for  them  by  their  inventors  and  the  manufacturers, 
men  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  them  though  theprice  of  blow- 
ing should  be  reduced  to  less  than  common  labor.  While,  upon  the 
other  hand,  should  they  prove  a  failure  or  a  practical  failure,  as 
we  hope  and  believe  they  will,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
stampeded  by  the  mere  thought  of  what  might  happen  if  they  succeed. 
Hence  our  adherence  to  our  request  for  an  advance  on  the  list,  l>ased 
upon  the  increased  cost  of  livmg  and  advance  in  the  standards  of 
life,  and  a  desire  for  better  opportunities  for  ourselves  and  those 
dependent  upon  us. 

Mason  fruit  jars,  the  making  of  which  was  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Green  Glass  Bottle  Workers,  had.  for  several  years  a  limit  on 
the  day's  work,  practically  the  same  as  a  ^^  move."  Under  the  limit 
two  blowers  and  a  gathering  boy  (constituting  a  "  shop '')  would  pro- 
duce 185  dozen  quart  jars,  and  160  dozen  half -gallon  jars.  This  limit 
lasted  for  only  a  few  years,  the  introduction  of  tank  furnaces  instead 
of  pots  being  the  occasion  of  the  removal.  Now,  in  a  tank  furnace, 
three  men  in  a  shop  gather  their  own  glass,  and  produce  300  dozen 
quarts  and  220  dozen  half  gallons  in  a  day.  This  branch  of  the 
industry  has,  however,  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  blow^,  as 
almost  all  fruit  jars  are  now  made  on  a  machine  which,  with  one  man 
as  a  presser  and  one  gatherer  boy,  will  make  4,800  quart  jars  in  a  day. 

Before  the  day  of  the  tank  the  unrestricted  production  of  one-quart 
Mason  jars  by  a  shop  of  three  men  at  a  pot  furnace  was  from  20  to 
25  gross  per  day  (2,880  to  3,600),  the  price  being  $1.08  per  gross. 
This  was  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  business  for  the  workmen. 
Under  the  restrictions  as  stated  above,  the  product  was  185  dozen, 
or  15^7  gross,  the  piece  price  ($1.08)  being  the  same.  When  the 
machine  was  first  introduced  the  hand  '^  shops  "  undertook  to  keep  the 
work,  or,  as  they  put  it,  ^'  kill  the  machine,"  by  taking  off  the  limit 
and  reducing  the  piece  price  45  per  cent  This  failed,  partly  because 
the  machine  made  a  better  jar,  but  mainly  because  even  this  discount 
from  the  scale  did  not  sufficiently  cheapen  the  work  to  meet  the 
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machine  C50st  of  production.  The  machine  price  to  the  pressor  was 
15^  cents  per  hundred,  and  for  a  time  the  machine  men  were  lim- 
ited by  the  union  to  a  daily  earning  of  $5  for  the  presser,  which, 
at  l&i  cents,  would  limit  the  output  of  the  machine  to  about  3,200  jars. 
This  restriction  did  not  save  the  hand  shop,  which  finally  disappeared, 
and  then  the  limit  was  taken  off  the  earning  of  the  machine  pressor, 
.  and  the  output  is  now  4,000  to  4,800  jars.  The  hours  of  the  machine 
men  are  limited  to  8,  whereas  in  other  branches  of  the  industry,  in 
fact,  for  all  hand  shops,  the  hours  are  9. 

The  number  of  apprentices  in  bottle  houses  is  made  a  subject  of 
annual  conference  and  is  a  part  of  each  agreement.  The  working 
rules  of  the  factory  ire  also  agreed  to  by  both  parties  and  are  printed 
with  the  wage  list  These  shop  rules  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  for  1903  follow: 

BULBS    AND    BISGUIiATIONa 

SixTTioir  1.  Prices,  mles,  and  regulations  established  by  the  Joint  committee 
can  not  be  changed  or  deviated  from  in  any  manner  by  the  action  of  any  local 
branch,  indlTldnal  blower,  or  manufacturer  ofCering  or  accepting  a  higher  or 
lower  price,  or  ignoring  any  of  the  rules. 

Sbo.  18.  That  we  allow  one  apprentice  for  erery  fifteen  journeymen  employed, 
and  three-fifths  ({)  of  fifteen  Journeymen  employed  by  one  firm.  This  rule 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  debar  any  firm  from  taking  one  apprentice 
who  shall  have  nine  Journeymen  at  work. 

Sbo.  19.  Firms  who,  from  any  cause,  reduce  the  number  of  their  Journeymen 
must  also  reduce  the  number  of  their  apprentices,  bo  that  they  at  all  times  shall 
be  within  the  requirements  of  this  law. 

Sia  20.  Firms  starting  their  factories  not  later  than  March  1,  1903,  shall 
be  allowed  to  take  their  apprentices  at  any  time  during  the  blast,  but  repre- 
sentation shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of  Journeymen  in  thehr  employ  not 
later  than  March  1,  1908.  Firms  or  furnaces  starting  later  than  March  1, 
1903,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  any. 

Sbo.  21.  Firms  haying  put  in  an  apprentice,  and  if  from  any  cause  said 
apprentice  leaves  the  trade,  he  can  not  be  duplicated ;  but  should  an  apprentice 
die  during  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  must  be  dupUcated  during 
that  season. 

Sso.  22.  An  apprentice  shall  serve  not  more  than  five  years,  consisting  of 
fifty  working  months  from  the  date  of  being  put  in  to  blow.  No  loss  of  time 
to  be  charged  against  the  apprentice  unless  the  time  so  lost  can  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  said  apprentice. 

Sec.  28.  No  one  shall  be  considered  an  apprentice  unless  he  Is  put  in  a 
place  to  blow. 

Sbo.  24L  No  member  of  this  association  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  glory- 
hole  shop  with  a  gathering  boy,  provided  there  is  glass  enough  for  three  men, 
the  factory  committee  to  be  the  Judges.  This  rule  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  members,  working  on  a  plate  on  ware  twenty-four  ounces  and 
upward  in  weight,  from  working  with  a  gathering  boy. 

Sbo.  25.  Blowers  working  in  a  block  or  on  a  stone  with  a  clean  pipe  shall 
be  furnished  a  gathering  boy,  and  be  allowed  to  finish  at  the  glory-hole  and 
make  the  same  class  of  ware  as  men  working  on  a  stone  and  cast  ringi 
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8eo.  26.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  work  a  single  place  when  there  is  a 
member  Idle  competent  to  fill  the  placa 

Sec.  27.  Two  blowers  shall  constitute  a  shop  in  turned  mould  places  when  ring 
is  cast,  or  three  men  when  finished  at  the  glory-hole.  In  no  case  shall  more 
than  three  men  be  employed  in  turned-mould  shops  when  finished  at  glory- 
hole,  or  more  than  two  when  ring  is  cast 

Sec.  28.  If  for  any  reason  one  member  of  a  shop  is  absent  and  there  Is  no 
idle  member  present  to  fill  the  place,  the  two  remaining  members  shall  work 
the  shop  until  return  of  absent  member  or  another  member  can  be  procured 
to  fill  the  place. 

Sec.  29.  Where  shops  are  furnished  with  a  knocking-ofT  boy  or  a  pulling-off 
boy  three  men  shall  constitute  a  shop,  and  shall  not  be  furnished  a  gathering 
boy  on  any  weight  of  ware. 

Sec.  31.  In  tank  furnaces,  where  blow-over  Jars  are  made,  where  the  ware 
is  bursted  off  in  the  mould,  no  gathering  boy  will  be  allowed,  and  three  men 
will  be  allowed  in  a  shop ;  but  in  pot  and  tank  furnaces,  where  the  ware  is  taken 
out  of  the  mould  by  the  blowers,  two  men  and  a  gathering  boy'  will  constitute 
a  shop. 

Sec.  36.  Eight  and  one-half  hours  per  day  (actual  working  time)  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work,  commencing  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fifteen  minutes 
for  tempo,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  fifteen  minutes  tempo  at  3  p.  m.,  and 
stop  work  at  6  p.  m.  The  night  shift  to  work  eight  and  one-half  hours  als6. 
And  no  Saturday  night  work. 

Sec.  87.  We  shall  stop  fifteen  minutes  for  each  and  every  open  pot  to  set, 
and  thirty  minutes  for  every  monkey  covered  pot,  and  one  hour  for  large  cov- 
ered pot 

Sec.  38.  Members  shall  not  wait  longer  than  two  and  one-half  hours  on  bad 
glass;  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  time  of  two  and  one-half  hours  means 
that  the  members  during  that  time  shall  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  get  the 
glass  in  proper  condition.  But  where  the  manager  or  firm  requests  them  to 
work  said  glass  previous  to  expiration  of  said  time,  by  paying  them  for  ware 
blown  from  said  glass,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Sec.  41.  Members  when  called  upon  to  blow  for  a  finishing  machine,  if  put 
to  a  loss  on  account  of  a  faulty  machine,  Stiall  be  paid  their  average  day's  work, 
and  in  no  wise  will  they  be  paid  or  receive  less  than  $5  for  a  day's  work. 

Sec.  42.  No  blower  shall  be  allowed  to  ladle  out  glass. 

Sec.  48.  The  manufacturer  and  the  branch  shall  each  notify  the  other  of  all 
bottles  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  May  conference,  and  the  reason  for  00 
submitting  them. 

Sec.  49.  No  glass  shall  be  made  or  blown  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  1903. 

Sec.  02.  All  Information  wanted  in  regard  to  the  intent  or  meaning  of  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  referred  to  the  president  of  the  Blowers'  Association, 
whose  decision  in  such  case  shall  be  binding  until  said  dedsion  shall  be  reported 
to  and  revised  by  the  Joint  conference. 

Sec.  58.  No  new  rules  shall  be  introduced  during  the  blast  of  19Q2  and  1903. 

In  the  nonunion  bottle  factories,  most  of  which  are  making  whisky 
flasks  only,  the  rolume  q^  production  per  shop  does  not  vary  greatly 
from  the  output  of -union  shops.  The  manufacturers  control  tbe 
apprentice  question  and  have  about  the  ^ame  number  that  prevails  in 
union  shops.  One  nonilnion  manufacturer  said:  "I  took  on  20 
apprentices  4  years  ago,  have  taken  on  none  since,  and  think  on  an 
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average  the  union  and  nonunion  factories  do  not  vary  much  in  this 
regard."  The  nonunion  employers  control  the  summer  stop,  both  as 
to  duration  and  date  of  its  occurrence;  in  fact,  they  could  have  no 
cessation  of  work  at  all  if  they  did  not  wish  it.  In  practice,  however, 
they  do  have  such  a  stop.  It  occurs  in  summer  in  nearly  all  estab- 
lishments, and  lasts  from  1  month  to  6  weeks — ^that  is,  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  union  requirements. 

The  manufacturers  employing  union  labor  in  the  bottle  industry 
are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  effect  of  nonunion  competition.  A 
union  employer  in  the  very  center  of  the  nonunion  district  said: 
"  Commercially,  where  quality  is  considered,  we  get  the  trade  over 
nonunion-made  goods  finished  with  imskilled  labor.  There  is  a  per- 
centage of  the  trade  which  looks  upon  a  bottle  as  a  bottle  that  goes  to 
the  nonunion  houses.  Personally  this  is  a  trade  I  do  not  care  for, 
and  we  have  not  felt  the  competition  of  the  nonunion  establishment. 
We  feel  that  it  pays  to  employ  union  men  and  have  a  skilled  man  do 
our  finishing,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so." 

APFBENTICEB. 

The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  has,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
the  experiences  of  the  trade  and  of  the  earlier  unions  out  of  which 
the  present  organization  grew,  a  very  intense  prejudice  regarding 
apprenticeship.  The  early  unions  in  the  East  were  beaten  and 
destroyed  by  filling  the  plants  with  apprentices,  and  the  term  is 
looked  upon  by  many  of  the  old  blowers  as  simply  a  mask  for 
child  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  organization  now  permits  the  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  settled  annually 
by  joint  conference  with  the  employers,  and  the  latter  have  so  far 
deviated  from  the  tactics  of  the  employers  of  50  years  ago  that  in 
1893  they  agreed  that  no  more  apprentices  shotdd  be  taken  on  mitil 
the  business  depression  abated.  It  is  in  this  union,  however,  that 
we  find  most  of  the  sentiment  of  vested  right  in  the  trade  so  preva- 
lent in  England  as  a  ground  for  restricting  apprenticeship.  The 
national  president  of  the  organization  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Denis  A.  Hayes,  in  a 
signed  article  on  the  subject  of  apprentices,  says: 

The  action  of  trades  imions  in  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices 
is  held  by  some — ^preeminently  the  nonunion  manufacturers,  to  whose 
interest  it  is  to  employ  as  many  apprentices  as  possible,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear  later — ^to  be  un-American  and  a  bar  to  the 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  "American  boy."  That  this  is 
an  erroneous  conclusion  I  can,  I  think,  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  fair-minded  man  or  woman  who  will  look  at  the  matter 
lo^cally  from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint. 

To  the  trades  unionist  the  apprentice  question  is  the  wage  question, 
because  the  value  or  price  of  labor  being  largely  regulated  by  the  law 
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of  supply  and  demand  it  is  evident  that  a  standard  rate  of  wages  can 
not  be  maintained  in  any  craft  where  the  supply  of  workmen  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  their  services,  as  such  acondition  gives  rise 
to  competition  for  places,  and  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  emplojmient 
wages  will  inevitably  be  reduced.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the 
skilled  workman  is  to  be  assured  of  steady  employment  at  fair  wages 
it  is  necessarv  to  so  regulate  the  number  of  workmen  in  his  craft  that 
the  supply  shall  not  greatly  exceed  the  demand.  The  question  then 
is:  Are  we,  as  trades  unionists^  justified  in  seeking  to  tnus  regulate 
the  supply  of  workmen  by  limiting  the  number  or  apprentices  to  be 
admitted  into  the  various  trades  each  year?  We  claim  that  we  are, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  demanded  in  the  different  trades  is 
from  three  to  five  years,  generallv  the  latter,  during  which  time  the 
apprentice  receives  but  one-half  the  wages  of  a  journeyman,  al- 
though in  these  days  of  modern  methods  and  improved  machinery 
and  appliances  he  is  often  able  in  the  first  or  second  year  to  do  the 
same  work  as  a  journeyman.  His  term  of  apprenticeship  is,  there- 
foreu  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  as  the  produce  of 
his  labor  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  journeyman,  thus 
netting  not  only  the  usual  commercial  profit,  but  in  addition  the 
profit  arising  from  the  lower  cost  of  production  as  between  his  rate 
of  wages  and  that  of  the  journeyman.  This  fact  alone  furnishes  one 
of  the  strongest  argumente  in  layor  of  the  limiting  of  apprentices, 
for  it  must  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  manufacturers  realize  larger 
profits  on  the  product  of  the  apprentice,  owing  to  his  lower  rate  of 
wages,  the  tendency  will  be  to  teke  on  as  many  apprentices  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  the  time  goes  on,  and  the  first  of  these  become  proficient  in 
the  work,  journeymen  will  be  discharged  to  make  room  tor  more  ap- 
prentices, and  the  result  will  be  that  within  a  short  time  the  trade 
will  be  fiiled  with  skilled  worlanen  who  must  either  remain  idle  or 
accept  work  at  apprentice  wages. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  "American  boy  "  whom  we  have  en- 
couraged to  learn  a  trade?  He  works  hard  and  faithfully  on  half 
pay  for  five  years,  when,  having  mastered  his  trade  and  become  en- 
titled to  journeymen's  wages,  he  receives  his  clearance  papers  and 
often  at  ttie  same  time  his  "  walking  papers,'*  for  not  infrequently 
his  j)lace  is  then  filled  by  some  other  aspirinff  "American  boy,"  and 
he  IS  thrown  on  the  already  overcrowded  labor  market  to  compete 
with  highly  skilled  workmen  whom  he  helped  to  displace — ^the  man 
and  the  boy  alike  suffer.  This  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  unor- 
ganized trades  to-day,  where  in  many  of  the  factories  the  percentage 
of  journeymen  to  apprentices  is  as  1  to  50. 

The  trades  unioniste  hold  that  the  workman,  having  given  five 
years  of  his  life  and  one-half  of  his  actual  earnings  during  that  time 
for  the  privilege  of  learning  a  trade,  that  trade  becomes  his  property, 
his  capital,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  this  the  trades 
union,  by  its  apprentice  regulations,  seeks  to  give  him  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  preventing  undue  competition  for  places,  which,  as  before 
seen,  must  result  in  loss  of  employmemt  or  reduction  in  wages. 

2;  By  preventing  the  employment  of  apprentices  to  the  exclusion 
of  journeymen,  which  must  brmg  about  similar  results. 

We  have  no  wish  nor  intention  to  discriminate  against  the  ^Ameri- 
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can  bov."  We  want  him  to  learn  a  trade — ^to  become  a  skilled  work- 
man ;  but  we  want  to  make  that  trade  of  value  to  him  after  it  has 
been  acquired. 

It  is  charged  that  trade  unions  at  their  annual  conventions  pass 
arbitrary  measures  intended  to  control^  the  actions  and  limit  the 
rights  of  the  manufacturer,  and  that  their  executive  officers  go  about 
demanding  the  enforcement  of  these  measures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  modem  trade  union  makes  no  absolute  rules  excepting  such  as 
relate  to  the  internal  government  of  the  organization,  and  all  mat- 
ters, such  as  wages,  hours,  apprentices,  etc.,  reouirin^  the  consent  of 
the  manufacturers  are  settled  by  voluntary  arbitration  at  the  wage 
conferences  held  annually  between  the  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  executive  committee  of  the  union.  The  convention 
discusses  Hiese  matters  and  instructs  the  committee  to  request  such 
concessions  as  are  desired,  but  these  instructions  are  not  positively 
binding,  though  by  the  granting  of  concessions  the  most  amicable 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  are  maintained  and  the 
best  interests  of  both  are  furthered.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  may 
cite  an  instance  in  my  own  trade,  the  ^lass  bottle  blowers:  In  1893, 
owing  to  the  general  depression  in  busmess,  many  of  our  men  were 
idle,  and  the  manufacturers'  association,  realizing  that  to  increase 
the  number  of  blowers  would  be  to  put  an  additional  burden  upon  us, 
voluntarily  agreed  to  take  no  new  apprentices  for  that  year.  In  like 
manner  we,  last  year,  finding  that  under  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  glass  industry,  the  numoer  of  apprentices  to  which  the  manu- 
facturers were  entitled  under  the  former  agreement  between  the  two 
associations  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements,  vol- 
untarily increased  the  number  of  apprentices. 

Organized  labor  does  not  claim  to  have  reached  perfection  in  its 
methods,  but  it  is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  adverse  circumstances, 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  "  crooked  places  shall  be  made 
straight  and  the  rough  places  plain."  We  know  restriction  of  immi- 
gration and  shortening  of  hours  of  labor  would  solve  the  apprentice 
question,  for  there  would  then  be  work  enough  for  all.  We  nave  by 
persistent  effort  accomplished  something  in  uiese  two  directions,  and 
we  shall  yet  accomplish  more;  but  when  we  think  of  what  complete 
success  in  this  work  would  mean  for  the  toiling  millions,  our  progress 
seems  all  too  slow.  It  is  a  great  work,  worthy  of  the  best  thought 
and  effort  of  the  statesman  and  the  economist,  and  I  believe  the  tmie 
is  coming  when  this  truth  will  be  generally  realized,  and  when  ail 
classes  of  society  will  give  it  their  support 

LAMP  CHIMNEY  DEPABTMENT. 

The  following  statement  by  an  old  member  and  official  of  the  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union  is  perhaps  the  best  means  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  restriction  upon  the  manufacture  of  lamp  chimneys  in  the 
United  States: 

From  the  time  the  manufacture  of  lamp  chimneys  became  general 
in  the  United  States,  about  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  down  to 
the  present  date,  except  for  a  brief  period  between  the  years  1872  and 
1877,  the  output  of  lamp  chimney  factories  has  been  restricted  in 
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various  ways  by  the  actions  of  the  workmen,  and  from  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  all  chimney  workers  into  one  general  union  in 
1878  down  to  the  present  writing  the  tendency  among  the  workmen 
has  been  to  restrict  more  and  more  the  production  of  cmimney  houses. 

Prior  to  1878  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  workmen,  at  the 
request  of  their  employer,  to  work  some  time  teyond  the  limit  of  the 
understood  day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  employer  to 
complete  an  urgent  order,  nor  was  it  uncommon  at  the  week's  end, 
when  the  general  cessation  of  the  work  was  to  be  made,  for  workmen 
to  continue  at  work  until  the  surplus  glass  would  be  exhausted  to  pre- 
vent it  from  going  to  waste. 

Workmen  too  frequently  made  overtime  to  n^ke  up  losses  incurred 
by  accident  in  various  ways  on  previous  days,  or  to  anticipate  losses 
that  might  occur  in  after  days.  And  while  it  was  always  unpopular 
among  chimney  workers  to  make  overtime  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing their  earnings,  yet  the  practice  of  making  some  overtime  pre- 
vailed to  a  very  general  extent  and  reached  its  highest  point  during 
the  period  between  1872  and  1877,  when  in  some  factories  the  over- 
time reached  70  per  cent — ^that  is,  the  workmen  increased  their  pro- 
duction 70  per  cent. 

With  the  formation  of  a  general  trade  union  among  the  workmen 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  take  away  the  concessions  to  produc- 
tion. A  schedule  of  numbers  to  constitute  a  turn's  (one-half  day's) 
work  was  adopted  and  a  rule  was  put  into  effect  limiting  a  week's 
work  to  eleven  turns  or  five  and  one-naif  days ;  all  overtime  was  pro- 
hibited. The  practice,  however,  continued"  of  working  overtime  to 
save  glass,  to  complete  orders,  and  to  make  up  losses  caused  by  acci- 
dent Soon,  however,  these  concessions  were  taken  away.  The  work- 
ers prohibited  their  members  from  making  in  the  time  of  a  turn 
(four  to  five  hours^  more  pieces  than  the  number  allotted  per  turn. 
The  enforcement  oi  this  rule  absolutely  prohibited  all  overtime. 

The  chief  reason  assigned  by  the  workmen  for  their  rigid  prohibi- 
tion of  overtime  is  the  fear  that  if  they  would  show  an  ability  to 
make  more  pieces  in  a  turn  than  the  number  fixed  for  a  turn  the  em- 
ployers mignt  try  to  reduce  the  workmen's  minimum  wage  rate. 

in  1883  the  workers'  imion  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  "  sum- 
mer-stop rule,"  which  required  all  members  of  the  union  to  discon- 
tinue work  from  June  30  to  August  12,  a  period  of  six  weeks.  This 
added  still  more  to  the  restrictions  of  the  chimney  department. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  glass 
industry  that  while  there  have  been  not  a  few  disputes  in  the  matter 
of  wages  between  employer  and  employed,  there  has  not  been  one 
serious  dispute  over  the  subject  of  restricted  product,  if  we  except 
the  patent  crimper  strike  of  1879-80. 

A  few  words  about  this  strike  may  be  in  place. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  scalloped  top  sun  bulb  lamp  chimney 
all  lamp  chimneys  were  made  with  a  plain  or  smooth  top.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  of  a  No.  2  sun  bulb  constituted  a  turn's  (one- 
half  dav's)  work.  When  the  scalloped  top  was  introduced  the  work 
of  scalloping  the  top  instead  of  smoothing  it  was  put  upon  the 
blower,  and  the  turn's  work  was  made  225  pieces,  or  25  pieces  less 
than  the  plain  tops.  A  Pittsburg  firm  conceived  tne  idea  of  making 
a  machine  for  scalloping  the  top  of  the  chimney  with  the  aid  of  i^ 
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small  boy,  thus  relieving  the  blower  of  the  labor  of  scalloping.  The 
blower,  mieved  of  the  &bor  of  scalloping  the  chimney,  was  asked  to 
make  250  pieces  per  turn,  the  same  number  as  the  plain  top.  This 
was  agreea  to,  and  for  more  than  a  year  the  new  method  was  oper- 
ated on  the  basis  of  250  j)ieces  per  turn. 

The  new  method,  besides  aiding  to  turn  out  a  more  uniformly 
scalloped  chimney,  gave  its  owners  the  advantage  of  a  10  per  cent 
cheaper  shop  cost.  This  soon  aroused  the  attention  of  competing 
houses;  some  made  application  for  its  use;  but  some  question  arising 
as  to  royalty  to  be  asked  for  its  use,  some  manufacturers  threw 
their  opposition  against  it  and  the  workmen  finallv  became  involved 
in  the  controversy,  and  refused  to  blow  chimneys  for  the  machine  on 
the  ground  tiiat  it  would  require  them  to  make  250  scalloped  tops  per 
turn  where  formerly  they  had  made  225  pieces,  and  to  this  extent  the 
machine  would  take  employment  from  them.  Then  ensued  a  general 
strike  of  22  months'  duration.  Nearly  all  the  chimney  manufac- 
turers were  united  against  the  workers.  During  the  progress  of  the 
strike  necessity  brought  forth  another  machine  which  dispensed  with 
the  blower's  labor  in  making  the  fitting  of  the  chimney,  and  which 
increased  the  production  of  a  shop  100  per  cent,  while  it  decreased 
wages  25  per  cent. 

This  strike  disrupted  the  chimney  branch  of  the  union,  but  a  rem- 
nant of  the  union  made  an  alliance  with  those  chimney  manufac- 
turers who  had  not  agreed  to  buy  the  patent  crimper,  and  set  their 
hand  labor  at  cheaper  rates  in  competition  with  the  machine.  The 
effect  of  this  alliance  was  to  utterly  demoralize  the  chimney  trade 
until  in  sheer  desperation  the  manufacturers  came  together,  agreed 
to  operate  the  patent  crimper  on  the  basis  of  250  pieces  per  turn;  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  second  machine  that  had  been  introduced 
during  the  progress  of  the  strike,  and  to  restore  to  the  workers  the 
old  rate  of  wages. 

In  1898  the  American  Lamp  Chimney  Company  put  into  operation 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  an  automatic  lamp  chimney  blowing  machine,  which 
dispensed  with  one-half  of  the  labor  of  the  blower,  besides  enabling 
him  to  largely  increase  his  production.  The  machine  was  operated 
at  Toledo  without  any  restrictions  except  as  to  time,  with  the  follow- 
ing comparative  results: 

A  shop  making  paste-mold  chimneys  in  the  regular  way  is  made  up 
of  8  men  and  4  small  boys,  and  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  diop 
per  turn  (one-half  day)  would  be  $6.90.  This  shop  would  make  of 
8-inch  gas  chimneys  per  turn,  510  pieces ;  of  a  No.  2  Bochester  chimney 
it  woula  make  425  pieces.  The  shop  or  group  employed  to  operate 
one  machine  was  made  up  of  4  men  and  5  boys,  whose  aggregate 
earnings  would  be  on  gas  chimneys  $7.35,  on  No,  2  Rochester  chim- 
neys $8.05.  This  shop,  operating  the  machine,  made  1,900  8-inch  gas 
chimneys  per  turn  and  1,700  No.  2  Rochesters — that  is,  nearly  four 
times  the  output  of  the  old  method. 

In  the  next  year  a  union  house  bought  a  right  in  the  machine  and 
operated  it  under  union  restrictions.  Fifteen  hundred  No.  1  bulb- 
crimp  chimneys  per  turn  were  made,  at  a  shop  cost  of  $11. 

In  the  next  year  the  machine  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  lar^r 
employer  of  umon  labor,  when  the  union  at  once  adopted  rules  for  its 
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operation.  Four  hours  were  fixed  as  the  limit  to  a  turn's  work;  1,300 
was  fixed  as  a  turn's  work  for  8-inch  gas  chimneys,  at  a  shop  cost  of 
$9.44,  being  a  reduction  of  600  chimneys  per  turn,  or  82  per  cent. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty  was  fixed  as  a  turn's  work  of  No.  2  Roches- 
ters,  at  a  shop  cost  of  $11.65,  bein^  a  reduction  of  780  chimneys  per 
turn,  or  46  per  cent.  Twelve  hunfired  and  fifty  was  fixed  as  a  turn's 
work  of  No.  1  bulb  crimp,  at  a  shop  cost  of  $13.50,  although  the  union 
had  previously  made  1,500  for  $11.50. 

The  present  owners  have  tried  repeatedly  to  have  the  restrictions 
modified,  to  secure  some  concessions  on  gooc^  made  for  export,  but  all 
their  efforts  have  been  unavailing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  industry  the  machine  above 
referred  to  is  owned  and  the  patent  controlled  exclusively  by  a  lamp- 
chimney  manufacturing  concern,  and  the  use  of  the  machine  is 
monopolized  by  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  machine  is  not  for  sale  to  com- 
petitors. In  view  of  this  fact  tiie  proprietors  of  lamp-chimney  fac- 
tories in  which  the  machine  is  not  used  are  for  the  most  part  in  favor 
of  the  restricted  move  so  long  as  it  is  made  to  apply  equally  to  all 
hand  shops  and  to  apply  with  sufficient  rigor  to  the  machine  to  bring 
the  cost  of  the  machine-made  article  up  to  about  that  of  the  hand- 
made. One  manufacturer  said :  ^^  Kemove  the  limit  on  the  machine 
and  it  would  put  us  out  of  business  in  a  month,  and  the  removal  of 
the  limit  in  our  plant  would  not  be  able  to  save  us;  hence  so  long  as 
the  union  is  able  to  control  the  machine  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
move  list." 

Another  firm  believes  that  if  there  were  no  union  or  at  least  no 
move  list,  the  machine  could  be  fought  successfully,  but  admits  that 
if  the  machine  is  a  great  saving  and  is  protected  by  patent  and  could 
not  be  secured  on  royalty,  it  might  get  the  best  of  them  even  without 
a  union. 

The  restrictions  on  the  machine  are,  as  shown  above,  a  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  equalizing  competitive  conditions.  This  policy  runs 
throughout  the  industry,  and  will  be  made  more  apparent  from  the 
following  detailed  explanations :  In  the  first  place  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent methods  of  making  lamp  chimneys,  namely,  by  hand,  by  paste 
mold,  and  by  machine;  and  two  divisions  of  the  country,  eastern  and 
western,  and  these  are  all  equalized  on  the  bulk  of  the  work.  The 
**  wage  and  move  list,"  agreed  upon  with  the  manufacturers  each  year, 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  handmade  work  "  the  chinmey  branch  shall 
be  divided  into  two  divisions,  namely,  the  eastern  and  the  western 
divisions.  Each  division  shall  have  the  style  of  working  peculiar  to 
itself,  as  follows:  The  eastern  shop  shall  consist  of  five  members; 
the  western  shop  shall  consist  of  three  members;  but  the  cost  per 
dozen  shall  be  tiie  same  in  each  division."  This  will  be  explained 
below. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  work,  which 
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will  assist  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  designed  to 
equalize  competitive  conditions: 

Hand  blowing  means  that  a  single  chimney  is  blown  and  shaped  in 
the  air  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  stem  or  pipe,  and  when  finished  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

Hand  paste-mold  work  means  that  the  glass  gathered  on  the  end  of 
the  stem  is  blown  into  a  mold,  which  shapes  the  chimney.  The  mold 
is  lined  with  a  carbon  glue  or  paste,  which  permits  the  chimneys  to  be 
turned  in  the  mold  by  the  blower  twirling  the  stem  in  his  hand  as  he 
blows.  This  makes  a  smooth  outside  surface.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  iron-mold  and  paste-mold  departments  of  the  blowers  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  iron-mold  work  shows  a  seam,  as  in  the  No.  0  tu- 
bular lantern  globe,  while  the  paste  mold  is  used  for  all  blown-mold 
ware  not  showing  a 'seam.  Single  molds  are  those  in  which  one 
chimney  is  formed  at  a  time;  double  molds  form  two  at  one  blowing. 
There  are  three-decker  molds,  but  these  are  so  little  used  that  they 
have  not  been  considered  in  this  report 

The  chimney  is  not  finished  when  it  leaves  the  mold,  but  its 
ends  must  be  cut  off  and  it  must  also  be  ground  and  polished  in  the 
cutting  room.  If  it  is  to  be  crimped,  that  operation  is  done  after 
reheating  at  a  "glory  hole."  This  finishing  work  is  all  done  by 
labor  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union. 

The  blowing  machine  is  a  device  for  blowing  a  paste-mold  chimney. 
It  comprises  a  number  of  paste  molds  on  a  rotating  base.  These 
open  automatically  at  the  point  of  feed.  The  feeder  takes  the  stem 
from  the  gatherers  and  partly  shapes  the  melted  glass,  just  as  if 
he  were  going  to  blow  it  into  a  hand  paste  mold.  Instead  he  places 
the  stem  in  a  socket  in  the  machine,  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  with  the 
molten  glass  fitting  the  mold,  while  the  upper  end  connects  with  the 
air  pressure.  Thereupon  the  mold  automatically  closes,  the  stem  is 
automatically  turned,  and  the  air  forced  into  the  stem,  blowing  the 
chimney  as  the  machine  goes  around,  and  automatically  opening  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  where  the  stem  is  removed  with  the  blown 
chimney  attached.  Each  of  the  molds  on  the  machine  opens  for 
"  feed ''  as  it  passes  a  certain  point  The  machine  product  requires 
the  same  treatment  in  the  cutting  room  that  the  hand  paste  mold 
product  does.  Both  produce  a  "  blank  "  for  a  chimney,  not  a  fin- 
ished chimney. 

There  is  no  nonunion  factory  in  the  United  States  that  will  serve 
to  make  a  comparison  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  union  and  non- 
union labor.  There  is  at  lledkey,  Indiana,  a  plant  making  a  paste 
mold  lamp  chimney,  but  it  is  operating  with  a  patent  mold,  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  establishment,  which  makes  a  9-ounce  table 
tumbler  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  piece  as  the  lamp  chimney, 
the  tumbler  being  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  bottom  and  the  top 
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becoming  a  chimney.    It  will  be  readily  seen  that  figures  from  this 
plant  would  be  useless  for  comparative  purposes. 

If  the  foregoing  description  of  methods  of  work  is  borne  in  mind, 
the  way  in  which  the  equalizing  is  done  can  be  seen  from  the  table 
below,  showing  labor  cost  on  a  No.  2  Rochester  lamp  chimney.  In 
the  western  division  the  blower  and  gatherer  on  handmade  work  are 
paid  by  the  100,  but  the  move  is  set  at  220,  so  that,  practically,  the 
blower  earns  $2.50  and  the  gatherer  $1.50  per  turn,  while  a  boy  is  paid 
55  cents  per  turn.  In  the  eastern  division  the  shop  of  5  members  is 
paid  by  the  turn,  according  to  the  following : 

Note  9. — ^All  chimneys  in  the  eastern  list  shall  cost  uniformly  $5.50 
per  turn,  or  $11  per  day,  and  the  wages  of  the  shop  shall  be  as  follows : 

Fter  moT«. 

GaflPer $2.00 

Blower 1.46 

Gatherer LIT 

Finisher .66 

Cleauer-off .  83 

On  No.  2  Rochester,  in  the  eastern  division,  the  limit  is  placed  at  44 
dozen  per  day,  equal  to  264  per  turn.  In  this  way  the  cost  per  100  is 
equalized,  it  being  $2.08  in  the  eastern  and  $2.07  in  the  western 
division. 

When  it  comes  to  making  the  same  chimney  by  paste  mold  (hand), 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions,  but 
the  wages  per  turn  are  set  at  $5,525  for  the  shop  and  assistants,  and 
the  limit  is  placed  at  425  for  a  single  and  540  for  a  double  mold, 
making  the  cost  $1,303  and  $1,023  per  100,  respectively.  Now,  the 
paste-mold  chimney  is  not  complete  when  it  leaves  the  "  shop,"  but  is 
only  a  "  blank,"  which  must  go  to  the  cutting  room  for  cutting,  polish- 
ing, and  grinding.  It  is  figured  that  this  additional  cost  just  about 
equalizes  the  paste-mold  with  the  hand-made  chinmey,  although,  since 
employees  in  the  cutting  room  are  not  unionized,  there  is  here  a  mar- 
gin for  economizing  on  the  part  of  individual  plants. 

On  the  machine,  which  is  simply  a  group  of  paste  molds  auto- 
matically operated,  the  move  is  placed  at  920  and  the  aggregate  wages 
at  $12.29  per  turn,  making  the  cost  $1.34  per  100,  or  slightly  higher 
than  the  cost  for  hand  paste-mold  work.  Since  the  chimney,  when  it 
leaves  the  machine,  must  go  to  the  cutting  room,  the  extra  cost  brings 
the  machine  to  a  level  with  hand  and  paste-mold  work  and  leaves 
practically  no  advantage  to  the  owner.  Indeed,  it  is  nicely  calculated 
that  nonunion  wages  in  the  locality  where  the  machine  is  owned  and 
operated  are  somewhat  less  than  they  are  in  competing  factories,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  slight  excess  labor  cost  placed  on  the  machine, 
in  order  to  take  from  it  even  this  poor  advantage  of  a  cheap  nonunion 
labor  market    Nonunion  labor,  as  here  used,  must  be  understood  to 
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mean  the  unorganized  labor  in  the  grinding,  cutting,  and  polishing 
rooms,  i.  e.,  mostly  girls  and  boys. 

The  machine  is  also  restricted  in  that  it  is  allowed  to  run  but  4 
hours,  instead  of  4^,  for  a  turn's  work. 

It  is  further  restricted  by  the  rule  that  "two  machines  shall  be 
allowed  to  work  out  of  one  pot"  This  rule  means  that  but  one 
feeder  may  attend  the  machine,  and  even  at  the  slow  speed  at  which 
it  is  geared  one  feeder  can  not  feed  the  machine  to  more  than  one- 
third,  or  one-half  its  capacity.  In  order  to  feed  the  machine  to  its 
full  capacity  the  stem  with  the  molten  glass  partly  blown  must  be 
ready  to  be  inserted  into  each  paste  mold  as  it  passes,  but  this  the 
feeder  can  not  do,  and  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  molds  pass  by 
without  being  fed.  Two  or  more  feeders  would  be  occupied  in  feed- 
ing all  the  molds  as  they  pass,  but  this  was  never  attempted  even 
when  the  machine  on  a  trial  test  reached  an  output  of  3,200  per  turn. 
The  possibilities  of  the  machine  may  be  imagined  if  it  were  once  let 
out  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  the  various  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  move  limit,  cost  per  turn,  and  cost  per  100  for  making  No.  2 
Rochester  lamp  chimneys. 

MOVB  LIMIT,  COST  PBR  TURN  FOR  LABOR,  AND  LABOR  COST  PBR  100  FOR 
MAKING  NO.  2  ROCHESTER  (LEAD)  LAMP  CHIMNEYS  BY  THE  VARIOUS 
METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


Kind  of  work. 

Move 

limit. 

Blow- 
ers. 

Gaff- 
en. 

Feed- 
ers. 

Gath- 
erers. 

Fin- 
ish- 
ers. 

Clean- 
ers- 
off. 

Cnt- 
ters- 
down. 

Car- 
riers- 
hi. 

Boys. 

Total 
cost 
par 

turn. 

Cost 

HftDdmade: 
Western  di- 
vision     ... 

864 

$2,606 
1.46 
2.60 

$1,496 

1.17 

61.425 
«6.99 

$0.65 

$4,654 

5.60 

05.626 
012.29 

$2.07 
2.08 

Eastern   di- 
vision  

$2.00 

$0.56 

$0.88 

.60 
.40 

Bute  mold: 
Hand  

$0.60 

n 

'Vw 

S\ 

THrtu^Mntk 

$3.60 

•  With  single  molds,  425 ;  with  double  molds,  640. 
•Two  boys. 

•  Equalized  by  cost  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing. 
<  With  single  molds,  $1.808 ;  with  douUe  molds;  $1,028. 

•  Three. 

The  above  table  shows  the  moves  or  limits  of  hand  and  machine 
work.  It  may  be  added  that  formerly  on  hand-blown  work  the  same 
man  made  250  for  a  turn's  work,  and  the  president  of  a  large  plant 
gives  280  to  300  as  the  output  per  turn  that  ought  to  be  realized  from 
the  present  facilities  of  his  plant,  the  production  of  250  having  been 
made  with  "very  ordinary  facilities."  In  another  plant  86  dozen 
(420)  have  been  made  in  one  turn.  The  union's  view  of  this  matter 
will  be  found  below. 

In  contrast  witE  the  above,  something  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
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machine  may  be  seen  in  the  manufacture  of  Welsbach  gas  chimneys. 
Here  the  move  on  an  8-inch  chimney  in  hand  paste-mold  work  is  510 
chimneys  for  single  molds  and  680  for  double  molds,  while  on  the 
machine  it  is  set  at  1,300.  As  a  consequence,  the  cost  of  the  hand- 
made product  under  the  wage  and  move  list  in  effect  during  the  first 
half  of  1902  is  $1.02  per  100  and  that  of  the  machine  product  80  cents 
per  100  up  to  the  cutting  room  in  both  cases.  With  this  differential 
a  monopoly  of  the  gas  chimney  business  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  owners  of  the  machine. 

It  might  be  possible  to  go  through  the  entire  list  of  a  thousand  or 
more  pieces  in  order  to  show  the  evening-up  methods  between  eastern 
and  western  divisions  and  handmade,  paste-mdld,  and  machine- 
made  products.  This  will  not  be  necessary,  since,  in  general,  what 
holds  true  of  No.  2  Rochester  chimneys  holds  true  of  other  pieces.  Of 
course,  much  the  large^pt  variety  of  products  is  made  by  the  handmade 
process,  and  the  "wage  and  move  list"  of  this  group  covers  nine 
closely  printed  pages.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  select  two  or  three  pieces 
in  order  to  show  the  general  character  and  method  of  computation 
and  nice  calculation.  Xjiese  are  from  the  "  Revised  wage  and  move 
list  of  the  chimney  branch,  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union, 
made  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1902,  and  revised  by  the  conference  of 
manufacturers  and  workers  in  1902.  To  continue  in  effect  until  June 
30, 1904." 

HANDMADE  LAMP  CHIMNETS-EASTEBN  AND  WESTERN  LIST. 


Western  list. 

Eastern  list 

Desoription. 

Wagea,  per  100. 

Move. 

Nmnber  of 

dozen  in  day*8 

work. 

Blower, 

lead  and 

lime. 

Gather- 
er, lead. 

Gather- 
er, lime. 

Lead. 

Lima. 

No.  Sbulb,  crimp  top .... 

10.85 
1.00 

10.58 
.68 
.60 

.00 

IS 

260 

eot 

66 

No.  2  Rochester,  0  or  12  inches  long 

No.  1  Rochester,  plain  or  crimp --..— 

% 

PASTE-MOLD  CHIMNEYS. 

Ohimneys  per  tarn. 

8-inch  gas,  double  mold 680 

8-lnch  gas,  single  mold 610 

No.  2  Rochester,  double  mold 540 

No.  2  Rochester,  single  mold 425 


MOVES   AND  PRICES   OF   LABOR   FOR   MACHINE-MADE 

OWEN'S  MACHINE. 

CHIMNEYS,    MADE    ON 

Nmnber 
toatum 
or  ma- 
chine 
Hat. 

WageeperUn. 

Deaoription. 

Feeder. 

Three 

gather^ 

era. 

8-inch  eras 

•    1.800 
920 
820 

10.20 
.84 
.88 

.76 

No.  2  Rocheeter 

No.  2  Rochester,  12-ineh 

.88 
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The  following  is  a  report  of  an  interview  with  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  lamp  chimneys: 

No  time  lost  one  day  can  be  made  up  another  day. 

The  limiting  is  strictly  as  to  nuqiber  which  must  be  made  in  a  given 
time,  but  in  no  case  can  a  workman  make  over  the  number,  no  differ- 
ence if  he  can  make  the  nimiber  in  two  and  a  half  hours — ^he  must 
loaf  around  the  unused  time. 

Many  of  our  men  could  earn  40  per  cent  more. 

In  case  factory  is  destroyed  bv  nre  and  rebuilt  so  as  to  operate  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  no  work  is  permitted  between  Junr  1  and 
August  15,  although  men  with  families  may  have  been  loanng  four 
months  previous. 

Offers  have  been  made  to  modify  the  shut  down,  making  it  optional 
with  individual  workmen  and  managers  to  close  any  six  weeks  be- 
tween May  1  and  October  1,  but  not  even  considered  by  the  union. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  whole  days  is  the  limit  of  union 
work  in  a  year,  but  in  no  case  can  it  be  made  on  account  of  shortage 
of  glass,  at  times  an  unavoidable  incident  peculiar  to  the  business. 
Expenses  of  fuel  and  management  go  on  the  same  as  if  full  318  days 
were  worked.  This  increases  cost  of  fuel  and  fixed  charges  26  per 
cent 

A  **  skimming  "  rule  [see  rules  below]  is  the  merest  pretext  and  an 
effort  of  a  few  radicals  to  force  payment  for  poor  work.  Manufac- 
turers can  not  possibly  permit  this.  The  result  is  shorter  time  than 
ever.  Factories  where  this  rule  is  enforced  can  not  possibly  make 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  247  days  in  a  year. 

Eight  hours'  work  per  day,  five  and  a  half  days  per  week,  has  pro- 
duced what?  Greatest  consumption  of  beer.  Only  two  men,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  past  thirty  years  have  pursued  any  useful  study, 
and  it  has  not  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  glass  business. 

The  worst  factor  in  restrictive  rtiles  is  the  wa&ng  delegate.  The 
men  are  watched  and  "  pulled  up  "  continually,  and  there  is  no  escape, 
fines  are  imposed  and  either  collected  or  factory  closed. 

Restrictions  are  hatched  out  in  saloons  and  byways  and  an  effort 
made  to  enforce  them  without  consultation  with  manufacturers.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  wages  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  strikes  have  been  caused  by  demands  for  reasonable  production 
in  given  time  and  "  rules."  The  latter  the  worst  part.  No  trouble 
with  the  industrious  rank  and  file  of  workmen,  but  the  "  delegate" 
gfets  the  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  the  industrious  are  reduced 
to  slavery. 

The  skimming  rules  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Rule  15.  W^hen  glass  becomes  bad,  and  a  fair  amount  of  skimming  does  not 
improve  its  condition,  tlie  fnctoi*y  manager  or  his  representative  shall  be  noti- 
fied, and  thereupon  he  is  to  at  once  instruct  the  men  whether  to  woric  the  glass 
or  knoclc  off.  If  the  manager  refuses  to  decide,  or  if  the  men  are  instructed  to 
work  the  glass,  then  in  either  case  after  that  all  chimneys  properly  blown  shall 
be  paid  for. 

(Rule  which  determines  a  fair  amount  of  skimming:) 

Six  skims  shall  constitute  a  fair  amount  of  skimming,  and  where  shops  are 
working  out  of  a  pot,  they  shall  take  turn  about  in  skimming  the  pot    The 
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blower  who  skims  any  pot  the  sixth  time  shall  report  such  pot  to  the  manager, 
or  his  representative,  that  snch  pot  has  had  its  sixth  skim,  and  no  member  shall 
call  upon  any  other  member  of  the  association  to  skim  said  pot  after  it  has 
received  its  sixth  skim.  The  manager,  or  his  representative,  can  call  upon  the 
seventh  man  for  the  seventh  skim.  The  men  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  skim 
after  a  pot  has  had  its  seventh  skim. 

The  firm  shall  clean  each  fall  pot  of  glass  before  the  men  begin  to  work  out 
of  snch. 

Four  draws  across  the  glass  with  the  skimming  iron  shall  be  considered  a  fair 
skim,  and  all  chimneys  properly  blown  after  the  sixth  skim  shall  be  paid  for. 

Another  and  much  older  man,  in  fact  the  oldest  man  interviewed, 
from  the  manufacturers'  side,  one  who  has  long  since  retired  from 
business,  seemed  surprised  that  anyone  should  object  to  a  uniform 
move  list,  one  that  put  all  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  all  the  work- 
men on  an  equal  competitive  basis.  He  remembered  when  an  uneven 
move,  determined  solely  by  the  employees  of  a  single  factory  among 
themselves,  had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  to  figure 
upon  his  own  cost  of  production  and  left  him  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  that  of  his  competitors,  whose  output  was  based  upon  a  local 
arrangement  of  their  employees.  He  also  remembered  when  the  same 
uncertainty  in  business  conditions,  as  he  saw  it,  existed  during  the 
4  or  6  years  in  which  there  was  no  fixed  and  thoroughly  understood 
output  per  man  per  day.  He  got  the  impression  that  the  present  in- 
vestigation was  in  some  manner  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
move  list,  and  inquired  as  to  who  was  trying  to  have  this  done  and 
answered  his  own  question  by  saying :  "  They  must  be  boys ;  they  must 
be  boys.  Surely  no  one  who  has  gone  through  the  experiences  of  busi- 
ness would  want  to  abolish  the  list." 

It  was  curious  to  find  this  old  employer  and  the  old  workmen  agree- 
ing upon  this  question,  while  younger  employers  and  younger  work- 
men are  divided  in  their  views  regarding  it. 

Many  union  men  think  the  machine  ought  to  make  only  such  chim- 
neys as  are  exported  and  that  upon  these  there  ought  to  be  allowed  an 
unlimited  move,  lejiving  the  domestic  chimney  business  entirely  to 
hand  work.  At  one  time  it  is  said  the  machine  owners  would  have 
agreed  to  this;  in  fact  they  so  state  in  their  interviews  for  this  report. 
The  union,  however,  in  voting  upon  the  matter,  declined  to  concede 
an  unlimited  move,  even  though  the  output  was  to  be  for  export  trade 
only. 

In  an  interview  a  vice-president  of  the  organization  and  an  official 
in  his  local  union,  in  discussing  the  whole  subject,  said : 

The  union  tried  at  the  beginning  to  buy  the  machine,  with  all 
its  patents  and  protections.  Had  we  succeeded  the  machine  would 
have  been  laid  aside.  We  were  prepared  to  give  $300,000  for  these 
monopoly  rights,  but  we  could  not  buy  it. 
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Speaking  of  the  move,  he  said : 

The  move  is  fixed  to  protect  old  men  and  men  who  are  not  86 
well  located  in  the  factory  with  relation  to  the  position  of  the  pot. 
Bosses  would  keep  only  the  men  who  made  most  goods  and  would 
not  take  location  and  other  things  into  consideration;  hence  the  best 
way  is  for  no  man  to  make  more  than  a  stated  number.  What  I  mean 
by  location  is  this — the  pots  cx)ntaining  melted  glass  are  usually  about 
the  center  of  the  factory ;  the  men  have  their  places  around  that  fur- 
nace, some  nearer  and  some  farther  away  from  the  pot.  Of  course 
those  nearer  the  melted  glass  could  save  much  time  that  the  others 
would  have  to  put  in  in  walking  to  and  fro  between  the  furnace  and 
their  working  place;  hence  location  in  the  factory  would  have  much 
to  do  with  the  output  of  a  shop  if  there  was  no  move  list  The  move 
list  is  also  to  prevent  overproduction.  Bosses  scramble  for  produc- 
tion and  overload  the  market  and  then  close  down.  The  uniform 
move  list  puts  all  producers  on  an  equality  in  the  competitive  market 
and  all  men  on  an  equality  in  the  union.  Then  the  h^t  lamp  chim- 
ney, not  the  cheapest,  will  sell,  and  the  best  workmen,  not  the  fastest, 
hence  the  cheapest,  will  get  work. 

Speaking  of  the  apprentice  question  he  said : 

We  have  no  apprentices,  because  in  the  past  it  meant  simply  cheap 
labor.  The  bosses  would  put  them  on  as  gatherers  and  agree  to 
»ay  full  rate  after  6  months  of  continuous  blowing.  They  would 
:eep  tiem  on  for  4  months  and  take  them  off  a  few  months  and  put 
another  apprentice  gatherer  on,  in  a  few  months  take  him  off  and  put 
the  first  back  on  again,  getting  sometimes,  many  times,  6  months'  work 
out  of  him  at  apprentice  rates.  Not  that  all  manufacturers  would  do 
this,  but  it  gave  those  who  resorted  to  such  tactics  an  advantage  over 
those  who  would  not,  and  had  to  be  stopped,  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  trade,  but  in  the  interests  of  competitive  equality  among  the 
manufacturers.  What  they  called  apprenticeship  was  made  simply  a 
scheme  for  producing  a  cheapened  cnimnev.  A  gatherer  can  blow  in 
8  or  10  weeks  as  well  as  he  ever  can,  but  of  course  not  as  much.  Now 
the  union  simply  says  that  chimneys  must  be  paid  for  at  list  price, 
whether  blown  by  apprentices  or  not.  Everything  packed  and  sold 
must  pay  the  list  price.  We  do  not  say  there  shall  be  no  apprentices. 
We  claim  that  the  fact  that  the  bosses  do  not  put  them  on  shows  that 
it  is  not  apprentices,  but  cheap  labor  which  thev  want  For  instance, 
we  permit  finishing  boys  to  blow  four  or  five  dobs  a  day,  and  at  this 
rate  they  can  learn  the  business  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  as  soon  as 
one  blows  a  chimney  which  is  accepted  by  the  firm,  packed  and  sold, 
he  must  be  paid  the  scale  price  for  that  chimne3^ 

He  insisted  that  the  move  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  for  the 
time  involved ;  that  a  man  can  not  make  it  unless  the  glass  is  in  good 
condition,  and  other  conditions  are  fair;  that  the  average  blower 
would  fall  below  oftener  than  he  would  exceed  the  move,  even  if  unre- 
stricted. He  nevertheless  admitted  that  the  union  would  fight  an 
unlimited  move  in  the  lamp  chimney  business  very  much  harder 
than  it  would  fight  a  reduction  in  the  price  list 
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A  superintendent  of  a  lamp  chimney  plant  in  the  Middle  West  said 
that,  in  addition  to  the  restriction  in  numbers,  the  shop  committee 
insists  upon  placing  the  men ;  that  is,  a  '^  gaffer  "  must  not  blow,  and 
a  blower  will  not  finish.  This  operates  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
superintendent  to  place  his  men  to  the  best  advantage  at  all  times. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  union  rule  is  that  a  gaffer  must 
not  blow,  provided  there  is  a  blower  that  wants  the  place.  This 
superintendent  said  that  the  six-skim  rule  taking  the  place  of  a  four- 
skim  rule  was  helping  the  manufacturers  some.  Personally  he 
would  favor  an  unlimited  move,  and  said  that  he  had  men  who  could 
earn  $6  as  easily  as  they  now  earn  $4  if  the  restrictions  were  taken 
off.  He  also  said,  ^'  Prior  to  1902  the  union  move  on  a  No.  2,  sun 
bulb,  plain  top,  was  49  dozen ;  it  was  then  reduced  to  47  dozen  for  a 
day's  work.  The  men  certainly  could  continue  to  make  the  49,  and 
I  believe  it  should  have  been  made  50." 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  plant,  while  geographically  a  western 
one,  is  working  under  the  eastern  system,  in  which  the  move  is  fixed 
by  the  dozen  instead  of  by  pieces. 

APPBBNTIOES. 

The  lamp  chimney  workers  have  no  apprenticeship  agreement,  but 
insist  that  each  chimney  accepted  by  the  firm  and  packed  must  pay 
the  wage-list  price. 

This  the  employers  claim  abolishes  apprentices.  The  workmen 
reply  that  they  can  have  all  the  apprentices  they  want,  but  they  can 
not  have  cheap  child  labor.  The  position  of  the  unionists  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  in  an  interview  given  elsewhere. 

The  agreement  as  to  finishing  boys  in  the  chimney  branch  is  as 
follows: 

Kuin  12.  Every  shop  teaching  a  new  finishing  boy  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  11  turns  during  the  year,  at  the  rate  of  an  average  turn's 
pay  for  4J  hours'  work. 

When,  on  accoimt  of  some  arrangement  by  the  company,  shops 
teaching  finishing  boys  are  permitted  to  work  only  4  hours  they  shall 
receive  the  wages  of  an  average  pay  for  such  work.  A  new  boy  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  one  who  nas  had  no  experience  at  finishing. 

When  a  finishing  boy  desires  to  learn  to  blow,  a  restriction  is 
placed  upon  the  rapidity  of  learning  the  trade  by  a  rule  which  is 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement  of  1904,  as  follows: 

Rule  24.  No  finishing  boy  in  the  chimney  department  shall  be 
allowed  more  than  two  ebbs  in  one  turn. 

That  is  to  say,  a  boy  can  have  only  two  trials  at  blowing  in  each 
turn  of  half  a  day,  or  four  a  day. 
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TABLSWABB  DBPABTMENT. 

The  pressed  tableware  department  of  the  American  Flint  Glase 
Workers'  Union  is  now  working  without  restriction  as  to  output. 
Thia  condition  is  the  result  of  a  strike  which  began  in  1892  and  lasted 
for  four  years,  costing  the  union  treasury,  in  strike  benefits  and  other 
expenses  entirely  apart  from  wage  loss,  $2,000,000.  This  struggle  to 
retain  their  more  lists  shows  the  feeling  of  the  workmen  toward  a  limit 
upon  the  speed  rate.  Before  the  organization  of  table  glass  workers 
there  was  a  shop  limit  in  each  locality  where  pressed  tableware  was 
made.  This  limit  varied  with  the  facilities  for  doing  the  work  and  the 
ability  of  the  men  without  organization  to  hold  down  the  "  rooter." 
Moves  were  higher  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio, 
than  in  Pittsburg  by  reason  of  the  better  facilities,  better  wind,  etc. 
Prior  to  the  general  manufacture  of  pressed  tableware  during*the 
60's — ^when,  in  fact,  pressed  tumblers  were  about  the  only  thing  made 
in  this  country — a  restrictive  limit  was  placed  upon  this  work.  Per- 
haps it  ought  to  be  explained  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
the  molds  would  get  so  heated  that  the  glass  would  stick,  and  the 
presser  would  set  his  molds  out  to  cool,  while  he  himself  took  a  rest, 
which  was  strangely  called  a  ^  heat."  Some  of  the  factories  began 
to  furnish  wind — ^that  is  to  say,  fans  were  placed  near  the  roof  and 
forced  air  through  tubes  down  to  the  molds,  keeping  them  cool  and 
making  possible  a  greatly  increased  output.  In  factories  where  the 
wind  was  good  the  move  list  was  relatively  higher,  though  still  ^ery 
much  restricted.  In  1879  the  manufacturers  at  Pittsburg  posted 
notices  that  men  must  work  5  hours  at  a  turn,  do  all  they  could,  and 
give  up  the  secret  agreement  among  themselves  to  all  work  alike. 
This  caused  a  strike,  as  the  men  had  been  making  an  agreed  move 
and  quitting  when  their  numbers  were  made.  In  1887  the  union  and 
the  manufacturers  came  together  and  adopted  a  uniform  price  list 
and  move  list  The  manufacturers  insisted  upon  the  largest  number 
per  turn  being  accepted  as  the  standard,  while  the  union  insisted 
upon  the  lowest  move  made  in  any  factory  being  accepted  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  weaker  men  and  the  most  poorly  equipped  establish- 
ment in  the  competitive  race.  This  uniform  price  and  move  list 
lasted  until  the  strike  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section, 
when  all  restrictions  were  taken  off  ostensibly  at  least,  to' enable  the 
union  factories  to  compete  with  the  nonunion  ones.  This  much  must 
be  said,  that  where  the  output  has  ^ot  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
removal  of  the  restriction,  the  failure  to  increase  production  is 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  equipment  of  the  plant.  The  only  factory, 
in  fact,  which  claimed  it  was  unable  to  make  more  than  the  move  list 
of  1892  still  retains,  according  to  its  employees,  the  old  style  of 
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mold,  which  increases  the  labor  of  production  and  makes  necessary  a 
smaller  output.  They  claim  the  factory  has  poor  wind,  therefore 
the  molds  get  hot  and  spoil  the  glass;  that  their  presses  are  old 
style,  whereas  the  new  press  with  shorter  lever,  shorter  press  plate, 
and  quicker  action,  enables  the  men  to  turn  out  at  least  25  per  o^t 
more.  This  factory  also  has  the  old  style  of  mold  where  the  bottom 
is  lifted  oflF  instead  of  the  new  style  of  valve-bottom  mold.  Apart 
from  this  plant,  no  establishment  was  visited  which  did  not  report  an 
output  gi-eatly  exceeding  the  printed  move  lists,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  accompanying  statistical  statement. 

STATISTICAL  STATEMENT — ^PRESSED  GLASS  TABLEWABB. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  certain  well-known  articles  were  se- 
lected, among  them  a  one-half  gallon,  stuck-handle  pitcher  made  on 
a  cylinder-ring  mold.  Before  1896  the  move  on  this  article  was  240 
per  turn  of  4^  hours.  Since  the  removal  of  restrictions  the  output 
ranges  from  286  to  301  for  the  same  time.  The  shop  here  consists 
of  1  presser,  who  is  paid  $1.14J  per  100;  1  finisher,  at  $1.03^^  per  100; 
1  cutter  down,  at  90  cents  per  100;  1  handler,  at  $1.14^  per  100;  1 
gatherer,  at  74  cents  per  100;  2  handle  gatherers  (boys),  at  60  cents 
each  per  turn;  -8  sticking-up  boys  at  55  cents  each,  1  snapper  at  50 
cents,  1  carrying-over  boy  at  50  cents,  1  lever  boy  at  50  cents,  and  1 
carrying-in  boy  at  40  cents,  per  turn. 

On  a  3-pint  pressed  pitcher  on  an  open-and-shut  mold,  stuck  handle, 
the  former  move  being  250,  the  present  output  is  284  to  293,  and 
higher  in  some  exceptionally  well-equipped  plants.  The  shop  is 
practically  the  same  as  above  except  that  there  is  no  cutter  down. 

On  a  8-pint  pitcher,  pressed  handle — ^that  is,  the  handle  made  on  the 
pitcher  in  the  mold,  pitcher  finished  by  shop — the  restricted  move  was 
315  per  turn ;  the  present  output  of  a  shop  is  366  to  500.  The  latter 
would  be  the  product  of  the  "  hejid  shop  "  only  in  a  factory.  A  shop 
here  would  consist  of  1  presser,  at  86.9  cents  per  100;  1  finisher,  69.3 
cents  per  100;  1  gatherer,  56.1  cents  per  100;  and  4  boys,  at  $2.30  per 
turn  for  all. 

The  move  on  the  same  pitcher,  pressed  handle,  but  unfinished,  was 
315 ;  the  present  output  is  350  to  415.  This  shop  has  no  finisher  and 
but  two  boys. 

On  an  8-inch  "  deep  berry  dish  "  the  move  was  350,  the  present  out- 
put being  475,  while  on  a  shallow  8-inch  berry  dish  the  move  was  425, 
the  present  output  being  538,  540,  and  even  560. 

"  Scheme  goods  "  have  affected  the  pressed  tableware  industry  only 
less  than  the  pottery  business;  but  as  this  feature  has  been  spoken  of 
ill  detail  in  the  chapter  on  pottery,  it  need  not  be  elaborated  here. 
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Tumblers  and  jelly  glasses,  having  been  influenced  most  by  the 
"  scheme  goods  "  business,  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

The  8-ounce  oil  bottle,  or  pressed  cologne  bottle  of  the  same  weight, 
bottom  cut  shut,  the  restricted  output  or  move  was  475  per  turn,  while 
the  present  production  is  from  580  upward,  sometimes  reaching  700. 

An  E  stand  lamp,  31  to  36  ounces  fluid  capacity,  upon  which  the 
move  was  420,  is  now  made  at  the  rate  of  465  to  475  in  a  turn.  This 
is  a  blown  lamp  made  in  the  press  department 

Under  the  old  restrictive  system  the  move  on  8-ounce  blown  whisky 
glasses  was  475,  a  blower  getting  $1.75  and  a  gatherer  $1.16.  At  pres- 
ent the  blower  gets  30  cents  per  100  and  the  gatherer  65  per  cent  of  the 
blower's  rate.    The  output  of  a  shop  ranges  from  675  to  925  per  turn. 

The  only  instance  of  a  sliding  scale  in  the  glass  business  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  pressed  tumblers  (known  to  workmen  as  pea- 
nuts) and  jelly  glasses.  The  minimum  is  fixed  at  15  cents  and  17 
cents  per  100,  according  to  size  of  tumbler.  From  this  minimimi 
the  piece  price  increases  with  the  selling  price  of  the  product,  as 
shown  by  tiie  following  rules  issued  by  the  union : 


MmiMUM  PBICBS  TO  BE  PAU>  BMPLOTBES  IN  THB  MANUFAOTUBB  OF  T0M- 

BLBBS. 

[This  clasBlflcatioii  of  tnmblera  to  go  into  effect  January  1, 190B.  These  prioes  to  be  the  wHti<iwihh 

prloea.] 

OOnUEON  TVSUBIJBRS. 


Capacity. 


par  100. 


Finisher, 

percent 

praeser's 

rate. 


Gkitherer, 

percent 

preeser** 

rate. 


From  6^  to  9  ounces,  induslTe,  i  i>lnts. . 
From  9  to  11  oonces,  inclnsiTe,  |  pints. 


10.  lA 

.17 


TO 
TO 


JBIjIjT  TCHHBUBRS,  ROVNIK 


Capacity. 


Gatherer, 

percent 

preaaer** 

rate. 


Up  to  4|  onnces,  inclnslTe 

Over  4f  to  6|  ounces,  indnsiTe 

Over  6|  to  jounces,  InclnslTe 4. 

OTer8}tol0onnoee,incln8iTe 

•Square  jellies  1  cent  more  per  100. 


When  i-pint  common  tumblers,  block  mold,  sell  at  $0.14  per  dozen 
or  less,  the  presser  shall  receive  $0.15  per  one  hundred,  the  finisher  86 
per  cent  of  i)resser's  rate,  the  gatherer  70  per  cent  of  presser's  rate. 

When  i-pint  common  tumblers,  block  mold,  sell  at  $0.16  or  less  per 
dozen,  the  presser  shall  receive  $0.17  per  hundred,  the  finisher  85  per 
cent  of  presser's  rate,  the  gatherer  70  per  cent  of  presser's  rate. 

When  ^-pint  ordinary  round  block  mold  jellies  sell  for  $0.18  per 
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dozen,  the  pressor  shall  receive  12}  [cents]  per  hundred,  the  gatherer 
70  per  cent  of  presser's  rate. 

When  i-pint  ordinary  round  block  mold  jellies  sell  at  $0.14  per 
dozen,  the  presser  shall  receive  $0.18  per  hundred,  the  gatherer  70 
per  cent  of  presser's  rate. 

When  }-pint  ordinary  round  block  mold  iellies  sell  for  $0.16  per 
dozen,  the  presser  shall  receive  $0.15  per  hunared,  the  gatherer  70  per 
cent  of  presser's  rate. 

Square  block  mold  jellies  shall  pay  $0.01  more  per  hundred  than 
round  block  mold  jellies. 

When  either  jellies  or  common  tumblers  are  advanced  $0.01  per 
dozen  above  the  foregoing  selling  prices,  the  presser  shall  be  entitled 
to  $0.01  more  per  hundred  for  each  advance  of  $0.01  in  selling  price, 
and  the  finisher  and  gatherer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
increase. 

Banded  in  the  mold  common  tumblers,  when  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  working  the  mold,  shall  pay  the  wages  of  an  average  turn  as  fol- 
lows :  For  4}  hours'  work  the  presser  shall  receive  $1.92,  the  finisher 
85  per  cent  of  presser's  rate,  the  gatherer  70  per  cent  of  presser's  rate. 

When  block  mold  jelly  or  common  tumbler  shops  are  compelled  to 
move  during  the  turn  they  shall  be  allowed  50  pieces. 

When  a  jelly  or  common  tumbler  shop  is  employed  in  the  same  pot 
with  more  than  one  other  shop,  or  when  emjuoyed  in  the  same  pot 
with  a  shop  making  other  goods  whose  move  is  less  than  1,100,  such 
common  tumbler  or  ielly  shop  shall  be  paid  as  follows: 

For  common  tumblers  the  presser  shall  receive  $1.92  for  4}  hours' 
work,  the  finisher  85  per  cent  of  presser's  rate,  the  gatherer  70  per 
cent  of  presser's  rate.  For  jellies  the  presser  shall  receive  $1.75  for 
4^  hours'  work,  gatherer  $1.25. 

For  chan^ng  molds,  block  molds,  jelly  and  common  tumblers  shops 
shall  be  paid  as  follows:  For  common  tumblers  the  presser  shall 
receive  $1.92^,  the  finisher  85  per  cent  of  presser's  rate,  the  gatherer  70 
per  cent  of  presser's  rate.  For  jellies  the  presser  shall  receive  $1.75, 
the  gatherer  $1.25. 

The  history  of  the  output  on  common  tumblers  (peanuts)  is  briefly 
this:  In  1878,  before  the  union  was  consolidated  with  the  other 
branches  to  form  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  the  move  was  800. 
In  1880,  the  next  year  after  the  move  was  made  uniform,  it  was  placed 
at  900  tumblers  in  5  hours.  In  1894,  just  before  the  opposition  to 
fixed  moves  began  among  manufacturers,  the  move  on  this  tumbler 
was  1,000  in  H  hours.  In  1898  it  was  1,180  in  4^  hours,  which  seems 
to  be  about  the  possibility  of  good  work,  as  the  loss  from  defective 
work  on  production  higher  than  this  is  usually  considerable.  The 
following  table  shows  output  for  a  specified  number  of  turns  in  two 
shops  in  1902,  and  gives  gross  and  net  output,  each  line  representing 
a  turn,  or  half  day's  work,  for  a  shop.  Net  production  means  the 
number  of  tumblers  found  good  on  inspection,  gross  output  meaning, 
of  course,  the  number  produced.  The  shop  consists  of  1  presseTi  1 
finisher,  1  gatherer,  and  4  boys. 
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GROSS  OUTPUT  AND  NET  PRODUCTION,  FOR  A  SPECIFIBD  NUMBER  OP  TURNS, 
OP  TWO  SHOPS  MANUFACTURING  COMMON  TUMBLERS  IN  19D8. 


Shop  No.  1. 

Turn  number. 

Shop  No.  8. 

Turn  number. 

Gross 
output. 

Not  pro- 
duction. 

Gross 
output. 

Net  pro- 
duction. 

1,260 
1,229 
1,226 
1,883 
1889 
1884 
1,887 
1458 
1,236 
1,147 

1,190 
1,200 

i;i82 

1,866 
1,810 
1,830 
1374 
1,417 
1164 
1,107 

1 

1,288 
1148 
1,829 
1,285 
1,827 
1,127 
1,184 
1,087 
1,165 

1.190 

8 

1,113 

a 

1.260 

4 

1,199 

5 

%          1,864 

6 

1,090 

7 

1,104 

8 •. 

1,064 

9 

1,088 

10 

About  five  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  exceed  the  move  by  only  about  15  per  cent  upon  all  articles. 
This  fell  through.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  "  old-man  "  ques- 
tion in  the  tableware  industry,  since  the  old  men  were  and  are 
employed  at  finishing  work,  in  a  chair,-  and  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
danger  of  being  crowded  out  of  the  industry.  There  are  in  the  union 
belonging  to  this  department  2,100  members,  comprising  pressors, 
gatherers,  and  finishers. 

The  following  elaborate  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  this  indus- 
try was  prepared  by  an  ex-official  of  the  union  for  this  report: 

The  history  of  the  pressed-glass  tableware  industry,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  restriction  of  the  output,  was,  until  unrestricted  numbers 
were  wrested  from  the  workers  a  few  years  back,  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  the  chimney  industry. 

The  pressed-glass  tableware  industry  is  largely  an  American  insti- 
tution, and  in  our  land  it  has  reached  its  ^eatest  development  in  the 
production  of  great  quantities  of  beautiful  and  useful  articles  of 
glassware. 

Since  the  making  of  the  first  pressed  tumbler,  lonff  prior  to  the  civil 
war,  the  industry  has  been  constantly  subjected  to  tne  introduction  of 
machine  contrivances  and  new  construction  of  shops  for  th«  purpose 
of  improving  the  quality  of  the  goods  or  increasing  the  output.  The 
result  of  these  many  innovations  was  that  each  factory,  up  to  1887, 
had  its  own  list  of  numbers  constituting  a  turn's  (one-half  day's) 
work,  which  was  understood  and  respected  by  the  workmen  of  that 
factory,  although  no  trade  union  existed  among  them,  and  no  two  fac- 
tories had  exactly  the  same  numbers.  Occasionally  an  employer 
would  ask  a  greater  production  on  account  of  his  competitors  getting 
more,  but  usually  such  requests  were  disregarded  by  the  workers,  who 
stood  for  their  own  factory  limit. 

Occasionally  the  workmen  in  some  factories  could  be  induced  to 
make  overtime  to  increase  their  earnings,  but  the  practice  was  very 
limited,  and  was  generally  discouraged  by  the  great  mass  of  tableware 
workers,  among  whom  existed  a  strong  sentiment  against  overtime, 
although  in  nearly  all  factories  it  was  considered  alfowable  to  work 
overtime  to  fill  an  urgent  order. 

Thus  the  tableware  industry  continued  to  operate  until  1877,  whea 
many  of  the  workers  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
B.  Poc.  734,  58-55 « 
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Immediately  upon  organization  being  effected,  the  tableware  work- 
ers forrtiulated  a  list  of  numbers  to  be  made  per  turn  to  govern  all 
factories.  In  the  formulation  of  this  list,  the  workers  having  the 
smallest  numbers  to  make  refused  to  increase  their  numbers  even  to 
secure  uniformitjr,  and  in  consequence  the  workers'  list  was  formu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  the  smallest  numbers.  This  list  necessarily 
aroused  the  opposition  of  employers,  and  the  workers  withdrew  it 
without  accomplishing  anything.  This  unsuccessful  effort  awakened 
manufacturers  to  the  necessity  of  looking  after  their  production,  as 
subsequent  events  made  ck^ar.  About  this  time  many  of  the  factories 
which  had  been  using  one  mold  to  each  shop  began  to  put  in  two 
molds  to  each  shop,  in  order  to  secure  a  greater  output,  two  molds 
enabling  the  shop  to  work  more  rajndly  and  turn  out  a  greater  pro- 
duction than  when  working  with  one  mold. 

This  innovation,  which  was  calculated  to  rc^qnire  the  workers  to 
produce  greater  quantities,  was  not  received  kindly  by  them,  and  in 
some  sections  they  broke  out  in  violent  ojjposition  to  it.  A  Pitt^^burg 
house  attempted  to  put  in  two  molds,  but  the  workers  in  that  factory 
refused  to  make  more  pieces  with  the  two  molds  than  with  the  one. 
This  action  of  the  workers  was  one  of  the  causes  exciting  a  general 
and  prolonged  strike  in  this  industry.  The  employers  immediately 
organized  and  fornnilated  a  list  of  wages  that  removed  all  restric- 
tions as  to  numbers,  which  list  the  Avorkers  refused  to  accept,  and  the 
employers  at  once  locked  out  the  union  men  and  hired  nonunion  men 
to  take  their  places.       • 

This  lockout  continued  for  nine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  union  was  defeated,  and  its  members  compelled  to  accept  work 
unconditionally.  Strange  to  say,  the  employers  did  not  long  retain 
all  their  gain.  "  Thev  did  hold  concessions  as  to  the  working  of  molds ; 
they  also  iield  some  big  numbers  established  i)er  turn,  but  they  did  not 
hold  unrestricted  numbers.  So  stnmg  was  the  sentiment  among 
workers  against  unrestricted  numbers,  that,  defeated  and  divided  as 
they  were,  they  soon  had  restricted  numbers  a£!:ain  in  force,  and 
re-formed  the  lines  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Within  a  few  yeara 
they  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  put  into  operation  rules  prohibiting 
all  overtime  and  all  concessions  to  production,  and  providing  for  a 
cessation  of  work  between  Jinie  80  and  August  12  every  year. 

Thus  matters  continued  until  1880,  when  the  workers  put  forth  a 
demand  for  a  uniform  list  of  numlxTS  and  wages  on  a  restricted  basis, 
which  demand  resulted  in  a  series  of  conferences  between  the  workers 
and  employers  extending  over  a  period  of  four  months,  during  which 
a  complete  list  of  moves,  wages,  and  rules  was  made  for  the  use  of  all 
factories.  Before,  however,  the  list  was  put  in  operation,  some  con- 
troversy arose  between  employers  and  employed  over  some  of  the 
minor  details,  which  resulted  in  a  general  wage  contest  lasting  five 
months  and  ending  in  favor  of  the  workmen. 

The  union  had  now  a  uniform  wage  scale;  it  had,  moreover,  a  sys- 
tem of  work  that  restricted  production,  and  l)efore  the  workers  had 
resumed  work  after  the  contest,  it  was  mutually  arranged  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  wage  cxmtests  in  the  future*,,  annual  meetings  between 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  of  the  union  would  be  held  to 
try  to  amicably  compromise  their  differences. 

These  meetings  were  held  as  arranged,  but  at  nearly  every  one 
of  them  the  workers  were  called  upon  to  meet  some  request  for  an 
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equalization  of  wages  with  nonunion  houses,  or  a  request  to  work  on 
an  unlimited  basis,  and  usually  an  amicable  adjustment  was  made. 

In  1893,  however,  the  manufacturers  demanded  unlimited  numbers, 
equalization  of  wages  with  nonunion  houses,  the  abolition  of  the  sum- 
mer stop  rule,  and  the  modification  of  apprentice  rules.  These  de- 
mands were  backed  by  nearly  every  tableware  house  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  workers  refused  to  accede  to  them,  and  the  manufac- 
turers at  once  prepared  to  fight  the  union,  but  before  the  fight  began 
the  union  succeeded  in  dividing  the  manufacturers  by  conceding  the 
abolition  of  the  arbitrarjr  summer  stop.  This  concession  held  some 
of  the  factories  in  the  union,  but  a  formidable  number  began  a  fight 
against  the  union,  which  was  not  formally  called  off  by  the  union 
until  1897,  not  imtil  the  union  had  paid  out  $1,600,000  in  strike  bene- 
fits and  lost  three  times  that  amount  in  wages. 

The  fight  was  bitterly  contested.  In  order  to  weaken  the  position 
of  the  houses  fighting  the  union,  the  workers  from  time  to  time  made 
concessions  to  the  other  manufacturers,  and  finally,  as  a  last  resort  to 
try  to  force  an  end  to  the  conflict,  the  workers  in  1897  conceded  im- 
limited  numbers. 

The  effect  of  this  last  cx)ncession,  if  accepted  in  good  faith,  was  to 
make  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  output  of  tableware  houses.  One 
illustration  wiH  show  this. 

One  pressed  shop,  in  1878,  made  800  per  turn  of  ^-pint  common 
tumblers;  by  concessions  from  time  to  time  before  the  limit  was 
removed  the  number  had  been  run  up  to  1,100,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  limit  as  many  as  1,900  were  made  in  some  instances.  Other 
goods  were  increased  in  like  proportion  wherever  the  limit  was  re- 
moved in  good  faith. 

The  removal  of  the  limit  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the 
workers;  by  some  it  was  not  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  they  have 
tried  to  discourage  big  numbers. 

Ostensibly  there  is  no  limit  to  the  output  of  a  tableware  shop ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  while  all  the  shops  exceed  the  number  fixed  as  the  basis 
for  their  wages,  very  few  of  them  work  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

In  1878  the  wages  for  800  common  tumblers  were:  Presser,  $1.92: 
finisher,  $1.60;  gatherer,  $1.10. 

In  1894  the  same  shop  made  1,100  per  turn  and  received  the  follow- 
ing wages:  Presser,  $1.92;  finisher,  $1.65;  gatherer,  $1.25. 

At  the  present  time  the  common-tumbler  shops  work  on  an  un- 
limited basis  as  to  numbers  and  on  a  sliding  scale  as  to  wages.  The 
minimum  rates  of  this  scale  for  J^-pint  tumblers  are  as  follows : 

When  the  selling  price  of  ^-pint  common  tumblers  is  14  cents  per 
dozen  or  less,  the  presser  is  paid  $0.15  per  100,  the  finisher  85  per 
cent  of  the  presser's  rate,  and  the  gatherer  70  per  cent  of  the  presser's 
rate.  For  every  advance  of  1  cent  per  dozen  in  selling  price  the 
presser  is  entitled  to  1  cent  advance  per  100  in  wages,  and  the  finisher 
and  gatherer  in  proportion.  The  selling  price  has  been  16  cents,  so 
that  if  the  shop  had  made  1,600  piece^s  j)er  turn  it  would  have  been 
paid  as  follows:  Presser,  $2.72;  finisher,  $2.31;  gatherer,  $1.90. 

The  crudities  of  the  piece  rate  fixing  method  in  the'  pressed  glass 
tableware  department  are  the  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  result  in  charges  of  restriction  of  output,  which  are, 
however,  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
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The  rule  by  which  the  piece  rate  is  JBxed  is  a  matter  of  annual  agree- 
ment, and  is  for  the  pressed  ware  as  follows: 

RuiiB  VIII.  When  new  molds  are  brought  into  the  factory,  and 
they  have  been  worked  long  enough  to  be  in  good  working  order,  it 
shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  manager  and  factory  committee,  or  some  one 
designated  by  him,  to  arrange  the  moves  and  wages  therefor  within 
one  week's  time  after  notice  by  either  party  that  the  molds  are  in 
working  order.  Failing  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements,  the 
molds  snail  be  worked  turn  work  until  adjusted  by  joint  committee. 

In  the  making  of  pressed-opal  goods  the  rule  for  rate  fixing,  while 
practically  the  same,  has  been  changed  in  some  respects,  and  is : 

When  molds  are  introduced  for  articles  not  listed,  they  shall  be 
worked  turn  work  at  the  rate  of  four  and  one-half  hours  per  turn 
until  they  are  found  to  be  in  perfect  working  order,  after  which  a 
move  shall  be  established  thereon  by  the  management  and  workmen 
for  piecework,  and  the  wages  for  such  articles  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  listed  articles  the  new  articles  most  resemble. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  is,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  number 
of  superintendents,  that  the  men  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
any  new  pattern.  The  output  during  the  trying-out,  or  move-fixing, 
period  (during  which  the  man  works  by  the  day)  is  complained  of 
as  being  exceedingly  small.  When  the  patience  of  the  superintendent 
is  exhausted,  or  when,  having  given  the  mold  to  a  number  of  men,  he 
begins  to  feel  that  the  fair  move  has  really  been  reached,  the  piece  rate 
is  then  fixed  upon  this  basis  and  agreed  to.  Thereupon  the  men  pro- 
duce 50  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  100  per  cent  more  pieces  in  a 
turn  upon  the  same  mold.  Fixing  the  piece  rate  too  high  upon  new 
articles  has  in  turn  the  effect  of  reducing  the  output  to  prevent  cut- 
ting of  the  piece  rate. 

The  men  claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  as  many  pieces  upon  a 
new  mold,  or  while  the  mold  is  new,  as  it  is  after  the  mold  is  smoothed 
up;  and  that  the  move  list  is  usually  fixed  within  1  week  after  the 
use  of  the  mold  is  begun;  that  the  man  who  does  the  trying-out  is 
selected  by  the  suprintendent,  who  ought  not  only  Imow  his  man,  but 
also  know  about  how  many  pieces  could  be  made  of  the  article  in 
question;  that  if  an  individual  now  and  then  works  too  slow  at  the 
day  rate  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  high  piece  rate  it  is  simply  an 
individual  matter  with  which  the  union  has  nothing  to  do,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  union  men  interviewed,  it  seldom  occurred.  In 
those  cases  where  the  man  does  not  work  at  his  customary  speed,  they 
say  it  should  be  construed  rather  as  an  admission  of  incompetency  of 
the  superintendent  than  as  a  restriction  of  output  on  the  part  of  the 
man.  The  difficulty  here  seems  to  be  one  inherent  in  the  method.  It 
is  in  fact  a  higgling  for  a  price  on  output  rather  than  a  restriction, 
since  the  speed  rate  of  the  workman  is  not  controlled  nor  is  there  an 
attempt  to  control  it  upon  the  article  after  the  piece  price  is  once  fixed. 
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Thin-blown  tumblers  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  illustration  of  the 
economic  effect  of  restriction  of  output  to  be  found  in  the  flint- 
glass  industry.  For  years  the  shops  making  thin-blown  tumblers 
under  union  rules  limited  their  daily  production  to  960  pieces  of  the 
table  size  (8  to  9  ounces),  while  foreign  workmen  who  were  manning 
nonunion  shops  were  working  on  an  unlimited  basis.  The  union 
workmen  were  paid  at  the  following  rates:  Blower,  $3.50  per  day; 
gatherer,  $2.20  per  day,  the  fixed  move  being  understood.  The  non- 
union workman's  compensation  per  piece  was  less  than  that  of  the 
union  man's,  but  he  earned  more  money  per  day  than  the  union  work- 
man because  of  the  larger  output.  The  restriction  put  on  this  branch 
of  the  glass  trade  enabled  foreign  producers  to  undersell  American 
manufacturers  in  their  own  markets.  American  manufacturers 
ceased  to  make  these  goods  themselves,  importing  enough  to  fill  their 
orders.  Although,  in  later  years,  the  duty  was  increased  on  imported 
glass,  little  relief  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  thin-blown  tumbler  work- 
ers. Finally,  after  this  trade  had  practically  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  union  employers,  the  union  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  it. 
It  reduced  the  old  wage  rates  and  ordered  its  members  to  work  thin- 
blown  tumblers  on  an  unlimited  basis.  The  result  was  that  whereas 
before  the  change  there  were  more  men  than  places  and  those 
employed  were  making  little  more  than  half  time,  the  demand  for 
men,  at  good  wages,  was  now  greater  than  the  supply.  At  present 
the  blower  on  this  size  of  tumbler  receives  35.7  cents  per  100,  and  the 
gatherer  60  per  cent  of  the  blower's  rate.  As  many  as  2,000  per  day 
have  been  made  of  the  size  designated,  but  the  average  is  fixed  by  a 
man  well  up  in  the  industry  as  being  1,400.  At  this  rate  the  blower 
can  average  $5  per  day  and  the  gatherer  $3. 

OTHEB  DEPABTMSNTS. 

In  the  iron-mold-blown  department,  where  lantern  globes,  lamps, 
vinegar  jugs,  etc.,  in  fact  all  glassware  showing  a  seam  is  produced, 
there  are  125  members  of  the  union  employed.  This  work  is  for  the 
most  part  unrestricted. 

In  the  paste-mold  department  the  union  has  1,500  men,  and  the 
articles  here  are  partly  restricted,  partly  unrestricted.  Wherever 
restrictions  occur  in  this  department  they  are  to  protect  similar  arti- 
cles made  by  other  methods  in  other  departments  of  the  union.  For 
instance,  the  stalactite  shade  is  made  on  a  fixed  move  because  it  comes 
in  competition  with  a  blown  shade,  the  move  being  so  adjusted  as  to 
protect  the  piece  price  of  the  shade  blower,  who,  however,  is  also 
working  upon  a  restricted  move. 

In  the  shade  and  globe  department,  also  the  caster-place  depart- 
ment, the  rule  has  always  been  to  limit  the  output  to  a  fixed  move,  the 
extent  of  which  restriction  will  appear  in  the  statistical  presentation 
to  follow. 
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As  there  are  no  nonunion  shops  making  the  identical  article  in 
which  restrictions  occur,  it  has  been  possible  to  show  only  the  limit 
as  fixed  by  the  union,  and  against  this  the  possible  or  reasonable 
output,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  stated  by  manufacturers  and  by  more 
liberally  inclined  union  men  themselves. 

The  move  on  a  No.  0  tubular  lantern  globe  in  an  iron  mold  was  700, 
or,  where  a  double  mold  was  used,  *'  450  moldf  uls,"  until  these  began 
to  be  made  in  nonunion  plants,  when  the  limit  was  removed,  and  1,100 
are  now  made  in  a  turn  on  single  molds ;  that  is,  2,200  globes  per  day. 

There  is  a  pressed  gas  shade  whi(»h  comes  in  competition  with  a 
blown  shade.  It  is  4  inches  at  the  holder  or  point  of  clutch,  with 
different  flares,  hence  not  describable  except  at  point  of  clutch,  where 
the  height  ranges  from  4  inches  tb  4J  inches,  and  the  width  is  under  GJ 
inches.  The  move  is  450  since  the  union  convention  of  1902,  when  it 
was  reduced  from  500.  Manufacturers  say  the  move  should  be  000, 
and  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  union's  attempt  to  protect  their 
members  employed  in  other  factories.  The  move  on  each  size  of 
shade  is  fixed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hand  blowers,  and  it 
must  be  said  that  wherever  in  the  iron-mold  department  or  the 
pressed-ware  or  paste-mold  departments  any  article  is  limited  to  a 
fixed  move  to  protect  workmen  in  other  departments  malring  a  com- 
peting article  these  limits  are  strictly  Adhered  to  by  the  workmen. 

In  the  manufacture  of  arc-light  globes  and  large  shades  con«;idor- 
able  complaint  was  found  because  of  the  wide  difference  in  moves  on 
articles  apparently  similar.  On  a  10-inch  Duplex  globe,  for  instance, 
the  move  is  152,  while  on  a  cluster  globe  of  the  same  size  the  move  is 
91,  which  difference  of  61  it  is  difficult  to  explain  from  the  view- 
point of  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  their  production.  The 
cluster,  classified  by  the  union  as  a  "  central  car  globe,"  is  a  globe  with 
both  top  and  bottom  flanged ;  the  Duplex  has  an  open  but  unflanged 
top,  while  the  Ball  is  the  outer  globe  of  an  inclosed  arc  lamp.  The 
Crystal  Ball  is  made  in  a  paste-mold  shop,  while  the  others  come 
under  the  move  lists  of  the  shade  and  globe  department.  A  12-inch 
Duplex  has  a  move  of  92 ;  12-inch  Ball,  58 ;  13-inch  Duplex,  74,  Ball, 
53;  14-inch  Duplex,  56,  Ball,  46. 

An  inner  arc  globe,  7^  inches  high  by  3|  inches  in  diameter,  2f 
inches  at  point  of  clasp,  used  for  inclosed  arc  lamps,  is  said  to  be 
meeting  serious  competition  by  importations  from  Germany.  The 
move  on  this  globe  is  400  per  turn  of  4J  hours  and  the  shop  cost  is 
$8.25  per  turn.  When  a  shop  is  working  under  the  "  German  sys- 
tem "  there  is  1  blower  at  $3,  1  gatherer  at  $2,  1  blocker  at  $1.25,  and 
the  wages  of  4  boys  must  make  the  balance.  If  the  shop  is  on  the 
"American  system  "  there  are  2  blowers  at  $2.25  each,  2  gatherers  at 
$1.25  each,  and  "  4  to  6  boys,"  according  to  wages  paid.  The  printed 
list  also  stipulates  that  "whenever  a  differently  constructed  shop 
makes  inner  arc  globes  the  cost  per  dozen  shall  be  made  the  same." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

POTTEEIES. 

TABLEWARE  POTIERTES. 

The  union  movement  in  the  United  States  in  this  industry  is  com- 
paratively new.  The  present  organization,  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters,  was  formed  December  29,  1890.  Prior  to  that 
date  the  potters,  both  tableware  and  sanitary,  had  been  organized 
under  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  were  known  as  District  Assembly 
No.  160.  There  are  traces  here  and  there  of  local  unions  antedating 
the  Knights  and  forming  the  nuclei  around  which  grew  the  general 
organization,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  go  into  the  details 
of  these  early  potters'  unions,  some  of  which  date  buck  as  far  as  1825. 
In  1882  the  majority  of  the  manufacturing  potters  of  the  East  Liver- 
pool field  posted  notices  that  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  might 
consider  themselves  discharged.  This  lockout  was  more  serious  in  its 
consequences  in  the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  than  in  the  Ti-enton,  N.  J., 
field.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  distrust  concorning  the  methods  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  against  strictly  trade-union  organizations, 
began  to  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  the  western  potters.  This  feeling, 
however,  was  not  fully  shared  by  the  eastern  potters.  At  the  annual 
convention  of  District  Assembly  No.  160,  held  in  Trenton  in  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  the  western  delegates  sought  to  have  the  entire  body  of 
potters  withdraw  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  form  a  trade  union. 
In  this  they  were  not  successful;  but  being  defeated  they  called  a 
conference  of  western  potters  to  be  held  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  November 
1,  1890.  This  conference  resulted  finally  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  which  thus  started  out 
as  a  western  organization. 

This  much  of  history  it  seems  necessary  to  relate  in  order  to  under- 
stand why  the  western  "  uniform  scale  "  is  not  accepted  in  the  East, 
and  why  the  organization  itself  differs  so  nmch  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

For  some  time  there  were  the  two  organizations — Brotherhood  and 
Ejoights.  Later,  in  1893,  the  eastern  potters  withdrew  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  formed  a  trade  union,  but  held  aloof  from  the 
western  organization.  The  sanitary  potters  also  formed  a  separate 
trade  union. 
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The  manufacturers  also  were  organized  into  the  United  States 
Potters'  Association  in  the  East,  or  Trenton  field,  and  the  Western 
Manufacturing  Potters'  Association  in  the  East  Liverpool  field. 
These  organizations  formerly  dealt  with  the  operatives  as  organized 
in  their  respective  sections,  and  maintained  only  friendly  relations 
toward  each  other.  The  manufacturers  of  the  two  sections  now  act 
as  a  unit  upon  all  industrial  matters,  although  the  separate  organiza- 
tions are  maintained.  These  facts  also  have  tended  to  keep  the  work- 
men of  the  two  fields  apart 

A  strike  in  1894  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  number  of  men  that  became 
idle  as  a  consequence,  was  a  failure  for  the  workmen.  The  eastern 
potters'  union,  which  was  just  reorganizing  after  a  collapse  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  organization  in  the  pottery  industry,  was  the  first 
to  give  up  the  fight,  accepting,  as  a  compromise,  a  flat  reduction  of 
12i  per  cent.  This  strike  and  its  failure,  however,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  organizations.  The  Brotherhood  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1894,  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  eastern  and  western  potters'  unions  occurred  in  December,  1897. 
Besides  these  there  were  many  separate  trade  organizations  in  the 
industry  which  had  affiliated  with  the  Bjiights  of  Labor  up  to  this 
time,  and  which  now  became  a  part  of  the  Brotherhood.  In  1898 
the  organization  became  afiiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Owing  to  the  methods  of  operating  plants  and  the  customs  alike  of 
the  trade  and  the  business  which  obtain  in  this  industry,  the  character 
of  the  union  is  unique  and  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  comprehend 
it  in  order  to  understand  the  tables. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  is  modeled  after  the  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  the  constitutions  of  the  two  organ- 
izations being  almost  identical.  This  model  was  adopted  partly 
because  of  a  general  similarity  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  grouping 
required,  and  partly  because  of  the  idea  of  secrecy  which  prevails 
among  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  both  these  industries.  The 
traditions  of  the  potter,  as  of  the  glass  blower,  date  back  to  the  days 
when  a  trade  was  called  "  a  mystery,"  and,  just  as  many  of  the  glass 
manufacturers — ^and  until  recently  all  of  them — ^have  kept  the  for- 
mulas of  their  "  mixes  "  under  lock  and  key  and  revealed  their  sacred 
contents  only  to  their  "  mixers,"  so  to-day  every  manufacturing 
potter  has  his  formulas  on  secret  scales  which  automatically  weigh 
the  proper  proportions  of  each  ingredient,  and  not  even  the  mixer  has 
a  key  to  the  scales.  The  workmen,  likewise,  in  their  imions  in  these 
two  industries,  and  especially  in  the  pottery  industry,  keep  their 
convention  proceediijgs  out  of  the  reach  of  the  investigator  and  the 
public,  and  guard  the  ordinary  business  of  tlieir  organizations  as 
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though  it  were  of  most  vital  concern.  As  reference  will  be  made  in 
another  connection  to  this  hereditary  secretiveness  in  this  industry  it 
need  not  be  elaborated  here. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  is  a  grouping,  under  one 
general  head,  of  several  distinctively  trade-union  organizations  in  the 
industry.  The  jigger  men  have  their  own  local  unions;  the  kiln  men 
theirs ;  the  sagger  men,  pressers,  packers,  painters,  decorators,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  minute  trade  divisions,  each  have  separate  unions, 
but  all  under  one  head — ^the  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters. 
Organized  at  the  base  on  strictly  trade-union  lines,  it  is  an  industrial 
organization  at  the  top.  "this  form  of  organization  works  well  in 
the  glass  industry.  It  is  also  the  present  form  of  the  longshoremen's 
organization  and  some  others. 

In  the  glass  industry,  while  the  piece-price  system  obtains,  it  is 
bona  fide — that  is,  the  blower  or  presser  gets  a  scale  price  per  piece 
and  employs  no  one.  The  day  workers,  where  the  piece  and  time  sys- 
tems are  combined,  are  paid  by  the  firms,  not  by  the  piece  workers. 
In  the  pottery  business,  however,  the  old  customs  prevail,  and  the 
piece  workers  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  contractors  in  the  old  New 
England  contract  system.  The  jigger  man  who  works  on  7-inch 
plates  and  similar  articles  receives  for  plates  of  that  size  in  the  East 
Liverpool  field,  say  4|  cents  per  dozen.  Out  of  this  he  pays  a  "  bat- 
ter out,"  who  gets  the  clay  ready  to  be  slapped  upon  the  mold ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  cuts  enough  clay  oflf  the  roll  as  it  comes  from  the  pug  mill  to 
make  one  7-inch  plate;  then  upon  a  perfectly  smooth  steel  surface  he 
'■  bats  out "  the  clay,  flattening  it  to  about  the  thickness  of  a  plate  and 
making  it  absolutely  smooth  on  one  side ;  this  side  is  slapped  on  the 
,  mold  and  forms  the  top  of  the  plate.  The  batter-out  works  by  the 
day  for  the  jigger  man.  The  jigger  man  also  employs  and  pays  a 
mold  runner,  sometimes  two.  The  mold  runners  are  usually  boys, 
who  simply  bring  the  molds  to  the  batter-out  and  take  them  from  the 
jigger,  with  the  gi'een  clay  formed  upon  them,  to  the  "  greenroom  " 
and  place  them  upon  the  boards.  The  molds  are  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  as  they  are  quite  porous  and  absorbent  they  soon  absorb 
sufficient  moisture  from  the  clay  to  shrink  it  and  loosen  it  from  the 
mold.  The  plate  is  then  ready  for  the  "finisher,"  and  the  mold, 
being  released,  is  used  over  and  over  again.  When  all  the  available 
molds  for  a  certain  sized  plate  are  filled,  or  when  all  the  boards  in  the 
dry  room  available  for  that  work  are  filled,  especially  if  it  is  in  the 
afternoon,  the  jigger  man  must  quit  work  for  that  day  upon  that 
order,  even  though  the  order  is  not  completed,- for  the  molds  must 
set  in  the  dry  room  about  4  hours  beifore  they  absorb  sufficient 
moisture  to  free  the  plate.  This  fact  is  said  to  be  responsible  for 
many  of  the  charges  of  restriction  of  output    made  by  some  of  the 
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newer*  manufacturers,  who  find  their  men  going  home  early  and 
leaving  orders  uncompleted. 

The  finisher,  who  is  usually  a  woman,  is  paid  by  the  jigger  man, 
and  is  a  piece  worker.  The  finisher  smooths  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
which  are  left  rough  by  the  jigger  man. 

Neither  the  batters-out  nor  the  mold  runners  belong  to  the  union. 
In  the  western  field  the  finishers  are  members  of  the  union,  and  more- 
over are  members  of  the  jigger  men's  locals.  That  is  to  say,  employer 
and  employee  are  in  the  same  local  union  and  under  the  same  general 
organization.    In  the  eastern  field  the  finishers  are  not  in  the  uniim. 

Throughout  the  industry  the  skilled  meii  are  in  like  manner  at  oBoe 
piece  workers  and  employers  or  contractors.  The  old  theory  was  that 
the  manufacturer  was  relieved  from  employing  a  foreman  by  making 
the  piece  workers  their  own  foremen.  This  theory  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  given  rise  to  this  system  in  the  potteries.  The 
methods  in  vogue  at  present  are  as  old  as  the  industry  in  this  country, 
and  doubtless  very  much  older.  No  explanation  of  why  the  industry 
is  managed  in  that  way  could  be  obtained.  "  It  always  was  so,"  was 
the  only  reply  the  inquiry  received.  In  a  pottery  employing  200 
people,  for  instance,  not  over  one- fourth  of  the  employees  will  be 
working  directly  for  the  manufacturer,  and  most  of  these  will  be 
piece  workers.  The  dipper,  for  instance,  hires  his  own  help  and  con- 
trols his  own  apprentices.  Even  the  kiln  men  work  in  gangs  and 
divide  their  earnings  among  themselves,  the  bench  boss,  or  "  setter- 
out,"  being  the  only  one  of  the  crew  who  has  any  direct  relations  with 
the  superintendent  or  other  representative  of  the  manufacturer. 
Uuder  these  conditions  the  constitution  of  the  American  Flint  Glrss 
Workers,  while  it  is  doubtless  the  best  the  potters  could  have  copied, 
does  not  always  fit  the  peculiarities  of  the  pottery  industry.  The  laws 
of  the  potters  union  are,  therefore,  undergoing  many  organic  changes 
and  are  not  yet  fully  adapted  to  the  conditions. 

Some  of  the  most  apparently  restrictive  sections  of  their  constitu- 
tion are  therefore  inoperative,  and  have  never  had  any  real  appli- 
cation to  this  industry.  This  is  true  of  articles  26  and  27,  which  are 
as  follows: 

Articlb  XXVI. — iSUuationa. 

Section  1.  No  brother  shall  apply  for  a  situation  to  any  employer 
before  consulting  the  shop  committee. 

Article  XXVII. — Foreman  and  general  superintendent 

Section  1.  Any  general  foreman  or  superintendent  shall  be  eli- 

fible  to  membership  in  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
otters  bv  paying  dues  and  assessments,  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: That  they  shall  not  attend  meeting  or  hold  office  in  the 
organization,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  in  time  of  trouble. 
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Sec.  2.  The  local  union  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  foreman  or 
superintendent  is  employed  shall  have  power  to  elect  or  reject  such 
working  foreman  or  superintendent 

The  initiation  fee  of  the  union  is  $3  for  males,  $1.50  for  females. 
Of  this,  50  cents  goes  to  the  national  union.  Monthly  dues  are 
regulated  by  local  unions,  and  range  from  25  to  50  cents  per  month, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  union,  expense  of  hall  rent,  etc.  National 
per  capita  is  15  cents;  and  in  addition  each  local  collects  1  per  cent 
of  the  earnings  of  its  members  and  turns  the  amount  over  to  the 
national  union  as  a  defense  fund.  The  industry  employs  approxi- 
mately 15,000  persons  in  white-ware  potteries  and  1,200  in  sanitary 
potteries.  There  are  but  few  nonunion  plants  among  those  making 
tableware  and  none  among  those  making  sanitary  goods.  The  union 
does  not  demand  "  closed  "  or  "  card  "  shops. 

The  centers  are  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 

APPBENTIOES. 

Neither  the  national  nor  the  local  constitutions  contain  provisions 
for  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  in  any  trade  in  the  industry. 
This  matter  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
trade  agreements. 

The  most  serious  charges  of  restriction  made  by  the  tableware 
manufacturers  against  the  union  is  that  of  limitation  of  apprentices 
in  the  kiln  department.  The  whole  question  of  apprenticeship  is  a 
very  sore  spot  in  the  trade,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  dispute  in  order  to  understand  it. 

While  the  present  uniform  scale  was  not  adopted  even  by  the  West- 
em  Manufacturing  Potters'  Association  until  May  1,  1900,  yet  there 
had  always  been  some  sort  of  a  scale  of  prices,  and  these  scales  affected 
larger  or  smaller  groups  of  factories.  Apprentices  worked  piece- 
work and  received  for  their  work  a  percentage  off  the  scale  for  jour- 
neymen. In  the  clay  departments  the  deductions  ranged,  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  union,  from  50  per  cent  off  for  the  first  year  to  10 
per  cent  off  for  the  fifth  year — ^the  workman  being  supposed  to  become 
a  journeyman  the  sixth  year.  This  offered  every  opportunity  for  the 
manufacturers  and  the  journeymen  to  take  an  unfair  advantage. 
When  a  genuine  apprentice  worked  his  five  years  and  reached  a  point 
where  he  got  10  per  cent  off  the  scale  he  was  satisfied  to  remain  a  fifth 
year  apprentice,  since  he  knew  that  to  demand  joumeymanship  and 
the  scale  would  bring  about  his  discharge.  This  being  true,  men  who 
had  been  journeymen  for  years  could  get  employment  as  apprentices 
only,  or  at  10  or  20  per  cent  off  the  scale.  Not  all  manufacturers  used 
the  apprenticeship  ruse  for  reducing  wages,  nor  did  all  workmen 
"  work  off  "  the  scale;  but  so  many  did  that  it  was  thought  all  did, 
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and  the  idea  associated  with  the  whole  apprenticeship  question  was 
that  of  a  cheap-labor  dodge. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Duffy,  now  (1903)  president  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters,  says  in  his  history  of  that  organization,  page 
13 :  "  To  be  candid,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  working  off  in  those 
days  [1892]  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  Journeymen  on  the  pay 
rolls  were  not  always  in  the  majority.  I  could  tell  of  one  place  where 
there  were  seven  kiln  men  in  the  crew ;  five  of  them  were  apprentices; . 
and  there  were  so  many  apprentices  (apprentices  in  wages  only,  I 
mean)  in  the  clay  department  that  after  an  apprentice  had  been  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  '^  10  off ''  he  was  satisfied  to  remain  at  that,  knowing 
that  if  he  demanded  journeyman  [wages]  he  would  be  soon  laid  off." 

According  to  all  accounts  it  was  quite  common  to  see  old,  gray- 
haired  "  apprentices  who  had  worked  at  the  bench  for  thirty  years." 

Firms  that  did  not  approve  of  such  subterfuges  reduced  their  open 
scale  to  what  they  believed  their  competitors  were  paying,  and  then 
paid  their  own  scale,  only  to  find  that  their  honesty  had  laid  them 
open  to  the  charge  of  reducing  wages. 

However  general  these  practices  may  have  been,  the  belief  that  they 
were  practicaUy  universal  in  the  East  Liverpool  field  made  the  subject 
of  apprenticeship  a  decidedly  dangerous  one. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  the 
manufacturers  and  unions  had  to  approach  the  subject  of  apprentice- 
ship and  to  scuttle  it. 

Up  to  1899  the  immigration  from  Staffordshire,  England,  into  the 
East  Liverpool  field  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  ior  labor, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  apprentices  which  the  union,  with- 
out definite  agreements,  allowed.  In  1900  apprentice  agreements  were 
made  in  the  various  trades,  as  follows : 

The  number  of  apprentices  at  the  dish-making  trade  shall  be  one 
apprentice  to  every  three  journeymen  or  less,  and  shall  serve  five 
years,  subject  to  the  same  discount  as  the  apprentice  presser. 

No  ratio  of  apprentice  pressers  to  journeymen  was  agreed  upon" 
in  1900,  although  there  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  ratio  of  discounts 
from  the  scale,  and  that  the  yearly  advances  of  an  apprentice  should 
occur  when  due.    The  scale  was  as  follows : 

The  apprentice  presser  shall  serve  five  years  before  becoming  a  jour- 
neyman, and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  33^  per  cent  off  first  year: 
25  per  cent  off  second  year;  20  per  cent  off  third  year;  15  per  cent  off 
fourth  year;  10  per  cent  off  fifth  year;  sixth  year  and  thereafter 
journeyiiian,  it  being  understood  that  apprentices  shall  receive  their 
advances  each  year  as  tliey  become  due. 

Apprentices  at  handling  were  not  limited  as  to  number  by  the 
uniform  scale  of  1900,  it  being  simply  agret»d  that  the  first  year  wages 
should  be  20  per  cent,  second  year  15  per  cent,  third  year  10  per  cent, 
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off  the  scale.    In  turning  no  limit  as  to  number  or  ratio  was  admitted, 
but  a  scale  was  fixed  as  follows: 

TUBNINO — APPRENTICES'   SCALE    (PKB  CENT  OFF  JOUBNETMAN'S   WAGES). 

First  six  months 33J 

Second  six  montbs ^ 25 

Third  six  montlis 20 

Fourth  six  months 15 

Third  year - 10 

The  jigger  men  succeeded  in  getting  only  the  following  clause  rela- 
tive to  their  apprenticeship  problem  incorporated  in  the  scale: 

When  a  new  man  is  put  on  a  jigger  he  shall  be  selected  from  jigger 
man's  helpers,  when  found  competent,  at  regular  journeyman's  wages. 

Day  wage,  ordinary  jigger,  $3. 

Day  wage,  jumbo  jigger,  $3.50. 

The  day-wage  prices  are  to  be  paid  only  pending  a  settlement  of 
piece  prices. 

The  kiln  men,  however,  were  strong  enough  to  get  a  somewhat 
restrictive  apprenticeship  rule,  and  one  that  took  the  profits  of 
apprenticeship  largely  out  of  the  employers'  hands. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that  kiln  men  work  in  crews,  under  a 
species  of  piecework  that  may  be  called  a  measured  day's  work  for 
want  of  a  better  term.  Kilns  are  of  different  sizas,  hence  the  cubic 
contents  of  each  is  ascertained  and  the  pay  is  based  on  this.  For 
placing  ware  in  bisque  kilns  212  cubic  feet  is  the  measure  of  a  day's 
work.  For  placing  in  glost  kilns  162  cubic  feet  is  a  day's  work. 
This  is  not  necessarily  the  limit  of  a  day's  work;  it  is  simply  a  system 
of  piece- price  measurement.  In  a  similar  manner  locomotive  engi- 
neers are  paid  by  the  mile,  with  100  miles  to  be  considered  a  day  and 
10  miles  reckoned  as  an  hour.  This  explains  why  engineers  appear 
on  the  pay  rolls  as  having  worked  50  and  60  days  in  a  month.  In 
like  manner  kiln  men  frequently  make  9  days'  time  in  a  week.  The 
pay  of  a  kiln  man  is  $2  "  for  a  kiln  man's  day's  work  in  the  kiln," 
meaning  for  each  212  cubic  feet  in  a  bisque  kiln  or  162  cubic  feet  in 
a  glost  kiln.  The  "  bench  boss,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  West,  or  "  set- 
ter-out," as  he  is  termed  in  the  East,  gets  $2.50  "  for  a  kiln  man's  day's 
work  in  the  kiln."  He  is  the  head  man  of  the  crew.  Now  the  crew 
does  the  work  and  divides  the  money  among  themselves.  It  is  really 
contract  crew  work.  The  apprentice  is  paid  partly  by  the  crew, 
partly  by  the  house;  but  a  second  apprentice  must  be  reckoned  as  a 
journeyman  in  paying  the  crew  during  the  first  year,  while  the  crew 
pays  him  only  at  apprentice  rates  (agreement  of  1900).  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  worth  the  difference  to  the  crew  to 
teach  the  extra  apprentice  "  and  have  him  in  the  way."  Another 
reason,  not  so  often  expressed,  is  that  all  work  done,  after  allowing 
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for  the  first  apprentice,  must  be  made  to  cost  the  firm  journeyman's 
wages,  or  scale  rates,  in  order  to  destroy  the  incentive  to  pack  the 
places  with  apprentices  and  thus  to  cheapen  labor.  This  movement 
in  the  pottery  industry  is  worth  studying  as  showing  the  process  by 
which  this  union  is  rapidly  reaching  the  same  position  on  the  appren- 
ticeship question  which  we  have  seen  has  been  reached  by  the  lamp 
chimney  blowers'  union.  In  the  latter  case  the  manufacturers  claim 
the  union  prohibits  apprentices;  the  union  claims  it  has  no  restrictions 
on  apprentices,  but  that  to  prevent  cheap  labor  under  cover  of  appren- 
ticeship it  requires  that  for  each  chimney  blown  and  packed  the  scale 
prices  shall  be  paid. 

With  this  explanation  the  kiln  men's  apprenticeship  agreement  of 
1900  will  be  understood.     It  was  as  follows: 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  on  an  apprentice,  he  shall  serve 
three  years.  The  first  week  he  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  office,  after 
which  he  shall  receive  a  day  out  of  the  kiln  until  he  has  served  three 
months  at  the  trade.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  work  after  5  o'clock, 
he  shall  be  paid  extra.  The  first  six  months  he  shall  receive  $1.25  a 
day ;  second  six  months,  $1.35  per  day ;  second  year,  $1.50  per  day ; 
last  year,  15  per  cent  less  than  journeyman's  wages,  and  receive  all 
extra  time  after  three  months.  Not  more  than  1  apprentice  to  8 
journeymen  is  allowed.  Where  it  is  convenient,  the  apprentice  on  the 
glost  and  bisque  shall  exchange  at  the  expiration  of  18  months.  In 
shops  where  there  are  less  than  8  journeymen  in  the  crew  they  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  apprentice. 

Where  a  scarcity  of  kiln  men  exists  the  manufacturers  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  putting  on  an  additional  apprentice,  who  shall  be 
paid  at  regular  journeymen  rates,  the  excess  of  his  regular  appren- 
ticeship wages  to  be  divided  among  the  kiln  men  of  the  crew  for  the 
first  year  and  go  to  the  manufacturer  thereafter.  This  concession 
is  made  to  the  kiln  men  in  consideration  of  the  time  given  to  teach- 
ing the  apprentice,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  kiln  men  are  to  bo 
responsible  for  the  workmanship  of  said  apprentice. 

At  the  ninth  convention  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters,  in  July,  1899,  in  Trenton,  the  kiln  men  fixed  upon  a  two- 
year  term  of  apprenticeship.  In  1900,  when  the  uniform  scale  was 
made  for  the  West,  they  were  strong  enough  to  make  it  three  years. 

The  more  radical  of  the  employers  declare  that  "  an  apprentice  is  a 
kiln  man  in  one  year  if  he  is  ever  going  to  be."  One  manufacturer 
said:  "  We  have  had  men  who  in  six  months  were  the  equals  of  any 
kiln  man  in  our  employ."  In  reply  to  this,  union  officials  say  that  in 
the  mere  matter  of  placing  saggers  in  a  kiln  it  is  true;  that  for  the 
"  plain  straight  work  a  year's  experience  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  in 
many  cases  is,  but  should  any  problem  of  economic  kiln  filling  arise, 
anything  hapj)en  by  which  the  responsibility  of  placing  the  ware  in 
the  kiln  fell  upon  this  man,  and  an  unusual  assortment  of  ware  be 
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presented,  he  would  lose  the  firm  more  in  a  week  than  they  could  ever 
hope  to  gain  by  having  their  own  way  about  apprentices."  The 
agreement  of  May  1,  1901,  modified  the  uniform  scale  of  1900  in  the 
matter  of  apprenticas  in  the  following  sections : 

Third.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  every  manufac- 
turer who  employs  one  or  more  journeymen  turners  may  employ  one 
apprentice  turner,  and  that  a  second  apprentice  may  be  engaged 
where  4  journeymen  are  employed,  and  that  1  additional  apprentice 
may  be  put  on  for  each  3  additional  journeymen.  It  is  further 
understood  that  where  the  ratio  of  apprentices  now  engaged  exceeds 
that  above  specified  that  no  changes  are  required,  but  no  additional 
apprentices  shall  be  employed  until  the  above  ratio  is  established. 
It  is  also  agreed  that  when  a  manufacturer  with  the  full  quota  of 
apprentices  desires  an  additional  turner  and  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
competent  journeyman,  after  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  he  is  at  liberty  to  put  on 
an  extra  apprentice  beyond  the  established  ratio. 

Fourth.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  pressing 
department  the  proportion  of  apprentices  employed  shall  not  exceed 
2  apprentices  to  3  journeymen.  It  is  further  understood  that  where 
the  ratio  of  apprentices  now  engaged  exceeds  that  above  specified  no 
changers  are  required,  but  no  additional  apprentices  shall  be  employed 
until  the  above  ratio  is  established.  It  is  also  agreed  that  when  the 
manufacturer,  with  the  full  quota  of  apprentices,  desires  an  addi- 
tional presser  and  is  unable  to  obtain  a  competent  journeyman,  after 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Opera- 
tive Potters,  he  is  at  liberty  to  put  on  another  apprentice  beyond  the 
established  ratio.  It  is  also  understood  that  there  shall  be  no  limita- 
tion upon  the  class  of  work  that  either  all  journeymen  or  pressers 
shall  do  in  any  pottery  where  the  foregoing  ration  is  established. 

Eighth.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  uniform  scale  requiring  that  the  regular  apprentice  kiln  man 
shall  receive  his  first  week's  wages  from  the  office,  and  that  his  time 
for  said  week  shall  not  count  in  the  kiln,  shall  not  apply  to  the  sec- 
ond apprentice.  Also  that  the  second  apprentice  shall  serve  his  full 
time  under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  especially  for  the  second 
apprentice  in  the  uniform  scale,  ana  that  he  shall  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances revert  to  the  status  of  the  regular  apprentice.  It  is  fur- 
ther understood  that  the  manufacturer  shall  at  all  timas  be  permitted 
to  employ  one  regular  apprentice  on  each  crew  of  kiln  hands. 

The  conference  of  June,  1902,  really  changed  nothing,  but  the  list  of 
demands,  or  "  propositions,"  presented  by  the  unions  for  adoption  at 
that  conference  are  important  as  showing  not  only  the  situation,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  union  on  the  apprentice  question.  Some  of  the 
propositions  were  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  present  law  governing  regular  apprentice  kiln  men 
remain  in  force  and  that  no  apprentices  be  advanced  unless  they  have 
served  fully  8  years  at  the  trade. 

2.  That  no  apprentice  shall  be  put  in  on  the  printing  department 
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as  long  as  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  can  furnish 
a  journeyman. 

4.  That  when  tliere  is  a  scarcity  of  work  in  the  pressing  depart- 
ment the  firm  shall  give  the  preference  to  the  journeyman  presser 
instead  of  laying  him  off  and  allowing  the  apprentice  to  work. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  no  apprentice  dish  makers  put  on  as  long  as 
the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  can  furnish  a  jour- 
neyman dish  maker. 

26.  That  on  and  after  July  1,  1902,  when  a  manufacturer  is  in  need 
of  a  jigger  man,  he  shall  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  for 
a  man,  and  if  the  secretary  can  not  furnish  same  the  manufacturer 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  putting  on  a  man  or  boy,  who  shall  be 
confined  to  cup  and  saucer  jiggers  for  a  period  of  2  years.  If,  at  the 
end  of  2  years,  a  larger  jigger  is  vacant,  the  cup  and  saucer  jigger  man 
shall  be  advanced  to  same.  New  jigger  men  shall  be  selected  from 
jigger  men's  helpers  when  convenient;  that  is,  when  an  experienced 
jigger  man  can  not  be  secured. 

The  fourth  demand,  "  proposition,"  or  request  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  apprenticeship  question,  and  must  set  those  thinking 
again  who  have  thought  that  "  the  future  of  the  American  boy  "  was 
the  only  side  there  was  to  the  problem. 

The  adoption  of  the  last  "  proposition,"  or  demand,  was  desired 
on  the  part  of  the  union  to  cover  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  or  rules, 
in  reference  to  jigger  men's  apprentices.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
none  of  these  demands  of  1902  were  conceded  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  they  are  given  here  only  to  show  the  struggle  over  apprentices 
that  is  going  on  in  this  industry.  The  union  is  comparatively  new, 
yet  since  1900  it  has  been  strong  enough  to  command  conferences  and 
agreements  from  the  manufacturers'  association. 

In  the  decorative  departments  the  union  asked  that  in  the  "  fiUing- 
in"  and  decalcomania  division  an  apprentice  shall  work  3  years 
before  becoming  a  journeyman,  as  follows : 

First  six  months,  50  cents  per  day  or  piecework  at  33 J  per  cent  off. 

Second  six  months,  60  cents  per  day  or  piecework  at  25  per  cent  off. 

Third  six  months,  75  cents  per  day  or  piecework  at  15  per  cent  off. 

Fourth  six  months,  $1  per  daj'  or  piecework  at  10  per  cent  off. 

Third  year,  $1.25  per  day,  or  piecework  at  5  per  cent  off. 

Fourth  year,  journeyman  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day. 

There  shall  be  one  apprentice  to  every  five  journeymen  and  two  to 
every  eleven. 

All  apprentices  at  work  before  this  scale  goes  into  effect  shall 
receive  the  same  wages  they  have  been  receiving. 

In  the  lining,  gilding,  and  gi'ound-laying  divisions  the  union  de- 
manded that  an  apprentice  shall  work  five  years  before  becoming  a 
journeyman  or  journey  woman,  as  follows : 

First  six  months,  50  cents  per  day;  seeond  six  months,  76  c^its 
per  day. 
Second  year,  $1  per  day,  or  piecework  at  33 J  per  cent  off. 
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Third  year,  $1.50  per  day,  or  piecework  at  25  per  cent  off. 

Fourth  year,  $2  per  day,  or  piecework  at  15  per  cent  off. 

Fifth  year,  $2.50  per  day,  or  piecework  at  10  per  cent  off. 

Sixth  year,  journeyman  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day. 

All  apprentices  being  at  work  before  this  scale  goes  into  effect  shall 
serve  three  years. 

There  shall  be  one  apprentice  to  every  five  journeymen,  and  two  to 
every  eleven. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  here  is  an  attempt  to  increase  the  term  of 
apprenticeship  from  three  to  five  years.  To  this  the  manufacturers 
agreed. 

In  many  instances  the  wages  demanded  by  the  union  for  appren- 
tices were  far  below  what  many  of  those  who  would  come  under  the 
service  terms  as  apprentices  were  actually  earning  at  the  time.  It 
was  openly  charged  by  some  of  the  employers  that  the  union's  pur- 
pose was  to  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  beginners  in  the  decorative 
departments  in  order  to  discourage  girls  from  starting  in  the  business. 

In  the  warehouse  department  the  union  demands  of  1902  included 
the  following: 

8.  That  apprentice  warehousemen  shall  receive  one  dollar  and 
twenty -five  cents  ($1.25)  per  day  for  the  first  six  months;  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  day  for  the  next  twelve  months;  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  ?$1.75)  per  day  for  the  next  eighteen  months, 
after  which  time  fhey  snail  become  journeymen. 

9.  That  no  packer  shall  do  warehouse  work. 

10.  That  all  vacant  foremanships  shall  be  filled  from  the  ranks  of 
the  journeymen  warehousemen. 

11.  That  there  shall  not  be  any  apprentices  started,  unless  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  journeymen. 

The  increase  in  the  pottery  business,  especially  in  the  East  Liver-* 
pool  district,  was  so  remarkable  from  1899  to  1903  that  the  shortage 
of  kiln  men  became  a  menace  to  production.  In  three  years,  1900- 
1902,  the  number  of  kilns  in  the  district  increased  30  per  cent.  Seven 
new  potteries  with  53  kilns  were  building  in  the  summer  of  1902,  to 
be  opened  in  1903,  and  many  of  the  older  establishments  were  putting 
up  new  kilns,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
operate  the  kilns  already  in  use  with  the  available  supply  of  kiln  men. 
After  repeatedly  requesting  the  union  to  supply  this  class  of  work- 
men and  the  union's  admission  that  it  could  not  do  so,  the  manufac- 
turers' association  demanded  a  revision  of  the  apprentice  rules  to 
relieve  the  stringency.  The  association  alleged  that  the  district  was 
short  80  men  in  the  kilns,  and  this  the  union  denied.  Committees 
were  appointed  independently  by  each  organization  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation. The  committee  appointed  by  the  manufacturers  reported  a 
shortage  of  65  kiln  men  in  the  district.  The  committee  of  the  union 
reported,  and  as  a  result  of  its  report  a  joint  committee  visited  all 
establishments,  finding  a  shortage  of  about  40  men  in  the  vicinity  of 
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East  Liverpool.  The  210  Idlns  then  in  operation  employed  397  kiln 
men,  and  a  shortage  even  of  40  men  was  a  considerable  matter.  The 
general  opinion  of  manufacturers  was  that  there  was  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent  in  producing  capacity,  owing  to  lack  of  help.  One  manufac- 
turer, interviewed  in  November,  1002,  said  that  since  July,  1902,  the 
productive  capacity  of  his  plant  had  been  curtailed  12^  per  cent  by 
lack  of  kiln  men.  Another  stated  that  whereas  he  usually  got  8  kilns 
of  ware  a  week  he  now  got  7  and  sometimes  only  6.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  jigger  men,  dish  makers,  pressors,  dippers,  and 
all  the  men  in  the  clay  department  were  dependent  upon  the  ware 
going  through  the  kilns,  and  all  were  members  of  the  same  general 
union;  so,  too,  were  the  decorators  and  warehouse  workers,  who 
handle  the  ware  after  it  leaves  the  kilns,  and  all  these  employees 
being  piece  workers  they  were  presumably  interested  in  obtaining  the 
largest  possible  production.  These  classes  of  workmen  could  outvote 
the  kiln  men  probably  40  to  1,  yet  such  was  the  general  feeling  of 
chariness  on  the  subject  of  apprenticeship  that  the  question  was  held 
in  abeyance  for  some  time.  The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  kiln 
men  at  work  was  already  35  or  40  per  cent,  and,  regardless  of  present 
necessities,  the  proposition  to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  was 
not  relished  by  any  branch  of  the  organization  in  the  light  of  former 
experiences.  The  real  proposition  was  to  make  j^meymen  out  of 
the  two-year  men,  but  this  did  not  dispel  the  suspicion  in  ihe  minds 
of  the  men. 

Finally  the  union  officials  issued  the  following  letter : 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  October  6^  1902, 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Local  Unions  of  the  National  Brothei'hood 

of  Operative  Potters, 

Dear  Sistebs  and  Brothers:  We  have  been  caUed  upon  yery  often  by  the 
manufacturers  during  the  past  two  mouths  to  furnish  them  with  kiln  men,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  we  were  unable  to  supply  the  men  required.  On  Sep- 
tember 29  we  received  a  communication  from  the  manufacturers'  association 
aslting  U8  to  take  some  action  that  would  relieve  the  shortage  of  kiln  men.  This 
brought  aboat  a  meeting  of  committees  representing  the  manufacturers  and 
the  brotherhood  on  October  1.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  have  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  two  manufacturers  and  two  kiln  men  make  a  canvass  of  the 
diflPerent  potteries  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Liverpool.  The  investigation  of  the 
joint  committee  showed  a  shortage  of  about  40  kiln  men  among  the  potteries 
which  they  visited,  and  besides  this  there  are  quite  a  number  of  kiln  men  short 
in  other  localities,  which,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  will  be  several  new 
potteries  in  operation  within  the  next,  few  months  (all  of  which  will  require 
kiln  men),  should  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  taking  such  action  as  will 
provide  the  necessary  kiln  men.  We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  ninth  annual  convention  be  reenacted  and  remain  in 
effect  until  the  next  annual  convention,  or  until  the  present  shortage  is  relieved. 
The  resolution  provides  for  the  following :  "  That  whenever  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  kiln  men,  or,  in  other  words,  when  journoymen  can  not  be  obtained,  any 
bench  boss  or  shop  sliall  be  alloweil  to  take  on  an  api)reutice  who  has  served 
two  years  and  make  a  Journeyman  of  same  and  put  on  another  apprentice  in 
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his  place;  but  before  doing  so  he  must  nnder  all  circumstances  first  refer  the 
matter  to  his  local  and  the  local  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  executlre  board 
and  await  instructions." 

We  would  request  you  to  take  action  on  this  matter  at  once  and  forward  your 
decision,  giving  number  voting  for  and  against  the  enactment  of  the  above 
resolution.  Local  unions  whose  regular  meeting  does  not  occur  until  a  distant 
date  are  requested  to  call  a  special  meeting  to  act  on  the  matter. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  prompt  in  this  matter  and  trusting  that  you  will  deal 
with  the  question  discreetly,  we  remain. 

Yours,  fraternally,  T.  J.  Duffy, 

national  Secretary. 
A.  S.  Hughes, 
National  President. 

This  was  followed  some  two  weeks  later  by  the  following  official 

letter : 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  October  21,  1902. 
To  the  officers  and  menibers  of  the  local  unions  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters. 

Deab  Sisters  and  Bbothers:  We  wish  to  inform  you  that  by  a  very  large 
majority  vote  the  members  of  the  organization  decided  to  reenact  the  law  per- 
taining to  the  advanc(Mnent  of  2-year  apprentice  kiln  men.  All  apprentice  Ijiln 
men  who  have  served  2  years  are  now  eligible  to  make  application  for  advance- 
ment Such  application  must  first  be  acted  upon  by  the  local  union  of  which 
the  applicant  is  a  member  and  then  referred  to  the  national  officers.  If  the 
application  Is  approved  by  the  national  officers  the  apprentice  shall  be  advanced. 
Local  unions  will  please  see  to  it  that  this  course  is  pursued,  otherwise  no 
advancement  will  be  considered  valid. 

Any  apprentice  advanced  under  this  ^ule  shall  be  compelled  to  remain  with 
the  firm  until  the  full  3  years  have  been  served,  provided  the  firm  is  in  need  of 
kiln  men;  but  if  in  advancing  any  2-year  apprentice  it  makes  it  necessary  for 
a  kiln  man  to  leave  the  crew,  the  advanced  apprentice  shall  be  the  one  to  leave. 

The  only  nonunion  proprietor  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
prentice kiln  men  was  operating  in  the  eastern  field.  He  was  asked 
if  he  controlled  the  matter  of  apprentices  and  could  put  on  an  extra 
kibi  man  whenever  he  chose.    His  reply  on  this  point  was: 

No,  I  could  not  do  that  without  having  trouble.  .  This  is  a  business 
peculiarly  of  trade  customs  and  practices.  It  would  not  do  to  do 
differently  from  the  way  things  were  always  done  in  the  potteries. 
My  kiln  men  are  for  the  most  part  men  who  have  worked  for  us  for 
years.  I  know  every  one  of  them.  When  I  think  we  need  another 
man  I  call  the  older  ones  together  and  we  talk  it  over  and  usually 
they  put  on  an  apprentice.  Our  term  of  apprenticeship  is  4  years 
instead  of  2  as  in  union  potteries  now.  [This  interview  was  had  late 
in  1903.]     I  seldom  need  a  kiln-man  apprentice,  however. 

The  manufacturers  also  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  dippers,  and 
the  restriction  on  apprentices  in  that  trade.  Many  of  the  proprietors 
interviewed  declared  that  no  apprentice  dippers  were  allowed  by  the 
union;  but  this  means  only  that  the  proprietors  can  get  no  financial 
benefit  from  the  employment  of  apprentice  dippers. 
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Dipping  is  done  by  contract  at  a  piece  price  based  upon  a  given 
i-atio  to,  or  percentage  of,  the  kiln  men's  pay.  The  uniform  scale 
of  1900  says: 

Dipping, 

Ware  thrown  out  on  grid  and  not  sponged  at  tub,  45  cents  per  kiln 
man's  day's  work.  All  pin  ware  placed  in  first  ring  to  be  paid  at 
same  rate  as  kiln  work. 

^  Hooking  ware,  65  cents  per  kiln  man's  day's  work.  Firm  to  fur- 
nish sponges  and  gatherer  where  ware  has  to  be  fathered.  Ware  to 
be  delivered  at  tub,  and  glaze  to  be  delivered  and  sieved  by  firm.  All 
extra  dipping  to  be  settled  by  standing  committee. 

Day  wage  dipping,  $3. 

This  is  the  price  paid  by  the  firm  to  the  head  dipper,  who  is  really 
a  contractor  employing  not  only  other  dippers  but  considerable  other 
help,  mostly  girls. 

When  the  ware  comes  out  of  the  bisque  kilns,  or  after  the  first 
firing,  it  is  dipped  by  hand  into  a  vat  of  sizing,  a  solution  which  in 
effect  is  a  liquid  glass.  This  liquid  is  not  prepared  by  the  dipper, 
but  is  furnished  him  already  for  use  by  the  firm.  A  plate,  for 
instance,  "  in  the  bisque  "  is  plunged  into  this  liquid,  turned  in  the 
hand,  and  brought  out.  The  porous  bisque  absorbs  a  certain  amount 
of  the  liquid  and  its  surface  retains,  evenly  distributed  over  it,  a  coat- 
ing of  the  powdery  substances  which  the  liquid  holds  in  solution. 
This  coating,  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  glost  kiln,  fuses  and 
forms  a  glaze  on  the  plate.  The  substance,  however,  need  not  be 
absolutely  even,  as  when  fused  it  "spreads,"  as  a.varnisher  would 
say,  or  evens  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  enough  or  the  plate  will  show  specks  of  sand  or  roughness 
through  the  glaze,  i.  e.,  the  uneven  surface  of  the  bisque  will  be  made 
visible  and  emphasized,  just  as  varnish  will  render  visible  uneven 
surfaces  on  a  painted  board  that  looks  perfectly  smooth.  This  is  the 
effect  of  "  underglazing."  If  the  dish  is  "  overglazed,"  the  glaze 
will  "  run  "  and  bubble.  The  dipper  must  be  able,  it  is  said,  to  tell 
from  the  "  feeling  "  of  a  dish  in  the  bisque  how  much  sizing  it  needs 
and  will  stand.  This  is  where  the  "  mystery  "  idea  of  the  trade  is 
brought  into  service. 

No  doubt  skill  is  required ;  no  doubt  experience  is  necessary ;  it  is 
admitted  by  manufacturers  that  many  men  would  never  make  dip- 
pers; but  it  is  stoutly  asserted  that  if  a  man  has  it  in  him  ever  to  be 
a  dipper  he  will  be  as  good  a  one  at  the  end  of  4  or  6  months  as  he  will 
ever  be. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  for  dippers  is  4  years,  and  they 
are  taken  on  only  when  there  are  no  journeymen  obtainable.  Then 
the  boss  dipper  gets  the  benefit;  that  is  to  say,  the  work  costs  the 
house  the  same,  the  boss  dipper  claiming  that  it  is  worth  all  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  wages  of  apprentices  and  journeymen  to  teach  the 
apprentice. 

The  scarcity  of  dippers  in  the  East  Liverpool  district,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  kiln  men. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  the  manufacturers  charge  upon  the  union, 
but  which  really  existed  before  there  was  a  union  and  exist  now  in 
nonunion  plants,  would  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  labor  system  in 
vogue  in  the  potteries,  which  was  inherited  from  the  old  English 
customs.    A  leading  union  oflScial  stated : " 

The  union  can  not  be  blamed  with  the  pig-headedness  of  any  single 
contractor  or  crew.  The  manufacturers  prefer  the  contract  and  gang 
or  crew  system  to  straight  day  or  piecework  with  foremen.  It  is  true 
many  of  the  men  prefer  it,  too,  principally  because  it  was  always  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  national  union  made  a  proposition  to  the  Western 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  July,  1902,  and  it  was  peremptorily 
refused.  We  offered  to  be  a  Moses  for  them  and  they  decided  to  stay 
in  Egypt.    The  proposition  was  this : 

"That  on  and  after  July  1,  1902,  all  contract  labor,  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade,  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  each  and  every 
journeyman  and  each  and  every  apprentice  shall  receive  for  their 
labor  me  prices  specified  in  the  uniform  list  for  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices, and  shall  draw  their  money  from  the  omce." 

BETEBIOBATION  IN  QUALITY  OF  PBOBUOT. 

The  question  of  responsibility  for  deterioration  in  quality,  causes 
leading  to  it,  etc.,  are  subjects  of  continual  contention  at  present 
between  the  manufacturers'  association  and  the  unions.  The  manu- 
facturers blame  the  workmen  and  the  workmen  blame  the  manufac- 
turers. The  union  is  involved  in  this  controversy  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  charged  with  giving  to  the  men  a  sense  of  security  which  is  a  temp- 
tation to  do  poor  work. 

Most  of  the  deterioration  is  charged  to  the  kiln  men,  though  dippers 
and,  occasionally,  jigger  men  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  blame. 

The  plate,  for  instance,  that  is  taken  off  the  mold  before  the  clay  is 
dry  enough  to  hold  its  own  weight  will  twist  out  of  shape,  as  will  any 
other  dish.  As  the  jigger  man  is  paid  only  for  what  comes  perfect  out 
of  the  green  room,  this  twisted  ware  can  not  get  into  the  bisque  kiln 
except  by  the  negligence  of  inspectors.  The  manufacturer,  how- 
ever, claims  that  his  output  is  reduced  by  the  loss  of  time  not  only 
in  the  making  of  defective  ware  but  the  loss  of  everybody's  time  from 
the  mixer  and  pug-mill  man  to  the  inspector  that  finally  throws  it  out. 

The  matter  of  loss  out  of  the  bisque  kilns,  and  especially  out  of  the 
glost  kilns,  is  the  most  serious. 

The  general  absence  of  a  system  of  bookkeeping  which  keeps  close 
tab  on  the  product  in  its  course  through  the  pottery  not  only  renders 
it  impossible  to  show  statistically  this  loss  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
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but  makes  it  possible  for  widely  varied,  not  to  say  exaggerated,  esti- 
mates to  pass  current  as  facts.  The  highest  estimate  of  this  loss  was 
given  in  an  interview  by  the  president  of  a  pottery  company  operat- 
ing in  the  western  field  and  employing  250  persons.  The  statement 
was  as  follows  : 

In  England,  where  a  7-years'  apprenticeship  is  still  required,  90 
per  cent  of  the  work  comes  from  the  glost  kilns  good.  I  understand 
that  Grindley,  of  Staffordshire,  has  reported  that  90 J  per  cent  of  the 
goods  in  his  greenroom  comes  out  of  the  glost  kilns  as  "firsts."  Now, 
this  is  only  9J  per  cent  loss  for  both  bisque  and  glost  kiln,  underdip- 
ping,  breakage,  and  all.  In  this  country  we  do  not  get  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  "firsts"  from  the  glost  klhis,  and  if  we  inspected  and 
culled  as  closely  as  they  do  in  England  not  over  25  per  cent  of  "  firsts  " 
would  be  secured.  Then,  again,  we  can  not  get  our  kilns  filled.  We 
pay,  as  you  know,  by  the  cubic  foot  of  space  in  the  kiln.  Not  only 
every  year  but  every  week  this  space  seems  to  hold  less  and  less  oIF 
ware  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad.  1  here  is  an  increasing  reoklessni^ss  in 
handling  the  work,  and  an  increasing  dishonesty  in  filling  the  kiln 
so  as  to  get  in  the  ware.  Another  thing,  pottery  hours  have  never 
been  changed  from  10  by  agreement  with  the  manufacturers ;  but  men 
leave  their  work  at  4  or  5  o'clock  when  they  should  work  until  6,  and 
when  their  work  is  needed. 

Since  the  above  interview  the  hours  of  jigger  men  have  been 
changed  to  9  by  the  agreement  of  September  13,  1903. 

Another  firm  stated  its  glost  kiln  loss  to  be  "  27  per  cent,  where 
formerly  it  did  not  exceed  12  per  cent."  It  was  claimed  that  "  our 
output  is  curtailed,  and  the  percentage  of  '  thirds '  increased  by  lack 
of  dippers.  We  are  8  dippers  short  and  can  not  get  them,  nor  get 
any  relaxation  of  apprentice  rules  regarding  dippers."  This  is  a  very 
large  concern,  operating  31  kilns. 

Another  reported :  "  Loss  on  bisque  kiln,  10  per  cent.  Loss,  33  J  per 
cent  on  '  firsts  '  (first-class  goods)  from  bisque  to  finished  ware." 

Another  firm,  operating  7  kilns  with  130  employees  (western  field), 
reported  as  follows: 

We  find  the  same  kilns  hold  15  per  cent  at  each  burning  less  than 
they  did  10  years  ago.  We  should  have  three  dippers,  andhave  only 
two.  AVe  can  not  find  a  journeyman  and  the  union  will  not  permit  an 
apprentice  or  enough  men.  Restricted  10  per  cent  on  this  year's  pro- 
duction from  want  of  dippers  and  kiln  men.  Manufacturers  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  yiferior  work  or  get  none.  Skill  has  been 
thrown  to  the  winds  tor  2  years  in  the  pottery  business  owing  to 
scarcity  of  help.  We  believe  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  employees 
feel  that  loyalty  to  their  union  is  of  more  importance  than  good  work 
in  retaining  their  positions,  although  the  union  officials  would  not,  in 
fact,  standlDy  poor  work. 

Another  large  firm,  employing  800  people  and  operating  31  kilns, 
reported  a  loss  from  the  glost  kilns  of  27  per  cent,  as  against  12  per 
cent  in  former  years.    This  firm  reported  8  dippers  short. 
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In  the  eastern  field  the  deterioration  is  not  so  marked,  for  there  is 
not  the  same  amount  of  rushing.  One  firm  reported  that  inferior 
goods  are  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  in  amount.  "  Fully  25 
per  cent  of  the  glost  output  is  '  thirds;'  of  course  this  is  not  all  loss. 
Our  sales  show  10  per  cent  sold  as  '  thirds.'  "  This  firm  complained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  size  of  kiln  men's  crews  because 
of  opposition  of  the  men.  That  is,  the  crews  as  organized  would  not 
take  on  more  men.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  number  in  a 
crew  should  be  increased  by  one-third. 

Curiously  enough  the  next  manufacturer  visited  thought  the  "  kiln 
gangs  could  be  cut  down  25  per  cent,  the  price  cut  25  per  cent,  and 
the  men  would  make  the  same  they  do  now,  and  do  the  same  work." 
This  firm  had  figures  on  'thirds'  for  1002,  when  the  plant  was  run 
practically  nonunion.  On  white  granite  ware  the  "  thirds  "  for  the 
year  amounted  to  15.5  per  cent  of  the  output,  while  on  C.  C.  ware  it 
was  12.5  per  cent.  In  1903,  when  the  plant  was  practically  union, 
the  average  of  all  for  the  first  four  months  was  19.75  per  cent 
"  thirds."  The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  per  cent  of  output 
classed  as  "  thirds  "  during  certain  months  of  1903  was  furnished : 

PER  CENT  OP  THIRDS  IN  OUTPUT  OF  1  ESTABLISHMENT  DURING  CERTAIN 
MONTHS  OP  1908,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  WARE. 


Months. 


January  and  Pobruary. 

March 

April 

May  and  Jtine 

July  and  August 


W.  G. 

o.c. 

ware. 

ware. 

Percent. 

Percent 

23.0 

20.80 

17.6 

16.07 

18.6 

16.16 

17.8 

14.60 

19.^ 

11.60 

The  actual  breakage  and  total  loss  on  white  goods  was  6  per  cent. 

The  workmen  claimed  that  this  plant  had  recently  been  put  upon 
"  scheme  goods  "  almost  exclusively,  and  that  the  consequent  rushing 
and  indifference  as  to  quality  accounted  for  any  increased  percentage 
of  poor  goods, 

SCHEME  GOODS. 

As  the  union  officials  and  many  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  jobbers  styling  themselves  "  legitimate,"  trace  all  the 
deterioration  in  quality  of  American  pottery  to  scheme  goods,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  explain  the  term.  By  scheme  goods  is  meant  articles 
given  away  as  premiums  on  the  purchase  of  other  commodities. 
Many  firms  handling  tea  give  tickets  with  each  purchase,  and  when 
a  certain  amount  of  tea  has  been  bought  these  tickets  are  good  for  a 
cup  and  saucer.  Coffee  is  often  sold  in  this  way.  A  Chicago  firm  of 
cigar  manufacturers  offers  certain  articles  of  pottery  as  a  premium 
with  cigars.     Publishers  of  subscription  books  have  included  parts 
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of  dinner  sets  among  the  inducements  offered  to  secure  subscriptions. 
Most  of  the  cereals,  such  as  oatmeal  and  the  various  forms  of  wheat 
breakfast  foods,  give  an  oatmeal  dish  with  each  package  or  with  a 
certain  number  of  packages.  These  gift  articles  are  usually  some 
piece  of  tableware,  and  are  either  glass  or  pottery.  To  supply  this 
gift  enterprise  business  enormous  orders  are  placed  with  the  potteries 
and  glass  factories.  One  firm  took  an  order  for  small  perfume  bot- 
tles which  are  given  with  a  certain  brand  of  toilet  soap,  the  single 
order  being  large  enough  to  keep  "  one  shop,"  or  team,  on  these  goods 
for  several  years. 

These  goods,  being  given  away,  need  not  possess  the  quality  that 
would  be  required  if  the  housewife  were  to  purchase  the  articles. 
They  must  be  produced  cheaply,  for  they  can  be  treated  only  as  an 
expense  by  the  firms  using  them,  being  charged  to  advertising  or 
cost  of  selling.  Quality  must  give  way  to  quantity  and  price.  The 
pottery  accepting  these  enormous  orders  must  make  goods  cheaply 
and  rapidly.  Decorations  are  resorted  to  to  hide  the  most  glar- 
ing defects,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  union  man,  "  everything  goes." 
Scheme  goods  might  be  defined  as  goods  produced  cheaply  to  be 
given  away  as  premiums,  were  it  not  for  the  recent  development 
of  chains  of  "  five  and  ten  cent  stores  "  which  now  include  most 
cities.  This  project,  originally  undertaken  by  one  firm  which  oper- 
ated only  in  large  cities,  has  been  imitated  by  other  concerns  which 
have  goods  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  and  sell  them 
through  their  own  stores  in  smaller  places.  Five  and  ten  cent  store 
goods  are  classed  as  scheme  goods  by  manufacturers,  but  are  several 
grades  higher  in  quality  than  most  of  the-  scheme  goods  that  are 
given  away  as  premiums.  This  explanation,  taken  with  the  state- 
ment of  a  manufacturer,  clears  away  much  of  the  misconception  in 
regard  to  the  increasing  percentage  of  alleged  loss,  or  thirds,  from 
the  glost  kilns. 

This  manufacturer  said : 

Eighty  per  cent  of  our  ware  comes  out  of  our  glost  kilns  good— 
i."  e.,  as  "  firsts  "  in  the  white.  Twenty  per  cent,  if  sold  as  white 
ffoods,  would  have  to  be  sold  as  "  thirds."  There  are  no  seconds  in 
Qie  trade.  This  alleged  loss,  or  "  thirds,"  as  the  poor  ware  is  called, 
is  decorated  in  such  manner  as  to  hide  the  defects,  and  the  profits 
of  decoration  more  than  make  up  the  loss  on  the  white  ware.  Even 
where  it  can  not  paas  as  decorated  "  firsts,"  it  readily  passes  as  scheme 

floods.  Let  me  explain  a  little  further :  "  Firsts  "  sell  at  60  off  the 
ist  price;  "  thirds  "  in  the  white  sell  at  70  off,  if  sold  as  white  goods; 
so  that  even  without  any  sort  of  attempt  to  save  himself,  the  manu- 
facturer has  no  right  to  report  to  you  that  these  "  thirds  "  represent 
a  "  loss  from  the  dost  kiln."  But  just  now  decorated  goods  have  the 
run  and  most  of  the  ware  that  comes  out  "  thirds  "  can  be  decorated 
into  "  firsts,"  and  practically  all  of  it  can  be  decorated  to  pass  either 
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as  "  firsts  "  or  as  "  scheme  goods."  So  long  as  decorated  has  its  turn 
and  so  lonjg  as  the  scheme-goods  craze  lasts,  the  apparent  loss,  or 
rather  the  industrial  deterioration,  as  shown  in  quality,  is  not  a  com- 
mercial loss.  If  it  were  it  would  be  stopped.  What  is  more  to  be 
feared,  and  this  is  one  thing  that  has  induced  the  consideration  of 
something  like  a  fixed  quantity  of  product  by  the  jigger  men's  union, 
is  a  demoralization  of  the  standard  of  workman^iip  that  will  be 
difficult  to  overcome  should  the  day  of  scheme  goods  depart,  white 
tableware  supersede  the  present  decoration  fad,  and  quality  become 
as  imperative  in  our  markets  as  in  those  of  other  countries. 

The  jobbers  interviewed  were  a  unit  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  gift  or  scheme  goods  had  done  more  injury  to  the  quality  of 
ware  than  to  the  sale  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  "  legitimate  "  sale  of 
pottery  is  not  so  seriously  injured  by  scheme  goods,  but  the  quality 
of  the  manufacture  is.  Many  manufacturers  see  this  and  refuse  to 
accept  orders  for  scheme  goods.  Others  will  not  make  scheme  goods 
at  any  lower  rate  than  they  will  take  orders  for  the  "  legitimate  " 
trade ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  these  immense  orders  are,  as  one  firm  put 
it,  "  sufficiently  tempting  to  catch  the  best  of  us."  Even  where  the 
goods  are  not  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the  regular  price, 
.the  size  of  the  order  and  the  limited  time  given  in  which  to  produce 
the  goods,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  quality  is  not  to  be 
closely  inspected,  all  combine  to  put  a  premium  on  rushing  the  ware 
through  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  conducive  to  careful  workmanship  or 
handling.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  manufacture  of  scheme 
goods  will  be  abandoned.  The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  a  cen- 
tralization of  the  business  in  certain  potteries.  The  oatmeal  pro- 
ducers have  put  up  a  pottery  of  their  own  in  Ohio  for  the  making 
of  nothing  but  oatmeal  dishes  to  give  away.  The  tea  interests  are 
said  to  be  the  largest  stockholders  in  another  pottery  recently  put 
entirely  upon  scheme  goods.  Other  potteries,  without  change  of 
ownership,  are  going  upon  scheme  goods  exclusively,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  business  will  soon  become  specialized  or  centralized 
in  certain  potteries. 

Union  leaders  admit  that  there  is  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  work,  though  this  is  said  to  be  confined  to  the  western  field, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  eastern  field  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of 
scheme  goods. 

In  the  western  field  the  kiln  men  claim  that  poor  work,  in  so  far 
as  it  exists,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  defense  of  the 
unionists  of  the  western  district  against  the  charge  of  deterioration 
is  here  summarized  from  several  interviews.  The  kiln  men  in  the 
East  Liverpool  district  can  not  do  as  good  work  now  as  formerly, 
because  kilns  that  used  to  be  drawn  in  8  hours  are  now  sometimes 
drawn  in  4  hours  and  with  insufficient  crews,  and  the  result  is 
greater  breakage.    The  manufacturers  have  insisted  on  pushing  the 
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apprentices  ahead  and  making  kiln  men  of  them  before  they  are  com- 
petent, and  the  union  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  this  pressure.  One 
kiln  man  stated  the  matter  somewhat  concisely  from  his  point  of 
view,  as  follows : 

In  one  breath  they  assert  that  a  6  months'  apprenticeship  ought 
to  make  a  journeyman  kiln  man,  and  in  the  next  that  we  get  no  ware 
in  their  kilns  and  break  what  we  do  put  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  not  have  time  to  do  the  work  if  all  the  men  in  the  crew  were  tnor- 
oughlv  skilled ;  and  in  addition  to  that  a  great  many  of  our  kibi  men 
have  been  advanced  into  journeymen,  under  pressure  from  the  em- 
ployers to  make  room  for  apprentices,  who  are  really  not  fit  to  be 
journeymen  kiln  men. 

It  is,  moreover,  stated  that  the  most  of  the  chipping  of  edges  is 
done  by  girls  who  take  the  ware  out  of  the  saggers,  and  is  not  charge- 
able to  kiln  men  at  all.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  alleged  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  ware  put  in  a  kiln  of  a  given  size,  the  union  men  state 
that  the  amoimt  which  it  is  possible  to  put  in  a  kiln  depends  entirely 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  ware,  and  that  this  depends  upon 
the  orders  received  for  goods  by  the  manufacturer  and  those  given 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  clay  department.  The  sagger  (which  is. 
a  coarse  clay  casing  in  which  the  ware  is  packed  for  burning  in  the 
kilns)  will  hold  only  so  many  pieces  of  "  pin  ware  "  and  must  be 
filled  full.  "  Pin  ware  "  is  a  term  given  by  kiln  men  to  plates  and 
similar  articles  that  rest  upon  clay  pins  or  pegs  which  are  placed 
inside  the  sagger  to  hold  the  articles  up  and  apart  from  each  other, 
since  there  must  be  free  circulation  of  heat  entirely  around  each  arti- 
cle, as  no  two  articles  can  be  permitted  to  touch  each  other  at  any 
point.  In  case  of  pin  ware,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  dishonest  fill- 
ing of  saggers.  In  the  case  of  general  ware,  the  character  of  the 
ware  determines  everything.  It  is  asserted  that  the  new  shapes  of 
pitchers,  ewers,  dishes,  etc.,  make  it  impossible  to  pack  them  advan- 
tageously in  saggers.  "  It  is  unfair,"  said  an  old  kiln  man,  "  to  com- 
pare the  amount  of  ware  put  in  a  kiln  to-day  with  the  amount  we 
put  in  years  ago.  Dishes  then  were  of  more  uniform  shape;  a 
pitcher  or  jug  was  the  shape  of  a  pitcher.  Nowadays  '  artistic  night- 
mares '  govern  all  our  forms,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  what 
we  call  a  '  nest '  out  of  them.  Not  half  so  many  women  could  pass 
on  a  sidewalk  of  given  width  during  the  'hoop-skirt'  period  as 
could  afterwards  in  the  'pin -back'  era,  could  there?  Well,  in  the 
pottery  business  we  are  in  the  '  hoop-skirt '  craze.  It  is  simply  aston- 
ishing how  big  they  can  make  a  dish  and  not  have  it  hold  more  than 
a  quart.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  diminishing  output  from  kiln 
capacity."  To  these  reasons,  all  of  which  are  valid  as  far  as  they  go, 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  underglazing  or  overglazing  produces 
"  thirds,"  the  blame  for  which  should  fall  upon  the  dippers  and  not 
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on  the  kiln  men,  that  the  "  mix  "  or  clay  is  not  always  perfect,  and 
that  the  general  rushing  now  as  compared  with  former  years  gives 
to  any  comparison  an  element  of  mifairness. 

This  for  the  western,  or  East  Liverpool,  district.  In  the  eastern 
district  the  following  statement  regarding  the  kiln  men  was  made  by 
the  vice  president  of  the  national  union : 

So  far  as  the  charge  that  kiln  men  restrict  the  number  of  men  in  a 
crew  is  concerned,  it  is  not  true — that  is,  there  is  no  real  restriction. 
That  the  employers  can  not  foolishly  increase  the  size  of  the  kiln 
crews  is  true,  but  that  should  be  explamed.  You  see  men  are  paid  by 
the  kiln,  and  the  crew  members  divide  the  money  among  themselves. 
To  increase  the  crew  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  the  m^n  in  the  crew, 
unless  the  additional  man  or  men  can  enable  the  crew  to  fill  a  propor- 
tionally larger  number  of  kilns  or  kiln  space  in  the  same  time,  and 
whenever  this  is  true  the  men  are  taken  on.  That  is,  if  they  can  be 
economically  employed  in  tbo  crew  they  are  taken  in.  If  the  employer 
wanted  to  put  men  on  to  stumble  aroimd  in  each  others'  way,  the 
"  setter-out,  who  is  virtually  gang  boss  of  the  kiln  crew,  would 
object.  The  system  is  to  blame  for  whatever  trouble  there  is  in  this 
line,  and  the  union  has  asked  to  have  the  whole  system  changed  and 
everybody  put  on  a  day-wage  basis,  or  at  least  to  abolish  contracting 
and  have  everybody  work  directly  for  the  firm,  and  in  this  the  union 
was  turned  down  by  the  employers.  As  to  the  statement  that  crews 
could  do  more  work,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  proposal  to  cut 
down  the  wages,  and  shows  its  own  incentive.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  some  kiln  crews  have  a  system  of  doing  equal  work,  sagger  by 
sagger  for  each  man.  This  of  course  makes  it  seem  that  the  man 
whose  work  is  nearest  the  door  of  the  kiln  is  doing  a  good  deal  of 
loafing.  He  could  of  course  do  more  just  at  that  time,  but  the  rest  of 
the  crew  could  not.  This  is  a  local  crew  matter;  the  union  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  eastern  district  the  pressure  to  advance  kiln  men  apprentices 
unduly  is  not  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  western  district.  Usually  the 
apprenticeship  is  four  years,  and  there  is  one  apprentice  to  each  gang. 
Apprentices  work  the  first  6  months  at  $1.25  per  day,  second  6 
months  at  $1.35,  second  year  at  $1.50,  third  year  at  $1.70,  and  fourth 
year  at  $2.  Where  a  second  apprentice  is  put  on  the  crew  gets  $2  per 
day  and  pays  the  second  apprentice  the  apprentice  rates,  the  balance 
being  divided  among  the  crew.  This  is  done  largely  to  prevent  the 
employers  from  benefiting  by  cheap  labor  under  the  guise  of  appren- 
ticeship, although  the  avowed  reason  is  that  the  crew  is  handicapped 
by  two  apprentices  and  must  be  reimbursed  for  the  additional  loss  of 
time  in  teaching  an  extra  man. 

There  is  comparatively  little  migration  from  the  Trenton  potteries 
to  those  of  East  Liverpool,  no  matter  how  scarce  help  may  be  in  the 
latter  district.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  eastern  workmen  can 
not  or  will  not  rush  at  the  pace  set  in  East  Liverpool  plants. 
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JIGGEB  MEN. 

The  jigger  men,  together  with  pres?ers  and  turners,  constitute  the 
skilled  help  in  the  clay  department  of  the  general  ware  pottery. 

Local  unions  of  jigger  men  existed  in  Trenton  as  far  back  as  1862, 
and  possibly  earlier.  A  union  of  potters,  which  included  jigger  men, 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1825.  The  National  Operative  Union 
was  formed  from  a  group  of  these  locals  in  the  seventies,  and  later 
became  District  Assembly  No.  160,  Knights  of  Labor.  The  organiza- 
tion disbanded  to  become  later  a  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters,  which  took  in  all  trades  in  the  industry,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  initiation  fee  is  $3  for  males  and  $1.50  for  females.  One  third 
of  this  amount  goes  to  the  national  union.  The  local  dues  are  from  50 
cents  to  $5  per  month.  The  national  dues  are  15  cents  and  1  per  cent 
of  earnings  for  a  defense  fund.  In  1902  the  jigger  men's  union  in  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  had  several  meetings  to  discuss  the  question  of  putting 
a  limit  on  production,  but  after  thorough  discussion  the  proposition 
failed  on  final  ballot.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposed  limita- 
tion was  to  check,  if  possible,  the  deterioration  in  product  and  to  curb 
the  "  hogger-in,"  whose  high  earnings  are  alleged  by  the  workmen  to 
be  used  to  reduce  piece  prices.  In  the  pottery  business  a  "  hogger- 
in"  is  a  man  who,  having  previously  gotten  into  the  factory  and 
arranged  his  bench  for  work,  begins  work  with  the  first  turn  of  the 
wheels,  rushes  at  the  top  of  his  possible  speed  all  day,  and  "  is 
turned  out  of  the  place  at  night  by  the  watchman,"  as  one  union  man 
put  it. 

The  vice-president  of  the  national  organization,  whose  office  is  at 
Trenton,  said :  "  There  is  no  restriction  or  limitation  of  output  in  the 
general  pottery  business  in  New  Jersey.  "We  would  like  to  get  at  the 
hogger-in,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  so." 

The  president  of  one  of  the  local  unions  in  Trenton  said: 

All  our  trouble  is  with  the  speedy  man,  or  hogger-in.  At  our  con- 
ferences the  bosses  pick  out  two  or  threjB  men  from  their  pajr  rolls  to 
show  what  men  can  earn  at  present  prices.  I  believe  a  limit  would 
be  a  good  thing.  The  sanitary  potters  have  it  and  we  should.  As  it 
is  we  have  no  control  over  tlie  hogger-in.  We  would  not  care  for 
him  if  the  manfacturer  did  not  use  him  or  his  earnings  as  a  club  to 
beat  down  our  prices,  or  keep  them  down.  But  if  they  will  use  him 
we  must  control  him.  If  there  is  ever  a  limit  on  production  in  the 
general  pottery  business  it  will  be  brought  on  the  manufacturers  by 
themselves.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  in  our  conferences  not  all 
of  the  bosses  are  in  favor  of  using  the  hogger-in  as  a  basis  for  setting 
prices.    We  have  some  of  the  squarest  employers  in  the  United  States. 

The  president  (now  ex-president)  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  very  much  deprecated  both  the  hogger-in  and  the 
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agitation  among  jigger  men  for  a  restricted  output.    In  an  interview 
he  stated : 

Prior  to  1881  the  7-inch  plates  which  you  are  taking  as  a  basis  for 
your  investigation  were  made  by  hand — that  is,  the  shaping  tool  was 
held  in  the  hand.  It  was  a  small,  thin  piece  of  steel  ana  was  called  a 
"  jolly-man."  When  using  the  jolly-man  we  got  10  and  12  cents  a 
dozen  for  jiggering  7-inch  plates,  and  men  would  make  from  60  to  80 
dozen  in  a  day.  The  "pull-down"  or  machine  came  in  1881  and 
reduced  this  price  to  6  and  7  cents  a  dozen ;  since  then  the  hogger-in 
has  reduced  us  to  4  and  4^  cents  in  East  Liverpool  and  to  about  an 
average  of  5  cents,  or  possibly  5^  cents,  in  the  East,  where  they  are  not 
so  speedy  and  the  plant  equipment  is  not  so  good.  Nappies  were  20 
cents  a  dozen  to  jigger  men  during  the  hand  days,  or  wnen  the  jolly- 
man  was  used.  The  pull-down  reduced  them  to  10  cents,  and  the 
hogger-in  has  finally  got  them  down  to  7  cents  a  dozen.  Up  to  1896 
a  jigger  man  who  made  125  to  150  dozen  7-inch  plates  in  a  day,  or  at 
that  rate,  was  considered  a  good  man.  Now  a  man  who  makes  175 
dozen  is  a  slow  man,  and  the  125-dozen  man  could  not  hold  his  job  in 
East  Liverpool.  In  the  East  the  man  who  makes  anywhere  above  100 
dozen  coula  probably  keep  his  place,  but  not  in  the  West.  The  East 
has  not  gone  into  scheme  goods  so  extensively  and  has  not  rushed 

auite  so  fast  The  rate  now  in  the  West  is  from  175  to  225  dozen  a 
ay.  Even  th'fe  plants  that  have  not  taken  scheme  contracts  insist  on 
the  same  rate  of  speed  in  production  as  obtains  on  scheme  goods,  and 
have  got  a  scheme  goods  quality  for  their  legitimate  trade. 

That  the  volume  of  possible  output  is  a  measure  of  piece  price  is 
admitted  by  the  manufacturers  in  this  industry  as  in  others,  and  the 
inducement  to  secure  pace  setters  to  increase  that  volume  in  order  to 
decrease  the  piece  price  is  also  admitted,  as  is  also  its  effect  upon  the 
deterioration  of  product.  A  manufacturer  well  up  in  the  councils  of 
the  Western  Association  said : 

In  our  conferences  when  we  jump  on  to  the  union  representatives 
because  the  work  is  not  so  well  done  as  formerly  we  are  met  by  the 
protest  that  we  are  never  satisfied  with  the  quantity ;  that  output  has 
been  nearly  doubled  per  jigger,  and  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide  some- 
where between  quantity  and  quality. 

In  the  Trenton  field  a  considerable  amount  of  plate  making  is  still 
done  by  hand  jiggering,  or  the  use  of  the  jolly-man.  The  hand  work- 
man on  a  7-inch  plate  now  gets  10  cents  a  dozen,  less  8  per  cent  off  for 
clay,  while  ten  years  ago  the  price  was  11  cents.  He  pays  the  firm  for 
the  steam  power  that  turns  the  part  of  the  machine  which  holds  the 
mold  and  which  is  the  potter's  wheel  of  ancient  days,  only  slightly 
modified.  He  does  his  own  batting-out,  but  pays  a  finisher  $6  per 
week.  On  the  best  ware  the  hand  jigger  goes  over  the  plate  a  second 
time  for  the  purpose  of  evening  up  any  defects  and  putting  a  finish 
or  polish  on  the  clay  surface.  ^Vhon  working  on  7-inch  plates  all  day 
he  will  make  75  dozen.    Formerly  the  jigger  man  did  his  own  finish- 
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ing,  as  is  now  done  in  England,  as  well  as  his  own  batting-out.  The 
introduction  of  the  machine  has  specialized  all  this  labor  and  now 
there  is  in  each  team  a  batter-out,  a  finisher,  and  a  mold  runner,  all 
employed  by  the  jigger  man  and  paid  out  of  his  gross  earnings. 

The  old  organizations,  as  they  existed  in  Trenton,  seem  to  have 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  machine  or  pull-down,  and  the  manu- 
facturers were  in  no  haste  to  introduce  them.  Later,  when  the 
National  Brotherhood  began  to  get  a  foothold  in  Trenton  and  to  agi- 
tate for  the  adoption  of  the  uniform  wage  scale,  it  became  an 
advocate  of  machinery,  urging  the  eastern  plants  to  rebuild  upon 
up-to-date  plans,  so  that  the  uniform  scale  could  be  adopted.  It 
would  seem  that  until  recently  the  eastern  manufacturers  have  not 
cared  to  go  to  this  expense ;  consequently  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  equipment  and  the  uniform  scale  has  not  been  adopted. 
There  is  now  no  union  opposition  to  improved  machinery  in  Trenton, 
but  the  jigger  men  will  not  adopt  the  uniform  scale,  which,  without 
the  improved  facilities,  would  mean  a  reduction  of  wages  to  them. 

The  price  charged  clay  workers  for  clay  was  formerly  6  per  cent 
of  earnings  in  the  West  and  8  per  cent  in  the  East.  As  the  charge 
has  been  removed  in  the  West  and  not  in  the  East,  there  is  really  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  actual  prico.s  paid  for  work.  Formerly  the 
jigger  man  prepared  his  own  clay  after  it  was  mixed.  Then  the  pug- 
mill  came  and  the  owners  charged  the  jigger  man  for  the  work  this 
mill  performed.  The  first  clause  of  the  agreement  of  May  1,  1901, 
between  the  union  and  the  Western  Manufacturing  Potters'  Associa- 
tion is  as  follows : 

It  is  nuitually  undei*stood  and  agreed  that  the  manufacturing 
potters  shall  discontinue  the  practice  of  deducting  a  percentage  from 
the  wages  of  pressers,  dish  makers,  or  any  other  branch  of  tne  clay 
department,  as  an  allowance  for  supplying  pugged  clay. 

Complaints  were  made  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia that  jigger  men,  and  sometimes  pressors  and  dish  makers  would 
leave  the  plant  at  2  p.  m.,  when  their  work  was  greatly  needed. 
"  Orders  are  lying  unfilled."  said  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers, 
"  while  men  loaf  around  or  quit  and  go  home.  We  simply  can  not 
get  the  work  out  fast  enough  and  can  not  induce  the  men  to  work 
9  houi-s  nmch  less  10,  as  they  are  supposed  to.  Go  through  our  clay 
room  any  afternoon  and  you  will  see  just  this." 

At  another  pottery  in  the  same  State  the  manufacturer  said :  "  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  many  7-inch  plates  a  man  would  make  in  a  day; 
we  never  have  enough  molds  for  a  man  to  work  all  day  on  one 
thing.  Men  are  changed  from  one  thing  to  another  according  to 
the  orders  and  the  number  of  molds  or  the  kiln  room  we  have  for  that 
thing.    Our  men  get  out  all  the  ware  we  want,  all  we  have  Id  In  room 
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for,  and  if  there  is  any  restriction  we  do  not  know  it  arid  do  not  want 
to  know  it.  We  do  not  care  how  much  more  they  could  do  than  they 
are  doing  so  long  as  they  do  all  we  have  for' them  to  do  and  do  it  our 
way." 

When  the  union  officials  were  asked  concerning  the  alleged  loafing 
in  the  clay  room  of  the  plant  owned  by  the  gentleman  quoted  above, 
the  reply  was :  "  Doubtless  in  every  clay  room  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  early  quitting  on  the  part  of  jigger  men.  The  reason  is  this:  A 
plant  has  only  a  given  number  of  molds  for  each  article  it  makes. 
If  a  man  has  an  order  to  make  7-inch  plates  and  oatmeals  he  will 
fill  all  the  molds  in  the  place,  or  all  he  has  boards  for  in  the  dry 
room,  and  then  he  must  quit,  unless  there  is  something  else  for  him 
to  work  on.  lie  may  not  have  made  all  the  firm  wants  or  all  his 
order  calls  for,  but  he  has  made  all  that  he  can  that  day.  If  the 
orders  are  sufficiently  diversified,  he  will  change  his  machine  and 
make  something  else,  but  there  will  be  cases  where  this  opportunity 
does  not  occur  and  he  will  go  home  or  loaf  around.  It  does  not  look 
reasonable  that  a  jigger  man,  who  is  a  piece  worker  and  has  from  three 
to  four  day  workers  working  for  him  whom  he  must  pay  out  of  his 
piecework  rates,  will  loaf  and  keep  his  help  loafing  unless  there  is 
some  reason  for  it  which  is  beyond  his  control.  Very  often  the  clay 
room  capacity  of  a  plant  far  exceeds  the  kiln  capacity,  and  when 
the  greenroom  is  full  and  the  molds  are  filled  and  the  ware  can  not  be 
run  through  the  kilns,  the  clay  room  men  simply  have  to  stop.  All 
plants  are  not  constructed  to  balance  up  very  well  in  this  particular. 
Besides,  if  ihe  establishment  has  any  loafers  or  output  restrictionists 
why  are  they  not  discharged  or  complaint  lodged  with  the  union? 
The  union  would  not  stand  by  the  action  described  in  the  complaint, 
and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the  complainant.  The  commercial 
man  of  a  concern  can  go  through  the  clay  room  and  if  he  sees  a  man 
idle  he  can  blame  the  union  without  even  so  much  as  asking  his  own 
superintendent  of  the  clay  department  why  the  man  is  idle  or  making 
the  slightest  effort  to  find  out.  In  this  way  the  '  office '  accumulates 
its  '  stacks  of  indisputable  evidence '  of  things  it  has  made  up  its 
mind  in  advance  to  believe." 

While  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  union  upon  the 
subject  of  bonus  or  premium  plans,  the  policy  of  the  officials  is  to 
oppose  such  systems  of  payment. 

On  January  1,  1902,  a  company  owning  six  plants  decided  to  con- 
fine its  products  to  plates,  fruit  dishes,  cups,  and  saucers.  The  com- 
pany was  not  identified  with  the  Western  Manufacturing  Potters' 
Association,  but  was  working  in  harmony  with  the  union.  The  fol- 
lowing wage  bulletins  were  posted  on  that  date  in  each  of  its  plants: 
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WAGE  BULLETIN,  No.  1. 
CUPS. 

To  our  employees: 

Beginning  as  at  January  1,  1902,  and  continuing  until  otherwise  arranged  this 
company  will  pay  for  the  making  of  cups  in  the  clay  department  at  the  rate  of 
wages  scheduled  below : 

JI06EBING  CUPS,  PLAIN  AND  FANCY. 

Up  to  250  dozen  each  day,  2  cents  per  dozen. 
From  251  dozen  to  300  dozen  each  day,  2i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  301  dozen  to  350  dozen  each  day,  2f  cents  per  dozen. 
From  351  dozen  upward  each  day,  3  cents  per  dozen. 

TUBNINO  CUPS,  PLAIN.   (8.  D.) 

Up  to  125  dozen  each  day,  3  cents  per  dozen. 
From  126  dozen  to  150  dozen  each  day,  3^  cents  per  dozen. 
From  151  dozen  to  175  dozen  each  day,  3f  cents  per  dozen. 
From  176  dozen  upward  each  day,  4  cents  per  dozen. 

TUBNING  CUPS,  FANCY. 

Up  to  175  dozen  each  day,  3i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  176  dozen  to  200  dozen  each  day,  3}  cents  per  dozen. 
From  201  dozen  upward  each  day,  4  cents  per  dozen. 
Januaby  1,  1902. 

WAGE  BULLETIN,  No.  2. 

SAVCISnS  AND  F11UIT8. 

To  our  employees: 

Beginning  January  1,  1902,  and  continuing  untii  otherwise  agreed  this  com- 
pany will  pay  for  the  making  of  fruits  and  saucers,  in  the  clay  department, 
rates  of  wages  as  scheduled  below  : 

JIOOEBINO  PLAIN   SAUCERS. 

Up  to  200  dozen  each  day,  21  cents  per  dozen. 
From  201  dozen  to  250  dozen  each  day,  3  cents  per  dozen. 
From  251  dozen  to  300  dozen  each  day,  3i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  301  dozen  upward  each  day,  3i  cents  per  dozen. 

JIOOEBINO  SAUCERS,  FANCY. 

Up  to  200  dozen  each  day,  3i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  201  dozen  to  250  dozen  each  day,  ;JJ  cents  per  dozen. 
From  251  dozen  to  300  dozen  each  day,  3i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  301  dozen  upward  each  day,  4  cents  per  dozen. 

JIGGEBINO  FIVE-INCH   FBUITS. 

Up  to  200  dozen  each  day,  3i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  201  dozen  to  250  dozen  each  day,  3^  cents  per  dozen. 
From  251  dozen  to  300  dozen  each  day,  3}  cents  per  dozen. 
From  301  dozen  upward  each  day,  4  cents  per  dozen. 
(Signed) 
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WAGB  BULLETIN,  No.  a 


To  our  employeeB: 

Beginning  January  I,  1902,  and  continutng  nntil  otherwise  arranged,  tills 
company  will  pay  for  the  making  of  plates  in  the  clay  department,  rates  of 
wages*  as  scheduled  helow : 

jiGOEBmo  nvE-i.  ;h  plates,  tamot. 

Up  to  225  dozen  each  day,  4^  cents  per  dozen. 

From  226  dozen  to  250  dozen  each  day,  4f  cents  per  dozen. 

From  251  dozen  upward  each  day,  5  cents  per  dozen. 

JIGGEBINO  SIX-INCH  PLATES,  PLAIN. 

Up  to  175  dozen  each  day,  4  cents  per  dozen. 
From  176  dozen  to  200  dozen  each  day,  4i  cents  per  dozen. 
From  201  dozen  to  225  dozen  each  day,  4^  cents  per  dozen. 
From  226  dozen  upward  each  day,  4|  cents  per  dozen. 

JIGOEBINO  S DC-INCH   PLATES,  TANOT. 

Up  to  200  dozen  each  day,  5  cents  per  dozen. 

From  201  dozen  to  225  dozen  each  day,  51  cents  per  dozeiL 

From  226  dozen  upward  each  day,  5|  cents  per  dozen. 

JIGOEBINO  SEVEN-INCH   PLATES,   FLAIll* 

Up  to  175  dozen  each  day,  41  cents  per  dozen. 
From  176  dozen  to  200  dozen  each  day,  5  cents  per  dozen. 
From  201  dozen  to  225  dozen  each  day,  61  cents  per  dozen. 
From  226  dozen  upward  each  day,  51  cents  per  dozen. 

JIGGEBINO  SEYEN-INCH  PLATES,  PANOT. 

Up  to  200  dozen  each  day,  51  cents  per  dozen. 

From  201  dozen  to  225  dozen  each  day,  5i  cents  per  dozen. 

From  226  dozen  upward  each  day,  6  cents  per  dozen. 

(Signed) 

■  ■ '     '  ■  •^■■■"^^ 
WAGE  BULLETIN,  NO.  4L 

KII«N  HFORJK,  BlS<tlJS  AND  GliOST. 

To  our  employees: 

Beginning  January  1,  1902,  and  continuing  until  otherwise  arranged,  this 
company  will  pay  for  bisque  and  glost  kiln  work  in  the  kiln  department,  rates 
of  wages  as  scheduled  below : 

For  bisque  kiln  placing  and  drawing,  1  cent  per  dozen. 

For  glost  kiln  placing  and  drawing,  1}  cents  per  dozen. 

This  company  does  not  desire  or  intend  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  wage 
scale  adopted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Operatiye  Potters.  We  calculate  that 
with  the  kiln  well  filled  with  ware  the  crews  in  the  bisque  and  glost  depart- 
ments, placing  and  drawing  combined,  can  earn  at  the  above  rates  of  wages 
more  than  30  per  cent  over  the  rates  adopted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters.  We  believe  that  more  efficient  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  work- 
men if  crews  are  organized  to  do  the  work  of  placing  and  drawing,  instead  of, 
as  formerly,  having  s^Mirate  and  distinct  crews  for  this  work. 
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The  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  rates  named  above  will  mean  an  increase 
In  earnings  of  kiln  men  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  purpofje  henceforward  mak- 
ing only  cups,  saucers,  fruits,  and  plates  in  large  quantities  every  day,  always 
having  on  hand  an  ample  supply  of  ware  to  be  placed.  The  fact  that  a  bonus, 
similar  to  the  one  arranged  above  for  the  kiln  men,  has  been  offered  the  men 
in  the  clay  department  gives  a  feeling  of  assurance  in  making  this  statement 
Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  company  to  count  the  ware  and  none  will 
be  counted  except  that  which  is  acceptable  to  the  company. 
(Signed) 


A  meeting  of  the  unions  involved  was  called,  the  matter  was  taken 
to  the  national  officials,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  to  the 
interest  of  the  trade  to  permit  the  innovation.  The  company  removed 
the  bulletins.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  figure  of  production 
(as  175  dozen  7-inch  plates)  is  about  the  average  of  the  East  Liver- 
pool field,  while  the  last  figure  given  is  about  that  of  the  most  speedy 
operatives.  The  price  offered  is  the  uniform  wage  scale  price  in  the 
first  case,  and  a  sliding  upward  scale  increasing  with  the  produc- 
tion. In  discussing  this  matter  the  union  officials  stated  that  they 
thought  speed  in  production  had  gone  to  the  limit  of  marketable 
goods;  that  the  result  of  accepting  the  company's  proposals  could 
only  be  further  deterioration,  and  if  by  specialization  greater  speed 
was  developed  in  those  plants  that  purpose  to  make  only  a  few  articles 
the  price  would  come  down,  first  in  such  specialized  plants  and  then 
throughout  the  industry.  An  instance  was  cited  of  a  man  who  had 
been  kept  on  oatmeal  dishes  till  he  made  400  dozen  in  a  day,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  to  him  secretly  to  cut  the  price. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  same  case  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  plant,  who  stated : 

I  am  confident  there  is  a  secret  understanding  in  the  jigger  men's 
union  to  restrict  output.  I  had  a  man  on  oatmeals  alone  for  weeks 
and  he  got  where  he  could  make  350  to  400  dozen  in  a  day.  That  is, 
he  could  earn  $20  a  day,  less,  of  course,  what  he  paid  for  help.  That 
was  an  outrageous  amount  for  a  man  to  earn.  I  offered  to  let  him 
have  all  the  oatmeals  to  make  and  quietly  reduce  the  price  lo  three 
cents.  He  made  no  reply  whatever,  but  next  day  turned  out  250 
dozen,  and  has  never  exceeded  that  number  since.  I  am  sure  he  got 
his  orders  from  the  union,  though  he  never  told  me  so. 

From  what  was  learned  throughout  this  investigation  of  the  work- 
men's attitude  toward  piecework  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
this  man  consulted  his  union  in  this  matter.  The  superintendent's 
proposition  carried  with  it  a  suggestion  of  the  necessity  for  restrict- 
ing his  output  to  control  his  piece  rate,  and  a  nonunion  man  sees  that 
point  as  quickly  as  a  union  man. 

The  effort  of  the  jigger  men's  union  in  East  Liverpool  to  establish 
a  limit  had  as  its  object,  first — and  with  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 
union  who  are  in  favor  of  a  limit  this  was  the  main  object—  to  pre- 
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Vent  the  total  surrender  of  workmanship  and  pride  in  quality  to  the 
demand  for  speed ;  second,  to  distribute  more  evenly  the  work  in  the 
clay  department  where  the  capacity  of  that  department  exceeded 
the  kiln  capacity,  as  quite  a  number  of  jigger  men  were  out  of  work, 
owing  largely  to  speed  requirements;  and  third,  to  prevent  further 
reductions  in  piece  price. 

Under  date  of  November  27,  1903,  the  president  of  the  national 
union,  Mr.  T.  J.  Duflfy,  said : 

The  attempt  of  the  jigger  men  to  limit  the  output  of  the  workmen 
was  not  carried  through,  and,  if  anything,  the  speed  of  the  workmen 
has  increased  over  that  of  last  year.  The  sentiment  seems  to  be 
against  any  limit  being  placed  on  the  workmen,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  speed  has  already  gone  beyond  the  point  which  would  warrant 
such  action  as  the  incentive  to  enhance  the  quality  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  quantity. 

In  nonunion  potteries  so  far  as  investigated  the  piece  prices  are 
fixed  upon  a  basis  to  permit  about  a  certain  weekly  earning,  and 
output  is  regulated  by  the  employees  accordingly.  The  general 
manager  of  a  nonunion  plant  in  what  is  here  designated  the  eastern 
field  made  the  following  statement: 

We  would  not  permit  a  man  to  earn  more  than  about  so  much 
money  in  a  day,  and  piece  prices  are  fixed  by  us  on  a  basis  of  limited 
earnings.  Men  start  m  to  make  about  so  much  money  and  make  that 
at  almost  any  piece  price  so  long  as  we  will  let  them.  A  young  man 
just  married  will  gauge  himself  to  earn  about  $12  a  week.  We  find 
if  our  piece  price  is  high  on  an  article  our  production  is  low,  if  the 
price  is  low  the  production  is  high,  as  men  want  to  earn  about  so  much 
anyhow.    In  effect  we  limit  our  own  production  by  fixing  at  once  the 

Siece  price  and  the  amount  of  permissible  earnings — that  is,  the  men 
o  not  try  to  earn  more  than  a  permissible  amount.  Most  of  our 
goods  are  specialties ;  but  for  such  articles  as  are  named  in  the  uni- 
form wage  scale  of  the  union  we  pay  a  little  bit  more  than  the  union 
rate — just  enough  to  keep  our  men  from  becoming  unionized.  An 
official  of  the  union  came  into  my  office  some  time  ago  and  asked  if 
he  might  see  our  men  and  talk  unionism  to  them.  He  was  very 
gentlemanly  about  it  and  obtained  our  consent  to  talk  to  the  men. 
As  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  men  simply  laughed  at  him  on  his  union 
proposition,  although  he  made  quite  a  number  of  personal  friends.  I 
must  sav  for  him  that  he  was  very  manly  about  everything  he  did 
around  here. 

There  was  no  special  investigation  of  potteries  in  England  in  con- 
nection with  this  rei)ort.  The  president  of  the  local  jigger  men's 
union  in  Trenton  has  worked  in  English  potteries  and  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  English  potteries  use  a  pull-down  the  same  as  we  do  in  Amer- 
ica. A  g<K)d  jigger  man  will  make  75  dozen  7-inch  plates  in  a  day  of 
8  hours.  The  jigger  man  there  does  his  own  finishing.  Tie  will  have 
$15  a  week  after  paying  $1.75  or  $2  out  for  help.  Here  we  make  $45, 
pay  out  $23  of  it  for  help,  and  have  not  much  more  purchasing  power 
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(real  wages)  left  than  the  English  potters;  and  yet  the  English  are 
selling  plates  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  is  selling  in 
foreign  countries.  The  mania  for  export  drives  people  to  sell  in  for- 
eign markets  for  less  money  than  they  sell  at  home.  Of  late  years 
few  English  potters  will  stay  here ;  the  pace  is  too  great  for  them« 

An  East  liyerpool  jigger  man  said: 

We  used  to  have  quite  a  number  of  English  jigger  men  coming  here. 
They  do  not  come  much  now.  Quite  a  number  went  back  because 
they  could  not  or  would  not  stand  the  pace.  Those  who  stayed  gen- 
erally got  their  speed  up  in  the  course  of  6  months  till  they  would  do 
as  much  and  as  poor  work  as  anybody.  It  is  also  true  that  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  potters  do  not  migrate  to  East  Liverpool  to  any  great  extent, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  We  do  more  work  here  by  at  least  30  per 
cent,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  so  well,  we  do  it  the  best  we  can.  In  most 
things  we  do  as  good  work  as  they  do.  The  plants  here  are  better 
equipped. 

The  uniform  wage  list  of  1900  was  the  result  of  a  general  averag- 
ing of  prices  and  conditions.  Before  that  there  was  a  price  list,  theo- 
retically, at  least,  for  the  making  of  ware,  but  in  actual  practice  the 
several  firms  were  paying  diflferent  rates.  The  Trenton  scales  for 
jigger  men  were  higher  than  those  of  the  western  field  because  the 
output  was  lower  and  facilities  poorer.  Hence  in  the  averaging  up 
the  Trenton  jigger  men  suffered  a  reduction  from  the  scale  of  piece 
prices  on  most  things,  especially  on  plates.  This  the  Trenton  jigger 
men's  union  refused  to  accept  and  has  not  yet  accepted.  The  Eastern 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  no  trade  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  but  since  it  acts  in  harmony 
with  the  western  association  there  is  a  practical  conforming  to  the 
uniform  scale.  As  the  shop  facilities  and  conditions  become  equal- 
ized, prices  wiU  doubtless  soon  conform  to  the  uniform  scale. 

FBESBEBS. 

No  complaints  of  restriction  on  the  part  of  pressers  were  made 
except  in  the  matter  of  making  pitchers,  or  jugs,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  trade. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  to  have  apprentices  work  on  small 
pitchers.  In  many  places  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  anything  else, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  journeymen  could  not  work  on  "  apprentice 
ware,"  or  pitchers.  In  the  agreement  of  May  1, 1900,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs  by  inserting  the  following 
clause  in  that  section  of  the  agreement  which  fixed  the  ratio  of  appren- 
tices to  journeymen  pressers: 

It  is  also  understood  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation  on  any  class 
of  work  that  either  journeymen  or  apprentice  pressers  shall  do  in  any 
pottery  where  the  foregoing  ratio  is  established. 
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The  manufacturers  say  this  part  of  the  agreement  has  never  been 
carried  out  in  practice;  that  pressers  refuse  to  make  pitchers  now 
just  as  ihey  always  have. 

The  union  officials  say  there  is  no  union  interference  with  pressers, 
who  will  not,  as  individuals,  make  pitchers  because  the  price  is  so 
low  that  they  can  not  make  a  living  at  it.  "  Naturally,"  said  the 
president  of  the  union,  "  a  presser  who  can  earn  $3  a  day  on  regular 
work  will  not  make  small  pitchers  if  he  can  help  it,  since  he  could  not 
earn  over  $1.50.  Pitchers,  or  jugs,  have  been  apprentice  work,  and  the 
piece  price  has  been  brought  down  from  time  to  time  without  any 
opposition  from  the  union  because  we  considered  that  '  boys'  work ' 
anyhow  and  outside  of  our  jurisdiction.  Now,  when  they  have  got 
the  price  down  to  nothing  they  ask  us  to  make  these  articles,  and  call 
it  restriction  if  we  won't.  There  is  no  restriction  about  it.  If  they 
want  journeymen  pressers  to  work  on  jugs  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  secure  the  labor  of  men.  We  will  raise  the  prices  with 
this  in  view  at  any  time." 

In  most  potteries  the  labor  of  apprentices  is  specialized.  They 
make  jugs  and  nothing  else.  For  this  reason  many  boys  have 
acquired  a  speed  that  journeymen  could  not  duplicate.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  few  all-round  pressers  could  make  as  many  small 
jugs  in  a  day  as  an  apprentice  could  make.  For  instance,  a  third 
year  apprentice  working  on  a  12s  jug,  which  is  a  3-quart  pitcher, 
will  make  5  dozen  a  day,  for  which  he  gets  20  per  cent  off  the  price 
list,  the  scale  being  55  cents.  It  is,  however,  on  the  smaller  sizes, 
where  the  price  runs  as  low  as  28  cents  a  dozen,  that  journeymen 
refuse  to  do  the  "  boys'  work,"  notwithstanding  the  above  clause  in 
the  contract. 

While  occasionally  a  person  is  stated  to  have  declined  to  do  more 
than  his  general  day's  work  even  where  the  superintendent  knew  he 
was  capable  of  doing  more,  such  cases  were  cited  not  as  evidence  of 
an  organized  union  restriction,  but  to  show  that  a  sentiment  of  that 
sort  prevailed  among  workmeh  and  that  those  who  did  not  possess  this 
sentiment  were  looked  upon  by  their  fellow-workmen  as  "  hoggers-in." 

One  superintendent  stated  that  he  had  told  a  dish  maker  that  he 
wanted  a  certain  order  rushed  and  asked  him  to  make  several  more 
in  a  day  than  the  man  ordinarily  made.  "  I  knew  he  could  do  it 
and  we  wanted  the  goods,"  said  the  superintendent.  "  His  reply  to 
me  was  that  Mr.  Blank  was  out  of  a  job  and  was  a  good  dish  maker; 
he  wished  I  would  put  Mr.  Blank  on,  as  he  did  not  want  to  speed  up 
and  do  two  men's  work.  The  result  was  that  we  put  Mr.  Blank  on 
and  got  our  work  out."  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment  was 
present  and  heard  this  interview,  and  said : 

That  may  be  a  case  of  restriction.  I  believe  most  of  the  men  feel 
that  way,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  officially  indorsed  by  the  union. 
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Besides,  I  do  not  see  where  we  are  out  anything  by  the  transaction. 
We  do  not  pay  any  more  per  dozen  for  dishes  when  made  by  two  men 
than  when  made  by  one. 

That  would  be  true  in  the  case  where  dishes  were  made  entirely 
by  hand  labor,  where  there  was  no  scarcity  of  room  for  men  to  work 
and  floor  space  was  not  valuable  either  from  a  rental  or  an  ownership 
point  of  view. 

Another  foreman  in  the  Trenton  district  said : 

We  made  5  dozen  8-inch  covered  dishes  in  a  day  twenty  years  ago; 
we  are  making  the  same  number  in  the  same  way,  and  doing  on  the 
whole  as  good  work  in  our  dish  department  now  as  then.  Our  best 
work  is  done  by  pressers  and  dish  makers.  My  own  experience  with 
speedy  men,  or  "  hoggers-in,"  as  the  boys  call  them,  has  not  been  very 
satisfactory.  I  have  a  man  on  ewer  9s  who  will  make  15  dozen  each 
and  every  week  in  the  year.  We  never  get  any  more  than  that  from 
him  and  we  always  get  that.  I  can  get  and  have  had  men  who  would 
make  22,  even  25,  dozen  in  a  week,  but  when  I  figure  up  a  month's  or 
a  year's  work  I  have  gottei^  more  out  of  the  steady  slow  man  than 
out  of  the  "  hoggers-in."  I  do  not  consider  them  the  most  valuable 
men  by  any  means,  and  besides,  they  introduce  an  element  of  discord, 
a  lot  of  bad  blood  into  your  factory.  I  do  not  want  the  pace  setter 
myself. 

China  ware  is  not  considered  in  this  investigation  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  as  yet  constitute?  a  considerable  part  of  the  pottery 
industry.  Wherever  it  is  made  the  output  of  plates,  for  instance, 
is  30  per  cent  less  per  day  than  that  of  ordinary  ware.  An  East 
Liverpool  pottery  made  the  china  which  took  the  premium  a<i  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  against  world  competition.  The  plant  has 
made  practically  none  since.  A  considerable  amount  of  it  is  being 
made  in  Trenton.  American  manufacturers  complain  that  when 
most  of  the  American  people  who  can  afford  to  buy  fine  china  make 
purchases  they  insist  on  having  imported  goods.  French  and  English 
goods,  no  better  than  can  be  made  in  our  own  potteries,  are  sold  at 
rates  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  American  producei^s.  So 
long  as  this  condition  exists  ability  to  produce  is  of  no  avail.  "  When 
we  can  sell  china  we  will  make  it ;  while  it  paj'^s  better  to  make  cheaper 
goods,  even  scheme  ^oods,  than  it  does  to  make  anything  else,  we  will 
make  them,"  said  a  manufacturer  whose  plant  was  equipped  to  make 
the  finest  of  ware. 

Considerable  china  marked  imported  is  really  made  in  Trenton 
potteries,  this  deception  seeming  to  be  necessary  to  get  the  ware  on 
the  market.  It  is  said  that  practically  all  "  scheme  "  china  is  so  made, 
but  this  could  not  be  verified. 

Electrical  ware  or  pottery  made  for  insulating  is  a  distinct  indus- 
try and  was  merely  touched  upon  in  this  investigation.  There  is  no 
union  in  this  branch  of  pottery  work.    Only  14  establishments,  most 
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of  them  very  small,  are  engaged  in  the  business.  The  No.  4  insulator, 
l\i  inches  high  and  I4  inches  in  diameter,  was  taken  as  the  basis  of 
output  for  this  report.  They  are  pressed  in  a  die  or  mold,  6  in  a  die. 
Piece  workers  will  press  8,000  in^a  day  of  8  hours.  The  piece  price  is 
20  cents  per  thousand.  Day  workers  work  10  hours  and  accomplish 
about  the  same  as  piece  workers  do  in  eight  hours.  Their  wages  are 
$1.50  a  day.  After  pressing,  these  insulators  are  turned.  A  turner 
will  finish  8,000  in  a  day  of  8  hours.  He  is  paid  $1.25  a  day.  Dip- 
ping is  paid  for  by  the  day.  Dippers  work  9  hours  and  receive  75 
cents  a  day.     No  restriction  of  output  is  charged. 

Before  presenting  the  tables  showing  production  of  selected  articles 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  very  few  of  the  potteries  visited  had  molds 
enough  or  drying-room  space  enough  to  keep  a  jigger  man  employed 
on  any  one  article  for  an  entire  day.  The  machines  are  changed  fre- 
quently as  molds  are  exhausted  or  orders  filled.  The  figures,  there- 
fore, are  from  such  records  as  could  be  secured,  based  upon  the  long- 
est runs  made  on  a  single  article  (a  7-inch  plate  in  Table  I)  and  the 
figures  agreed  upon  by  the  manufacturers  and  their  foremen  as  to 
the  work  a  slow,  an  average,  and  a  fast  man  would  do  in  a  day  if 
each  had  the  molds  and  the  various  facilities.  The  figures  of  the 
highest  production  are  those  given  by  each  establishment  as  its 
"  record  breaker."  The  average  is  the  output  they  would  expect  or 
require  of  the  force  as  a  whole,  and  the  slowest  is  practically  the  dead 
line  in  the  establishment.  The  establishments  are  numbered  con- 
secutively. The  union  statement  of  output  is  the  estimate  of  low- 
est, highest,  and  average  production  in  the  East  Liverpool  district 
that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  officials  of  the  national  union  after  a 
considerable  deliberation  and  inquiry. 

Tablb  I.-HIGHEBT,  lowest,  AND  AVERAGE  OUTPUT  OP  JIGGER  MEN  WORKING 
ON  PLAIN  7-INCH  PLATES;  ALSO,  RATES  PAID  IN  VARIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND  AVERAGE  GROSS  EARNINGS  OF  JIGGER  MEN. 


Etttab- 

District. 

Kind  of  establish- 
ment. 

7-incli  plates,  plain. 

Average 

li8h- 
ment 
num- 

Ratetojigr- 
germen, 
per  dozen. 

Output  of  jigger  men  per  day  of 
9  hours  (dozens). 

gross  earn- 
ings of 
jigger  men 

ber. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

per  day. 

1 

Western . 
Western. 
Western. 
Western. 
Western. 
Western. 
Western  . 
We.st43i'n  . 
EiiHtern  .. 
Ea.«*tern.. 
Eastern.. 
Eastern.. 
Eastern.. 
Eastern . . 

Union  

$0.0460 
.0450 
.0460 
.0450 
.0460 
.0460 
.0460 
.0460 
.(1625 

.one2 

.05K5 
.0626 
.0475 
.0600 

ao 

200 
200 
190 
190 
200 
225 
225 
160 
125 
175 

leo 

110 
140 

180 
166 
175 
165 
160 
175 
175 
175 
125 

90 
125 
125 

90 
120 

200 
175 
180 
175 
175 
185 
200 
185 
140 
KM) 
150 
160 
100 
1» 

19.000 
7.876 

2 

Union                     

8 
4 

Union 

Union 

8.100 

7.876 

5 

Union 

7.875 

6 

Union           

8  diH 

7 

Union 

9.000 

a8 

Union 

8.826 

9 

Union 

7.350 

10 

Union             

5  620 

u 

Union 

7.875 

12 

Union  

7.875 

13 

Nonnnirm 

4.760 

u 

Union 

6.600 

a  Estimate  of  officials  of  national  union. 
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Table  IL-OUTPUT  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  BY  AN  AVBRAOE  JIGGER  MAN  IN  A 
DAY  OF  9  HOURS,  AND  RATES  PAID  FOR  JIGGERING. 


Esteb. 
Ush- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Kind  of 
establish- 
ment. 

Coffee  saucers 
(dozens). 

Oatmeal  dishes 
(dozens). 

Fruit  dishes,  plain 
(dozens). 

Coffee  cups  (dos- 

ens). 

Bate. 

Output  of 
average 
jigger 
man  in 
day  of  9 
hours. 

Rate. 

Output  of 
average 
jigger 
man  in 
dayofO 
hours. 

Rate. 

Output  of 
average 
jigger 
manm 
day  of  9 
hours. 

Bate. 

Output  of 
averagre 

jigger 
man  m 
day  of  9 

hours. 

1 
2 

08 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Nonunion.. 
Union 

$0.0»» 
.0885 
.0886 
.0H25 
.0825 
.0825 
.0886 
.0825 
.0333 
.0838 
.0385 
.0886 
.0850 
.0885 

800 
800 
800 

875  to  800 
300 
800 
875 
800 
200 

176  to  200 
250 
196 
175 
285 

10.0500 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 

200 
200 
800 
276 
275 
275 
260 
260  to  300 

$0.0275 
.0875 
.0276 
.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.0275 
.0875 

800 
300 
300 

275  to  300 
300 
300 
300 

275  to  326 
200 
175 

$0.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0800 
.0800 
.0200 
.0200 
.0800 
.0860 

b.om 

250 
280 
800 
800 
800 
800 
850 
260toaOO 
8(10 

10 

175 

11 

12 

.0625 
.0600 
.0660 

185 

140 

160  to  175 

.0860 
ft.  0400 
«.0800 

279 

18 
14 

.0900 
.0800 

200 
225 

•  150 
285 

o  Estimate  of  officials  of  national  union. 

ft  These  coffee  cups  are  heavier  than  the  others  and  are  not  subsequently  turned. 

c  With  18  per  cent  off. 

TABLX  ra.-OUTPUT   OF  AN   AVERAGE   TURNER,  PRESSER,  AND   DISH   MAKER, 
WORKING  ON  VARIOUS  ARTICLES,  AND  RATES  PAID. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ment 
num- 
ber. 

Kind  of  establish- 
ment. 

Coffee  cups 
(dozens). 

EighMnch 

covered  dish 

(dozens). 

Eisrht^inch 

Imker  oval 

(dozens). 

Ewer  9s.  toi- 
let pitcher 
(dozens). 

128  jug,  8- 
quurt  pit/^h- 
er  (dozens). 

Rate. 

Output 
of  av- 
erage 
tumtw 
in  day 

of  9 
hours. 

Rate. 

Output 
of  av- 
erage 
greaser 
mday 

of  9 
hours. 

Rate. 

Output 
ofd^i 
maker 
in  day 

of  9 
hours. 

Rate. 

Output 
of  av- 
erage 
preeser 
In  day 

of  9 
hours. 

Rate. 

Output 
of  av- 
erage 

m  day 

of  9 
hours. 

1 

Union      

$0.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

150 
125 
140 
140 
125 
160 
160 
126 
100 
100 

$1.11 
1.11 
1.11 

1 

$0.16 
.16 
.15 

46 
65 

40 

$0.82 
.82 
.82 

? 

$0.55 
.65 

6 

2 

Union 

6 

3 

Union 

4 

Union            .-- . 

6 

Union 

1.11 
1.11 
1.11 
1.11 
1.14 

4 

4 

4 

8  to4 

8ito4 

.15 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.15 

56 
45 
45 

45  to  56 
40  to  60 

.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 

4 
4to4i 
4to4^ 
3to4 

8 

.55 
.65 
.65 
.55 
.55 

5 

6 

Union     

6to6 

7 

Union 

6 

•  8 

Union  

4to5 

9 

Union 

6 

10 

Union 

11 

Union 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.10 

1 

8 

.95 
.95 
.90 
.90 
.90 

8 
8 
8 

f 

12 

Un^on 

.16 
.16 
.16 

84 
80 
40 

18 

Nonunion 

.46 
0.65 

63 

u 

Union           

.04 

95 

ft8 

15 

Nonunion 

aEstimate  of  officials  of  national  union.  ft  Boy.  «26  iter  cent  off  the  list;  apprentice. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  average  jigger  man,  as  shown  in  the  first 
table,  are  subject  to  the  following  deductions:  First,  in  the  East 
Liverpool  fieM  the  jigger  man  pays  the  finisher  1  cent  a  dozen  for 
finishing  the  edge  of  the  plate.  This  is  done  by  a  young  woman,  who 
places  the  plate  on  a  wheel  and  smooths  the  edge  with  a  hand  tool. 
The  finishers,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  organized  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  union  to  which  their  employers,  the  jigger  men, 
belong. 
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In  the  Trenton  district  finishers  are  not  members  of  the  union. 
They  are  employed  by  the  week  instead  of  by  the  piece,  and  are  paid 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day. 

In  addition  to  paying  a  finisher  1  cent  a  dozen  the  jigger  man  of 
the  western  district  employs  a  batter-out  and  a  mold  runner,  paying 
the  former  $1.50  to  $2  a  day,  and  the  latter  $1.35  to  $1.75.  Therefore 
a  jigger  man  who  makes  175  dozen  plates  in  a  day  and  earns  $7,875 
gross  will  have  to  pay  out  about  $5  for  help,  at  the  present  wages  of 
batter-out  and  mold  runner,  leaving  $2,875  as  his  net  earnings.  If 
he  is  an  exceptionally  fast  man  and  does  a  very  greatly  increased 
number  of  dozens,  he  will  have  to  pay  at  least  $2  a  day  for  a  batter- 
out  who  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  keep  up  and  will  have  to  employ  two 
mold  runners,  in  which  case  he  will  employ  two  youths  at  $1.25  a  day 
each. 

In  the  eastern  district  the  average  jigger  man  will  make  140  dozen 
plates,  and  his  gross  earnings  are  $7.35.  He  will  employ  a  mold  run- 
ner at  75  cents  a  day,  a  batter-out  at  $1.75  a  day,  and  a  finisher  at 
$1.50,  leaving  $3.35  as  his  net  earnings,  subject  to  deductions  made  by 
the  company  for  pugged  clay.  This  deduction  varies  from  3  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the  difference 
in  final  net  earnings  in  the  two  fields  is  very  slight.  In  the  western 
field  the  employees  of  the  jigger  men  are  to  a  certain  extent  organized 
and  get  better  wages.  In  the  nonunion  pottery  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, the  mold  runner  is  paid  50  cents  and  the  batter-out  and  finisher 
$1  each  per  day,  a  total  of  $2.50,  leaving  net  pay  of  jigger  man  $2.25, 
subject  to  deductions  for  clay  which  amounts  to  25  cents,  on  the  basis 
of  average  output. 

In  Table  II  the  average  output  or  expectancy  only  is  given,  the 
highest  and  lowest  being  omitted,  as  these  articles  are  made  by  few 
men  and  there  is  little  variation  in  the  same  establishment.  The 
gross  earnings  of  jigger  men  working  on  coffee  saucers  and  oatmeal 
and  fruit  dishes  are  also  subject  to  deductions  for  finishers,  batters- 
out,  and  mold  runners.  Finishers  of  coffee  saucers  and  plain  fruit 
dishes  are  paid  in  the  West  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  a  dozen ;  batters-out 
on  these  light  articles,  where  a  jigger  man  has  this  class  of  ware  con- 
tinuously, are  not  paid  so  much  wages  as  they  get  for  plates.  Coffee 
cups  do  not  go  to  a  finisher  paid  by  the  jigger  man,  but  to  a  turner 
paid  by  the  firm,  and  then  to  a  handler,  also  paid  by  the  firm.  How- 
ever, a  coffee-cup  jigger  man  that  makes  a  good  day's  work  requires 
two  mold  runners.  He  does  not  employ  a  batter-out  in  the  sense 
this  term  is  used  by  a  plate  jigger  man,  but  he  has  a  helper. 

In  the  eastern  field  all  are  subject  to  deductions  for  clay;  in  the 
West  the  deduction  has  been  removed  by  agreement  with  the  union. 

Table  III  gives  the  same  information  as  Table  II  for  turning  coffee 
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cups,  pressing  the  so-called  8-inch  covered  dish,  ewer  9s,  ahd  12s  jug^ 
and  for  making  an  8-inch  baker  oval. 

Turners  usually  work  in  pairs  and  employ  an  assistant  between 
them.  Pressers  employ  no  one  except  that  several  of  them  will  occa- 
sionally join  in  employing  a  common  helper.  Dish  makers  employ 
a  helper  at  from  $7.50  per  week  in  the  eastern  field  to  $9  per  week  in 
the  western  field. 

The  sizes  of  the  dishes  designated  in  the  table  are  not  those  by 
which  they  are  known.  A  7-inch  plate,  for  instance,  is  no  longer  7 
inches,  but  9i  inches  in  diameter,  coffee  saucers  are  6f  inches  in 
diameter,  coffee  cups  are  3f  inches  in  height  and  3f  inches  in  dia< 
meter.  An  8-inch  baker  oval  is  10  inches  in  the  longest  diameter. 
An  8-inch  covered  dish  is  9f  inches  in  width  across  the  top.  A  "  12s 
jug  "  is  in  size  as  follows :  Height  to  square,  7^  inches;  height  to  snip, 
8f  inches;  length  of  belly,  7  inches;  width  of  belly,  6f  inches;  length 
of  neck,  5^  inches ;  width  of  neck,  4^  inches.  This  pitcher  is  handled 
complete  by  the  presser. 

A  "ewer  9s"  is  the  pitcher  for  a  bedroom  water  set  It  is  13 
inches  to  snip,  llf  inches  to  square,  diameter  of  belly  7|  inches. 

The  jigger  men,  pressers,  and  dish  makers  get  pay  for  all  that "  goes 
good  into  the  greenroom,"  and  jigger  men  report  the  ordinary  loss 
as  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 

SANITAKY  POTTERY. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MANITFACTXTBEBS. 

The  Sani£ary  Manufacturing  Potters'  Association  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  manufacturers.  It  is  not  a  trust.  The  Trenton  Potteries 
Company,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the  trust,"  is  composed  of  several 
large  plants  under  one  ownership,  and  is  a  member  of  the  association. 
The  members  deny  that  there  is  any  restriction  of  output.  A  directo- 
rate determines  from  time  to  time  what  the  production  shall  be  and 
apportions  the  amount  among  the  various  plants  in  the  association. 
About  85  per  cent  of  the  kilns  are  in  the  agreement. 

The  sales  for  the  previous  month  and  for  the  same  month  the  pre- 
vious year  are  made  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  probable  sales  for  a 
current  or  coming  month.  This,  when  determined  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, is  made  the  basis  for  output,  with  slight  additions  for  emer- 
gencies or  deductions  for  past  overestimates,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
total  number  of  articles  of  any  kind  of  ware  necessary  to  be  made  to 
supply  this  prospective  market — No.  3  w^ashouts,  for  instance — are 
apportioned  among  the  members  of  the  association.  The  basis  of  this 
distribution  is  somewhat  complicated.  While  money  invested  is  the 
first  consideration,  the  apportioimient  is  based  chiefly  on  kiln  capacity, 
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radically  modified  by  the  character  of  product  of  the  plant,  whether 
making  staple  or  special  lines  of  ware,  length  of  time  in  business,  etc. 
Smaller  plants  get  relatively  larger  allotments  owing  to  their  rela- 
tively greater  percentage  of  fixed  expense.  Goods  for  which  a  market 
has  been  secured  because  of  special  make  are  left  to  the  factory  that 
originally  made  them.  This  factory  thereby  loses  a  percentage  but 
not  all  of  its  claims  to  prckJuce  a  pro  rata  of  staple  goods.  The  domi- 
nating purpose  of  the  directorate  is  to  "  divide  up  the  possible  busi- 
ness so  that  all  can  live."  It  is  said  that  "  in  this  the  large  plant  does 
not  get  its  share,  if  by  that  you  mean  its  proportion  according  to  size. 
If  it  did  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  little  fellow."  In  the 
sanitary  business  the  kiln  capacity  is  now  40  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
market  at  the  present  price.    It  was  stated : 

Several  years  a^o  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  little  fellows 
cutting  prices  by  simply  killing  them.  Prices  were  cut  till  the  little 
fellows  threw  up  their  hands  and  put  out  their  fires.  Prices  went  up 
and  after  a  while  a  lot  more  kilns  were  built.  In  dull  times  they  got 
to  cutting  rates  and  had  to  be  met.  The  association  simply  attempts 
to  stop  this  dueling.  It  might  be  cheaper  to  kill  off  one  batch  of 
competitors,  but  it  is  not  cheaper  to  kill  a  new  crop  every  few  years. 
It  is  cheaper  and  better  to  divide  up  the  business  so  lonff  as  anybody 
can  live.  That  it  is  a  struggle  to  live  keeps  out  other  fellows  who,  if 
they  thought  there  were  large  profits  and  no  outside  opposition,  would 
immediately  start  a  plant.  I  see  you  have  a  note  there  that  the  pres- 
ent kiln  capacity  is  40  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  market  at  prasent 
prices.  Now,  I  want  vou  to  add  for  me  that  it  would  be  the  same  at 
any  price.  A  man  who  wants  a  bath  tub  or  washbowl  in  his  house 
is  not  going  to  do  without  one  because  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
manufacturers'  price,  nor  put  in  two  because  or  a  20  per  cent  reduction 
by  the  manufacturer.  Mind  you,  I  say  manufacturers'  price;  local 
retail  prices  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

It  was  strongly  asserted  that  the  total  monthly  allotment  was  in* 
excess  of  the  market  demands,  hence  there  was  no  restriction  of  out- 
put.   The  workmen  look  upon  the  manufacturers'  association  as  pos- 
sessing every  feature  calculated  to  restrict  output  which  can  be  found 
in  their  union.    A  union  man  said : 

The  big  concern  is  to  the  association  what  the  hogger-in  is  to  the 
workmen ;  he  must  be  controlled  in  his  production  or  he  will  do  it  all 
and  the  average  man  will  get  nothing — Whence  a  working  list  and  a 
monthly  allotment.  The  association  limits  production  as  much  as 
we  do. 

POTTEBT  WOBKEBS'  VTSaOTSl. 

The  sanitary  pottery  workers  were  organized  under  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  1886.  In  1892  the  organization. went  to  pieces  as  the 
result  of  an  unsuccessful  strike  which  occurred  in  1891.  The  sani- 
tary potters  stayed  out  of  the  new  union  when  there  was  a  general 
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reorganization  of  pottery  workmen  in  1893,  but  the  sanitary  pressors 
organized  separately  in  1894  as  the  National  Sanitary  Workers'  Union. 
This  organization  disbanded  in  December,  1899,  when  it  had  450  mem- 
bers, to  become  a  part  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters.  There  are  now  no  nonunion  sanitary  potters  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  by-laws  of  Sanitary  Workers'  Local,  No.  45, 
of  Trenton,  which  is  the  largest  and  typical  organization,  that  can 
be  construed  as  aiming  at  restriction  of  output.  In  1902  the  union 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Potters' 
Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  nmnber  of  appren- 
tices.   The  agreement  is  as  follows: 


The  ratio  of  apprentices  shall  be  one  apprentice  to  every  eight 
journeymen.  Any  shop  having  over  the  above  ratio  shall  not  put  on 
any  apprentice  until  they  have  come  within  the  ratio.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  diall  be  five  years. 

First  year,  33^  per  cent  oflf;  second  year,  25  per  cent  off;  third 
year,  20  per  cent  off;  fourth  year,  15  per  cent  off;  fifth  year,  10  per 
cent  off,  and  thereafter  journeymen. 

In  that  agreement  nothing  was  said  about  kiln  men's  apprentices, 
or,  indeed,  about  kiln  men  at  all.  In  the  agreement  of  August  22, 
1903,  to  take  effect  the  second  week  in  September,  1903,  this  section 
was  added: 

RULES  GOVERNING  APPRENTICE  SANITARY  KILN   MEN. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  on  an  apprentice  he  shall  serve 
three  years. 

»  The  first  six  months  he  shall  receive  $1.25  per  day;  second  six 
months,  $1.35  a  day;  second  year,  $1.50  per  day;  last  year,  15  per 
cent  less  than  journeyman's  wages. 

Not  more  than  one  apprentice  to  eight  journeymen  is  allowed,  but 
in  shops  where  there  are  less  than  eight  journeymen  in  the  crew  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  apprentice.  Wnere  it  is  convenient  the  appren- 
tices on  glost  and  bisque  shall  exchange  at  the  expiration  of  18  months. 

Note. — ^This  rule  is  to  apply  only  5)  new  apprentices  starting  after 
the  above  date. 

That  there  is  a  limitation  of  output  in  this  industry  is  admitted  by 
alL  That  there  is  any  real  restriction  on  production  is  denied  by  the 
workmen,  who  say  that  they  "  make  on  half  time  at  present  pace  what 
it  takes  the  employer  all  the  time  to  sell,"  and  that  any  increase  in 
speed  would  result  not  only  in  "overproduction"  and  shut-downs, 
but  in  reduction  of  piece  rates.  The  latter  point  is  the  one  generally 
and  seriously  referred  to. 
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The  vice  president  of  the  union  said : 

In  the  sanitary  potteries  there  is  a  restriction  or  limitation.  It  is 
an  old  custom,  older  than  the  union,  and  merely  perpetuated  by  the 
organization.  If  four  pieces  from  a  certain  mold  is  the  traditional 
day's  work  the  firm  or  foreman  sets  out  four  molds  to  the  presser. 
When  these  are  done  the  presser  sets  no  more  molds.  The  foremen 
fix  the  output  as  much  by  the  number  of  molds  set  out  per  man  as  the 
men  do.  The  union  does,  however,  try  to  keep  the  piece-rate  earn-^ 
ings  down  to  about  $4.50  a  day  as  near  as  the  rates  will  come  to  it ; 
some  make  $4.35,  some  $4.80,  but  ttie  rule  and  the  average  is  $4.50. 
It  is  done  in  this  way:  There  is  a  rate  book  or  scale  of  prices;  this 

Srice  divided  into  $4.50  gives  the  number  of  pieces  to  oe  made  per 
ay. 

When  asked  for  the  reason  for  this  he  replied : 

The  fast  man,  the  hogger-in,  keeps  down  everybody's  rates  and 
earnings.  For  instance,  m  the  sanitary  potteries  there  is  a  special 
article  rated  at  $2.  Out  of  14  men  working  on  that  article  in  the 
United  States  13  made  2  pieces  a  day,  12  a  week.  We  asked  to  have 
the  price  raised  to  $2.25  so  that  our  men  could  make  $4.50  a  day. 
One  manufacturer  brought  in  his  books  to  show  that  a  man  could 
and  did  make  18  pieces  in  a  week  and  got  $36,  or  $6  a  day  out  of  this 
piece  at  the  present  rate.  The  other  manufacturers  were  furious  and 
we  had  to  withdraw  our  demand.  Now  we  know  who  that  one  man 
is,  and  he  is  simply  a  freak  at  that  kind  of  work,  and  on  that  one 
article.  Nobody  can  keep  up  with  him.  We  would  not  care  how 
much  he  did  or  earned  if  it  affected  only  himself,  but  the  exceptional 
man  is  always  used  by  the  manufacturer  to  keep  down  the  average 
man,  or  rather  to  keep  down  the  rate  so  that  the  average  man  can 
not  earn  a  reasonable  wage.  In  this  case,  for  instance,  13  men  lose 
$6.50  a  day  to  enable  1  man  to  make  $2  more  a  day  than  anjr  of  them 
can  make.  If  we  have  to  go  after  that  fellow  and  bring  his  output 
down  to  two  pieces,  whose  fault  is  it?  If  they  would  not  insist 
on  piece  rates  oased  on  the  output  of  freaks  we  would  care  nothing 
about  the  output  of  any  man.  Set  the  price  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
average  man  and  guarantee  that  price  so  that  the  average  man  can 
live  regardless  of  tne  speedy  man  and  the  hogger-in  and  we  will  let 
them  alone. 

The  basis  for  fixing  piece  prices  on  sanitary  work  is  the  "  No.  3 
washout,"  and  this  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  this  investigation  so 
far  as  the  record  of  output  is  concerned.  In  the  early  experimental 
^ages  of  the  industry  in  this  country  three  of  these  closets  were  made 
as  a  day's  work.  As  the  industry  became  more  settled  this  output 
increased  to  four,  which  then  became  the  "  traditional "  day's  work 
on  this  piece. 

Below  is  given  in  tabulated  form  the  changes  in  the  piece  price  of 
the  No.  3  and  No.  2  washouts  since  1890,  and  the  changes  in  produc- 
tion per  man.  Since  1895  an  extra  allowance  of  10  cents  has  been 
made  where  certain  seat  attachments  were  made  in  the  washout 
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OUTPUT  OF  PRESSEE  WORKING  ON  NO-  8  AND  NO.  2  WASHOUTS,  AND  RATES 
PAID   FOR  BACH.   FROM   1890  TO   1904. 


No.  8  washout.                             1 

No.  2  waahout. 

Year. 

Bate 

Output  of 
preaser 
per  day. 

Year. 

Bate 
pieoe. 

Output  of 
presBer 
pep  day. 

1890 

11.60 

^26 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.77 

.77 

.77 

5 

1890 

$2.00 

L66 

1.65 

1.66 

.75 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.96 

.96 

1891 

1891 

1892 

1888 

1803 

1893 

1894 

1894                               

1895 

1896 

1896 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900.  . 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

The  reduction  of  1895  was  not  altogether  the  work  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  statement  of  the  then  president  of  the  national  union 
on  this  matter  was  as  follows : 

Up  to  1890  No.  3  paid  $1.50.  In  1891  the  employers  reduced  it  to 
$1.25  and  later  to  $1.  Some  unfair  men  were  even  then  making  them 
for  unfair  firms  for  as  low  as  65  cents,  60  cents,  and,  it  was  said, 
even  60  cents.  In  1896,  to  get  at  these  unfair  fellows,  the  union  cut 
the  price  to  50  cents.  In  June,  1896,  we  met  the  manufacturers  and 
got  this  increased  to  70  cents.  This  held  until  the  agreement  of  June, 
1902,  which  increased  it  to  77  cents.  The  men  now  make  5  in  9  or 
10  hours.  A  very  swift  man  would  finish  in  8  hours.  Not  6  per 
cent  of  the  men  could  make  more  than  5  No.  3  washouts.  I  consider 
that  all  reasonable  limit  of  speed  has  been  attained  on  No.  3.  Men  in 
this  business  lose  all  poor  work  up  to  the  glost — ^that  is,  work  must 
come  out  of  the  bisque  kiln  good,  and  to  attempt  to  do  more  than 
5  No.  3's  would  mean  to  lose  half  the  work. 

An  official  of  the  Trenton  union  said  that  he  had- worked  in  many 
potteries,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  half  of  the  men  could  make  the 
limit  and  not  3  per  cent  could  exceed  it.  He  said  a  majority  of  the 
men  take  a  "Galliger's  day"  every  week  to  finish  up  their  work. 
This  term  means  that  a  man  will  make  the  limit  for  5  days  or  4  days 
in  the  week,  all  but  certain  finishing  work;  he  then. works  in  the  pot- 
tery one  day  finishing  the  work  he  has  done  too  hastily  before.  The 
"  Galliger's  day's  work  "  is,  therefore,  a  day  when  a  man  is  taking 
no  new  molds,  but  trying  to  catch  up.  The  vice  president  of  the 
national  and  the  president  of  the  local  union  both  thought  most  of  the 
men  could  make  the  limit  without  "  galligeriug,"  and  probably  10 
per  cent  of  the  membership  could  do  20  per  cent  more  than  the  limit 

The  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  plants  said  "  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  could  exceed  the  limit  33^  per  cent."  He  afterwards  said,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  full  estimate  for  his  own  plant,  and  that  he  had 
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an  exceptional  lot  of  men  and  these  percentages  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  all  plants. 

It  was  admitted  that  few  English  potters  coming  to  Trenton  will 
stay  on  account  of  the  pace.  They  return  to  England,  preferring 
to  make  less  money  and  have  more  leisure.  The  piece  rate  on  No.  3 
washouts  in  England  is  66  cents;  the  weekly  output  per  person  is 
20,  or  4  a  day  for  5  days,  and  then  one-half  of  Saturday  is  spent 
finishing.  No  work  is  done  Saturday  afternoon  and  no  pressing  is 
done  on  Saturday.  All  through  the  lists  the  output  is  fully  25  per 
cent  greater  in  the  United  States  potteries  than  in  England.  The 
principal  point  of  difference  was  stated  to  be  that  cleaner  facilities  for 
taking  lunch  are  offered  in  the  English  potteries.  A  member  of  the 
Trenton  union  who  had  worked  in  England  said : 

There  are  very  few  old  men  in  the  sanitary  pottery  business.  Pot- 
ter's avSthma  and  kindred  complaints  either  kill  them  off  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  business.  Poorly  ventilated,  overheated  shops,  and 
the  flint  in  the  material  soon  does  the  business.  The  worst  of  it  is 
the  lack  of  luncheon  facilities.  In  England  they  do  not  permit  the 
men  to  eat  in  the  potteries;  eating  barracks  are  provided  in  the  yards 
or  eating  rooms  in  the  plants,  entirely  separate  from  the  workshop, 
and  the  men  are  required  to  eat  in  these  rooms.  Here  we  eat  our 
lunch  right  in  the  pottery,  right  in  our  workroom.  There  is  no  other 
place  to  go. 

There  is  no  foreign  competition  to  speak  of  in  the  sanitary  pot- 
tery business.  We  export  to  England,  Germany,  and,  in  fact,  to 
nearly  all  nations,  and  there  are  no  imports.  In  England  the  adher- 
ence of  manufacturers  to  the  old  styles  and  models  is  causing  them  to 
lose  their  own  markets,  because  of  the  superior  styles  of  our  manu- 
facturers. For  three  years  there  has  been^very  little  going  over  the 
limit  in  the  day's  work,  except  where  men  have  been  off  for  a  day  or 
two  in  a  week  and  then  have  tried  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  by 
extra  exertion. 

In  August,  1903,  the  union  adopted  a  set  of  "  Rules  governing  the 
day's  work."  Rule  second  prohibits  the  making  up  of  lost  time, 
no  matter  from  what  cause  lost.  The  reason  given  by  the  union 
is  that  manufacturers  use  this  maldng  up  of  lost  time  as  an  argument 
against  the  piece  rates,  and  besides,  in  the  scarcity  of  work,  if  a  man 
can  make  up  his  losses  after  loafing  3  or  4  days  it  puts  a  premium  on 
the  loafer  and  the  bum.  Strange  to  say  the  general  contention  was 
that  the  rule  was  made  to  *'  get  at "  the  sj^eedy  man  who  was  also  a 
drunkard,  and  who  could  leave  his  place  vacant  3  days  in  a  week 
and  then  catch  up  in  the  remaining  days.  "We  prefer  to  put  the 
premium  on  the  steady  man  rather  than  the  loafer  "  was  the  state- 
ment of  an  official. 

That  the  foremen  do  and  have  generally  set  out  the  traditional 
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number  of  molds  to  each  man  as  his  day's  work  was  corroborated  by 
all  the  superintendents  interviewed. 

The  rules,  also,  specify  the  number  of  each  class  of  articles  that  may 
be  done  in  a  given  time  at  the  various  rates.    They  are  as  follows: 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  DAY'S  WORK  OF  SANITARY  PRBSSBRS, 
ADOPTED  BY  LOCAL  UNION  NO.  45,  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OP 
OPERATIVE  POTTERS,  OF  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Jct8. 

From  $1.60  to  $1.80  each,  8  pieces  a  day. 
From  $1.80  to  $2.00  each,  15  pieces  per  weelc 
From  $2.00  to  $2.20  each,  14  pieces  per  week. 
From  $2.20  to  $2.40  each,  13  pieces  per  week. 
From  $2.40  to  $2.60  each,  12  pieces  per  week. 

WashouiSt  combines,  and  toashdouma* 

From  $0.77  to  $0.97  each,  5  pieces  per  day. 

From  $0.97  to  $1.07  each,  9  pieces  Id  two  daya 

From  $1.10  to  $1.25  each,  4  pieces  per  day.  ^ 

From  $1.25  to  $1.40  each,  7  pieces  in  two  days. 

From  $1.45  to  $1.70  each,  3  pieces  per  day. 

Hoppers,  traps,  and  towU. 

At  $0.17  each,  25  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.22  to  $0.23  each,  20  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.25  to  $0.27  each,  19  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.31  to  $0.33  each,  14  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.33  to  $0.36  each,  13  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.35  to  $0.40  each,  12  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.40  to  $0.45  each,  10  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.45  to  $0.50  each,  9  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.50  to  $0.55  each,  9  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.70  to  $0.75  each,  6  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.86  to  $0.88  each,  5  pieces  per  day. 
At  $1  each,  9  pieces  in  two  days. 
From  $1  to  $1.12  each,  4  pieces  per  day. 
From  $1.12  to  $1.20  each,  4  pieces  per  day. 
At  $1.40  each,  7  pieces  in  two  days. 
At  $1.60  each,  8  pieces  per  day. 

Basins  and  hasin  speoiaUies. 

From  $0.18  to  $0.14  each,  35  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.15  to  $0.17  each,  30  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.18  to  $0.19  each,  25  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.21  to  $0.22  each,  22  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.23  to  $0.24^  each,  20  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.26  each,  18  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.28  each,  17  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.30  each,  16  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.32  to  $0.33  each,  16  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.34  to  $0.35  each,  14  pieces  per  day. 
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From  10.37  to  $0.38  each,  13  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.42  to  $0.45  each,  11  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.47  to  $0.50  each,  10  pieces  per  day. 
From  $0.58}  to  $0.60  each,  8  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.67}  each,  7  pieces  per  day. 

Slab  and  hashh 

At  $0.23  each,  20  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.33  each,  14  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.52  each,  9  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.62  each,  8  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.70  each,  7  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.75  each,  6  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.05  each,  5  pieces  per  day. 

Vrinalt. 
At  $0.18  each,  24  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.22  each,  20  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.25  each,  17  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.26  each,  17  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.32  each,  14  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.37  each,  12  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.42  each,  11  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.47  each,  10  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.52  each,  9  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.57  each,  8  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.67  each,  7  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.72  each,  6  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.77  each,  6  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.82  each,  6  pieces  per  day. 
At  $0.87  each,  6  pieces  per  day. 

First  The  urinal  maimer,  when  making  mixed  sizes,  shall  base  his  day's  wages 
on  the  best  rate  of  wages  made  on  urinals. 

Second.  No  work  shall  be  made  up  through  loss  of  time  or  from  loss  through 
bad  work,  either  in  shop,  bisque,  or  glost  kilns. 

Third.  Shops  haying  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday  shall  make  only  half  a  day's 
work;  but  in  case  where  three  or  five  pieces  constitute  a  day's  work  only  a 
major  portion  shall  be  made. 

Note. — ^This  list  to  govern  the  amount  of  work  to  be  made  in  the  future  settle- 
ments 

HOUBS  or  WORK. 
[Adopted  In  eonyentlon  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  May,  1903.] 

No  sanitary  workers  shall  enter  the  shop  on  Sundays  or  commence  theii 
day's  work  on  a  week  day  earlier  than  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  nor  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  shop  before  4  o'clock  nor  remain  later  than  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  without  permis- 
sion of  the  shop  committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  members  to  report  any 
violation  of  the  above  rules  to  the  shop  committee,  who,  in  turn,  must  report  to 
the  local  if  the  violation  does  not  cease. 

The  president  of  the  manufacturers'  association  stated  that  these 
rules  had  not  been  presented  in  joint  conference;  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  never  agreed  to  this  tabulated  limitation  on  output, 
and  probably  as  a  matter  of  principle  never  would.    ^^  I  have  known 
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there  was  a  limit,"  said  he,  "  and  have  been  told  that  recently  there 
was  an  official  rule  on  the  matter.  Indeed,  in  a  roundabout  way 
I  have  been  asked  if  the  joint  committee  would  discuss  the  subject 
I  can  say  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  I  do  not  believe  the  manufac- 
turers would  agree  to  a  written  set  limit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
agree  to  it,  and  if  the  printed  rules  simply  codify  the  present  prac- 
tices we  will  make  no  fuss  about  it,  I  do  not  object  to  the  limit  as  it 
stands,  and  unless  it  gets  very  much  worse  than  it  is,  it  will  not 
trouble  us.    Officially  agreeing  to  it,  however,  is  another  thing." 

Sanitary  pottery  manufacturers  in  the  western  field,  however, 
seriously  object  to  the  limit. 

A  large  manufacturer  in  the  eastern  field  said : 

On  most  things  the  limit  is  high  enough.  Any  greater  output 
would  mean  poor  work.  I  remem^r  that  one  of  my  bast  pi*essers  a 
few  years  ago  went  with  a  cheap  and  quick  firm  and  worked  up  till  he 
could  make  more  money  from  tnem  at  very  much  lower  rates  than  he 
over  made  from  us.  Subsequently  he  returned  and  was  given  his  old 
place.  Practically  none  or  his  work  would  pass  inspection.  He 
claimed  he  was  being  unfairly  treated,  and  the  shop  committee  was 
called  and  condemned  all  of  his  work.  The  fellow  had  to  work  six 
months  practically  as  an  apprentice  to  get  back  to  his  old  careful  and 
skillful  methods  of  work.  lie  told  me  afterwards  that  next  time  he 
would  walk  the  streets  for  six  months  before  he  would  accept  a  posi- 
tion where  he  had  to  learn  habits  of  skimping  his  work  again.  Most 
of  our  men  could  do  more  than  they  do  and  do  it  well,  but  whenever 
you  push  a  workman  beyond  the  point  of  good  work  it  ruins  him. 

The  sanitary  pressors  are  paid  only  for  work  that  comes  good  out 
of  the  bisque  kiln,  and  even  though  it  has  gone  through  the  glost  kiln 
it  can  be  thrown  back  upon  them  if  there  is  shown  to  be  defective 
work.     For  this  reason  rushing  is  especially  unprofitable. 

The  agreement  of  1903  stipulates  that: 

Pressors'  carrier-out  to  be  paid  by  prassers,  without  having  the 
firm  deduct  the  amount  from  the  pressors'  envelope,  with  the  under- 
standing that  conditions  in  the  shops  at  this  date,  as  to  whether  they 
carry  out  to  the  kilns  or  greenroom,  remain  as  at  present 

No  ware  damaged  by  the  kiln  hands  or  broken  in  the  greenroom 
shall  be  charged  to  the  presser,  but  this  does  not  relieve  the  pressors 
from  the  responsibility  of  ware  broken  by  the  carriers-out  employed 
by  the  pressors. 

The  responsibility  of  ware  which  is  claimed  (on  the  part  of  the 
presser)  to  be  defective  from  the  fireman's  inexperience,  neglect,  or 
oversight  shall  bo  decided  by  the  standing  conunittee. 

A  carrier-out  is  employed  by  several  pressors  and  paid  by  them 
jointly. 

Since  July,  1903,  the  men  claim  there  has  not  been  work  more  than 
half  the  time,  and  that  some  factories  have  a  three-days'  "  stunt "  for 
a  week's  work;  that  is,  the  working  list  output  for  three  days  is  all 
a  man  is  allowed  to  do  in  a  week. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 
siATroHTSBnro  ahd  meat  paohho. 

Such  positive  data  as  were  obtainable  in  this  industry  relate  to 
the  beef  and  sheep  killing  departments  only,  llie  employers  charge 
a  general  decrease  in  output  in  all  departments. 

A  representative  of  one  establishment  said : 

The  positive  labor  limitations  prescribed  by  unions  (for  two  years 
past)  are  in  that  class  of  work  that  furnishes  a  unit  basis — ^notably  in 
cattle  and  sheep  butchers.  In  this  class  of  work  skilled  labor  ($2  per 
day  and  upward)  has  been  restricted,  ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent.  This  restriction  has  in  no  way  improved  the  standard  of 
quality  of  the  work  done;  hence  correspondingly  increases  the  cost 
of  production.  Of  all  labor  of  a  general  nature  not  subject  to  a 
direct  unit  basis  there  is,  as  a  general  rule,  an  indirect  and  indefinite 
restriction  in  the  way  of  a  general  indifference  on  the  part  of  labor 
and  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  time  as  much  as  possible. 

The  general  manager  of  another  establishment,  employing  6,200 
persons,  said: 

In  three  years — 1901,  1902,  and  1903 — ^the  increase  of  wages  has 
been  12^  per  cent;  increase  in  cost  of  production,  40  per  cent;  the 
difference  Deing  due  to  restriction.  There  are  450  main  and  auxiliary 
departments,  and  the  details  are  impossible  to  arrive  at;  but  restric- 
tion is  general  in  all  departments,  in  piecework  and  dajr  work.  The 
restriction  in  the  killing  departments  is  the  least  serious,  because 
there  is  not  full  time  worked  in  these  divisions.  Out  of  160  trade 
agreements,  only  2  provide  for  restrictions  on  output.  These  are 
the  cattle  butchers  and  the  sheep  butchers.  The  limits  there  agreed 
to  are  not  oppressive  in  the  Chicago  plants,  and  in  these  plants  we 
care  nothing  about  them ;  but  the  same  restrictions  are  made  to  apply 
without  reierence  to  the  weight  of  cattle  killed  or  local  facilities  for 
killing,  and  are  uniform  in  a  Texas  plant,  where  as  high  as  76  car- 
casses are  put  in  a  car,  and  in  Chicago,  where  24  beeves  are  a  carload. 
It  is  not  restriction  of  output  to  which  we  object,  but  the  abuse  of  the 
restriction  of  output.  Where  the  profit  or  earning  is  but  1.2  per  cent 
on  the  business  aone  it  does  not  take  much  restriction  of  output  to 
wipe  it  out. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  has  been  a  slowing  down  in  the  speed 
of  the  operatives.  This  is  agreed  to  by  the  union  representatives,  but 
several  who  were  interviewed  explained  it  as  being  the  result  of  an 
unconscious  "  slowing  up  "  in  prosperous  times  following  the  "  speed- 
ing up  "  that  occurs  during  periods  of  stress. 

The  restrictions  in  the  killing  departments  are  reported  by  the 
union  leaders  to  have  originated  in  the  same  way.  They  say  that 
during  the  industrial  depression  following  1898  the  killing  gangs 
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were  filled  up  with  "  horses  " — ^men  of  tremendous  physical  strength, 
endurance,  and  speed — ^who  unconsciously,  or  perhaps  consciously, 
through  fear  of  discharge  and  knowledge  that  otlier  jobs  were  hard 
to  get,  ran  up  the  output  per  hour  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  union 
officials  insist  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  actual 
threat  of  discharge  or  that  men  would  be  employed  only  on  account  of 
speed.  They  do  not  charge  that  the  employers  set  a  definite  task  and 
discharged  all  who  did  not  reach  the  stint.  They  only  say  that  the 
fear  of  discharge,  if  the  workman  did  not  do  as  much  as  any  other  man 
was  doing  or  reported  to  have  done,  was  all  that  was  necessary,  when 
to  be  discharged  meant  that  he  must  join  the  "  soup-house  brigade." 
They  frequently  point  to  the  fact  that  men  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported their  families  in  respectability  were  at  that  time  standing  in 
line  to  wait  their  turn  at  soup  stations  provided  by  charity.  The 
employers  had  only  to  accept  the  increased  output,  the  accelerated 
speed  of  the  men  who  had  work  and  wanted  to  keep  it  In  no  other 
industry,  they  claim,  did  the  lack  of  emi)loyment  force  those  who  got 
work  to  such  intense  exertion,  because  the  irregularity  of  employment 
and  short  jobs  were  more  characteristic  of  meat  packing  than  of 
other  industries.  The  compulsory  waiting  line  in  front  of  the  soup 
house  was  as  much  a  speed  inciter  as  the  "  compulsory  waiting  list " 
is  a  speed  reducer.  These  causes,  the  union  men  assert,  led  to  rushing 
in  the  Chicago  slaughterhouses,  and  the  output  there  induced  drove 
other  localities  to  keep  in  reach  of  the  Chicago  pace.  With  the 
return  of  more  prosperous  conditions,  under  which  ready  employment 
took  away  fear  of  the  consequences  of  discharge,  there  came  a  slowing 
down  of  speed,  which,  admittedly  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  sheep- 
killing  department,  was  carried  as  much  too  far  as  the  speeding  up 
had  been.  The  union  men  deny  that  this  was  a  union  restriction,  in 
the  sense  of  being  officially  approved  or  indorsed  by  local  unions  as 
such.  An  official  of  the  Chicago  Packing  Trades  Council,  in  an  in- 
terview for  this  report,  said: 

I  know  of  no  restrictions  in  the  general  work  of  the  packing  houses, 
outside  the  cattle  and  sheep  killing,  and  there  it  is  not  restric- 
tion, but  an  agreed  limit,  which  was  admitted  to  be  a  reasonable 
hour's  work  by  the  employers.  If  there  is  any  restriction  in  the 
piecework  departments,  it  is  not  a  union  restriction.  There  may  be 
some  individual  slowing  up,  because  jobs  are  more  easily  obtained 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  this  is  not  a  union  matter.  As  to  "  canners," 
I  never  heard  of  76  being  put  in  a  car,  and  doubt  if  that  ever  hap- 
pened more  than  once.  However,  where  "canners"  are  killed,  the 
number  is  not  held  down  to  the  15  limit,  but  a  larger  number  than 
that  are  killed  and  skinned.  Bv  "canners"  we  mean  Texas  cattle 
and  poor  animals  that  are  used  for  canned  beef.  Besides,  the  work 
to  be  done  in  killing  and  skinning  the  poor,  bonv  Texas  "  canner  "  is 
practically  as  great  as  that  of  a  large,  lat  beef  oi  twice  or  three  times 
its  weight. 
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The  statement  of  a  manager  in  one  of  the  foregoing  reports  of  an 
interview  would  indicate  a  27^  per  cent  increase  in  cost,  due  to  re- 
striction; but  basing  percentages  of  restriction  on  percentages  of 
cost  is  very  likely  to  be  fallacious.  The  volume  of  product  per  capita 
of  employees  could  not  be  secured  by  divisions  or  departments.  This 
would  have  corrected  possible  errors  in  the  cost  method  of  arriving 
at  restrictions.  There  are  a  great  number  of  elements  of  cost  besides 
speed  rate  of  workmen;  and  while  there  may  be  a  general  slowing 
up,  amounting  to  27^  per  cent  of  productive  activity,  the  data  were 
not  made  available  to  show  it  by  the  methods  adopted  in  this  investi- 
gation. What  has  happened,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  is  this : 
Elaborate  and  expensive  improvements,  reaching  into  millions  of 
dollars,  have  been  added  to  the  equipment,  adding  proportionately 
to  the  expectancy  of  increased  output  from  labor.  The  gravity  sys- 
tem has  been  installed — numerous  labor-saving  or  speed-accelerating 
devices  and  methods  of  work — yet  the  output  does  not  increase;  that 
is,  workers  produce  just  about  the  same  amount  they  did, before 
the  improvements  were  installed,  and  no  more  than  is  produced  in 
other  plants  that  have  not  these  facilities.  This  loss  of  investment 
(^t  least  temporarily),  with  accompanying  interest  charges,  is  thrown 
upon  the  output  received  and  increases  its  cost  by  that  amount,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  being  distributed  over  an  amount  of  output  that 
was  expected  to  be  produced,  but  which  has  not  as  yet  materialized. 

The  restriction  reached  a  point,  in  1902,  where  the  employing 
packers  felt  obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officials  of  the  union 
to  it.  In  the  conferences  of  September,  1903,  at  which  the  wage  scale 
was  fixed  for  the  following  year,  this  matter  was  taken  up  and  work- 
ing lists  were  agreed  to  which  fix  the  hourly  output  in  each  operation 
in  the  sheep  and  cattle  killing  departments.  The  agreement,  dated 
October  1,  1903,  to  run  for  one  year,  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Third.  That  in  the  absence  of  any  skilled  man  those  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  will  attempt  to  make  up  the  loss  in  the  amount  of 
work  caused  by  such  absentee. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  system  of  piecework  remain  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement  in  the  department  where  it  now  exists. 

Fifth.  It  IS  mutually  agreed  that  the  quality  of  workmanship 
shall  be  kept  uj)  to  the  highest  possible  standard. 

Sixth.  That  if  men  absent  themselves  unnecessarily,  such  absence 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal,  subject  to  reason- 
able exceptions. 

Seventh.  That  the  good  offices  of  the  organization  shall  be  used  to 
have  the  men  work  steadily,  as  in  former  years,  thereby  avoiding 
unnecessary  expenses  and  delays.  Furthermore,  that  any  skilled 
workman  shall  notify  his  foreman  whenever  possible  whenever  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  absent  himself  from  work. 
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The  agreement  is  between  seven  of  the  largest  packing  companies 
and  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  and  is  effective  in  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Kansas 
City,  Kans. ;  South  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  East  St.  Louis,  111. ;  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  In  the  cattle-killing 
department  the  union  stood  by  the  restrictions  of  the  men  as  shown 
by  the  output  of  1902,  and  the  companies  agreed  that  the  speed  rates 
of  that  year  should  continue.  In  the  sheep-killing  department  the 
restrictions  of  the  men  were  partly  overcome  by  the  speed-rate 
agreement  with  the  union,  and  in  some  cases  the  union  agreed  to  a 
higher  speed  rate  than  had  existed  under  a  nonrestrictive  policy. 
This  is  true  of  knee-skinners,  where  the  unrestricted  output  prior  to 
union  control  was  300  per  hour;  this  number  was  reduced  to  250 
und^  the  restrictions  of  1902,  and  in  the  agreed  restoration  in  1903  it 
was  placed  at  325.  The  increase  was  marked  in  the  case  of  scalpers, 
where  the  speed  rate  had  been  reduced  from  300  per  hour  to  175  per 
hour,  but  was  raised  by  the  union  agreement  to  350  per  hour.  In  the 
following  table  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903  are 
shown  for  the  principal  operations  connected  with  the  slaughtering 
of  sheep.  The  table  also  shows  the  output  or  speed  rate  under  a  non- 
restrictive  policy  (1901),  under  a  policy  of  restriction  (1902),  and 
according  to  the  agreement  for  1903.  The  occupations  given  do  not 
represent  all  the  operations  involved,  but  such  only  as  were  made  the 
subject  of  the  1903  agreement. 

BATE  OF  WAQBS  AND  SPEED  RATE  PER  HOUR  IN  1901,  1902,  AND  1906  IN  THE 
KILLINQ  OF  SHEEP,  BT  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


1901. 


Rate  of 

wages 

pep 

hour. 


Output 
per  hour 

(unre- 
stricted). 


1900. 


Rate  of 

wages 

per 

hour. 


Output 
per  hour 

stricted). 


1903. 


Rate  of 
wages 

hour. 


Cutout 
per  hour 
(by  agree- 
ment). 


Shacklers 

Holsters 

Stickers 

Scalpers 

Joint  breakers 

Leggers  

Breast  pullers 

Knee  skinners 

Jaw  skinners 

Toe  cutters-off 

Cod  puncher 

Heeling  rumps — 
Ripping  down 

Rumpers 

Bunjg-gut  pullers. . 

Back  pullers 

Chitting  off  heads . 
Splittintf  breasts.. 

(Jaul  pullers 

Setters 

Outters 

Rib  sawyers 

DroQsers... ........ 

Tonguers 

Dropping  off 

Checking 


f0.16 
.17 
.286 
.80 
.176 

.a» 

.276 

.176 

.176 

.20 

.20 

.226 

.20 


.20 
.22 
.20 
.26 
.25 
.80 
.20 
.40 
.27 
.20 


buO 

eoo 
aoo 

400 
150 
176 

aoo 

400-600 
860 
860 
876 

iOO-600 
flO-70 

800-350 
200 
150 
150 

800-100 
816 
160 
200 
800 
(»-70 

600-600 
600 
600 


fO.176 
.186 
.226 
.20 
.225 
.25 
.276 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.25 
.21 
.85 
.25 
.20 
.22 
.20 
.25 
.25 


.40 
.80 
.20 


860 
600 
600 
176 
800 
76 
100 
260 
260 
860 

200-3S5 

800 

250 

81-42 

150-200 
200 
100 
100 
80O 
816 
100 
200 
200 
81-42 

600-600 
000 
600 


$0,186 
.20 
.S5 
.21 
.24 
.275 
.80 
.21 
.21 
.20 


.20 

.26 

.225 

.27 

.26 

.86 

.22 

.42 

.82 

.21 


860 
600 

600 
860 
815 
116 
115 


860 


825 
46i 
176 
200 
120 
U6 
815 
815 
116 
200 
816 
461 
60(HX)0 
600 
000 
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Calculations  based  upon  these  speed  rates,  taking  the  mean  rate 
where  a  range  is  given,  show  that,  in  as  far  as  the  operations  given  in 
the  table  are  concerned,  the  time  required  to  kill  and  dress  one  sheep 
imder  the  nonrestrictive  policy  of  1901  was  427.4  seconds.  In  1902, 
when  the  greatest  restrictions  were  placed  on  speed,  the  time  used  to 
complete  the  same  operations  was  639.8  seconds,  or  49.7  per  cent  more 
than  in  1901.  In  1903,  when  the  restrictions  were  partlj  removed 
by  agreement,  the  time  was  reduced  to  529.1  seconds.  The  time  estab- 
lished for  these  operations  under  the  agreement  was,  therefore,  17.3 
per  cent  less  than  that  consumed  in  1902,  but  was  still  2S.8  per  cent 
greater  than  that  required  in  1901,  when  there  were  no  restrictions. 

The  following  table  presents  the  same  facts  in  the  same  way  for 
the  cattle-tdlling  gangs,  and  is,  like  the  other,  only  for  the  occupations 
in  which  speed  rate  was  made  part  of  the  agreement  of  1903 : 


RATB  OF  WAGES  AND  SPEED  BATE  PER  HOUB  IN  1900,  190B,  AND  1908  IN  THE 
KILLING  OP  BEEF  CATTLE,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 

1900. 

190B. 

19U8. 

Oocupatioii. 

Bate  of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Ontpnt 
per  hour 

(nnre- 
stricted). 

Bate  of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Ontpatper 
hour  (re- 
stricted). 

Bate<iC 

per 
hoar. 

Ontpnt 
per  hoar 
(By  agree- 
ment). 

Floorrnnan                             ... 

.40 
.85 

17-Sl 
85 

eo 

60 
85 
60 
60 
40 

100-m 

lU 

» 

80 

.475 
.485 
.876 

15 

40 
85 
40 
40 
85 

£* 

40 

? 

80 
66 

60 

10.60 
.60 
.45 
.40 
.875 
.885 
.80 
.85 
.285 

.8a 

.85 
.816 

:& 

.84 

15 

Sputters 

25 

Eiackers 

40 

Bampers 

40 

Fellcnttera.          

85 

Hide  droppers                   .  ...  .. 

40 

Clearing  ont 

40 

Leg  breakers 

85 

Foot  skinners 

ig* 

Headers 

.275 

.80 
.85 

Gutters 

S 

T^n  ffftwyAT^ 

^ 

Neck  splitters 

60 

Blppingopen        ..     ---    -,--    

80 

OflSilpiillflTfi 

65 

Knookeni 

60 

Computations  made  as  above  indicated  show  that  the  time  occupied 
in  killing  one  beef,  in  1900,  was  20  minutes  and  15  seconds,  and  in 
1902  and  1903  it  was  28  minutes  and  30  se<3onds.  The  time  differen(;e 
is  8  minutes  and  15  seconds,  or  40.7  per  cent  increase  under  restricted 
as  against  unrestricted  speed. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  all  occupations  is  given  for  1903,  and  while  the 
rates  were  not  secured  in  all  cases  for'  1900  and  1902,  enough  are  given 
for  those  years  to  show  that  the  trend  of  wages  was  practically  iden- 
tical, though  in  smaller  percentages,  with  the  sheep  department,  as 
shown  in  the  first  table. 

The  actual  time  worked  by  the  cattle-killing  gangs  from  1899  to 
June  1,  1903,  was  reported  by  one  of  the  principal  firms  to  be  44 
hours  per  week,  and  by  the  union,  figuring  on  all  the  companies,  as 
42J  hours  per  week,  although  there  is  presumably  a  10-hour  day, 
and  the  establishments,  as  a  whole,  are  in  operation  60  hours  a 
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week.  In  the  sheep  and  hog  killing  departments  the  time  worked 
is  stated  to  be  less  and  more  unevenly  distributed.  This  short  time 
and  occasional  work  was  asserted  by  the  men  to  be  one  cause  of 
restriction,  and  was  given  as  one  of  tiie  justifications  for  it,  while  it 
was  conceded  by  one  .manager,  as  is  stated  in  his  interview,  as  the 
reason  his  firm  did  not  seriously  object  to  restrictions  at  that  point 
in  the  industry. 

The  table  that  follows  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth,  just  as  received 
fnmi  one  of  the  packing  companies  in  the  yards,  and  explains  itself. 
The  apparent  divergences  from  the  former  tables,  which  are  the 
official  figures  agreed  upon  by  employers  and  unions,  can  not  be 
explained.  No  information  is  at  hand  to  show  how  carefully  the 
figures  here  tabulated  were  compiled,  and  no  opportunity  to  verify 
the  table  from  the  company's  books  was  offered. 

RESTRICTIONS  AND  LIMirATIONS  ON  LABOR. 


Deacriptioii  of  work. 

Average  per  hour 
per  employee. 

Description  of  work. 

Ayemge  per  hour 
per  employee. 

1800-1901. 

1901-190B. 

18BO-190L 

VKn-m». 

OATTLB  BUTGHBB8. 

49 
49 
46 
46 

18 
80 
180 

830 
166 
880 
880 
80 
880 
880 

89 
89 
89 
89 
16 

196 
8S6 

,^ 

8S6 

Hoisters 

880 
880 
880 
UO 
166 
166 
106 
880 
880 
880 
880 
880 
80 
380 
880 
166 
166 
880 

825 

Stickers 

825 

B^o'k  wWimeTii 

Joint  breakers 

886 

Outters 

LegRers  (last  hind  leg) 

LeggeM  {first  hind  leg)  .... 
Fore  loggers 

106 

Headers 

108 

108 

Side  skinners. 

Breast  pnllers 

108 

Jawskmners 

885 

Suckers  .     .  . 

Catting  off  toes 

326 

Cod  punchers ....  _. 

885 

BHBBP  BUTOHBBS. 

Heeling  rump 

885 

Ripping  down. ......  ...  . 

886 

CV'il  pullers 

Peiters 

46i 

Setters    

Rumpers 

m 

Gutters 

Bung  gut  pullers 

Ifl^ 

Rib  sawyers 

Back  pullers 

iS^ 

Dressers 

Cutting  off  heads 

alW 

Toughers        ._.       .... 

Splitting  breasts 

885 

8h«ckl4^T«..  ...    .      .     . 

a  And  scalp. 

Assuming  that  the  figures  in  the  table  are  correct,  a  possible  expla- 
nation of  some  of  the  discrepancies  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  firm  in 
question  generally  ♦paid  slightly  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  as  paid  by  other  first-class  firms,  and  the  latter  would  thus 
naturally  have  the  pick  of  the  men,  while  the  same,  fact  might  operate 
to  introduce  an  element  of  restrictions  having  retaliation  as  its  motive 
in  this  case. 

The  wage  scale  proposed  in  July,  1904,  had  an  elaborate  working 
list  for  the  hog-killing  department,  as  well  as  a  limit,  or  efficiency 
line  for  nearly  all  branches.  This  scale  was  not  accepted  by  the 
packers  and  a  strike  failed  to  enforce  it.  It  should  be  said  that  Mr. 
Donnelly,  the  national  president  of  the  union,  is  personally  and 
officially  opposed  to  restrictions,  and  believes  that  "  a  fool  pace  setter 
could  be  controlled  by  the  union  without  resorting  to  a  general  or 
uniform  working  list*" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTEODTJCTION. 

Information  relative  to  the  subject  of  i-estriction  of  output  is  per- 
haps more  difficult  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Wherever  the  workingmen  or  the  employers  have  open  and  pub- 
lic rules  specifically  limiting  the  amount  of  work  to  be  turned  out  in  a 
given  length  of  time  and  these  rules  can  l)e  secured,  the  problem  is 
an  easy  one.  Before  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  became  so 
pronounced  and  before  the  whole  subject  of  trade  unions  came  to 
occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  press  and  in  public  discussions, 
oj)en  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  w^orkingmen  were  very  much  more 
frequent  than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  virtually  impossible  among  a 
people  as  individualistic  and  secretive  as  the  British  to  arrive  at 
any  quantitative  measure  of  the  product  turned  out  in  a  given  time 
with  an  equipment  of  given  value  and  with  a  given  labor  force. 
Even  where  it  can  be  ascertained  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
in  the  amount  turned  out,  there  may  be  grave  question,  first,  as  to 
the  actual  amounts  in  either  case,  and  more  still  as  to  the  cause  of 
(he  change.  Wherever  there  is  a  change  in  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished,  the  change  is  so  gradual  and  due  to  such  a  variety  of 
complex  causes  as  to  make  a  quantitative  statement  absolutely  mis- 
leading and  inadequate.  Although  it  maj^  be  impossible  scientifically 
to  say  at  one  time  that  a  firm  turns  out  so  many  units  of  product  and 
at  another  time  a  different  number  of  units,  it  is  possible  by  indirect 
inquiry  and  careful  analysis  to  determine  that  the  pace  or  rate  of 
work  in  important  industries  is  faster  or  slower  than  it  used  to  be. 
Although  the  labor  unions,  almost  without  exception,  have  abolished 
any  formal  rules  restricting  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by 
their  meml>ers,  it  is  possible  to  find  that  certain  of  their  rules, 
and  more  often  their  practices,  which  are  not  made  the  subject 
of  rules,  actually  result  in  impeding,  sometimes  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  time.  One  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  closely  the  conditions  of  English  labor 
ivill  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the  decreased  output  is  due 
to  the  workingman  or  to  the  employer,  and  will  frequently  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  due  to  a  mutual  misunderstanding  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  remote  past,  and  for  which  the  individual  employers  and 
individual  workingmen  at  any  one  time  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
H.  Doc.  7M,  58-2 46  721 
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responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  thing  to  prove  that  less 
work  is  done  in  Great  Britain  with  a  given  outlay  of  capital  and  a 
given  labor  force  than  is  done  in  some  other  land,  or  even  to  prove 
that,  measured  by  product,  English  labor  has  become  much  less  effect- 
ive than  heretofore,  and  quite  another  thing  either  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  decreased  efficiency,  or  to  prove  that  such  decreased 
efficiency  is  against  the  public  welfare.  In  the  newer  and  more  eco- 
nomically progressive  nations  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  that  system 
of  organization  and  management  of  industry  is  most  desirable  which 
results  in  the  greatest  product,  even  though  that  product  is  turned 
out  at  the  expense  of  enormous  loss  in  human  life  or  even  under  the 
stress  of  competition  by  the  degradation  of  large  masses  of  the 
population. 

In  the  investigation  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  both 
employers  and  employees,  it  was  found  to  be  practically  impossible  to 
get  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  work  done  at  present  or  at  any  past 
time.  R  was  possible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  moral 
certainty  as  to  the  effects  of  certain  forms  of  organization  of  indus- 
try, certain  national  habits,  and  certain  traditions  and  practices  of  the 
workingmen,  and  more  especially  of  the  organized  workingmen,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  in  certain  lines  in  recent 
years  some  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  production  in  England  and 
that  in  some  lines  of  industry,  and  more  especially  in  those  most 
intimately  connected  with  international  competition,  the  efficiency  of 
production  is  somewhat  less  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  investigation  was  confined  largely  to  the  general  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  trades,  the  building  trades,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 
Minor  attention  was  given  to  the  cotton  textiles,  street  paving,  and  to 
coal  mining. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OEIOIN  OF  CA'  CAHHT. 

The  serious  discussion  of  the  restriction  of  output  as  a  policy  arose 
with  the  issue,  by  the  International  Federation  of  Ship,  Dock,  and 
River  Workers,  of  the  famous  ca'  canny  circulars  of  October,  1896. 
The  two  circulars  were  as  follows : 

CIRCULAR  No.  I. 

[This  l8  to  be  read  jto  the  members  of  the  branch.] 
"CA*   CANNY." 

October  2,  1896. 

What  Is  "ca*  canny?" 

It  is  a  simple  and  handy  phrase  which  is  used  to  describe  a  new  instrument 
or  policy  wl)ich  may  be  used  by  the  workers  in  place  of  a  strike. 

If  two  Scotsmen  are  walking  together,  and  one  walks  too  quickly  for  the 
other,  he  says  to  him :  **  C-a*  canny,  mon ;  ca'  canny,"  which  means  "  go  easy, 
man ;  go  easy." 

If  n  man  desires  to  purchase  a  hat,  the  i)rice  of  which  is  5  shillings,  be  must 
pay  5  shillings  for  it. 

If  he  will  only  pay  4  shillings  he  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  hat  of  an 
inferior  qualit3\ 

A  hat  is  a  **  marketable  commodity." 

If  a  man  desires  to  purchase  half  a  dozen  shirts  at  2  shillings  each  he  will 
have  to  pay  12  shillings.  If  he  will  only  pay  10  shillings  he  will  only  get  5 
shirts. 

A  shirt  is  a  **  marketable  commodity." 

If  a  housewife  wishes  to  purchase  3  pounds  of  sirloin  beef,  she  will  have  to 
pay  3  shillings.  If  she  will  only  i>ay  2  shillings  she  will  have  to  be  content 
either  with  an  inferior  quality  or  a  lesser  quantity. 

Beef  is  a  "  marketable  commodity." 

Employers  of  labor  declare  that  labor  and  skill  are  "  mere  marketable  com- 
modities," the  same  as  hats,  shirts,  or  beef.  "  Verj'  good."  say  we,  "  we  will 
take  you  at  your  own  terms."  If  labor  and  skill  are  **  marketable  commodities  " 
then  the  possessors  of  such  commodities  are  Justified  in  selling  their  labor  and 
skill  in  like  manner  as  the  hatter  sells  a  hat  or  a  butcher  sells  his  beef. 

They  give  value  for  value.  Pay  a  low  price  and  you  get  an  inferior  article 
or  a  lesser  quantity. 

Pay  workmen  the  good  wages  and  they  will  give  you  their  best  labor  and  their 
best  skill. 

Pay  workmen  an  Insufficient  wage  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  expect  the 
best  quality  and  quantity  of  work  than  you  have  to  expect  to  get  5  shillings 
for  2  shillings  and  C  pence.  If  the  employers  persist  in  their  refusal  to  meet 
the  workmen's  representatives  in  order  to  discuss  the  demands  sent  in,  the 
workmen  can  retort  by  marking  the  ballot  paper  in  favor  of  adopting  "ca' 
canny,"  or  the  **  go-easy  "  policy,  until  such  time  as  the  employers  decide  to 
meet  and  confer  with  the  men's  representatives.  (Issued  by  the  order  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  International  Federation  of  Ship,  Dock,  and  River  Work- 
ers.   Bridge  House,  181  Queen  Victoria  street,  London,  B.  C.) 
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CIRCULAR  No.  II. 

LTbis  ahonid  be  read  to  the  members  of  the  branch.] 
the  intebnational  federation  of  ship,  dock,  and  river  workers. 

October  2.  1896. 

Fellow-workers  :  Herewith  you  will  receive  the  ballot  paper,  on  which  are 
three  plain  questions.  You  are  asked  now  by  the  central  council  of  the  inter- 
national federation  to  rect)rd  j'our  vote  in  favor  of  one  of  the  proposals  con- 
taine<l  on  the  ballot  pai>er. 

You  will  remember  that  each  of  the  federated  unions  prepared  their  statement 
of  claims,  which  wei-e  afterwards  considered  and  approved  of  by  the  council 
of  the  federation,  and  were  sent  to  the  employers  on  Friday,  11th  Septeml>er. 
Sailors  and  firemen  will  be  familiar  with  the  demands  made  on  their  behalf. 
As  regards  the  dock  and  wharf  general  laborers  of  London,  the  demand  Is  to 
establish  a  iiort  rate  of  8d.  per  hour  ordinai'y  time  and  Is.  per  hour  overtime, 
with  special  rates  for  special  work  and  the  taking  on  of  men  at  recognized 
places  of  call,  etc.  The  working  rates  for  Liverpool,  Bristol  Channel,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  the  Tyne,  and  other  ports  were  also  forwarded  to  the  employers  con- 
cerned. Seventeen  days  we  have  wajted  for  replies  from  the  employers,  during 
which  perio<l  we  have  received  replies  from  only  about  10  per  cent.  From  the 
shi]:)owners  connected  wMth  tlie  shipping  federation,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
we  have  received  nothing,  nor  yet  from  the  dock  companies  in  London. 

The  council  of  the  federation,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  given  at  the 
formation  of  the  federation,  now  ask  the  men  themselves  to  decide,  by  ballot  vote, 
what  stei)s  shall  be  taken,  and  it  must  l)e  distinctly  understood  that  in  the  event 
of  a  strike  this  year  no  strike  pay  will  be  given.  And,  further,  the  allegiance 
of  the  men  to  the  central  council  of  the  international  federation  la  expected  and 
relied  ui)on  to  the  extent  that  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  and  negotiations  follow- 
ing the  men  in  the  various  feilerated  unions  will  loyally  act  uiwn  the  advice 
and  Instructions  of  the  council  of  tlie  federation. 

Each  of  the  proposals  In  the  form  of  three  questions  submitted  are  different, 
and  a  man  voting  In  favor  of  any  one  must  not  vote  for  either  of  the  other  tm'o. 

Shortly  imt.  No.  1  stands  for  an  immeillate  strike;  No.  2  for  more  time  to 
organize ;  No.  3  means  don't  sweat  yourselves  at  work  until  the  employers  are 
willing  to  meet  your  representatives. 

This  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  cartoonists,  much  to  the 
delight,  apparently,  of  the  authors  of  the  circulars,  for  in  the  Sea- 
men's Chronicle,  the  official  organ  of  the  union  in  question,  appeared 
on  October  10,  1896,  a  cartoon  repi'esenting  the  working  of  ca'  canny. 

From  that  date  this  particular  union  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  as  a  regular  method  on  the  part  of  iiniop  labor  in  every  case  in 
which  the  wages  in  the  opinion  of  the  workers  were  unfairly  low. 
The  open  advocacy  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  a  union,  at  that  time 
very  strong,  and  said  by  its  president,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  to  include  over 
85  per  cent  of  the  organized  workers  in  these  trades,  immediately 
aroused  and  alarmed  the  public.  Mr.  Mann,  at  Princeas  wharf,  Bris- 
tol, October  7,  1896,  said :  "  The  ca'  canny  system  was,  practically, 
if  a  man  could  get  only  4  shillings  for  5  shillings  worth  of  work  he 
did  in  a  day,  that  he  should  do  the  work  only  of  the  4  shillings  lie 
received,  as  he  was  a  fool  to  do  otherwise."' 
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Mr.  Richard  Magee,  M.  P.,  who  is  declared  by  the  Seaman's  Chron- 
icle to  be  the  original  inventor  of  ca'  canny,  and  whose  exposition  of 
the  policy  was  declared  by  that  paper  to  be  inimitable,  insomuch  as 
^'  nobody  can  hold  a  candle  to  Magee  in  explaining  how  to  use  ca' 
canny,"  said  in  a  public  address  at  Hull,  September  21,  1896,  that 
the  doctrine  of  ca'  canny  was  better  than  that  of  strikes;  that  labor 
was  a  commodity,  and  the  worker's  labor  should  be  given  according 
to  the  wage  received,  and  that  he  was  in  Hull  to  preach  that  policy. 

The  secretary  of  this  great  international  union,  Mr.  J.  Havelock 
Wilson,  M.  P.,  in  speaking  at  Dublin,  October  12,  1896,  said  that  if 
the  dock  laborers  ca'  cannied  it  would  take  three  men  to  do  the  work 
of  two.  If  the  sailors  did  it,  it  would  take  six  to  do  the  work  of  four, 
and  if  the  firemeh  did  it,  it  would  take  five  men  to  do  the  work  of 
three.  If  that  was  done,  a  hundred  thousand  extra  men  would  have 
to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Leslie  M.  Johnson,  general  seci'etary  of  the  National  Sailors 
and  Firemen's  Union,  founder  and  editor  of  the  Seaman's  Chronicle, 
writing  from  Grangemouth  under  date  of  October  8,  1896,  said :  "  We 
had  a  tiptop  meeting  here.  I  preached  ca'  canny  from  7.30  until  9, 
and  the  men  unanimously  decided  in  its  favor."  Mr.  Johnson  wrote 
from  Belfast  under  date  of  October  11 :  "I  followed  Mr.  Wilson  and 
explained  how  ca'  canny  should  be  practiced.  I  found  them  apt 
pupils,  and  they  eagerly  cheered  the  application  of  the  plan  of 
campaign."  In  reporting  the  speaking  tour  and  his  stop  at  Sunder- 
land, he  says:  "I  made  another  statesmanlike  speech  for  over  an 
hour,  and  got  a  lot  of  my  superfluous  energy  worked  off.  Ca'  canny 
was  the  burden  of  my  oratorification  (see  Johnson's  Dictionary).  It 
took  on  Al  at  Sunderland.  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  our  enterprising,  famous 
branch  secretary  moved  the  resolution  in  favor  of  ca'  canny  in  a  con- 
cise and  practical  speech.  George  Cowie,  the  indefatigable  secretary, 
seconded,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  him  open  out.  The  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously  and  with  cheers,  and  the  lights  went  out.'' 
In  the  same  report  Mr.  Johnson,  writing  from  Newcastle,  says :  "  Ca' 
canny  is  all  right  at  Newcastle.  The  boys  here  are  particularly  old- 
fashioned,  and  they  will  work  it  to  a  treat."  He  reports  from  Dun- 
dee ;  "  We  had  a  grand  meeting  here  last  night ;  unanimous  feeling 
in  favor  of  ca'  canny." 

Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  who  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  great  London 
dock  strike  of  1889,  writing  in  the  Seaman's  Chronicle,  October  31, 
1896,  said :  "  Without  venturing  a  word  one  way  or  another  as  to  the 
policy  of  including  ca'  canny  in  the  questions  to  be  balloted  on  "  (in 
reply  to  a  criticism  that  it  was  a  policy  of  skulking) ,  "  good  luck  to 
the  skulker,  *  *  *  It  is  to  skulk  from  drudgery,  to  skulk  from 
sweating,  to  skulk  from  being  pitted  against  each  other." 
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The  union  adopted  a  button,  which  soon  came  to  be  designated  by 
/  Flair  Play,  the  organ  of  the  shipping  federation,  as  the  skulkers'  but- 
ton. In  reply  to  Fair  Play's  circular  on  this  button  the  Seaman's 
Chronicle  of  October  17  writes :  "  We  knew  Fair  Play  would  not  like 
the  button,  but  it  has  not  grasped  its  significance.  It  is  not  intended 
.  to  be  the  sign  of  a  man  who  will  only  give  a  half  a  day's  work  for  a 
full  day's  pay,  but  it  is  the  badge  of  a  man  who  refuses  to  give  a  whole 
day's  work  for  a  quarter  day's  pay.  See  the  difference?  It  will 
work  the  oracles,  depend  upon  it."  Further  on  in  the  same  article 
occurs  this  statement:  "  There  is  plenty  of  justification  for  a  strike, 
but  the  men's  leaders  are  wisely  advised  in  resorting,  first,  to  the 
policy  of  perpetual  harassing  and  annoyances.  Ca'  canny  is  the  sign 
of  ^nonunion  malingering  and  dishonesty,'  is  it?  "Well,  then,  you'll 
get  plenty  of  it  in  the  near  future.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gauge,  the  men  are  voting  for  the  change — the  majority  for  ca'  canny, 
r  and  the  only  difficulty  the  leaders  have  is  in  preventing  its  applica- 
tion before  the  result  of  the  ballot  is  declared."  The  organ  of  this 
great  union  then  declares  that,  if  any  workman  is  dismissed  for  ca' 
cannying,  every  member  of  the  union  will  go  out.  After  asserting 
that  the  pay  of  their  members  is  unreasonably  low  and  the  profits  of 
shipowners  high,  the  Chronicle  says :  ''  The  men  working  for  such 
employers  ask  for  their  share,  and  if  the  employers  won't  give  it,  ca" 
canny  will  supervene.  No  rise,  less  work;  that's  the  doctrine." 
Further  on  it  says:  "  Ca'  canny  will  be  most  assuredly  resorted  to. 
Let  them  [the  shipowners]  continue  to  follow  the  same  course  and  the 
men  will  be  instructed  to  use  ca'  canny  against  them  with  infinite 
ingenuity  and  ruthlassness." 

Mr.  Magee  writes  in  the  Chronicle :  "  In  answer  to  the  charge  that 
this  union  has  adopted  ca'  canny  at  the  instigation  of  the  agitators, 
we  say,  first,  that  the  button  is  merely  a  sign  of  membership  in  the 
union,  and,  secondly,  the  union  men  themselves  will  declare  by  ballot 
vote  whether  the  ca'  canny  policy  is  to  be  adopted,  so  that  all  the  agi- 
tators are  doing  in  reference  to  the  ca'  canny  policy  is  to  give  at  each 
of  the  meetings  addressed  by  them  an  explanation  of  what  ca'  canny 
means.  ♦  *  ♦  The  best  way  to  stop  the  introduction  of  ca'  canny 
is  for  the  employers  to  pay  the  wages  demanded  by  the  national  fed- 
eration." 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  Seaman's  Chronicle  for  October  17,  1896, 
asserts  that  the  men  will  not  continue  to  work  for  27  shillings  a  week 
and  that  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  join  the  union,  and  adds,  '^  this 
they  are  doing  rapidly,  and  if  the  employers  do  not  speedily  increase 
their  wages  to  80  shillings  per  week  they  will  reduce  ca'  canny  to  a 
positive  fine  art.  Shipowner  papers  talk  about  the  owners  stopping 
the  ca'  canny  men.  These  writers  should  have  listened  to  the  remarks 
from  the  men  which  we  heard  at  noon  to-day.     They  would  not  have 
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been  quite  so  cocksure.  There  is  no  divergence  of  opinion.  As  a 
body  of  men  we  are  absolutely  unanimous  in  supporting  ca'  canny." 

Mr.  Magee  wrote  for  the  Seaman's  Chronicle  of  October  31,  1896, 
as  follows :  "  Machinery  is  being  brought  in  to  take  dockers',  steve- 
dores', and  coalies'  work  almost  every  week,  and  each  machine  brought 
in  means  the  displacement  of  a  large  number  of  workmen.  *  *  * 
Now  the  question  is  how  are  we  to  get  work  for  the  men  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  through  this  introduction  of  machinery?  The 
answer  is  simply  ca'  canny ;  that  is  the  plan,  boys.  Let  every  man 
understand  that  when  he  is  doing  or  helping  to  do  two  or  three  men's 
work  he  is  responsible  for  the  starving  of  two  or  three  of  his  mates 
and  the  wives  and  families.  *  *  *  Ca'  canny,  boys;  you  will 
live  longer,  get  higher  wages,  more  respect  from  the  employers,  and 
help  to  put  your  mates  in  work,  which  means  more  comforts  for  the 
children,  better  lives  for  the  women,  and  less  opportunity  for  the 
employers  to  rob  you  of  the  result  of  your  labor." 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  life  of  the  union  that  originated 
this  policy  lasted  only  about  four  years  and  that  during  that  brief 
period,  although  it  stirred  and  verj'  greatly  alarmed  the  whole  Eng- 
lish industrial  world,  the  career  of  the  union  was  decidedly  check- 
ered. It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson,  the 
secretary  of  the  union,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  it.  Although  he 
succeeded  because  of  his  connection  with  this  union  in  getting  into 
Parliament,  few  other  men  who  have  had  any  recognized  influence 
in  the  English  labor  world  have  had  so  checkered  a  career  and  have 
l)een  pursued  so  vigorously  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the  public  prints. 
He  is  still,  however,  general  president  of  the  National  Sailors  and 
Firemen's  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  wields  consider- 
able influence.  He  denies  that  he  advocates  ca'  canny  as  a  "  general 
policy,"  but  still  defends  it  where  wages  are  so  low  as  to  be  unfair, 
and  this  seems,  practically  speaking,  the  most  effective  weapon  to 
use  against  the  employers.  A  good  idea  of  his  attitude  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  obtained  from  the  testimony  given  May  8,  1902,  before 
the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine.  Mr.  Wilson  appeared  voluntarily  before  the  committee 
and  gave  evidence  to  the  following  effect:  Of  the  840,000  British 
seamen,  his  union,  organized  in  1887,  has  25,000  members.  In  1890 
the  membership  was  not  less  than  60,000.  Each  member  pays  in 
dues  £1  6d.  ($4.99)  yearly.  Firemen  from  Glasgow  get  £4  ($19.47) 
monthly,  but  sailors  on  Mediterranean  ships  get  but  from  £3  10s. 
(17.03)  to  £3  15s.  ($18.25). 

The  following  regarding  ca'  canny  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
evidence  hetore  the  commission : 

Ca'  canny  is  what  they  call  "  take  it  easy." 

It  means  that  when  seamen  have  endeavored  to  get  better  condi- 
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tions  on  board  a  ship,  better  wages,  better  food  (and  the  shipowners 
can  well  afford  to  give  them  both,  and  have  absolutely  declined  to 
do  so  because  there  was  an  oversupply  of  men  in  the  market)  then 
we  recommended  the  men  to  do  what  every  other  business  does — ^give 
value  for  value.  A  shipowner  can  build  a  ship  at  a  cost  of  £30,000 
or  £100,000,  and  he  certainly  does  not  put  the  same  value  into  the 
£30,000  ship  that  he  puts  into  the  £100,000,  so  there  is  the  doctrine  of 
value  for  value.  If  the  shipowner,  who  can  afford  to  pay  wages 
takes  advantage  of  the  men  who  are  not  sufficiently  organized  to  get 
what  I  call  reasonable  pay,  then  the  men  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  are  perfectly  justified  in  saying  to  that  shipowner, 
'*  Then,  if  you  will  have  cheap  labor,  you  will  get  labor  of  a  poor 
quality,"  and  that  is  ca'  canny. 

The  man  is  quite  entitled  to  value  his  labor  at  his  own  price  in  the 
same  way  as  a  shipowner  would  value  his  ship  in  bargaining  for  a 
freight. 

It  a  shipowner  takes  advantage  of  the  poverty  of  the  men  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  an  oversupply  of  labor  in  the  market,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  the  owners  can  afford  to  pay  or  not,  but 
they  simply  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  The  men  are  perfectly 
justified  in  informing  the  owners  that  if  they  will  insist  on  paying 
them  a  low  rate  of  wages  they  must  expect  a  low  standard  of  work, 
and  there  is  nothing  dishonest  in  that. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  law  which  says  what  quantity  of  work  a  man 
shall  give  for  the  money  he  receives,  and  I  say  that  a  shipowner  who 
has  the  audacity  to  ask  men  to  sign  for  £3  5s.,  knowing  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  more,  I  say  that  man  has  no  right  whatever  to  expect  to 
get  good  work.  If  he  gets  inferior  work,  certainly  he  has  himself  to 
blame  and  no  one  else. 

Mi\  Wilson  repudiates  the  idea  of  dishonesty,  for  he  saj^s  they  have 
preached  this  doctrine  openly,  and  shipowners  know  it  and  have 
asked  for  a  wage  conference.     He  said  further : 

If  they  will  not  come  to  our  terms,  then  we  say  that  the  men  are 
perfectly  justified  in  making  it  known  to  the  shipowners  that  if  they 
pay  low  wages  they  must  expect  low  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Wilson: 

Can  3'^ou  imagine  a  doctrine  more  calculated  to  sap  and  destroy  the 
vitality  of  this  nation  than  such  a  doctrine  as  that? 

Mr.  Wilson  answered : 

Seeing  that  the  shipowners  and  everybody  else  are  carrying  out 
this  principle  every  day,  I  can  not  really  take  so  strong  a  view  of  it 
as  that. 

The  labor  that  a  sailor  or  a  fireman  has  is  his  capital  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  sell  that  labor  to  the  best  of  his  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  heard  of  this  doctrine,  but  I  never  expected 
to  find  it  put  forward  as  seriously  as  you  have  put  it  forward  to-day. 

A.  I  stand  by  it.  I  am  always  honest  in  my  opinions.  I  do  not 
say  one  thing  to  one  class  of  men  and  another  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  rather  take  it  from  what  was  written  in  the 
Times  that  there  is  a  set  policy  among  British  workmen  to  loaf. 
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A.  I  absolutely  deny  that.  I  say  that  the  British  workmen,  whether 
a  sailor  or  anybody  else,  has  never  preached  this  doctrine.  Certainly 
I  never  did. 

Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  context  shows,  makes  a  sharp  distinction 
between  ea'  canny  as  a  general  policy  and  as  a  last  resort  in  extremely 
bad  cases.  He  asserts  that  the  workmen  will  resort  to  it  "  whenever 
it  becomes  necessary." 

When  the  name  of  ca'  canny  became  a  byword  and  public  hostilit}' 
to  the  policy  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  as  to  frighten  the  labor  unions 
the  leaders  of  the  unions  realized  that  the  open  advocacy  of  ca'  canny 
as  a  policy  would  not  work;  and,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  the  workers  if  the  policy  were  secretly  adopted.  The 
consequence  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  John- 
son (of  the  Dock  Laborers'  Union),  it  was  not  possible  to  find  any 
union  officials  who  were  avowed  advocates  of  the  restriction  of  out- 
put. After  the  savage  attack  made  on  trade  unionism  in  the  series 
of  articles  published  in  the  Times  in  1901,  under  the  title  "  The  Crisis 
in  British  Industry,"  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
through  its  officers,  made  a  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  Times,  and  not 
only  repudiated  the  policy  of  restriction  but  denied  that  those  who 
had  advocated  it  were  trade-unionists,  or  that  they  represented  the 
general  sentiment  of  trade-unionists  or  their  officers.  Following  is 
the  text  of  this  reply : 

REPLY  TO  THE  TIMES*  ATTACK  ON  TRADE  UNIONISM  BY  THE  MAN- 
AGEMENT COMMITTEE  OF  THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE 
UNIONS.     LONDON,  1901. 

The  opponents  of  trades  unionism  have  of  late  had  fairly  good 
innings.  The  judges  have  administered  and  even  made  law  to  its 
detriment;  attempts  have  been  made  to  undermine  it  by  bogus  and 
subsidized  "  free  labor  "  associations ;  and  now  a  certain  section  of 
the  press,  led  by  the  Times  newspaper,  is  endeavoring  to  poison  the 
pubUc  mind  against  it. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Times 
under  the  title  of  ''  The  Crisis  in  British  Industry,"  in  which  certain 
charges  are  laid  to  the  door  of  trade  unions,  and  particularly  as 
against  those  which  come  under  the  category  of  new  unionism.  The 
articles  are  anonymous  and  are  supplemented  by  several  editorials 
fully  indorsing  the  charges,  that  of  December  3  going  so  far  as  to 
assume  that,  as  no  general  reply  had  been  received  from  trade  union 
officials,  therefore  the  case  against  them  goes  by  default.  Printing 
House  square  apparently  accepts  the  case  as  proven  simply  because 
the  desire  is  in  that  direction. 

The  charges  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

That  the  unions  favor  a  policy  of  "  skulk,"  being  averse  to  the 
greatest  productivity,  and  even  resent  it  as  tending  to  diminish 
employment. 
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That  they  resist  labor-saving  contrivances  or  machinery  and  are 
in  constant  conspiracy  to  keep  down  the  sjpeed  and  enei^  of  the 
labor  of  their  members,  and  that  they  insist  upon  the  same  wage 
being  paid  to  men  of  varying  capacity  and  merit. 

An  this  is  put  with  tiresome  reiteration  and  amplification,  and 
obtains  support  from  several  "  free  labor  "  advocates,  whose  lugubri- 
ous contributions  are  characterized  by  a  plentitude  of  invectiTes 
equaled  onljr  by  a  sparcity  of  logic  and  common  sense. 

The  case  is  based  mainly  upon  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Seamen's  Chronicle,  of  October  24,  1896,  which  described  a  new 
instrument  or  policy  which  the  writer  thought  could  be  used  by  the 
workers  in  place  ot  a  strike  and  which  he  called  the  "ca'  canny" 
or  "  ^-easy  "  policy.  Not  a  scrap  of  evidence  is  given  as  to  the 
identity  of  any  responsible  trade  union  officials,  new  or  old,  who 
advocate  this  policy,  or  when  it  was  advocated,  or  where.  So  far 
as  the  Seamen's  Chronicle  is  concerned,  we  gather  from  a  Daily  News 
corresf)ondent  that  the  writer  was  not  a  trades-unionist  at  all,  and 
if  speaking  for  the  Seamen's  Union  (which  is  doubtful)  was  certainly 
not  speaking  for  or  expressing  the  opinions  of  any  representative 
trades-unionist  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  that  the  journal  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  those  ephemeral  productions  of  trade  union  camp 
followers  who  hang  upon  the  fringe  of  trade  unionism  as  upon  all 
other  movements.  It  is  true  that  a  rule  was  quoted  which  rorbade 
workmen  to  do  "  double  work  to  gain  the  smile  of  a  foreman,"  and 
this  appeared  to  be  very  convincing  when  given  as  in  present  opera- 
tion. But  unfortunately  for  the  Times  the  rule  in  question  has  been 
shown  by  the  Daily  News  correspondent  to  have  been  dug  up  from 
the  annals  of  a  small  Yorkshire  society,  which  had  been  defunct  for 
35  years. 

There  being  no  evidence  to  implicate  trade  union  officials  in  regard 
to  the  ca'  canny  policy,  the  Times  writer  is  driven  to  have  resort 
to  his  imagination  in  order  to  make  a  presentable  case  to  his  readers. 
The  policy  is  said  to  be  conveyed  to  the  members  by  some  occult 
power  known  only  to  the  Times.  There  is  said  to  be  an  "  unwritten 
law  "  in  operation,  and  the  average  trade  union  official  being  too 
cute  a  person  to  have  the  policy  stated  in  black  and  white  in  union 
rules  nevertheless  winks  at  it,  and  in  giving  it  encouragement  tacitly 
encourages  subordinates  to  do  so  directly. 

.  The  defense  might  have  been  left  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  dated  December  6,  say:  "After  investi- 
gation, these  statements  (i.e., the  Times'  charges)  are  quite  incorrect 
and  the  reverse  of  the  truth;"  and  the  Daily  News  correspondent 
who  has  exposed  the  very  slight  grounds  upon  which  the  attack  was 
based,  and  nas,  moreover,  given  publicity  to  the  views  of  a  number 
of  trade  union  officials  who  disavow  any  connection  or  sympathy  with 
"  ca  cannism."  But  there  appears  to  be  a  number  of  people  who 
have  not  thereby  been  reached,  and  it  may  therefore  serve  a  useful 
purpose  if,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
we  here  issue  a  few  general  observations  on  the  questions  raised. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  Times  corre- 
spondent, inasmuch  as  his  excursion  into  the  region  of  "  unwritten 
laws  "  and  hidden  mysteries  takes  him  out  of  our  ken.  A  brief  state- 
ment, however,  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  trade  unions,  and  their 
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achievements  on  behalf  of  labor  and  in  the  interests  of  the  commumty 
generally,  may  help  to  clear  away  certain  misconceptions  wMd^ 
have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  Times'  articles. 

First  we  have  to  emphatically  deny  that  the  practices  alleged  by 
the  Times'  writer  form  any  part  of  trade  unionism. 

Trade  unionism  seeks  to  promote  the  interests  of  labor  by  substitu- 
ting collective  for  individual  bargaining  in  the  disposal  of  the  labor 
of  its  members.  It  seeks  to  fix  certain  standard  minimum  conditions 
in  regard  to  wages  and  hours,  but  it  does  not  seek  to  beat  all  down  to 
that  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  puts  no  embargo  upon  its  members 
who  may  be  inclined  to  get  beyond  the  minimum  conditions  by 
special  skill,  aptitude,  or  diligence.  In  all  trade  unions  there  are  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  manual  workers,  and  are  filling 
responsible  positions  in  life  as  architects,  consulting  engineers,  manu- 
facturers, and  publicists. 

The  main  object  of  the  unions,  however,  is  to  obtain  and  maintain 
minimum  conditions  of  employment.  The  Times  writer  says  this  is 
impossible,  in  reply  to  which  we  submit  that  not  only  are  minimum 
conditions  not  impossible,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  minimum  wages 
have  been  established  in  many  trades  where  unionism  is  strong. 
Trade  unionism  thus  seeks  to  remove  hibor  from  the  category  of 
mere  material  commodities,  the  price  of  which  is  determined  by 
their  relative  scarcity  or  abundance,  and  to  invest  labor  with  the 
power  to  bargain  on  the  plane  of  reason  and  justice.  In  thus. giving 
effect  to  a  common  rule  in  life  for  the  average  manual  worked,  it  has 
rendered  immense  service  to  the  coinmunity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  pre- 
vented whole  masses  of  workers  being  pressed  down  below  the  level 
of  industrial  efficiency. 

True,  the  unions  opp)ose  sweating  of  labor  by  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers, and  resent  their  members  being  goaded  into  abnormal  exertion 
beyond  their  strength  and  inconsistent  with  health  and  permanent 
eraciency.  This  they  will  continue  to  do,  and  they  claim  to  be 
thereby  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  It  may  be 
that  sweated  conditions  would  for  a  time  yield  more  employment, 
but  a  consideration  of  the  relative  conditions  in  organized,  as  com- 

Sared  with  unorganized,  trades  in  this  country  leaves  no  room  for 
oubt  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  illusory  freedom  for  which  the 
Times  writer  yearns. 

A  great  classic  example  of  "  free  labor  "  in  this  country  is  that 
of  the  agricultural  laborer. 

The  "  free  "  unorganized  agriculturist  has  been  for  generations 
ground  between  the  upper  millstone  of  landlordism  and  the  nether 
millstone  of  obsolete  methods  of  production  directly  contributed  to 
by  his  dependence  and  consequent  cheapness  of  his  labor.  He  has 
been  reduced  thereby  to  a  condition  of  physical  and  mental  starva- 
tion, yet  agriculture  languishes  and  no  one  gains  as  a  result  of  the 
laborer's  degradation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  trades  as  engi- 
neering, shipbuilding,  mining,  etc.,  labor  has  by  organization  won 
for  itself  better  conditions  m  regard  to  wages  and  hours,  which 
betterment  has  led  to  the  stimulation  of  invention  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  with  immense  advantage  to  all  engaged  as  well  as 
to  the  community.  The  statement,  therefore,  that  the  unions  have 
prevented  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  or  appliances 
is  not  only  not  true,  but  absolutely  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
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We  can  not  but  express  regret  that  a  newspaper  of  the  standing  of 
the  Times  should  lend  itself  to  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  course 
of  conduct  calculated  to  mislead  public  opinion.  Within  compara- 
tively recent  years  similar  attacks  have  been  made  upon  men  and 
movements  with,  on  occasions,  rather  awkward  results  to  the  Times, 
and  we  hope  that  in  view  of  such  record,  and  having  regard  to  ordi- 
nary fair  play,  no  sensible  person  will  connect  trade  unions  or  their 
officials  with  the  practices  alleged  against  them.  Had  trade  union 
officials  instructed  their  members,  as  stated,  such  would  have  been 
public  property  within  24  hoilrs.  ^Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  some 
unions  have  90,000  members,  and  over  600  branches,  spread  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  only  method 
whereby  instructions  as  to  policy  can  be  conveyed  from  the  officials 
to  the  members  is  through  channels  easily  accessible  to  the  Times. 
Yet  none  of  the  character  alleged  have  been  produced. 

In  conclusion  let  us  quote  the  rules  of  the  Federation,  with  which 
is  affiliated  77  unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  420,000. 

"  Objects. — ^To  promote  indu^-trial  peace,  and  by  all  amicable 
means,  such  as  conciliation,  mediation,  references,  or,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  boards,  to  prevent  strikes  or  lockouts  between 
employers  or  workmen  or  disputes  between  trades  or  or^nizations. 
Where  differences  do  occur,  to  assist  in  their  settlement  by  just  and 
equitable  methods." 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Times  will  see  in  this  a  deeper  wili- 
ness  on  the  part  of  trade  unions,  and  will  surmise  that  while  this  is  the 
written  rule  the  real  purpose  of  our  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  unwritten  law."  But  with  the  Times  newspaper  we  are  not  con- 
cerned.    From  the  public  we  welcome  a  fair  criticism  and  a  just 


verdict. 


Mr.  Pete  Curran  (chairman)  Gasworkers'  and  General 
Laborers'  Union. 

Councillor  Allen  Gee  (vice-chairman),  Yorkshire  Tex- 
tile Workers. 

Mr.  J.  Maddison   (treasurer),  Friendly  Society  of  Iron- 
founders. 

Mr.    Alexander    Wilkie     (trustee),    A&sociated    Ship- 
wrights. 

Councillor     J.     Holmes     (trustee),     Hosiery     Workers' 
Federation. 

Mr.  G.   N.   Barnes    (trustee),  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers. 

Councillor  M.  Abrandale,  J.  P.,  Machine  Workers. 

Mr.  T.  AsHTON,  J.  P.,  Cotton  Spinners. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Bell,  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  I^abor. 

Mr.  J.  Crinion,  Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Davis.  Amalgamated  Brass  Workers. 

Mr.  T.  Mallalieu,  Felt  Hatters'  Union. 

Mr.  J.  O'Grady,  Alliance  Cabinetmakers  and  Furniture 
Trades. 

Mr.  Ben  TiLLnrrr,  Dockers'  Union. 

Mr.  John  Ward,  Navvies,  Builders'  Laborers'  and  General 
Laborers'  Union. 

Isaac  Mitchell, 
General  Secretary. 
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So  far  as  ascertained  only  one  important  general  trade  union  offi- 
cial expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  ca'  canny  policy  publicly  at  its 
very  origin.  That  was  Mr.  James  Mawdsley,  the  secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  atti- 
tude of  the  trade-unionists  from  1896  to  the  latter  part  of  1901,  and 
whatever  may  have  Aeen  the  sentiment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
unionists,  it  is  certainly  true  that  wherever  the  local  unions  had 
previously  adopted  rules  which  specifically  limited  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  they  now  hastened  to  repeal  such  rules.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  officials  of  the  national  unions  have  openly  and, 
it  is  believed,  sincerely,  discountenanced  a  direct  restriction  of  output, 
and  now  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  it.  They  realize  that  such  a 
doctrine  as  this  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  constitute  their  mem- 
bership is  likely  to  be  abused,  even  according  to  the  standards  of 
those  who  originated  the  policy,  and  that  the  only  safe  way,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  public  hostility,  is  to  do  all  that  they  can  to 
discountenance  the  restriction  of  output  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that,  the  doctrine  having 
been  preached,  a  general  feeling  may  run  through  large  bodies  of 
men  in  the  local  unions  that  this  is  a  proper  and  an  effective  weapon 
to  use  in  order  to  get  even,  as  they  express  it,  with  their  employers. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
a  local  union  may  formally  abolish  a  rule  and  thereafter  act  as  if  the 
rule  were  still  on  the  books.  Those  who  have  not  made  a  careful 
study  of  English  trade  unions  have  but  little  conception  of  the  real 
feeling  of  solidarity  among  the  mass  of  the  unionists,  and  of  the 
occult  and  mysterious  way  in  which  general  sentiments  run,  if  not 
through  the  whole  mass  of  the  organised  laborers,  at  least  through 
large  sections  of  different  and  various  kinds  of  handicrafts.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  action  of  trade  unions  is  concerned,  no  formal  rules 
of  the  general  unions  or  federations  contain  restrictions  on  output. 
If  the  local  codes  of  any  unions  contain  such  rules,  the  rules  are 
usually  unattainable  by  any  save  the  members.  If  there  be,  there- 
fore, any  restrictions  on  output,  we  must  look  for  them  in  those  prac- 
tices of  the  workingmen  which  are  based  upon  a  general  feeling  and 
understanding  in  the  shop  or  locality  or  the  union  that  about  so  much 
is  a  fair  day's  work,  to  which  may  be  added  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  to  levy  money  fines  in  the  union,  to  ostracize  socially, 
to  hide  the  tools,  or  to  destroy  the  material  of  those  who  violate  the 
general  understanding. 

Although  the  trade  union  officials  are  opposed  to  restriction  it 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  the  labor  union  leaders 
can  always  control  the  action  of  every  member  in  detail  or  that  they 
can  prevent  the  members  from  frequently  taking  more  or  le&s  con- 
certed action  along  certain  lines.    It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  the  general  officers  of  a  great  union  are  usually  picked  men,  of  a 
high  degree  of  ability,  of  high  ethical  standards,  and  of  great  leader- 
ship. One  can  not  study  the  course  of  English  labor-union  history 
without  being  convinced  not  only  that  these  men  are  able,  but  also 
that  they  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  the  direction  of  over- 
coming the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of  vast  portions  of  the  union 
membership.  These  leaders  are  not  only  raising  the  labor  world  to  a 
higher  plane,  but  they  are  also  teaching  the  workingmen  more  and 
more  that  their  just  desires  are  to  be  obtained  chiefly  by  the  peaceful 
means  of  negotiation  and  conciliation. 

In  the  present  stage  of  English  development  it  is  perfectly  under- 
stood that  the  unionist,  on  the  average,  is  a  better  type  of  man  and  a 
more  efficient  workman  than  the  nonunionist.  \Mierever  there  has 
been  any  letting  down  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  it  is  universally 
conceded  that,  if  there  be  unionists  and  nonunionists  working 
together,  the  restriction  applies  as  fully  to  the  nonunionist  as  to  the 
unionist.  Any  general  policy,  good  or  bad,  is  likely  to  aflfect  both 
these  classes  of  workmen  in  every  community  where  both  are  found. 
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In  London  compositors  work  7  hours  a  day  or  42  hours  a  week, 
in  morning  and  evening  newspaper  offices,  and  48  hours  per  week  in 
weekly  newspaper  and  book  and  job  offices.  They  begin  composition 
on  the  morning  papers  at  6.15  p.  m.  and  set  until  1.45  a.  m.  Half  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  supper  from  8.30  to  9  o'clock.  English  papers 
go  to  press  earlier  than  do  American  papers. 

The  foreman  of  an  English  printing  office,  unlike  in  the  United 
States,  is  not  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  union.  However,  the 
same  reasons  for  and  against  the  employment  of  union  foremen 
that  have  been  exploited  in  the  United  States  have  been  advanced  in 
England,  with  the  result  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  large  offices  the  em- 
ployers have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  employ  a  union  man  and 
the  typesetters  themselves  seem  anxious  to  have  a  union  man  in  con- 
trol of  their  labor. 

It  is  claimed  by  a  great  many  intelligent  London  compositors  that 
there  is  great  favoritism  in  London  offices.  It  is  asserted  that  bad 
workmen  find  good  places,  in  preference  to  good  workmen,  through 
certain  well-defined  influences  which  are  organized  for  mutual  bene- 
fit by  coteries  or  cliques  of  compositors.  These  organizations  are 
known  as  "  gift  "  or  "  pal  "  societies.  They  are  social  and  beneficial 
in  their  character  and  the  members  are  pledged  to  find  work  for  each 
other  in  preference  to  outsiders.  While  the  foremen  are  not  bound 
by  the  wishes  of  these  societies,  it  frequently  happens  that  an  office 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  particular  clique  and  the  foreman  is 
forced,  sometimes  against  his  will,  to  recognize  the  power  of  this 
secret  organization  and  to  serve  its  w-ishes,  notwithstanding  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  man  he  is  urged  to  employ  is  not  so 
good  a  workman  as  he  could  secure  if  he  were  not  hampered.  Should 
a  foreman  entirely  ignore  the  influence  of  these  secret  societies  things 
could  be  made  very  disagreeable  for  him,  and  it  is  often  wiser  to  yield 
than  to  start  a  controversy  or  dissension,  the  end  of  which  would 
probably  be  the  discharge  of  the  foreman  and  the  triumph  of  the 
composing  room.  Similar  societies  have  been  especially  legislated 
against  by  the  union  in  America,  the  oath  of  membership  requiring  a 
disavowal  of  them. 

There  is  a  general  belief,  not  only  among  the  foremen,  but  also 
among  the  compositors,  that  £3  10s.  ($17.03)  or  £4  ($19.47)  a  week 
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is  enough  for  a  man  to  earn  in  London  and  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  earn  any  more,  for  the  reason  that,  if  he  does  earn  more, 
he  is  taking  work  away  from  some  one  else.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
man  can  live,  according  to  the  London  workingman's  idea  of  comfort, 
with  a  wife  and  three  children,  for  50s.  ($12.17)  a  week.  Fifty  shil- 
lings per  week  ($12.17)  is  the  "  stab  "  scale  in  London.  Paying  by 
the  hour,  day,  or  week  is  known  as  the  "  stab  "  system  to  distinguish 
it  from  piecework,  or  so  much  per  thousand  "  ens.''  The  cost  of 
living  in  the  provinces  is  correspondingly  lower,  though  the  mar- 
gin between  the  cost  of  country  living  and  the  amount  of  wages 
earned  in  the  country  is  not  so  great  as  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  city,  which  is  reckoned  at  50s.  ($12.17),  and  the  piece 
earnings  of  70s.  ($17.03).  Hand  setters  can  make  in  I^ondon  as  much 
as  £4  and  even  £4  10s.  ($19.47  to  $21.90)  working  by  the  piece,  but  on 
the  "  stab  "  system  no  price  can  be  paid  exceeding  the  established  scale. 
There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  amount  any  compositor  can  earn 
through  piecework,  but  through  a  lack  of  any  arrangement  as  to 
"  standing  time,"  as  shown  below,  the  foreman  is  able  to  control  the 
earnings  of  the  men  in  his  office. 

The  English  typesetter  can  live  for  less  money  than  his  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  United  States,  but  his  standards  of  living  in  the  matter 
of  household  conveniences,  schooling,  and  recreation  for  himself  and 
family,  are  lower.  The  English  typesetter,  however,  is  well  satisfied 
that  he  is  working  at  one  of  the  best  paid  and  most  comfortable 
trades  in  his  country,  and  is  getting  more  out  of  life  than  almost  any 
of  the  English  workers  in  other  trades. 

Generally  speaking,  the  English  typesetters,  both  machine  and 
haiid,  especially  the  former,  are  young  to  middle  aged  men  of 
excellent  physique  and  far  above  the  average  intelligence.  Practi- 
cally all  of  them  live  in  comfort,  are  possessed  of  a  greater  or  less  re- 
serve sum  of  money  invested  in  safe  securities,  and  as  a  body  they  are 
a  thinking,  reasoning,  intelligent,  and  independent  class  of  men.  It 
is  apparent  from  a  statement  of  these  conditions,  therefore,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  British  typesetters  toward  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  restriction  of  output,  or  rather  a  restriction  of  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  individual,  may  be  taken  as  of  considerable 
importance  and  as  of  unusual  significance. 

Piecework  is  general  in  London,  while  the  ••'  stab  "  system  prevails 
in  the  provinces.  Fifty  shillings  ($12.17)  per  week  is  the  "  stab  " 
scale  in  Ix)ndon,  and  this  must  be  paid  no  matter  what  the  output  of 
the  compositor.  Machine  compositor,  working  by  the  piece  in  Lon- 
don, earn  what  are  considered  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  very  liberal 
wages.  They  work  42  hours  per  week  and  receive  3Jd.  (7  cents)  per 
thousand  "  ens  "  on  work  done  on  morning  papers  and  SJd.  (6^  cents) 
per  thousand  "  ens  "  for  work  on  evening  papers.    They  get  one- 
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quarter  of  a  penny  (i  cent)  per  thousand  '•  ens  "  extra  on  all  type 
above  brevier.    These  are  the  rates  on  the  Mergenthaler  linotype. 

All  the  morning  and  evening  papers  in  London  are  on  the  piece 
system,  and  all  the  morning  and  evening  papers  in  the  provinces  are 
on  the  "  stab  "  system.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  printers  can 
earn  a  great  deal  more  money  in  London,  nearly  all  of  them  prefer  to 
work  in  the  provinces.  They  seem  to  prefer  to  work  harder  and  earn 
less  and  live  in  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  printers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  natives.  They  are  trained  up  to  their  work  in  the 
provinces  under  a  7-years'  apprenticeship  and  are  all-round  work- 
men. London  apprentices  are  not  considered  to  be  well  trained,  for, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  taught  merely  straight  composition. 

There  are  no  apprentices  on  the  morning  dailies.  Tn  the  afternoon 
dailies  and  in  the  weekly  offices  1  apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  3 
journeymen. 

While  there  is  no  prohibition  of  speed  contests  in  the  United  King- 
dom, such  efforts  are  discouraged,  and  public  speed  contests  are  not 
looked  upon  as  genuine  tests,  either  of  typsetting  expertness  or  as 
indicating  the  possible  speed  of  any  particular  machine.  In  fact, 
these  speed  contests  are  so  discouraged  by  the  attitude  of  the  typo- 
graphical societies,  or  unions,  that  they  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
although  not  forbidden,  as  in  the  United  States,  by  any  rule  of  the 
union. 

The  speed  of  hand  composition  is  alwut  the  same  in  England  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  A  compositor  setting  type  by  hand  is  consid- 
ered an  average  man  if  he  can  set  2,000  "  ens  "  per  hour,  this  being 
equal  to  1,000  "ems,"  the  measurement  used  in  the  United  States. 
Exceptional  men  have  achieved  1,500  "  ems  "  in  the  United  States,  And 
3,000  "  ens  "was  formerly  a  fairly  common  record  for  swift  compos- 
itors in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  record,  however,  is  now  consid- 
ered much  more  exceptional  than  it  was  before  the  introduction  of 
machines,  as  hand  composition  is  on  the  decline  and  ambitious  type- 
setters soon  gravitate  to  the  machine  offices.  One  English  machine 
man  in  London  has  a  record  of  9,000  "  ens  "  (4,500  "  ems  ")  per  hour 
for  7  consecutive  hours.  An  English  machine  man  is  not  considered 
fully  competent  unless  he  can  set  6,000  "  ens  "(3,000  "  ems  ")per  hour. 
These  standards  are  much  lower  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  highest  indi\ndual  record  per  hour  for  one  day  is  '10,080 
"  ems,"  or  more  than  double  the  English  record,  while  very  few  offices 
fall  below  4,000  "ems  "  per  hour,  which  in  New  York  is  the  practical 
'*  dead  line."  High  speed  is  not  encouraged  under  the  workings  of 
the  average  newspaper  office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principle 
apparently  governing  that  a  so-called  fair  week's  wage  is  all  the  in- 
dividual should  expect,  and  be  allowed  to  earn,  in  view  of  his  en- 
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croaching  otherwise  upon  the  opportunity  of  some  other  man  to  earn 
an  equal  wage. 

Each  man  is  guaranteed  7s.  8d.  ($1.87)  each  night,  but  the  man  who 
does  not  earn  that  amount  on  the  regular  piece  scale  when  provided 
with  copy  may  look  for  his  discharge.  ^Vhile  no  man  can  earn  less 
than  7s.  8d.  ($1.87)  per  night  for  6  nights  each  week,  the  foretnen 
endeavor  to  even  up  the  earnings  of  all  the  men,  regardless  of  the  indi- 
vidual capacity,  and  to  keep  the  individual  earnings  somewhere  near 
the  established  scale. 

In  all  machine  composition  in  England  the  measurements  are  made 
by  the  linometer.  The  leads  are  put  into  the  matter  by  hand,  the 
machine  operators  getting  the  benefit  of  whatever  matter  they  set  that 
is  subsequently  leaded.  Very  few  leads  are  used,  however,  in  the 
English  newspapers.  All  men  working  by  the  piece  on  a  machine 
correct  their  own  proofs  at  their  own  expense,  therefore  a  typesetter 
of  less  speed  and  greater  accuracy  than  a  more  showy  man  will  in  the 
end  earn  as  much  money. 

There  is  no  formal  dead  line  or  given  amount  of  composition  which 
must  be  accomplished  per  hour  or  per  daj'  by  a  compositor  to  entitle 
him  to  employment,  but  an  employer  would  promptly  discharge  a 
man  if  he  fell  below  6,000 "ens"  (3,000 ems)  per  hour  on  the  machine. 
The  real  reason  for  the  discharge  could  not  be  stated,  but  the  fore- 
man's right  to  make  such  discharge  would  not  be  challenged  by  the 
union.  The  foreman  of  an  English  office  has  absolute  control  of  his 
men.  The  union  does  not  question  his  authority,  nor  do  his  employ- 
ers. The  scale  acts  as  a  dead  line,  though  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
dead  line  to  govern  the  employment  or  discharge  of  men.  There  are 
a  few  offices  which  have,  in  effect,  an  unwritten  dead  line,  and  the  ex- 
istence thereof  is  winked  at  by  the  unions,  the  offices  generally  com- 
pensating for  the  existence  of  this  dead  line  by  greater  liberality  in 
other  directions  than  is  justified  l)V  the  scale. 

There  is  no  bonus  system.  Tt  is  not  considered  good  and  would  be 
impossible  under  the  general  restriction  of  piecework  which  prevails, 
especially  in  London.  According  to  the  London  agreement,  ma- 
chines may  be  employed  on  morning  papers  in  the  daytime,  pro- 
vided that  3  ease  hands  are  called  in  to  each  machine  and  that  not 
more  than  8  machines  are  thus  employed.  The  earnings  of  such 
operators  are  limited  to  £3  ($14.60)  per  week.  In  general,  the  union 
rule  is  to  allow  the  employment  of  3  hand  setters  for  each  machine 
employed,  these  hand  setters  working  in  the  daytime.  The  price  for 
composition  on  morning  papers  is  the  same  for  the  day  as  it  is  for  the 
night  work.  This  limiting  of  the  number  of  hand  setters  is  due  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  night  operators,  who  control  the  situation  and 
prohibit  the  employment  of  more  than  3  hand  compositors  on  the  day 
shift  for  each  machine  used  in  the  office,  thus  limiting  the  amount  of 
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matter  which  might  be  set  by  the  day  force,  and  preventing  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  machines  used  in  the  office  at  night.  This  is 
a  very  sore  point  in  the  typographical  unions  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  serious  disputes  and  controversies.  The  night  work  is  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  from  many  points  of  view,  including  pay, 
hours,  etc.,  and  anything  which  has  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  night  work  to  be  done  is  seriously  resisted  by  the  machine  men  of 
the  morning  papers. 

The  real  restriction  of  output,  however,  came  about  in  the  doing 
away  with  pay  for  "  standing  time  "  when  machines  were  run  on 
piecework  and  in  the  practically  unrestricted  regulation  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  copy  at  the  will  of  the  foreman.  This  is  an  unwritten 
restriction,  but  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects  and  is  founded  upon  the 
well-defined  principle  universally  indorsed  by  English  printers,  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  compositor  should  be  allowed  to  earn  more  than 
what  is  recognized  as  a  fair  and  liberal  weekly  wage. 

By  "  standing  time "  is  meant  the  practice  of  allowing  to  each 
operator  payment  at  time  rates  when  he  is  not  furnished  sufficient 
copy  to  keep  him  employed  the  full  number  of  hours  which  consti- 
tute a  day's  work.  If  printers  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
are  getting  $4  per  day  of  8  hours  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  50 
cents  per  hour  for  such  time  as  is  lost  through  the  fault  of  there 
being  no  copy  on  the  hook.  In  the  big  newspaper  offices  of  London 
there  is  no  "  standing  time  "  provision.  Such  a  rule  prevailed  in 
the  United  Kingdom  until  about  seven  years  ago,  when,  after  one 
of  the  fiercest  contests  on  record  in  the  history  of  the  British  typo- 
graphical societies,  "standing  time"  was  abolished,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  compositor  should  be  paid  for  only  such  type  as 
he  actually  set  and  that  he  had  no  recourse  upon  the  office  in  case 
he  was  idle  part  of  his  7-hour  day;  provided,  always,  that  he  was 
given  sufficient  copy  to  earn  the  established  scale. 

The  foreman  of  the  English  composing  room  regulates  the  output 
of  copy.  He  has,  therefore,  the  earning  power  of  the  individual 
compositors  in  his  room  absolutely  under  his  control,  from  and  above 
the  point  where  they  have  earned  the  minimum  wage.  This  would 
not  be  so  in  the  United  States  with  the  "standing  time"  rule  in 
force,  for,  if  a  printer  had  already  earned  the  minimum  scale  in  6 
hours  and  was  furnished  with  no  more  copy,  he  would  still  receive  pay 
for  the  2  hours  remaining  of  his  8-hour  day.  If  an  English  composi- 
tor earns  the  minimum  scale  in  5  hours  of  the  English  7-hour  day 
and  the  foreman  decides  he  shall  earn  no  more,  he  has  no  recourse 
whatever  and  no  right  to  demand  that  he  be  given  employment  for  the 
remaining  2  hours. 

This  power  is  not  given  the  foreman  by  any  written  rule  of  the 
typographical  societies,  nor  by  any  agreement  among  the  men ;  in  fact, 
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it  is  not  acknowledged  in  so  many  words.  It  is  tacitly  agreed  upon, 
however,  is  thoroughly  enforced,  and  without  protest  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employees,  owing  to  the  very  widespread  belief  among 
English  compositors  that  a  wage  of  £3  10s.  or  £4  ($17.03  or  $19.47) 
per  week  is  as  much  as  any  union  printer  should  expect  to  earn  and 
that  if  opportunity  presents  itself  for  him  to  earn  more  than  that  the 
surplus  should  be  utilized  in  giving  employment  to  another  man. 

This  is  a  direct  form  of  restriction  of  output  which  exists  for  a  pur- 
pose distinctly  stated  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  members  of  the 
union  and  the  good  of  the  entire  trade.  It  necessarily  increases  the 
amount  of  investment  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  machine,  for 
under  this  system  one  machine  can  set  only  an  amount  of  type 
approximately  the  same  each  >veek  and  which  is  acknowledged  not 
up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  machine.  This  apparently  is  the  only 
point  in  which  the  interests  of  the  employer  conflict  with  the  union 
in  the  exercise  of  this  rule.  It  is  denied  emphatically  that  this  prac- 
tice prevails  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  decrease  in  the  price 
of  piecework  or  for  limiting  the  output  of  a  machine.  It  is  held  to 
be  purely  and  simply  a  humanitarian  measure,  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trade  and  it  is  apparently  not  seriously  objected  to  by 
any  of  the  large  English  employers,  for  many  of  them  are  in  harmony 
with  the  belief  expressed  by  the  printers  in  the  distribution  of  work 
and  wages.  The  printers  advance  as  further  justification  for  restric- 
tion of  output  that  it  assists  in  furnishing  a  good  quality  of  work, 
prevents  rushing  and  protects  health,  and  makes  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  typographical  unions  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  machinists  who  care  for  the  typesetting  machine^s, 
the  contrary  being  the  case  in  the  United  States.  One  English 
machine  tender  is  allowed  to  care  for  14  machines  and  no  composi- 
tor is  allowed  to  do  machine  work  in  any  oflSce  where  more  than  3 
machines  are  used.  The  machine  tender  is  allowed  1  helper,  who  is 
classed  a  laborer.  A  machine  tender  receives  a  weekly  wage  of  £4 
($19.47)  for  tending  14  machines. 

Supplementary  to  the  foregoing  report  by  the  special  agent,  the 
following  extracts  are  made  from  a  paper  on  the  Printing  Trades 
and  the  Crisis  in  British  Industry  by  G.  B.  Dibblee,  manager  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  published  in  the  Economic  Journal,  March. 
1902: 

To  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  question  of  machine  composi- 
tion, just  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  policy  of  the  Typographical 
Association  and  also  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  important  respcts:  Their  refusal  to  allow  any  form  of 
bonus  or  pi-emium  system  in  the  union  offices,  and  their  prohibition  of 
any  marking  or  checking  of  copy  whereby  the  output  of  individual 
o{)erators  can  be  ascertamed.     It  is  further  true,  although  less  so  of 
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the  Typographical  Association,  which  is  the  provincial  organization 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  more  so  of  the  London  Society,  that 
the  effect  of  their  action — and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  considering 
how  able  a  body  of  men  have  been  their  leaders,  that  their  intentions 
have  always  been  directed  the  other  way — ^has  been  to  delay  and 
obstruct  the  introduction  of  linotype  and  other  typesetting  machines 
and  to  hamper  their  use.  Circumstances,  in  the  shape  of  an  obsolete 
table  of  extra  payments  for  "  fat "  matter,  antiquated  traditions  and 
regulations,  as  to  what  may  be  assigned  to  ''  house  "  hands,  and  what 
are  the  functions  of  "  stone  "  men  and  correctors,  have  also  militated 
against  the  full  development  of  the  efficiency  of  machinery.  But  we 
can  find  a  useful  instance  of  how  much  employers  themselves  are  to 
blame  for  many  of  their  present  troubles  m  a  comparison  between 
the  position  now  occupied  by  union  houses  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces.  The  provincial  employers  have  been  organized  for  some 
years  in  a  Linotype  Users'  Association,  to  which  also  many  London 
houses  nominally  belong.  Some  4  or  5  years  ago  a  useful  working 
agreement  was  made  between  them  and  the  Typographical  Associa- 
tion, covering  the  ^eater  part  of  their  area,  but  not  London,  whereby 
all  questions  relating  to  working  on  what  is  called  the  "stab"  or 
weekly-wage  system  were  regulated  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The 
agreement  has  been  loyally  observed,  and  although  it  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final,  still  under  it 
linotype  users,  who  are  at  present  mostly  newspapers,  enjoy  the  real 
control  of  their  offices  as  well  as  the  option  between  two  working 
systems.  Of  the  two  systems  the  weekly-wage  system  has  been  found 
to  be  most  advantageous,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  imion 
houses  in  the  provinces.  The  London  nouses,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  slower  to  adopt  the  new  machinery  and  slower  to  resort  to  com- 
bination. At  the  time  of  the  provincial  agreement  they  neglected  to 
take  steps  to  join  the  larger  and,  on  the  whole,  stronger  body  of  their 
brethren  and  effect  either  together  with  them  or  simultaneously  an 
equally  advantageous  working  arrangement.  And  this  is  the  position 
they  are  now  in.  Neither  morning  nor  evening  newspapers  m  Lon- 
don are  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  "stab  "  or  weekly-wage  system  so 
long  as  they  remain  union  houses.  In  all  the  expensive  details  of 
charges  for  extras  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  London  Society. 
Headings,  small  caps,  rules,  italics,  and  "  fat "  matter  of  every  kind 
have  all  to  be  paid  for  two  or  three  times  over.  And  it  is  not  so 
much  the  additional  cost  of  these  impositions  which  constitute  a  bur- 
den to  the  employer  as  the  continual  impediment  they  offer  to  effi- 
ciency. Some  idea  of  how  much  this  amounts  to  in  the  long  run  can 
be  seen  in  the  parallel  cases  of  three  London  houses  now  turning  out 
the  same  class  of  work.  Two  of  these  houses  employ  only  societ}^ 
hands,  and  the  output  per  hour  is  4,000  ens  and  5,000  ens,  respectively. 
The  third  is  nonsociety,  and  their  men  are  paid  an  inclusive  rate  on 
the  piece  system,  while  no  extras  are  recognized.  The  result  of  the 
efficiency  is  astonishing,  as  the  output  is  7,500  ens  per  hour.  Another 
instance  can  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  who,  to 
escape  from  the  toils  of  "  extras  •'  under  the  piece  system,  offered 
their  men  a  fixed  weekly  wage  as  an  alternative,  but  were  refused  by 
the  union  a  right  possessed  by  every  employer  in  the  provinces. 
The  only  resource  of  the  newspaper  was  to  become  a  nonsociety  house. 
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*  *  *  There  is  still  a  great  deal  for  us  to  learn  from  the  Ameri- 
can printers,  who,  although  not  so  far  ahead  of  us  as  they  used  to  be, 
are  more  efficient  both  as  masters  and  men  than  ourselves.  Take, 
for  instance,  .the  composition  of  types  by  machine,  about  which  a 
great  deal  has  already  been  said.  Statistics  valuable  for  computing 
purposes  are  hard  to  get,  as  there  is  no  absolute  standard  and  working 
conditions  vary  in  different  offices;  but  from  inquiries  and  compari- 
sons made  on  two  visits  to  America  in  1899  and  1901,  and  from  much 
correspondence  which  I  have  read  both  in  English  and  American 
papers  on  the  subject,  my  opinion  is  that  the  output  on  the  linotype 
machines  over  there  is  on  the  average  not  less  than  60  per  cent  better 
than  here  in  a  given  time. 

This  difference  is  certainly  a  great  deal  more  than  it  should  be,  and 
as  the  linotype  machine  has  become  of  general  use  in  the  country 
now  for  5  or  6  years  we  ought  to  be  past  the  transition  period  stage. 
As  matters  now  stand  in  the  provinces  where,  as  pointed  out  above, 
we  have  come  nearer  to  a  permanent  settlement  than  in  London — 
most  offices  are  working  on  the  "  stab  "  or  weekly -wage  system — 
where  the  rates  are  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  T.  A.  at  an  increase 
of  12|  per  cent  on  the  local  rates  for  hand  setting  in  vogue  before  the 
introduction  of  typesetting  machinery.  Under  the  present  terms, 
however,  the  rate  of  production  is  much  lower  than  it  should  be,  so 
employers  must  look  around  for  some  needed  stimulus.  This  stimu- 
lus is  not  supplied  by  the  "  piece  "  scale,  which,  being  based  on  a 
slight  advance  on  the  old  "  piece  "  hand  rates,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  enormously  increased  productivity  of  the  machine.  The 
present  piece  rates  now  enforced  by  the  T.  A.  and  the  L.  S.  C,  al- 
though never  yet  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Linotype  Users'  Society, 
which  is  the  organization  of  the  employers,  besides  the  fact  that 
they  sanction  the  continuance  of  obsolete  and  obstructive  regulations 
as  to  "  extras,"  which  are  even  more  oppressive  than  they  are  costly, 
practically  bring  an  easy,  luxurious  living  within  the  reach  of  the 
careless  and  inconi potent.  It  is  possible  now  for  a  compositor  who 
has  received  a  year's  training  on  tlie  linotype  machine  to  attain  with- 
out special  skill  or  unusual  exertion  an  output  of  5,000  ens  per  hour, 
or  about  one-half  the  average  rate  of  an  American  compositor.  As 
his  weekly  bill  will  be  augmented  at  least  10  per  cent  by  extras  and 
fat  matter  and  he  will  probably  have  copy  for  45  hours  during  the 
week,  some  of  which  will  be  overtime  at  higher  rates,  this  prince  of 
workingmen  will  receive  in  London  or  Manchester  on  a  .morning 
newspaper  some  70s.  or  75s.  [$17.03  or  $18.25]  a  week.  This  is  a 
higher  income  than  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  first- 
class  honors  can  often  obtain  in  the  scholastic  market.     *     ♦     * 

The  second  restriction  of  progress  with  which  we  can  reproach 
both  the  T.  A.  and  the  L.  S.  u.  is  not  extremely  serious  and  is  not  so 
discreditable  to  their  intentions  or  their  intellects.  They  forbid  any 
attempt  to  get  the  operator  working  on  a  weekly  wage  to  furnish  any 
account  of  his  output ;  as  the  employer  has  now  the  means  of  detect- 
ing by  an  automatic  arrangement  on  the  machine  what  work  eadi 
individual  has  done,  the  continuance  of  this  obsolete  and  useless  regu- 
lation among  the  union  rules  can  have  no  effect  but  to  prejudice  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.     *     *     * 
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Whenever  the  newspapers  of  this  country  care  to  combine  in  earnest 
to  secure  the  more  efficient  working  of  linotvpe  machines,  not  all  the 
efforts  of  the  T.  A.  nor  the  L.  S.  C.  can  stand  in  the  way.  Nor  would 
they  struggle  against  it.  The  difficulty  in  this  matter  is  to  induce 
employers  to  see  their  common  interest.  In  America,  where  unionism 
is  more  powerful  and  more  ag^essive  than  here,  the  employers  as  a 
class  have  been  taught  to  comoine  more  readily  on  emergency ;  they 
aim  more  at  securing  efficiency  of  labor  and  less  at  low  money  wages, 
and  above  all  thejr  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the  real  control  of 
their  own  enterprises. 

On  the  contrary,  in  England  the  employers  in  comparison  are  apt 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  low  money  wages ;  they  are  lazy  in 
resisting  small  encroachments  on  their  liberty  which  may  later  be- 
come a  dangerous  interference,  and  they  are  much  slower  to  swallow 
individual  jealousies  for  a  common  purpose;  but  then  we  have  not 
the  same  level  of  ability  to  draw  upon  for  our  employing  class  here  as 
in  the  newer  country.  The  capable  man  rising  from  below  has  much 
greater  difficulties  in  his  way  up,  difficulties  which  are  the  result  of 
centuries  of  prejudice  and  class  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
best  of  the  brains  of  our  upper  classes  will  go  anywhere  but  into 
industry — a  bank,  a  merchant's  office  perhaps,  but  not  into  horny- 
handed  manufacture.  The  attractions  of  dignified  and  cultured  ease, 
of  politics,  of  the  learned  professions,  are  too  dazzling  for  that  in- 
creasing class  of  people — those  with  small,  independent  means.  Be- 
sides, our  university  and  higher  education  are  not  yet  adjusted  to  the 
new  importance  with  which  industrial  needs  are  confronting  us.  The 
older  universities  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  most  refined  forms 
of  pleasure  are  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  persons  born  to 
hign  position. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
GEHEBAL  ENOIHEEEINO. 

Viewed  from  many  standpoints,  the  closely  allied  trades  of  general 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  are  most  worthy  of  attention.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  occupy  a  preeminent  place  in  the  British  national 
life;  on  the  other,  they  involve  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  workmen, 
who  have  for  many  years  been  highly  organized. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  commonly  known  as  the 
A.  S.  E.,  is  perhaps  the  mosjt  powerful  and  influential  organization 
of  workingmen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  suflfered  severely  from 
its  unsuccessful  contest  with  the  employers  in  the  great  strike  and 
lockout  of  1897-98.  The  strike  cost  the  treasury  of  this  society 
£227,150  ($1,105,425.48).  Since  that  time  it  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  membership  and  has  accumulated  a  large  fund  and  wields 
a  great  influence.  The  membership  to-day  amounts  to  about  90,000 
and  the  accumulated  funds  amount  to  more  than  £400,000  ($1,946,- 
000) — that  is,  more  than  £4  ($19.47)  per  member.  The  society  has 
always  maintained  what  is  known  as  the  open-door  policy  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  members,  and  has  attempted  to  bring  into 
its  organization  more  and  more  branches  of  workingmen  engaged  in 
somewhat  similar  pursuits,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  not  its  fault 
that  the  boiler  makers  and  the  molders  did  not  come  in  some  years 
ago.  The  society  has  recently  created  what  is  known  as  the  ma- 
chinists' section.  The  rules  of  the  society  mention  as  eligible  for 
membership  the  employees  in  twenty-four  diflFerent  trades,  as  widely, 
separated  as  those  of  the  machine  joiner  and  mechanical  draftsman 
are  from  the  fitter  and  turner.  Nearly  all  these  sections  have  sepa- 
rate societies  of  their  own. 

The  difficulties  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades  during 
the  last  decade  have  attracted  attention  and  produced  a  mass  of 
record  in  this  field — perhaps  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  unions  and  foreign  competition, 
notably  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Germany,  have  caused 
a  discussion  as  to  the  relation,  standing,  and  efficiency  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  any  other  of  the  trades. 

One  must  take  a  view  covering  a  considerable  number  of  years  in 
order  to  understand  the  movements,  either  among  the  workingmen  or 
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the  employers  in  tbe^^  trades.  The  famous  strike  and  lockout  in  the 
engineering  trades  in  1S97-9S — ^perhaps  the  moist  serious  labor  diffi- 
culty in  English  history — marks  a  turning  point  in  these  trade& 

It  -wsLH  not  until  just  before  this  great  strike  that  the  employers 
formed  a  general  organization  or  federaticm.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  until  about  that  time  the  employers  had  assumed  that  they 
were  strong  enough  to  dictate  terms  of  employment,  and  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  among  them  was  that  their  workmen  had  no  moral 
or  legal  right  to  interfere  with  **  their  business,"*  and  the  employers" 
idea  of  what  was  their  business  had  not  undergone  any  essential 
change  from  that  held  during  the  period  preceding  the  great  develop- 
ment in  capitalism  and  machinery.  Xo  well  organized  or  effective 
labor  organization  would  be  willing  to  accept  such  a  view  as  this 
to-day. 

There  is  one  other  tenet  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes*  especially 
the  employers  of  labor,  that  deserves  notice,  for  it  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital  in  England,  and,  as  far 
as  an  outsider  feels  justified  in  having  an  opinion,  it  will  prevent  a 
high  degree  of  harmony  between  the  employers  and  workingmen  as 
long  as  it  holds  sway.  Perhaps  nothing  impresses  one  more  in  observ- 
ing labor  conditions  in  England  than  the  fact  that  the  average  em- 
ployer, and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  employers,  have  a  deep-seated 
feeling  that  if  a  man  is  once  a  laborer  he  is  always  a  laborer.  This 
applies  not  only  to  a  man  but  to  his  children.  The  belief  of  the  aver- 
age Englishman  is  that  the  whole  social,  political,  and  industrial 
fabric  would  fall  into  a  heap  if  the  way  were  opened  for  the  laborer 
or  his  children  to  escape  from  his  class,  and  that  a  sudden  or  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  traditional  wages  of  one  workingman,  or  any 
one  group  of  workingmen,  would  tend  to  destroy  this  status.  Noth- 
ing is  more  frequent  than  the  remark  that  a  workingman  does  not 
need  more  than  so  many  shillings  a  week,  and  the  intimation  that  if 
he  should  obtain  more  it  would  lead  to  such  a  degree  of  discontent  as 
to  introduce  chaos,  revolution,  and  other  conditions  which  would 
make  the  welfare  not  only  of  capitalists  but  of  all  national  life  im- 
possible. This  view  among  employers  has  prevailed  for  so  long  and 
is  so  nearly  universal  that  their  every  effort  is  to  obtain  more  work 
for  a  traditional  wage  rather  than  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production 
by  means  which  will  justify  a  higher  wage. 

This  attitude  of  the  employer  has  not  only  forced  things  into  a  con- 
dition corresponding  closely  with  this  theory,  but  it  has  also  been 
thoroughly  accepted  by  the  labor  world.  In  fact,  it  is  this  a<cept- 
ance  of  the  theory  of  status  by  both  sides  which  is  to-day  at  the  bot- 
tom of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  deadlock  in  English  indus- 
try.   So  long  as  this  view  dominated  the  employers  only,  and  while 
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workmen  were  without  any  organization,  a  considerable  degree  of 
efficiency,  even  for  the  small  wage,  could  be  forced  upon  individual 
workingmen  under  the  threat  and  actual  danger  of  dismissal.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  long  as  the  workingman  had  any  reasonable  hope  that 
by  thrift,  industry,  and  energy  he  could  raise  himself  above  the  work- 
ing class  he  was  but  little  amenable  to  the  discipline  when  in  the 
union  and  hesitated  somewhat  to  join  a  union.  But  that  stage,  gen- 
erally speaking,  has  long  since  been  passed  in  ICngland.  In  the  mind 
of  the  workingman  himself,  his  hope  of  success  and  happiness  in  life 
lies  in  bettering  his  condition  as  a  member  of  his  class  rather  than  in 
attempting  by  his  own  efforts  to  escape  from  that  class.  Thus  he 
comes  more  and  more  to  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  all  workingmen  in  his  branch  of  industry,  and  in 
fact,  more  and  more  with  all  workingmen  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

As  the  labor  union  ai)proaches  more  and  more  nearly  to  a  monopoly, 
and  the  workingman  and  his  leaders  in  an  industry  appreciate  more 
and  more  the  disinclination  of  the  employers  to  gi'ant  a  considerable 
increase  in  wages  for  any  amount  of  skill,  energy,  or  result,  the  temp- 
tation to  use  the  j)ower  of  the  union  to  procure  for  the  workingman 
an  easy  time  in  his  trade  rather  than  to  get  him  out  of  his  trade  may 
become  practically  irresistible. 

Having  tried  strike  after  strike  for  shorter  hours  and  for  higher 
wages,  and  having  been  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful  in  such 
attempts,  it  is  not  only  very  natural  but  even  inevitable  that  the  labor 
unions  should  seize  upon  and  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  the 
familiar  phrase  of  the  employer,  namely,  "A  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work." 

The  workingman,  having  in  view  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  productive  power  of  the  world,  gives  to  this  phrase  an  inter- 
pretation quite  different  from  that  given  by  the  employer.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  believes  that  however  much  money  wages,  or  even  real 
wages,  may  have  increased  since  the  age  of  machinery  came  in, 
neither  the  money  wages  nor  the  real  wages  have  increased  as  rapidly 
as  the  productive  power.  His  natural  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the 
present  scale  of  wages  is  not  high  enough  on  the  basis  of  the  effort  he 
has  put  forth  heretofore.  It  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  tliis  belief, 
that  the  workingman  should  feel  that  he  has  heretofore  been  doing 
more  than  a  fair  day's  work  for  less  than  a  fair  day's  pay.  He  can 
easily  justify  himself  morally,  in  his  own  mind,  for  slowing  down  on 
the  pace  at  which  he  works.  He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  a 
complete  appreciation  or  anything  like  the  kind  of  appreciation  that 
the  employer  has  of  the  possible  effect  of  such  slowing  down  on  inter- 
national trade  and  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is 
engaged. 
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The  problem  at  this  point  becomes  a  very  much  more  difficult  one  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  secretive 
nature  of  the  Briton.  Speaking  generally,  in  proportion  as  the 
employers  have  taken  the  workmen  into  their  confidence  and  have  given 
them  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  affairs  of  the  concern — the  amount  of 
capital  employed,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  profits — the  work- 
men, on  their  part,  seem  to  have  been  generally  more  reasonable 
in  demanding  increased  wages  or  in  decreasing  the  output  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  industry,  or  even  the  earn- 
ing of  what  would  be  generally  considered  a  fair  rate  of  profit.  This 
point  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  cotton  industry — about  the  only 
one  in  which  there  is  no  allegation  of  a  restriction  of  output,  and  the 
one  in  which  the  workmen  know  most  about  profits  and  the  cost  of 
production. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  engineers,  who  are  probably  as  intelligent  a 
lot  of  workmen  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  important  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  have  not  been  given  such  information,  and  believe  that 
they  are  not  getting  a  fair  share,  in  the  form  of  wages,  of  what  they 
produce.  They  find  it  impossible  to  shake  the  employing  class  out  of 
the  traditional  belief  that  wages  in  the  industry  are  high  enough, 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  work  turned  out,  and,  having  accepted 
the  theory  of  status,  they  propose  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  their 
circumstances;  and,  having  so  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  workmen  in 
the  industry  as  to  be  able  to  dominate  the  situation,  they  are  not 
inclined  to  surrender  any  of  their  advantage  until  they  get  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  rights,  namely,  a  larger  share  of  the  product  on 
the  basis  of  present  eflfort  and  efficiency.  Of  course  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  one  way — that  is,  by  cutting  down  profits — but 
profits  have  already  been  cut  far  below  the  traditional  level  by  foreign 
competition. 

As  has  already  been  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  these  chapters 
on  Great  Britain,  a  limitation  by  the  formal  rules  of  the  union  of  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  individual  workmen  has  practically 
disappeared.  There  remain  but  minor  exceptions  throughout  the 
whole  field  of  English  industry,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  indus- 
tries subject  to  international  competition.  AVhether  or  not  there  was 
too  much  driving  of  men  a  few  years  ago,  even  to  the  extent  of 
endangering  the  public  welfare  and  the  national  life,  it  is  quite  clear 
to  one  who  has  studied  this  matter  that  public  sentiment,  as  voiced  in 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  press  and  from  the  platform  and  the 
pulpit,  is  not  ready  to  accept  limitations  on  output  in  this  form,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  trade-union  life,  the  leaders  of  the 
unions  are  very  sensitive  to  criticism  from  these  sources.  The  result 
has  been  that  wherever  rules  existed  limiting  or  restricting  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  individual  workman,  those  rules 
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have  for  the  most  part  been  modified  so  as  to  show  no  such  restriction. 
However,  one  can  not  get  the  honest  views  of  the  English  employers  or 
their  workmen  in  an  industry,  nor  can  he  see  the  correspondence  that 
takes  place,  or  even  sit  in  the  offices  at  the  works,  without  feeling  that 
the  industry  is  virtually  in  a  deadlock  and  that  neither  side  is  likely 
to  give  in  until  there  is  a  larger  basis  of  common  knowledge  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  industry.  In  view  of  the  international  competition, 
one  can  not  but  feel  that  the  employers  are  paying  about  as  much 
to-day  as  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  labor 
they  are  now  getting  as  long  as  it  is  applied  with  the  present  tools  and 
under  existing  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the  observer 
sees  of  English  life  the  more  he  is  convinced  that,  in  view  of  present 
standards  of  living  and  the  general  level  of  prices,  the  English  work- 
man does  not  have  a  sufficient  wage  to  enable  him  to  give  his  children 
that  amount  of  education  which  will  make  them  highly  efficient  work- 
men. The  problem  is  to  create  such  a  degree  of  mutual  understand- 
ing as  will  induce  th^  workingmen  with  greatly  improved  machinery 
and  better  methods  and  organization  of  work,  to  produce  enough, 
without  injury  to  their  health,  to  give  the  employers  the  necessary 
profit  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  pay  their  employees  a  total 
wage  very  much  in  excess  of  that  paid  to-day. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  under  the  intense  strife  of  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  the  employers  have  learned  nothing,  or  to 
pretend  that  there  have  not  always  been  notable  exceptions  among 
the  employing  class.  But  the  more  the  subject  is  investigated  the 
more  one  comes  to  feel  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  employers  are 
struggling  to  change  the  methods  of  pay  and  work,  with  a  view  to 
cutting  down  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product,  and  that,  viewing  the 
experience  of  these  years  as  a  whole,  the  piece  price  has  actually  been 
largely  used,  as  workingmen  allege  it  has  been  and  will  be  used,  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  are  not  working  as  hard  as 
they  can,  and,  when  this  fact  is  fully  demonstrated,  the  piece  price 
will  be  abolished  and  the  men  put  back  on  day  wages  and  an  attempt 
made  to  compel  them  to  keep  up  the  pace  established  under  the  piece- 
price  system.  This,  of  course,  is  simply  going  back  to  the  stint  or 
task  method,  namely,  day  wages,  under  which  it  is  required  that  a 
certain  amount  of  work  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  workman  under 
penalty  of  dismissal.  The  workingmen  quite  generally  believe  that 
they  are  giving  a  fair  day's  work  for  the  pay  they  are  now  receiving, 
and  that  the  preservation  and  extension  of  collective  bargaining  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  union,  hence  they  are 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  piece-price  rates  by  indi- 
vidual bargaining,  and  insist  on  collective  bargaining  and  on  a  guar- 
anty of  the  previous  time  wages.  This  they  consider  a  necessary  safe- 
guard against  holding  the  men  on  piece  wages  in  the  shop  and  not 
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furnishing  them  with  sufficient  material  or  facilities  for  doing  work 
enough  to  earn  their  standard  or  time  wage.  For  the  same  reason 
workingmen,  believing  that  the  pay  per  unit  of  product  to-day  is 
not  excessive,  oppose  piece  price  l^ecause  it  is  customary  to  jfix  a  maxi- 
mum which  one  may  earn  under  piece  price  at  from  one  and  one-third 
to  one  and  one-half  times  day  wages.  This  points  to  the  old  trouble, 
namely,  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  reduce  the  price  per 
piece,  which  lx»comes  irresistible  when  employees  begin,  on  an  agreed 
price,  to  earn  more  than  about  one  and  one-third  or  one  and  one-half 
times  day  wages.  In  justification  of  this  position,  it  should  be 
added  that  many  employers  admit  that  both  the  piece-price  and  the 
bonus  systems  were  intended  to  be  used  and  are  frequently  used  just 
as  has  been  indicated  above.  Mr.  Barnes,  an  official  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  believes  that  the  employers  are  comings 
by  slow  degrees,  to  recognize  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  granting 
standard  wages,  and  of  not  attempting  to  fix  a  piece  price  which  will 
yield  less  than  the  standard  day  wages  fixed  by  the  union. 

The  following  case  illustrates  this  point: 

In  1897  the  planers  in  a  large  firm  struck  rather  than  go  upon 
piecework  when  asked  to  do  so.  A  conference  was  held  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  firm,  of  which  the  district  delegate  says  that  the  em- 
ployers' representatives  "  admitted  that  the  object  they  sought  to  at- 
tain by  reintroducing  the  piecework  system  was  to  increase  the  output 
without  increasing  the  staff  of  workmen  or  the  expenses,  and  that 
being  the  very  reason  why  we  objected  to  the  pernicious  system,  the 
district  committee  refused  to  sanction  our  members  working  piece- 
work." The  result  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  firm  immediately 
went  into  the  Employers'  Federation  of  Engineering  Associations 
and  joined  in  the  general  lockout  then  prevailing. 

One  need  not  l)e  very  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  whole  labor 
movement  to  idealize  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  labor,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  accumulation  and  concentration  of  capital  in  recent 
years.  One  can  not  be  familiar  with  the  intensity  of  modern  inter- 
national competition  without  appreciating  that  the  pressure  brought 
on  the  employer  to  decrease  costs  at  every  turn  is  an  increasingly 
severe  one,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  attempt  to  meet  that  pressure  by 
cutting  down  his  expense  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This 
would  certainly  mean,  under  present  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  the 
cutting  down  of  the  wages  per  unit  of  product  if  the  employer  were 
permitted  to  resort  to  individual  bargaining  with  his  workmen.  It 
goes  almost  without  saying  that  the  weaker  the  employer  the  more  he 
is  likely  to  feel  the  supposed  necessity  of  resorting  to  methods  injuri- 
ous to  his  employees  and  even  injurious  to  the  social  welfare.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  with  these  practical  dangers  looming  up  before 
him,  that  the  workingman  should  be  remarkably  fearful  lest  in  mak- 
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ing  any  change  whatever,  whether  it  be  the  introduction  of  the  piece- 
price  plan  or  the  bonus  system,  the  working  of  two  machines,  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  work,  or  new  machinery  of  any  sort, 
he  may  be  worse  off  than  before.  One  can  readily  understand,  there- 
fore, how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  the  English 
engineering  industry.  Each  party  knows  exactly  what  it  is  getting 
when  working  on  traditional  lines  with  traditional  machinery  and  old 
methods.  The  workingman  is  afraid  that  if  any  change,  however 
slight,  is  made  his  pay  per  unit  of  effort  will  be  lowered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  employer  is  afraid  that  any  proposed  change  of  what- 
ever nature  will  result  in  friction  and  controversy  with  his  workmen. 
He  fears  that  should  he  reorganize  his  shop  with  expensive  and  more 
modern  machinery  his  employees  would  either  refuse  to  work  the  new 
machines,  or,  not  being  familiar  with  the  power  of  the  machinery, 
would  demand  a  rate  of  pay  which  would  more  than  absorb  the  profits 
from  its  use,  or,  suspecting  that  they  were  not  getting  a  sufficient  rate 
of  pay  on  the  machine,  would  restrict  the  output  so  as  to  make  the 
venture  unprofitable.  Although  this  deadlock  condition  is  a  genuine 
restriction  of  output,  and  one  fraught  with  great  dangers  to  the 
future  of  the  country,  it  is  not  a  restriction  that  can  be  stated  statis- 
tically. It  is  hoped,  however,  to  give  a  sufficient  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  actual  controversies  have  arisen  in  the  last  few  years  to 
make  it  plain  that  the  English  engineering  industry  is  very  much 
lielow  the  highest  possible  efficiency,  and  that  under  present  condi- 
tions English  workingmen  are  turning  out  very  much  less  product 
than  they  are  capable  of  doing  without  any  injury  whatever  to  their 
health  or  to  the  social  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be 
asserted  that  the  limitation  is  wholly  one  which  comes  from  a  lack 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
deadlock  exists  prevents  that  improvement  in  organization  and 
method  and  that  introduction  of  more  modern  machinery  which 
would  largely  increase  the  effectiveness  of  English  production  with- 
out any  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  workingman.  In  other 
words,  this  mutual  mistrust  and  jealousy  have  gone  so  far  and  have 
become  so  intense  that  the  workingman  is  putting  forth  less  energy 
than  he  would  be  willing  to  put  forth  and  could  put  forth  without 
injury  under  proper  conditions  and  proper  pay.  Even  such  energy 
as  he  exerts  is  put  forth  with  inadequate  tools  and  imperfect  equip- 
ment and  under  antiquated  methods  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
highly  inefficient  and,  therefore,  very  expensive  to  the  employer. 

MACHINE  TENDERS. 

The  question  of  introducing  and  manning  new  machfnes  is  a  serious 
point  of  contention.  The  workingmen  are  always  suspicious  and  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  likely,  under  any  change  of  impor- 
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tance  in  regard  to  machinery,  to  get  less  per  unit  of  effort  put  forth 
(although  they  may  get  moris  per  week,  per  day,  or  per  year),  hence 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  insistent  on  being  consulted  before- 
hand in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  the  ext^ent  and 
method  of  its  use,  and  above  all,  the  amount  of  pay  to  the  operator. 
While  one  discovers  this  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  what  may  happen 
should  the  machinery  be  changed  or  improved,  he  recognizes  that 
the  knowledge  is  gradually  permeating  the  English  working  world 
that,  whether  they  will  or  not,  improved  machinery  will  eventually 
be  introduced  into  English  shops.  Therefore,  the  tendency  is  for 
controversies  over  the  machine  question  to  become  less  frequently  a 
question  of  one  man  tending  more  than  one  machine,  and  things  of 
that  sort,  and  more  frequently  a  question  of  the  rate  of  pay  to  be 
received  under  the  new  conditions,  which,  as  such,  the  workmen  are 
opposing  less  and  less. 

Mr.  Barnes  admitted  freely  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
among  the  members  of  the  union  against  one  man  attending  more 
than  one  machine,  and  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  expenditure  of  nervous*  energy  and  the  attention  required  are 
very  much  greater  when  one  attends  to  two  or  more  machines,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  this  movement  for  one  man  to  attend  to  more 
than  one  machine  is  inevitably  toward  a  relatively  larger  increase 
in  the  output  of  industry  than  any  increase  in  Wages  that  the 
employers  seem  likely  to  give.  It  is  the  old  story  of  attempting  to 
get  the  workingman  to  put  forth  greater  effort  and  energy  for  a  given 
amount  of  pay  ^han  he  did  when  working  one  machine.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  very  much  more  work 
done  per  man  with  no  increase,  or  but  a  very  slight  one,  in  wages. 
Mr.  Barnes  does  not  wholly  agree  with  this  position  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  favor  of  opposing  improved  machinery.  He  maintains 
that  the  wiser  policy  is  not  to  oppose  in  general  the  working  of 
more  than  one  machine,  but  to  treat  each  individual  case  on  its: 
merits,  and  insist  on  arranging  the  wages  by  collective  bargain- 
ing and  not  individually,  and  in  making  every  effort  to  see  that 
such  increased  energy  as  is  put  forth  by  the  workingman  is  com- 
pensated by  a  corresponding  increase  in  his  pay.  In  other  words, 
the  position  of  this  official  is  that  the  wages  per  unit  of  product  on 
the  basis  of  present  effort  shall  not  be  cut  down,  and,  although  not 
committing  himself  squarely  on  whether  or  not  the  average  engineer 
at  present  works  as  hard  as  the  public  welfare  demands,  he  insists 
that  any  additional  effort  put  forth  shall  be  compensated  at  as  high 
a  relative  rate  as  are  tjie  present  efforts. 

According  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Armstrongs,  of  Newcastle,  have  had 
much  discussion  on  this  question  and  have  met  with  much  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  union  men.    The  firm  has  finally  conquered  the 
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unions  in  tliis  particular  and  has  largely  introduced  the  two-machine 
method.  Some  other  firms  have  accomplished  the  same  results  in  a 
more  considerate  manner,  notably  Tangey's,  of  Birmingham.  They 
have  introduced  the  method  with  the  consent  of  their  workmen. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Barnes  declares  that  the  English  engineering  trade 
suffers  for  lack  of  suitable  equipment  and  conditions  and  believes  that 
in  these  respects  their  shops  are  far  behind  those  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand  he  declares  that  the  improved  equipment  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  accompanied  by  increased  well-being  and 
especially  by  a  better  condition  of  the  workingmen.  Of  the  English 
shops  he  says :  "  There  are  in  most  shops  but  few  modern  tools,  such 
as  are  to  be  seen  in  those  which  are  equipped  up  to  date."  He  denies 
that  the  trade  unions  are  responsible  for  retaining  the  antiquated 
tools,  saying,  "  Trade  unions  have  sometimes,  perhaps  unwisely,  as 
to  method,  made  claims  as  to  rating,  which  is  quite  another  thing." 
He  declares  that  he  himself  has  been  employed  in  a  shop  where  the 
only  ventilation  was  through  holes  in  the  wall,  the  only  heat  the  fires 
in  old  buckets,  and  the  only  lighting  a  form  which  required  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  many  hands  every  morning,  and  that 
there  were  no  adequate  provisions  for  storing  the  tools.  (See 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  November,  1899.) 

On  the  general  question  of  machines  Mr.  Barnes  takes  the  broad 
view  that  his  union  is  not  opposed  to  machines  or  to  improved 
machines,  but  he  maintains  that  the  thing  the  union  ought  to  do  is 
to  admit  the  machines  and  insist  on  manning  them.  He  is  opposed, 
and  the  union  is  opposed,  to  displacing  a  skilled  man  by  a  cheaper 
man  or  by  a  boy.  While  he  believes  that  most  employers  are 
inclined  to  treat  the  unions  fairly  he  thinks  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  competition,  and,  in  some  measure,  unconsciously,  they 
tend  always  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  labor  at  this  point,  notably, 
as  machines  become  more  and  more  nearly  automatic. 

The  opinions  of  other  members  of  the  A.  S.  E.  upon  the  machine 
question  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mr.  Barnes. 

There  is  constant  friction  between  employers  and  employees 
respecting  the  introduction  of  new  machines,  and  a  large  number  of 
instances  could  be  cited  where  disputes  have  occurred  over  some  phase 
of  the  machine  question.  A  few  cases,  however,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  general  character  of  such  disputes. 

An  important  official  of  the  employers'  federation  cites  a  case 
which  occurred  at  Bolton  about  the  year  1900,  which  illustrates  the 
difficulty  of  making  any  change  in  existing  conditions.  This  was 
a  case  of  introducing  new  boring  machines.  The  old  men  refused 
to  work  the  new  machines.  In  the  opinion  of  the  employers  their 
•employees  could  be  taught  to  work  these  new  and  improved  machines 
in  a  very  short  time.    The  old  machines  were  going  out  everywhere 
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SO  that  the  old  men,  if  dismissed  by  this  firm,  were  not  likely  to  find 
employment  at  the  kind  of  work  and  on  the  machine  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  The  firm  dismissed  the  old  men  and  their  union  asked 
for  a  conference.  The  employers  had  entered  into  an  agreement  in 
1898  to  make  an  honest  attempt  to  find  other  work  for  their  former 
employees  when  changes  were  made,  but  they  would  not  agree  that 
no  man  should  be  displaced  by  improved  machinery.  Another  case 
cited  by  this  official,  and  one  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  restric- 
tion, is  that  in  which  a  firm  in  Scotland  introduced  new  molding 
machines  into  their  works.  The  molders  had  each  been  turning  out 
12  molds  of  a  certain  kind  per  day.  The  new  machines  were  capa- 
ble of  turniiig  out  24  molds.  When  the  new  machines  were  intro- 
duced the  A.  S.  E.  men  turned  out  18  molds  per  day  with  them,  but 
they  soon  dropped  to  14  per  day.  Wlien  urged  to  increase  the  output 
beyond  14  the  men  stopped  work.  The  proprietor  thereupon  tried 
the  machine  himself.  When  the  workmen  came  back  they  struck 
l^ecause  some  one  had  been  meddling  with  their  machines.  The 
proprietor,  although  unacquainted  with  the  machine,  himself  turned 
out  salable  articles  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  as  many  as  the  skilled 
workmen  were  turning  out. 

The  attitude  of  the  union  as  a  whole  toward  improved  machinery 
may  well  l)e  gathered  from  the  published  records  of  the  A.  S.  E. 
In  the  number  for  January,  1897,  the  general  secretary  declares 
that  by  a  strike  in  a  certain  district,  which  was  maintained  with  a 
pertinacity  beyond  all  praise,  the  union  had  forced  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  that  machines  which  supersede  hand  skilled  labor 
should  be  manipulated  by  skilled  and  full-paid  men. 

In  one  district  where  the  number  of  apprentices  was  limited  by 
agreement,  a  certain  firm  had  a  number  of  boys  in  their  employ,  and 
the  union  men  seeing  that  the  boys  were  likely  to  be  valuable  for 
working  improved  machinery  compelled  the  firm  to  agree  "  that  all 
new  machines  coming  into  that  department  should  l>e  worked  by  our 
men."  Difficulty  arose  under  this  clause.  Upon  the  introduction  of 
a  new  milling  machine  into  these  works  the  trade  union  officials 
offered  to  furnish  a  man  to  run  the  machine  but  the  management 
insisted  that  the  phrase  "  our  men  "  meant  men  already  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  and  simply  bound  the  firm  not  to  go  outside  of  the  works, 
but  did  not  compel  the  employer  to  put  a  union  man  on  the  machine; 
consequently  a  nonunion  workman  already  in  the  shop  was  set  to 
running  the  machine  at  2  shillings  ($0.49)  less  per  week  than  the 
standard  union  rate. 

The  delegate  of  the  union  forced  the  firm  to  accept  the  view  that 
only  union  men  at  the  standard  rate  could  be  put  upon  these  new 
machines. 

An  officer  of  the  employers'   federation   asserts  that  the  unions 
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demand  a  high  rate  of  pay  whether  or  not  such  rate  is  necessary  to 
procure  sufficient  skill  to  operate  the  machines,  and  that  such  claims 
are  an  effective  check  to  the  introduction  of  automatic  and  improved 
machines,  many  of  which  require  no  attention  for  hours  at  a  time 
except  to  see  that  nothing  unusual  happens. 

PIECEWORK,  BONUS,  AND  PREMIUM  SYSTEMS 

The  system  upon  which  wages  are  based  constitutes  at  present  by 
far  the  most  burning  question  in  the  minds  of  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  this  industry,  and  is  the  one  on  which  each  side  seems  most 
tenacious  of  its  own  views.  The  conseqvi^n^is  that  so  far  there  has 
been  no  very  general  introduction  of  the  piecework,  bonus,  or  pre- 
mium systems  in  this  industry.  ^Vhere  one  finds  a  growth  of  any 
of  these  systems  of  payment,  it  is  usually  applied  to  nonunion  work- 
men, to  unskilled  labor,  and  to  those  who  have  not  completed  their 
apprenticeship.  The  employers  believe  that  some  one  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  methods  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do 
business  at  a  profit.  They  are  almost  imanimous  in  the  opinion  that, 
with  the  increasing  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  they  can  not 
maintain  their  position  without  reducing  the  cost  of  labor,  and  that 
ihe  only  hope  of  reducing  the  cost  of  labor  is  to  utilize  their  machin- 
ery and  fixed  capital  to  a  larger  extent  by  turning  out  a  larger  prod- 
uct and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  wages  per  unit  of  product.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  workmen  believe  that  there  is  a  large  surplus 
product  now  and  that  the  industries,  therefore,  can  maintain  them- 
selves with  the  present  output  and  the  present  labor  cost.  Their  most 
fundamental  tenet  of  faith  is  that  they  are  giving  sufficient  labor  for 
the  wages  received  and  that  they  ought  to  oppose  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  any  proposition  which  looks  toward  reducing,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  amount  of  wages  per  unit  of  product  at  their  expense. 
A  leading  employer  in  the  federation  said :  "  We  nearly  all  feel  that 
the  wages  paid  per  unit  of  product  are  too  high.  We  are  opposed 
to  any  method  of  piece  price  arranged  on  the  basis  of  giving  as  much 
per  unit  as  we  do  now.  \\e.  are  agreed  that  the  best  method  of  reduc- 
ing the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  the  bonus  system,  which  we 
propose  to  force  the  introduction  of,  even  if  the  attempt  to  do  so 
l)rings  another  strike  and  lockout  such  as  that  of  1897."  He  seemed 
to  voice  the  general  sentiment  of  the  employers  on  this  subject. 

Before  any  terms  of  settlement  were  arrived  at  in  the  lockout  of 
1897  the  unions  were  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  employers  were  able  to  exact  many  conditions  from  the  unionists 
to  which  the  latter  lent  only  an  unwilling  assent.  Nothing  was  more 
hotly  contested  in  the  conference  which  settled  that  dispute  than 
the  section  relating  to  the  introduction  and  extension  of  piecework. 
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to  which  the  unions  in  this  trade  have  always  been  opposed.  The 
workmen  insisted  that  where  piecework  should  be  introduced  the 
price  should  be  arranged,  not  between  the  workmen  who  were  to  do  the 
piecework  and  the  employer,  but  between  the  employer  and  the  union. 
A  note  to  this  section  of  the  agreement  explains  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  unions  fixing  the  terms  on  which  their  own  members 
may  work  piecework.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  it  does  open 
the  way  for  the  employers  to  screw  down  wages  when  dealing  with 
the  individual  nonunion  man,  or,  what  is  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the 
unions,  in  dealing  with  apprentices. 

In  regard  to  piecework,  which,  he  says,  is  now  worked  by  nearly 
half  of  their  men,  antjjjgailist  which  he  admits  that  the  men  have  a 
prejudice,  Mr.  Barnas,bf  the  A.  S.  K.,  asserts  that  he  is  not  opposed 
to  it  as  such,  but  that,  in  principle,  he  opposes  it  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that,  so  far,  the  employers  have  attempted  to  use  it,  first,  as  a 
means  of  breaking  down  collective  bargaining  by  dealing  with  each 
workman  individually,  and,  next,  without  question,  they  have  at- 
tempted to  extend  the  use  of  piecework  with  a  view  of  cutting  down 
the  wages  per  unit  of  product.  Mr.  Barnes  is  not  willing  that  a 
piece  price  should  be  arranged  in  any  case  with  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  power  of  the  union,  which  certainly  would  be  the  case  if 
it  were  arranged  without  consent  of  the  union  as  a  whole,  nor  is 
he  willing  that  it  should  be  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the 
pay  of  the  workingman  per  unit  of  product  less  than  that  6n  which  he 
has  been  working  on  time  w^age.  In  other  words,  to  illustrate,  if  an 
engineer  has  been  turning  out  9  pulleys  a  day  and  drawing  9s.  ($2.19) 
for  it  he  is  not  content  to  have  a  piece  price  arranged  at  less  than  Is. 
($0.24 J)  apiece,  although  under  general  conditions  a  workman  under 
those  circumstances  would  probably  turn  out  15  to  18  pulleys  per 
day  instead  of  9.  The  case  is  not  so  simple  a  one  as  it  seems  at  first  to 
the  outsider.  Everybody  expects  the  workman  to  do  more  work  and 
to  earn  more  wages  on  piece  than  on  time  pay.  The  question  is,  .To 
what  extent  shall  the  excess  of  work  go,  and  having  done  a  larger 
amount  of  work  how  much  additional  pay  is  he  entitled  to  receive  for 
such  extra  effort?  The  employer  firmly  believes  that  his  labor  costs 
are  too  high — in  other  words,  that  the  workingman  is  not  giving, 
under  all  the  conditions,  a  sufficient  amount  of  product  for  the  pay  he 
is  now  drawing.  The  aim  and  effort,  therefore,  of  the  employer  in 
introducing  any  new  method  of  work  or  of  payment  is  to  reduce  the 
wages  per  unit  of  product.  If  on  piece-price  wages  one  turns  out  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  product  as  he  did  on  time  wages  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  employer,  considering  his  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject, would  be  willing  to  arrange  a  piece  price  which  would  give  the 
workman  one  and  one-half  times  his  former  wage  for  this  extra  effort. 
The  workmen  believe  that  the  employer  wants  all  or  nearly  all  the 
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gain  from  the  extra  product.  To  break  the  deadlock  the  employer 
is  willing  to  give  the  chance  of  a  small  increased  wage  to  the  work- 
ingman.  There  is  a  very  general  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  employees 
that  under  the  inducement  of  extra  pay  a  man  working  on  piece 
wages  will  speed  up  and  demonstrate  his  ability  to  do  much  more 
than  he  is  doing  now  and  that  the  employer  will  then  go  back  to  his 
instinctive  and  oft-repeated  belief  that  the  wages  previously  paid 
are  sufficient  for  a  workingman,  and  will  attempt  to  reduce  the 
piece  price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  his  employees,  at  the  new  piece 
price,  about  the  same  wages  per  day  that  they  received  before  the 
piece-price  experiment  was  undertaken. 

Mr.  Barnes  well  sets  forth  the  engineers'  objection  to  piecework 
in  the  official  report  of  the  A.  S.  E.  for  November,  1899 ;  namely,  that 
the  variety  of  work  is  so  great  that  the  question  of  fixing  just  prices 
is  extremely  difficult;  that  where  such  prices  can  be  fixed  with  fair- 
ness the  workmen  are  in  favor  of  piece  prices.  He  says:  "Where, 
employers  have  been  willing  to  suit  increased  payment  to  increased 
•effort,  it  has  worked  well  enough  *  *  *  but  when  it  has  also  led 
at  the  same  time  to  a  reversion  to  individual  bargaining  between 
employer  and  employee  and  to  a  rapid  lowering  of  prices  until  the 
most  skilled  man  has  been  reduced  to  day  wages,  then  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  workmen  should  look  upon  it  with  little  favor. 
Engineering  work  is  so  varied  that  it  can  not  be  readily  reduced  to 
fixed  prices,  and  the  only  way  in  which  piecework  can  be  wrought 
with  mutual  advantage  is  to  keep  more  or  less  fixed  day  wages  as 
agreed  upon  in  collective  bargaining  always  in  mind,  allowing  extra 
pay  over  and  above  for  extra  work.  This  is  done  by  some  of  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  firms  in  this  country.  In  the  shops  of  a 
few  firms  piecework  is  in  vogue  with  the  consent  of  the  union,  and 
although  it  has  proved  better  than  the  former  experience  it  has  in 
some  of  these  cases  led  to  friction  in  the  beginning." 

In  speaking  of  the  conference  held  in  1901  on  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment agreed  upon  in  1898  Mr.  Barnes,  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  for  1901,  says :  "  The  society 
stood  out  for  recognition  of  a  standard  wage  and  holds  still  to  that 
position,  and  no  paper  terms  of  settlement  which  withhold  that  recog- 
nition can  be  other  than  a  mere  dead  letter  and  an  incumbrance  to  all 
concerned  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  conducting  the  trade  on  fair 
and  at  the  same  time  peaceful  lines."  It  is  very  plain  that  although 
this  conference  came  to  naught,  trouble  is  brewing  in  the  engineering 
trades.  Mr.  Barnes  does  not  hesitate  to  express  in  public  the  belief 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  must  be  readjusted  in  the  near  future. 
On  this  point  he  says,  in  the  journal  of  the  society,  February,  1901 ; 
"After  seven  months'  stoppage  work  was  resumed  upon  terms  of 
jsettlement,    *     ♦     *    whereupon  there  was  mucli  rejoicing  by  many 
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of  the  men  and  a  little  boasting  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more 
•  Arrogant  employers  at  the  grand  victory  achieved,  and  we  ^lere  told 
that  capital  was  henceforth  an  absolute  master  and  labor  wiws  to  be 
treated  as  an  inert  mass,  but  alas  for  the  vain  delusion !  I  .venture 
to  say  that  the  terms  of  settlement  do  not  ccmtain  the  elements  of 
permanency,  and  in  some  respects  they  run  counter  to  the  judgqaent  of 
the  great  mass  of  engineers  and  operators,  and  even,  I  believe,  of  some 
of  the  employers  themselves."  He  especially  insists  that  the  provi- 
sions on  piecework  and  machinery  as  at  present  drawn  and  inter- 
preted are  unworkable. 

Mr.  F.  Maddison,  of  the  molders'  union,  writing  of  the  A.  S.  E., 
declares  that  the  alleged  opposition  of  these  workingmen  to  the  piece- 
work scheme  is  not  to  the  thex)ry  but  to  the  practice  and,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  the  details  of  the  scheme.  He  quotes  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  April, 
1901,  report  to  this  effect :  "  Take  the  question  of  piecework,  no  trade 
union  could  advise  compliance  with  conditions  which  put  all  consid- 
erations in  regard  to  standard  wage  entirely  out  of  court,  yet  the 
employers'  federations  still  persist  in  attempting  to  substitute  with- 
out any  safeguard  a  system  of  individual  bargaining  with  piece 
workers  for  the  common  standard  wage  paid  for  time  work."  In 
other  words,  the  A.  S.  E.  are  fighting  against  piecework  in  order  that 
they  may  maintain  the  standard  wage.  As  evidence  of  this  it  may 
be  cited  that  the  A.  S.  E.  has  recently  changed  its  rules,  providing  that 
its  members  may  work  piecework  on  condition  that  the  day  wage  be 
guaranteed.  On  the  question  of  restriction  of  output  Mr.  Maddison 
says  that  whatever  may  happen  in  individual  cases  the  leaders  of  the 
A.  S.  E.  have  never  countenanced  it.  He  says:  "  Of  course  there  is 
not  necessarily  an  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  day's 
labor,  and  what  is  known  in  America  as  '  hustling '  would  be  vigor- 
ously resisted,  but  the  policy  of  making  the  job  last  as  a  partial 
solution  of  the  unemployed  problem  is  scouted." 

Mr.  Arrandale,  secretary  of  the  United  Machine  Workers'  National 
Union,  insisted  at  the  conference  of  1901  that  a  guarantee  of  time 
wage  for  piece  workers  was  necessary,  because  otherwise  the  men 
would  be  held  in  the  shop  and  kept  waiting  around  without  having 
material  and  would  frequently  come  out  with  less  than  their  day 
wages  although  having  been  all  day  in  the  shop.  He  said :  "  Some- 
times they  have  to  wait  five  or  six  hours  before  they  can  get  a  job. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  go  out,  or,  if  they  do,  lose  their  chance  of 
employment  altogether,  and  at  the  week's  end  the  men  have  not  18 
shillings  to  their  credit." 

He  also  said  that  all  the  firms  in  his  trade  fix  a  hard  and  fast  limit 
on  the  earnings  on  piecework.  The  general  limit  is  one  and  one- 
half  time;  sometimes  it  is  one  and  three-eighths. 
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Mr.  Golightly,  representing  the  Lancashire  workmen,  stated  that 
he  had  heard  employers  "point  out  that  where  men  put  forward  an 
extra  effort  with  knowledge,  and,  also,  physical  work,  and  produced 
greater  results,  the  immediate  effect  has  been  that  the  foreman  has 
said :  '  I  am  going  to  pocket  all  those  results  for  the  benefit  of  the 
firm,'  and  offset  all  that  was  gained  by  working  piecework.  If  by 
their  exertions  and  by  educating  themselves  men  are  able  to  put  forth 
extra  effort  it  is  manifest  that  the  rate  should  not  be  dropped.  iVixd 
having  worked  piecework  for  a  good  many  years  I  know  that  this 
has  been  the  case,  and  it  does  not  give  a  man  any  encouragement  to 
improve  himself  or  his  output  if  he  is  told  that  '  wages  are  rather 
more  and  we  are  going  to  drop  the  price.'  It  is  very  strange  to  say 
that  when  men  increase  their  earning  power  and  also  their  output 
the  employers  should  pounce  upon  them  and  bring  their  wages  to  the 
ordinary  level." 

Mr.  Biggart,  secretary  of  the  employers'  federation,  admits  that 
the  engineers  oppose  piecework  because  they  fear  that  when  the  men 
shall  have  speeded  up  the  piece  price  will  be  cut  to  such  an  extent  as 
w^ill  bring  down  their  wages  to  the  former  level.  The  employers  are 
very  anxious  to  introduce  the  bonus  system,  believing  that  it  offers 
them  some  advantages  over  the  piece- price  plan.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
employers,  the  union  workmen  really  oppose  both  these  plans,  because 
they  feel  that  it  will  break  down  the  spirit  of  the  union  by  putting 
each  man  on  his  own  merits.  According  to  Mr.  Biggart,  the  attempt 
of  the  employer  is  to  put  each  man  in  a  position  where  he  will  have  a 
personal  interest  which  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  the  interest 
of  his  fellow  members;  in  other  words,  they  are  ever  striving  to  resort 
to  individual  bargaining,  while  the  union  is  fighting  for  collective 
bargaining.  The  first  firm  that  introduced  the  bonus  system  after 
the  strike  of  1897  had  to  let  some  of  their  old  men  go  because  they 
refused  to  accept  piecework.  Mr.  Biggart  feels  that  it  is  impossible 
to  extend  piecework  rapidly,  because  the  workmen  are  afraid  the 
employers  will  use  it  for  cutting  down  the  piece  price.  He  has  more 
hope  of  the  bonus  system,  although  he  admits  that  the  unions  oppose 
that,  because,  in  his  opinion,  they  fear  it  will  break  the  spirit  of  the 
union  by  putting  each  man  on  his  own  merits  and  thereby  bringing 
a  personal  interest  between  the  man  and  his  union. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  the  observer  that  the  employers  are  attempting 
to  use  the  bonus  system  as  a  wedge  with  which  to  break  down  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  the  workingmen  are 
so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  in  the  introduction  to  the  report  of  his  Indus- 
trial Commission,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage that  it  is  the  belief  of  English  workingmen  that  the  attempt  to 
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introduce  the  piece-price  system  is  due  to  a  desire  to  speed  up  the  men 
and  then  cut  down  the  piece  price.     He  says : 

In  England  it  has  been  the  rule  for  generations  past  that  as  soon  as 
a  man  earns  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  wages  the  price  for  his 
work  is  cut  down,  and  he,  finding  that  working  harder  and  running 
his  machine  quicker  (naturally  a  greater  strain)  brings  in  the  long 
run  no  larger  reward,  slackens  his  efforts  accordingly.  If  this  be 
the  case,  can  we  blame  the  workmen  ?  ♦  *  *  I  am  convinced 
that  British  manufacturers,  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  best  efforts  from 
their  workmen,  must  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  unions  as  to 
a  fair  piece  price  from  which  there  shall  be  no  cut  when  the  men 
earn  large  wages.  Such  a  system  I  feel  sure  is  necessary  if  workmen 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  look  after  the  question 
broadly.  Such  is  only  human  nature.  Machinery  must  be  run  at 
its  highest  speed,  while  the  workers  must  feel  that  they  are  reaping 
the  fruits  ot  their  labor  and  that  the  fruits  are  secure,  not  only  for 
the  present  but  in  the  future. 

On  the  subject  of  restriction  of  output,  Mr.  Mosely  says :  "  Even 
assuming  that  there  is  a  restriction,  I  would  ask  what  inducement 
there  has  been  in  this  country  in  the  past  for  the  workman  to  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  ?  Usually  he  is  snubbed  for  making  suggestions, 
and  if  he  runs  his  machine  to  its  fullest  capacity  he  is  no  better  off  in 
the  long  run,  because  the  price  paid  him  for  his  work  is  cut  down 
accordingly."  At  another  point  he  says:  "  Manufacturers,  for  their 
part,  must  be  prepared  to  assure  their  men  a  piece  price  that  will  not 
be  cut  when  the  latter's  earnings  exceed  what  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  them." 

The  workingmen,  who  are  generally  bitterly  opposed  to  the  bonus 
system,  say  it  works  satisfactorily  from  the  employers'  standpoint. 
The  employees  at  the  Elswick  yards  believe  that,  under  the  bonus 
system,  by  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  they  are 
required  to  do  more  work  and  actually  get  less  pay.  To  use  a  work- 
man's language :  "  Even  granting  the  process  of  calculating  is  right, 
which  we  deny,  it  is  easy  for  the  employers  to  get  an  isolated  case  of 
a  man  making  more  money.  They  fix  a  basis  time  for  a  job.  What- 
ever you  save  of  that  basis  time  the  same  percentage  is  added  to  the 
actual  time  worked.  If,  therefore,  a  man  gets  any  job  to  do  and  does 
it  more  smartly  than  expected,  he  gets  credit  for  having  worked  so 
much  longer  than  he  actually  has."  The  workmen  claim  specifically 
that  the  employers  will  take  unusually  good  material  or  select  an 
unusually  good  man  and  speed  him  -up  and  then  attempt  to  force  the 
other  workmen  to  the  same  pace,  and  actually  fix  a  price  which  com- 
pels them  to  the  same  pace  or  reduces  their  pay  below  the  day  wages. 
Said  this  workman :  "  Thus  it  is  that  an  isolated  case  may  be  got 
where  a  man  one  week  gets  a  bonus  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  his  weekly 
wage.  For  that  one  case  I  could  give  several  of  men  who  are  getting 
12s.  [$2.92]  a  week  less  than  they  used  to  get." 
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A  workman  at  Armstrong's  asserts  that  the  bonus  system,  being 
opposed  by  the  union,  is  carried  on  secretly,  the  firm  or  foremen 
dealing  with  each  workman,  largely  with  the  apprentices  only,  and 
changing  the  basis  on  which  the  calculation  is  made  as  soon  as  the 
boys  make  m<5re  than  the  firm  desires  to  pay.  He  said  that  during 
the  previous  year  the  boys  in  the  last  year  of  their  time  on  a  stand- 
ard rate  of  12s.  ($2.92)  were  making  at  piecework  one  and  three- 
fourths  time  (giving  a  total  wage  of  21s.,  or  $5.11 ) ,  but  that  at  present 
the  boys,  while  doing  the  same  amount  of  work,  are  getting  a  total 
wage  of  only  about  15s.  ($3.65).  The  highest  bonus  of  which  the 
union  can  get  any  knoAv ledge  is  9s.  6d.  ($2.31)  a  week,  and  for  the 
amount  of  work  for  which  this  is  paid  at  the  piece  price  prevailing 
in  the  shop  the  wages  would  be  30s.  ($7.30)  a  week.  The  lads  at 
Armstrong's  struck  against  accepting  the  bonus  scheme,  but  were 
starved  out  and  compelled  to  return  one  by  one.  They  are  given  no 
details  of  what  their  pay  will  be  until  they  get  their  pay  envelope, 
and  then  they  have  no  details  but  simply  a  certain  amount  of  pay. 
There  was  a  strike  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland  in  1883  to  main- 
tain the  apprentice^ship  union.  The  strike  was  a  failure  and  the 
union  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  the  managing  director  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  Limited,  of  Blackwall,  London,  put 
into  force  the  8-hour  day,  with  but  one  break,  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
A  few  years  later  he  introduced  into  the  works  of  the  company  a 
system  which  he  calls  the  "  good-fellowship  scheme."  This  is  a  profit- 
sharing  or  premium  plan  which  was  intended  for  an  improvement 
on  the  piece  price  and  bonus  systems.  The  principles  and  method 
of  application  of  the  scheme  are  as  follows : 

GOOD-FELLOWSHIP     SCHEME— THAMES     IRON     WORKS     AND     SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY,   Ltd. 

Principles, 

1.  The  first  principle  is  unity.  Without  uuitj'  no  undertalcing  can  prosper ;  "  a 
house  divided  against  itself  must  fall."  One  means  by  which  this  sympathy  of 
common  interest  can  be  created  is  that  of  fellowship  working,  combined  with 
fellowship  profits. 

The  purpose  of  this  scheme  is  to  increase  the  possible  earnings  of  everj'  worlc- 
man  in  the  yard,  but  the  principle  of  the  application  is  opposed  to  that  of  indi- 
vidual "piecework,"  as  it  is  properly  understood,  which  makes  each  workman 
wholly  independent  of  his  neighbor  and  paves  the  way  for  many  of  the  troubles 
which  have  so  long  divided  the  l)est  interests  of  capital  and  labor. 

Piecework  is  too  often  the  expression  of  solitary  selfishness,  which  is  the 
death  doom  of  social  prosperity. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  that  of  "  individual  interest."  A  dead  level  of 
fixed  daily  rates  without  premium  and  without  profit  tends  to  general  stagna- 
tion and  apathy.    It  is  well  that  a  standard  rate  of  wages  should  be  established 
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in  every  trade  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  workman,  but  special 
ability,  Industry,  and  character  should  be  rewarded  by  special  rates  of  wages, 
for,  as  Napoleon  declared  that  every  soldier  in  the  ranks  carried  in  his  haver- 
sack a  marshal's  baton,  so  in  these  works  every  workman  should  feel  that  he 
can  raise  himself  by  his  own  efforts  to  the  proudest  position  in  the  company' 's 
employ.  * 

3.  The  third  principle  of  good-fellowship  is  profit.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  good  workmen,  well  led  and  well  organized,  can  command  large  profits. 
Almost  every  Job  that  comes  into  the  yard,  if  properly  handled,  might  return  to 
the  workman  more  than  the  daily  rates  uiK)n  which  his  week's  wages  are  based. 
Good  workmen  and  good  wages  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  good  wages  attract  good  workmen ;  and  good  workmen,  if  they  do  their 
duty,  make  the  profits  from  which  good  wages  can  be  paid. 

4.  The  fourth  principle  of  good-fellowship  is  equality  of  profit  division  in  pro- 
portion to  wages  paid. 

All  individual  bonus  payments  are  liable  to  charges  of  partiality  and  favorit- 
ism, and  as  a  rule  bear  no  exact  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  Job  upon  which  they 
have  been  paid. 

Method  of  application — General  conditions  and  rules. 

1.  In  each  department,  S.  B.  D.,  E.  D.,  C.  E.  D.,  and  D.  D.  D.,  there  will  be 
a  separate  fellowship. 

2.  Every  workman  is  employed  by  the  company  upon  a  standard  trade  rate. 
This  does  not  prevent  a  premium  being  paid  to  8i)ecially  skilled  workmen  who 
are  able  to  earn  it. 

3.  The  labor  value  of  each  Job  is  determined  upon  the  piece  prices  of  the  yard, 
or  by  agreement  with  the  trades  engaged  in  its  execution. 

4.  Group  fellowship. — AVhere  the  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be 
undertaken  by  distinct  groups  of  workmen,  viz,  drillers,  riveters,  calkers,  chip- 
pers,  etc.,  and  be  easily  measured  ui),  any  profit  above  the  sum  of  the  wages  paid 
will  be  divided  weekly  (subjei't  to  such  retentions  as  may  he  deemed  necessary), 
amongst  all  workmen  in  the  group  in  proiwrtion  to  the  wages  they  have  earned. 

5.  Trade  fellowship. — Where  the  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  only 
be  undertaken  by  trades — viz,  shipwrights,  platers.  Joiners,  engineers,  etc.,  and 
must  pass  through  several  processes  before  comi)letion,  anv  profit  above  the 
sum  of  the  wages  paid  will  be  divided  monthly  (subject  to  such  retentions  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary),  amongst  all  workmen  in  the  trade  in  proportion  to 
the  wages  they  have  earned. 

6.  No  Job  will  be  taken  into  account  until  it  has  l)een  completed,  and  balances 
of  loss  (subject  to  remissions  made  by  the  directors)  will  have  to  be  paid  off 
before  profits  are  declared. 

7.  All  retentions  are  carrie<l  over  into  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the  trades 
concerned  as  a  security  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  as  a  reserve  fund 
for  the  assistance  of  bad  months  during  the  progress  of  the  contract. 

8.  Trade  committees.— Each  trade  elects  rei)resentatlves  (In  the  proportion 
of  about  one  for  every  20  workmen),  who  will,  together  with  their  foreman, 
form  one  of  the  trade  conmilttees  of  the  department  Each  of  these  trade  com- 
mittees will  meet  monthly  to  i-ecelve  the  statement  of  the  preceding  month's 
working,  and  to  discuss  all  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  their  respective 
trades. 

9.  Departmental  council. — Each  trade  committee  will  api)olnt  one  representa- 
tive to  sit  on  a  departmental  council,  which  will  meet  quarterly  to  discuss  all 
matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  their  department 
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10.  Once  a  year  these  departmental  councils  will  meet  together  as  a  general 
council  to  discuss  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  yard. 

If  necessary,  this  general  council  can  be  summoned  to  discuss  any  special  mat- 
ter of  importance. 

Several  years  after  the  good-fellowship  scheme  went  into  operation, 
or  on  June  30,  1900,  Mr.  Hills,  writing  for  the  Gazette,  published  by 
the  firm,  declares  that  "  Where  the  process  of  manufacture  is  simple, 
wherever  it  can  be  completed  and  measured  up,  wherever  it  is  a  matter 
of  handicraft,  there  piecework  is  the  best  method  of  determining  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  workman.  But  where  the  process  of  manu- 
facture is  complex,  where  the  finished  article  is  subjected  to  a  vari- 
ety of  different  operations,  where  specialized  machinery  is  brought 
into  play,  there  the  piecework  system  is  useless  and  the  good-fellow- 
ship system  takes  its  place.''  Mr.  Hills  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
almost  all  the  profit-sharing  schemes,  and  also  in  many  instances  the 
piecework  plan,  have  broken  down  because  of  the  attempt  to  measure 
work  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine 
costs  with  accuracy.  In  contrasting  these  with  the  good-fellowship 
plan  he  admits  that  the  latter  is  adaptable  only  to  certain  cases, 
and  states  that  never  has  it  included  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
labor  engaged  in  the  shipyard — generally  not  more  than  30  per  cent ; 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  costs  of  material  or  fixed 
charges  in  the  good-fellowship  reckoning,  but  labor  alone.  He  firmly 
believes  that  in  many  important  cases  a  system  of  good-fellowship, 
based  on  the  contracts  taken  and  thus  covering  the  whole  costs,  may 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily.  He  says,  "  I  have  been  led  to  this 
conclusion  partly  by  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  good-fellowship 
system  so  far  as  the  engineering  departijient  of  our  works  was  con- 
cerned. The  tradition  of  the  engineers  has  been  constantly  against 
piecework,  and  the  confusion  between  good-fellowship  and  piecework 
properly  found  its  most  crushing  exposure  in  this  department."  Mr. 
Hills  has  gradually  come  round  to  the  view  that  the  good-fellowship 
scheme,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  result  in  a  genuine  profit-sharing 
scheme  and  not  a  bonus  on  wages.  He  says,  "  We  further  recognize 
that  the  only  values  with  which  good-fellowship  can  deal  are  the  final 
values  of  the  company's  contracts,  which  include  not  only  labor  but 
materials,  charges,  and  profits." 

Mr  Hills  says  that  his  establishment  came  to  the  48-hour  week  or 
the  8-hour  day  with  but  one  break,  in  November,  1892.  When  asked 
why,  he  said :  "  I  saw  that  the  men  generally  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  secure  the  8-hour  day,  and  that  it  was  going  to  come.  Then 
I  had  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  great  9-hour-day  struggle  in 
London  in  the  early  seventies,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  kind  of  last 
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straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back  and  drove  the  shipbuilding  trade 
from  the  Thames  to  the  north."  In  his  establishment  a  minimum 
wage  is  guaranteed  to  the  piece  workers,  who  there  really  work  on 
the  good-fellowship  or  group  cooperative  plan.  He  says:  "  Prior  to 
1892  we  were  working  51  hours  per  week,  for  which  we  paid  54  hours' 
wages.  \Vhen  we  introduced  the  48-hour  week  we  paid  51  hours' 
wages,  and  this  went  on  until  March,  1894,  when  the  general  results 
of  the  trial  decided  us  to  pay  the  old  54-hour  rate  for  the  48  hours, 
and  this  we  have  continued  to  do  since  with  quite  satisfactory  results." 
When  asked  whether  the  production  had  diminished  or  increased,  he 
said:  "Relatively  it  has  increased,  but  actually  it  has  diminished. 
Speaking  roughly,  you  can  take  it,  we  now  get  8J  hours  out  of  9  hours 
as  compared  with  9  hours  out  of  9  hours  before ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
with  the  (5  hours  knocked  off  we  get  back  50  per  cent  and  greater 
energy  and  efficiency  by  working  48  hours  as  compared  with  what  we 
used  to  get  out  of  the  54  hours  per  week."  When  asked  if  the  gain 
was  uniform,  he  said :  "  Of  course,  where  men  are  working  on  the 
machines  there  is  not  the  same  chance  of  recouping  for  a  loss  that 
there  is  in  the  case  of  hand  work.  It  was  our  interest  to  see  that  the 
machines  were  practically  speeded  up  to  their  safe  maximum  capacity 
in  the  old  days;  in  fact,  were  we  to  drive  them  beyond  that  now  the 
quality  of  our  work  would  probably  suffer,  but  in  the  case  of  hand 
work  tliere  has  been  a  substantial  improvement,  and,  speaking  gen- 
erally of  the  whole  works,  of  the  G  hours  knocked  off  we  get  back  3  of 
them  in  the  course  of  the  week." 

THE  CARLISLE  AGREEMENT. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  opposition  of  the  engineers  to  the  bonus 
and  premium  plans  of  wage  payments  has  been  apparent.  The 
employers'  federation  has  been  equally  insistent  on  the  right  of  their 
members  (under  the  agreement  of  1898)  to  adopt  any  such  system 
if  they  choose  to  do  so.  After  several  years  of  contention  on  this 
point  an  agreement  seems  finally  to  have  been  reached  Avhich  safe- 
guards the  interests  of  the  workmen  and  enlists  the  cooperation  of 
the  trade  union  in  the  efforts  of  employers  to  introduce  these  sys- 
tems. This  is  known  as  the  Carlisle  agreement,  and  was  adopted 
in  August,  1902,  by  the  executive  committees  of  the  employers'  fed- 
eration and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  advanced  step  taken  by  any  trade  union  in  recog- 
nition of  the  employers'  interest  in  this  question.  It  provides  that 
the  unions  shall  remove  all  restrictions  on  the  premium  and  bonus 
systems,  and  that  the  employers'  federation  shall  recommend  cer- 
tain safeguards  to  its  members.  The  practical  value  of  such  safe- 
guards has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  that  portion  of  this 
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report  relating  to  the  United  States.    The  recommendations  are  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  time  rate  of  wages  for  each  job  should  in  all  cases  be 
paid; 

2.  That  overtime  and  night  shift  should  be  paid  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  at  present  prevail  in  each  district; 

3.  That  a  time  limit,  after  it  has  been  established,  should  only  be 
changed  if  the  methods  or  means  of  manufacture  are  changed ; 

4.  No  firm  should  establish  the  system  without  intending  to  adhere 
to  it. 

THE  ONE-BREAK  SYSTEM. 

It  never  ceases  to  be  a  marvel  to  an  American  to  see  English  work- 
ingmen,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  nominally  beginning  work  at  6 
o'clock  and  working  usually  2J  hours  before  they  stop  for  breakfast. 
One  is  shocked  at  it,  first,  because  it  means  getting  up  so  early  in  the 
morning  that  the  workingman  can  have  but  little  family*life.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  generally  considered  that  a  workingman  is  not  in  con- 
dition to  do  his  best  work  when  he  has  had  nothing  to  eat  for  12  or 
14  hours.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  the  loss 
seems  very  great,  insomuch  as  the  added  expense  for  light  and  heat 
and  the  added  trouble  of  superintending  the  shop  so  many  more 
hours  a  day  are  placed  upon  him.  The  light,  the  heat,  and  the  power 
required  for  a  given  number  of  hours'  work  are  very  much  greater 
than  if  work  began  later  in  the  morning  and  ran  continuously  until 
dinner  time.  It  took  a  considerable  time  to  find  out  why  this  anti- 
quated system  still  continues,  and  the  explanations  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  somewhat  amusing.  The  workmen  usually  insisted  that 
it  was  physiologically  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  4^  hours  without 
something  to  eat.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  justification  for 
stopping  the  works  for  breakfast  in  earlier  generations,  when  the 
working  hours  were  very  much  longer  than  at  present,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  there  is  no  economic  justification  for  the  practice 
to-day,  and  both  parties  realize  this  fact  perfectly. 

In  the  conference  which  settled  the  great  strike  of  1897-98  the 
truth  came  out  very  clearly.  Both  parties  really  want  what  is  known 
as  the  "  one-break  system,"  that  is,  they  want  the  works  to  run  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  they  start  in  the  morning  until  the  time  they 
close  in  the  afternoon,  with  but  one  stop  for  dinner.  The  unions 
regard  the  present  arrangement  as  hard  and  unsatisfactory,  but  they 
believe,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  the  cost  in  trouble  and  money 
to  the  employer  of  stopping  for  breakfast  is  greater  than  the  cost  to 
the  workmen.  They  refuse,  therefore,  to  yield  to  the  employers' 
preference  for  the  one-break  system  until  the  employers  consent  to 
give  them  specific  compensation.    The  form  of  compensation  they 
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demand  is  a  shorter  working  day.  When  Colonel  Dyer,  president  of 
tlie  Employers'  Federation  of  Engineering  Associations,  insisted  that 
the  loss  on  machinery  would  be  very  great  with  an  8-hour  day,  or 
even  with  51  hours  a  week,  Mr.  Barnes  remarked,  "  But  the  51  hours 
could  be  worked  in  two  spells,  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  consid- 
erable saving."  Mr.  Barnes,  in  attempting  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
the  8-hour  day  by  pointing  out  the  various  gains  that  would  accrue, 
said,  "  I  do  not  put  it  to  you  that  48  hours  would  produce  as  much  as 
54  hours  do  now ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  48  hours  we 
could  produce  more  than  you  do  produce  now  in  48  hours.  The 
question  is  at  what  point  is  there  an  equation  reached.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  make  an  alternative  proposal,  if  you  are  not  in  a 
lX)sition  to  meet  us  all  the  way ;  that  you  suggest  something  else ;  but 
we  think  that  we  have  a  strong  case  on  the  hours  of  labor,  and  that 
with  one  break  of  hours  and  with  a  saving  of  gas  and  coal  and  fuel 
and  other  concomitants  you  could  very  easily  meet  us  in  this  matter 
without  detflment  to  yourselves  or  anybody  else."  (Thfe  9-hour  day 
was  adopted  in  1873.)  At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Barnes  said, 
"  We  have  adduced  certain  arguments  and  you  have  not  met  them, 
and  I  think  we  all  admit  that  you  would  gain  something  by  having 
one  break  in  a  day.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  yourselves,  and  by 
shorter  hours  you  have  told  us  that  it  means  six  weeks'  holiday  in  a 
year;  but  on  the  other  hand  you  show  manifestoes  stating  that  the 
increase  has  been  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per  cent"  (i.  e.,  during  the 
strike) .  To  this  Colonel  Dyer  remarked  that  if  a  machine  is  properly 
worked  it  is  impossible  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  in  8  hours  as  in  9. 
Mr.  Barnes's  reply  was :  "  It  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
man  gets  about  his  machine." 

In  the  conference  of  1901  Mr.  Barnes  asserted  that,  although  one 
or  two  shops  had  introduced  the  one-break  system,  the  men  had  not 
assented  to  it. 

In  the  monthly  report  for  November,  1899,  he  writes : 

The  early  starting  time  haunts  men  even  in  their  evenings  and  pre- 
vents them  from  taking  part  in  anything  requiring  late  or  close 
attention.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  6  o'clock  starting 
time  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  unnecessary,  as  barbarous  as  it  is  wasteful. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  Men  coine  to  work  without  breakfast  and 
spiritless,  discontented,  knowing  they  are  unfairly  dealt  with,  with- 
out advantage  even  to  their  employers.  I  have  worked  in  a  dozen 
different  shops  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  I  never 
knew  of  one  m  which  a  general  start  was  made  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  *  *  *  In  the  absence  of  the  managing  staff,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  come  dribbling  in  as  a  rule  by  9  or  10  o'clock,  everyone 
is  prone  to  lackadaisicalness.  I  do  not  allege  conscious  neglect  of 
duty.  Each  man  looks  more  or  less  unconsciously  to  his  immediate 
superior  and  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upjon  him  for  guidance  and 
instruction;  hence  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  is  not  reached  until 
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each  is  at  his  post,  from  office  boy  upward.  Moreover,  the  early  start- 
ing time  necessitates  two  breaks  in  the  day  for  meals,  causing  waste 
and  disorganization,  for  which  Bundy's  clocks  and  other  timekeeping 
contrivances  are  but  poor  recompense.  Ijost  time  is  also  for  the  most 
part  directly  traceable  to  the  early  start.  This  time  is  lost  almost 
exclusively  in  the  morning,  and  the  loss  in  product  is  almost  propor- 
tionate to  the  loss  in  time.  The  modern  workshop,  with  its  division 
and  subdivision  of  labor,  is  really  an  organism  dependent  for  smooth 
working  upon  the  coordination  of  all  its  parts,  and  this  is  impossible 
with  loss  of  time.  I  am  not  here  condemning  or  excusing  the  work- 
men for  imitating  their  social  betters  in  staying  indoors  sometimes 
until  the  streets  are  aired.  I  merely  state  the  fact  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  its  consequence  in  the  hope  that  the  employers  will  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  men  to  so  fresh  to  work.  On  the  whole, 
1  am  convinced  that  better  work  and  more  work  could  be  turned  out 
in  fewer  hours  if  the  arrangement  could  be  made  for  one  break  in  the 
day,  with  stringent  regulations  as  to  its  keeping. 

This  question  also  has  caused  trouble  between  the  employer  and 
employee. 

At  Leeds  the  machine  workers  went  out  on  strike,  in  1901,  against 
the  one-break  system.    The  report  of  the  A.  S.  E.  says: 

This  difficulty  of  the  one-break  system  has  been  taken  up  in  several 
districts,  in  fact,  there  are  some  ninety  firms  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  now  working  on  this  system,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  in  many  cases  the  one-break  system  has  carried  with  it  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  weekly  hours  of  work,  namely,  a  large 
number  ox  firms  who  have  introduced  this  system  have  reduced  the 
hours  to  48  per  week,  some  to  50  hours,  to  51,  and  to  52  hours  per 
week.  Several  other  employers  are  now  considering  the  introduction 
of  this  system.  ♦  *  *  The  A.  S.  E.  and  the  Steam  Engine  Mak- 
ers have  already  had  this  question  under  consideration  with  the 
employers'  federation. 

At  the  conference  the  employers  stated  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  act  on  this  question,  and  they  asked 
that  the  whole  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  future  conference  when 
they  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it.  In  the  meantime  they  would 
issue  an  intimation  to  their  federation,  asking  that  no  other  firms 
should  introduce  this  system  pending  the  conference  which  was  being 
held. 

Mr.  Barnes  voices  what  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  when  he  insists,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  A.  S.  E.  for  1901,  that  the  employers  must  grant  a 
decrease  of  the  actual  working  time  in  compensation  for  the  one-break 
system.  His  language  is  so  vigorous  and  direct  that  it  daserves  to  be 
quoted  at  length.     He  says : 

The  strike  at  Leeds,  however,  was  entered  upon  and  is  still  on  hand 
on  the  question  of  the  one-break  system.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  eight  hours'  dispute  allusion  was  frequently  made  to  the 
wasteful  and  inefficient  service  in  the  workshops  consequent  upon  the 
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early  starting  time,  and  we  pointed  out  that  if  the  working  day  was 
reduced  to  8  liours  this  could  be  avoided  and  the  day  broken  only  by 
one  stoppage  for  meals.  Many  employers  have  been  converted  to  the 
idea  of  one  stop  only  in  the  day,  but  they  desire  to  introduce  the  one- 
break  system  without  its  correlative  of  a  sliorter  day.  This  the 
society  is  resisting  and  will  resist.  The  employers  can  not  have  their 
cake  and  eat  it  as  well ;  and,  if  thev  desire  to  save  the  fuel  and  gas 
and  general  shop  charges  of  the  early  morning  and  get  more  efficient 
service  by  the  men  coming  later  after  a  morning  meal,  they  must  be 

f)repared  to  share  the  advantages  with  the  men.  One  break  and  the 
ong  day  is  simply  a  change  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  as  far 
as  me  men  are  concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  entails  spells  of  work  of  such 
duration  as  to  impose  upon  the  men  severe  physical  exhaustion  such 
as  to  defeat  the  direct  object  in  view,  namely,  greater  productivity 
per  hour. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Hills,  whose  "  good-fellowship  "  scheme  is  mentioned 
elsewhere,  when  asked  whether  the  result  of  the  one-break  system 
was  satisfactory,  said :  ''  Oh  yes,  it  has  caused  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement. Especially  is  this  so  in  the  matter  of  lost  time,  which 
is  now  much  less  frequent.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  had  a  com- 
parative absence  of  friction  with  the  men  and  much  greater  harmony." 

Relative  to  the  one-break  system,  Mr.  Gilbert  Little,  managing 
director  of  the  new  Conveyor  Company"  (Limited),  has  said:  "I 
wish  to  add  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  accidents  in  workshops  occur 
before  breakfast  time,  and  the  adoption  of  the  48  hours  will  be  the 
best  insurance  the  imployers  can  make  against  the  workmen's  copi- 
pensation  bill." 

APPRENTICES. 

The  employers  won  a  decided  victory  in  forcing  the  unions  to 
accept  the  statement  "  there  shall  be  no  limitation  of  the  number 
of  apprentices,"  which  became  a  part  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
after  the  strike  of  1897.  This  was  a  very  bitter  admission  for  the 
workmen  to  make.  While  the  legal  apprenticing  of  youths  has 
more  or  less  disappeared,  and  while  no  formal  limitation  of  appren- 
tices by  general  agreement  between  employers  and  employees  in  this 
trade  existed,  the  ability  of  the  trade  unions  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  employers  turned  largely 
on  the  claim  of  superior  skill  in  the  particular  work  belonging  to 
this  trade  and  in  the  minds  of  the  unionists  the  chief  guaranty  of  such 
skill  lay  in  apprenticeship.  The  consequence  is  that  the  workmen 
had  always  bitterly  opposed  the  presence  in  the  shops  of  a  large 
number  of  learners  who  knew  something  of  the  trade.  These  could 
from  time  to  time  be  put  on  improved  machinery  at  lower  wages 
than  the  skilled  workmen,  could  displace  the  workmen,  and  be  more 
easily  forced  to  piecework,  and  were  likely  to  come  more  and  more  in 
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competition  with  the  union  men ;  and  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  they  stood 
ready  in  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout  to  take  the  places  of  union  men. 
In  the  conference  the  labor  delegates  candidly  admitted  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  have  a  formal  limitation  of  apprentices,  but 
insisted  that,  roughly  speaking,  one  apprentice  to  three  journeymen 
was  a  fair  proportion;  that  a  larger  proportion  was  an  unfair  com- 
petition to  the  skilled  man  and  would  turn  the  apprentices  loose  on 
the  world  "  not  engineers,"  as  they  phrased  it,  and  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  as  skilled  workmen.  They  cited  individual  cases  in  which 
there  were  more  learners  than  skilled  workmen,  and  empliasized  the 
danger  to  the  trade  of  turning  out  a  great  mass  of  ill-trained 
workmen. 

The  English  workingmen  have  alw^ays  claimed  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  quality  of  the  work.  Although  the  employers  will 
not  openly  admit  this,  they  grant  it  in  fact. 

The  methods  of  modern  business  tend  more  and  more  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  apprenticeship.  Formal  indenture  of  apprentices 
is  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  and  being  relegated  more  and 
more  to  the  country  districts  and  to  the  industries  which  require 
extensively  hand  labor  and  hand  tools.  Workingmen,  realizing  that 
their  position  is  strong  in  proportion  as  they  can  maintain  a  monopoly 
of  the  labor  in  the  industries  in  the  locality,  look  with  great  alarm  on 
the  abolition  of  formal  apprenticeship,  insisting  almost  universally 
that  they,  having  served  their  apprenticeship,  have  a  vested  interest 
in  their  trade.  However,  w4th  the  growth  of  general  education,  and 
especially  technical  education,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of 
machinery  which  becomes  more  nearly  automatic,  the  amount  of 
skill  and  training  required  to  become  a  good  workman  is  growing  less, 
and  good  results  are  coming  to  depend  more  on  quickness  and  accu- 
racy of  intellect  and  less  on  mere  routine  manual  manipulation.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  internationally  import- 
ant trades  the  labor  unions  have  had  to  give  up  any  general  formal 
agreement  limiting  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen.  The  most 
that  they  can  attempt  to  do  to-day  is  to  denumd  of  the  employers  a 
list  of  apprentices  or  learners  and  to  bring  complaint  and  remon- 
strance if  the  number  seems  greatlj^  in  excess  of  what  has  been  tradi- 
tional in  the  trade  in  that  locality.  In  view  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
unions  on  this  point  they  succeed  in  making  themselves  somewhat 
troublesome  to  the  employers  by  taking  the  position,  which  they  hold 
rather  consistently,  that  they  are  paid  for  the  application  of  their 
own  skill  and  industry  and  not  as  teachers  or  tutors  of  the  unskilled 
bo3^s  about  them.  Therefore,  they  are,  more  and  more,  making  the 
position  of  the  learners  in  the  shops  a  disagreeable  one  by  refusing  to 
give  them  any  attention  or  to  show  them  how  to  use  the  tools  or  do 
their  work.     There  is  no  doubt  that  if  at  this  point  a  better  under- 
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standing  and  more  cordial  relation  existed  between  the  union  men 
and  the  employers  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  with  a  given  labor 
force  would  be  greatly  increased.  Where  the  union  men  believe  that 
an  employer  has  an  unfair  number  of  unskilled  workmen  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  retard  very  greatly  the  amount  of  product  turned 
out  in  the  shop,  and  where  the  union  is  well  organized  and  virtually 
in  control  of  the  shop,  it  can  be  made  extremely  difficult  for  boys 
to  learn  the  trade,  and  many  of  them  are  doubtless  sent  into  the 
trade  less  well  prepared  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The 
other  side  of  this  is  that  when  it  feels  the  pressure  of  the  competi- 
tion of  boys'  labor  and  finds  it  impossible  in  practice  to  limit  their 
number,  the  union  is  more  and  more  ready  to  admit  the  boys  to 
membership  and  to  insist  that  they  be  paid  the  standard  or  union 
rate  of  wages.  The  increasing  willingness  to  take  unskilled  work- 
men into  the  union  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  new  unionism, 
but  it  is  much  less  prevalent  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  difficulty  of  the  employers  in  finding  men  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  trade  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
stimulating  the  demand  for  taking  up  trade  instruction  in  the 
schools.  So  far  as  ascertained,  it  is  not  the  custom  among  the  Eng- 
lish employers,  as  it  is  with  some  large  American  firms,  to  maintain, 
in  connection  with  the  works,  a  sort  of  school  especially  for  training 
workmen.  However,  a  modification  of  this  method  seems  recently  to 
have  been  adopted  at  Edinburg  through  an  agreement  between  cer- 
tain, firms  and  the  technical  college,  by  which  a  kind  of  combination 
for  shortening  the  time  necessary  for  the  college  training  and  the 
apprenticeship  may  be  accomplished  by  mutual  concessions  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  agreement. 

The  attitude  of  the  employers  and  of  the  union  toward  some  phases 
of  the  apprenticeship  problem  is  well  shown  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  of  1900-1901. 

iVjt  this  conference  Colonel  Dyer,  the  president  of  the  Engineering 
Employers'  Federation,  insisted  that  any  limitation  of  the  number 
of  apprentices  indicates  retrogression: 

We  are  all  agreed  upon  that  one  point  that  it  is  not  a  desirable 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  to  limit  anybody  receiving  instruc- 
tion which  he  can  obtain.  Everybody  has  the  right  to  have  instruc- 
tion if  he  can  only  get  it,  and  to  say  that  you  will  limit  that  instruction 
seems  to  me  to  be  taking  a  retrograde  step.  The  country  is  spending 
thousands  every  year  in  giving  technical  education,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  everybody  to  give  technical  education  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  they  should  receive  instruc- 
tion in  handicraft,  and  if  you  limit  that  there  must  be  a  certain  num- 
ber, and,  indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population,  which 
must  grow  up  without  that  instruction  and  handicraft  which  would 
benefit  the  country  at  large. 
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At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  speaking  in  ref- 
erence to  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices,  said : 

The  contention  has  been,  as  you  know,  that  it  was  desired  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  labor  in  the  one  occupation  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  the  le&sening 
or  the  number  of  men  has  led  to  higher  wages.  With  that  I  do  not 
agree,  and  I  think  we  are  strong  enough  to  say  what  we  shall  do  for 
ourselves.  *  *  *  At  a  conference  not  very  long  ago,  last  year,  I 
believe,  instances  were  given  of  men  who  were  at  work  in  shops,  who 
had  been  kept  at  a  certain  operation  and  had  been  paid  low  wages, 
and  then  I  think  we  told  you  that  in  consequence  of  these  men  having 
l)een  discharged  through  some  alterations  in  the  factory  it  was  found 
that  the  men  were  not  able  to  follow  the  occupation  of  engineering  and 
get  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages.  *  *  *  I  have  seen  shops  where 
there  w^ere  a  great  many  more  boys  than  men  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  lad  to  learn  his  trade  if  he  is  surrounded  by  a  great  many  other  lads. 
That  is  the  reason  we  ask  you  to  adopt  this  principle. 

In  reply  to  this  the  chairman  of  the  conference  insisted  that,  with 
the  increasing  complexity  of  machinery,  the  highest  efficiency  was  to 
be  maintained,  not  by  training  every  man  in  the  works  to  be  a  skilled 
engineer,  but  by  teaching  him  to  do  some  special  work  with  great 
skill  and  rapidity.    He  said  further : 

I  believe  that  in  certain  other  branches  of  en^neering  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  them  the  training  which  you  indicate  that  they  should 
have  and  that  they  must  remain  in  their  department  altogether. 
They  are  brought  up  to  be  engineers  of  a  description.  Well,  it  occurs 
to  me,  if  that  is  the  case  (and  I  am  told  by  those  who  know  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it  in  any  other  way),  it  is  auite  a  matter  of  fact  that 
some  of  these  men  that  you  spoke  of  that  nad  to  remove  because  of 
alterations  or  for  some  reason  were  not  able  to  take  up  the  work 
because  they  were  not  engineers  in  this  -sense ;  they  were  specialists  of 
another  nature. 

Mr.  Barnes  replied :  "  We  have  no  desire  to  stop  the  trade  of  a 
specialist,  for  it  would  be  like  trying  to  drive  the  sea  back.  We  admit 
that  a  man  is  an  engineer  if  he  is  only  trained  up  to  do  a  certain 
operation,  and  the  employers  have  no  right  to  keep  him  at  a  low  rate 
of  wages.  In  the  case  of  a  lad  being  kept  on  at  a  low  rate  he  should 
be  given  proper  facilities  for  learning  the  whole  of  the  business  from 
turning  to  draftsman,  but  if  he  is  to  be  a  turner  he  should  have  an 
all-round  training  at  turning." 

Mr.  Arrandale,  of  the  United  Machine  Workers'  Union,  said  that 
his  union  knew  of  cases  where  boys  had  been  put  on  a  smooth-boring 
lathe  and  had  been  boring  for  ten  or  fourteen  years,  and  added, 
"  they  have  been  a  special  class  of  workmen  all  that  time.  We  find 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  employment  for  them  in  the  engineering 
trade  because  they  are  not  fit  for  it." 

The  report  of  the  A.  S.  E.  declares  that  the  number  of  boys  em- 
ployed in  some  shops  in  proportion  to  the  men  is  outrageous.    "  In 
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many  instances  both  employer  and  workmen  appear  to  have  no  con- 
science or  knowledge  as  to  when  they  have  a  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
portion. At  all  events  the  workman  does  not  exhibit  any,  until  he 
finds  himself  in  the  street  and  sees  his  late  berth  filled  with  a  youth 
whom  he  has  trained  to  supplant  himself.  Then  he  whines  and  draws 
attention  to  the  evil  he  has  permitted  to  grow  until  it  pushed  him  to 
one  side.  If  the  employer  is  ignorant  of  the  number  which  consti- 
tutes a  fair  and  reasonable  proportion,  he  ought  to  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  we  consider  one  boy  to  every  three  journeymen  amply 
sufficient.  " 

In  speaking  of  the  subject  of  apprentices,  the  Jubilee  Souvenir 
of  the  A.  S.  E.  says :  "  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  exercise  the  same  care 
and  watchfulness  over  that  in  which  we  have  a  vested  interest  as  the 
physician  does  who  holds  a  diploma  or  the  author  who  is  protected 
by  a  copyright."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  A.  S.  E.  has  been  unable 
to  maintain  by  agreement,  and  consequently  by  its  own  rules,  any 
specific  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices.  This  is  quite  in 
contrast  with  several  other  similar  trades. 

Various  circumstances,  especially  the  breaking  down  of  apprentice- 
ship and  the  tendency  to  take  into  the  union  men  of  less  skill  and 
training  than  formerly,  since  the  formal  papers  are  no  longer  the  sole 
or  the  chief  evidence  of  the  skill  of  a  workingman,  are  having  a  very 
pronounced  influence  on  the  working  together  of  union  and  nonunion 
men  in  the  same  shop.  In  the  trade  under  consideration  it  is  now  a 
very  rare  occurrence  for  union  men  to  oppose  openly  nonunion  men  in 
the  same  shop,  although  such  was  frequently  the  case  but  a  few  years 
ago.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that  there  are  endless  petty  annoyances 
which  tend  to  make  the  life  of  the  nonunion  men  uncomfortable 
where  the  shop  is  unionized  or  has  a  large  number  of  union  men,  but 
imder  the  working  agreement  of  1898  the  union  men  have  promised 
to  work  peaceably  with  the  nonunion  men.  The  unionists'  remedy 
for  this  condition,  which  they  consider  was  forced  upon  them,  is  not 
to  fight  the  nonunion  men  but  to  use  every  effort  to  get  the  men 
of  whatever  grade  of  skill  to  join  the  union  rather  than  to  compel 
them  to  leave  the  shop. 

Mr.  Barnes  asserts  that  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  while  not 
completely  settled,  is  one  that  gives  comparatively  little  trouble;  that 
the  general  association  does  not  attempt  as  a  central  power  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices,  but  that  a  few  local  societies  have  placed 
a  limitation  without  any  authority  from  the  central  organization. 
Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  there  is  great  uneasiness  among  the 
members  of  his  society  on  the  question  of  apprenticeship,  and  he  joins 
with  the  men  in  their  belief  that  having  served  an  apprenticeship 
they  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  trade  and  ought  to  have  "  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  work." 
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As  elsewhere  stated,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  an  admission 
from  the  union  that  there  is  a  restriction  of  output  in  this  industry, 
although  a  great  number  of  the  employers  are  positive  that  restrictive 
methods  are  in  use  and  they  have,  on  various  occasions,  presented 
evidence  in  support  of  their  belief. 

During  the  progress  of  the  strike  and  lockout  of  1897-98  the 
employers'  federation  collected  evidences  of  alleged  restriction  of 
output  from  more  than  200  employers.  Many  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  employers'  reports  are  ^ven  with  minute  particu- 
lars, and  altogether  they  pile  up  a  mass  of  cumulative  evidence 
apparently  damaging  in  the  extreme  to  the  unions.  Many  of  the 
allegations  are  sufficiently  admitted  by  the  unions,  such  as  the  objec- 
tion to  piecework,  the  running  of  two  machines,  the  restriction  of 
apprentices,  the  exclusion  of  handy  men,  and  so  on.  Other  evidence 
takes  the  form  of  comparing  the  output  at  different  periods,  or  the 
output  of  union  men  before  the  strike  with  that  of  nonunion  men, 
apprentices,  and  boys  during  the  strike. 

It  was  not  possible  to  investigate  many  of  these  instances  on  the 
ground,  but  those  which  were  followed  up  will  be  found  in  other 
pages  of  this  report.  Considering  that  without  such  investigation 
they  would  be  simply  ex  parte  testimony,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient 
to  give  a  few  examples  and  to  refer  to  the  others  in  a  general  way.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  during  that  period,  and  for  some 
time  before,  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  were  severely 
strained,  and  the  provocation  to  extreme  statements  was  great.  Work- 
men who  were  approached  on  the  question  of  these  charges  denied  that 
the  circumstances  attending  the  two  parts  of  the  comparison  were 
similar.  They  assert  that  either  the  material  was  better  supplied, 
that  the  tools  had  been  rearranged,  or  that  the  preliminary  prepara- 
tion of  the  matter  was  much  better. 

In  a  manifesto  issued  to  the  public  by  the  employers'  federation 
during  the  strike  of  1897-98,  it  w^as  said : 

It  is  true  that  workmen  in  charge  of  machines  do  restrict  the  output, 
and  the  growth  of  the  evil  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  em- 
ployers, but  the  concession  of  the  8-hour  day  would  be  no  guar- 
anty against  the  continuance  of  the  dilatory  tactics;  and,  assuming 
a  machine  to  be  worked  at  its  full  capacity,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
must  produce  the  more  the  longer  it  is  worked. 

Hitherto  British  commodities'  have  held  their  own,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  held  it,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  skill,  but  this 
advantage  is  bound  to  disappear  as  machine  work  displaces  hand 
work.  And,  viewed  from  an  outside  standpoint,  of  two  machine- 
made  articles  differing  in  price  the  foreign  buyer  will  naturally 
choose  the  cheaper. 

The  economists  would  probably  agree  that  the  employers  are  right 
and  the  employees  wrong  on  the  question  of  a  skilled  man  attending 
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an  improved  and  practically  automatic  machine  that  is  more  and 
more  taking  the  place  of  the  skill  of  the  individual  workman.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  settle  or  even  touch  upon  the  larger  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  in  the  public  interest  the  unskilled  man  ought  to 
have  as  large  wages  for  attending  the  machine  as  the  skilled  man 
had  before  the  change. 

This  manifesto  asserts  that  the  demand  for  a  48-hour  week  was 
raised  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen  on  the  belief  that  they  did 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
says: 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  workman  is,  and  for  long  has  been, 
receiving  the  benefits.  Bearing  in  mind  that  labor-saving  appliances, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  introduced  by  employers  after  expen- 
sive experiments  in  perfecting  them,  the  cost  of  which  falls  entirely 
on  the  employers,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  workman  is  enjoying 
his  fair  share  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  these  ma- 
chines. As  a  rule  they  have  not  enhanced  the  profits  of  the  employer 
who  has  had  to  content  himself  with  the  expansion  of  his  business, 
with  its  attendant  increase  of  anxieties.  But  to  the  workman  the 
benefit  has  been  incalculable  and  has  reached  him  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

The  manifesto  goes  on  to  say  that  the  improved  machine  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  increase  the  Avages.  It  asserts,  further,  that  the  workman 
is  to-day  receiving  more  money  wages  than  ever  before,  while  the 
improved  machine  is  cheapening  the  products  for  which  he  spends  his 
wages,  and  adds:  "It  can  not,  therefore,  be  seriously  argued  that 
the  benefits  of  our  labor-saving  appliances  have  been  withheld  from 
him  or  that  he  is  not  receiving  his  fair  share.-' 

It  would  appear  that  the  above  statements  are  not  fully  in  accord 
with  modern  economic  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  effects  upon  the 
wage-earner  of  decreasing  prices  of  commodities,  due  to  the  progress 
of  science  and  invention.  The  laborer  is  fully  conscious  of  this 
divergence,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  give  clear  utterance  to  it. 
As  far  as  highly  manufactured  products  are  concerned,  the  consumer 
no  doubt  gets  a  large  share  in  the  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mass  of  consumption  of  the  laborer  does  not  consist  of  highly  manu- 
factured products,  but  rather  of  food  products  and  materials  that 
have  undergone  but  a  slight  degree  of  manufacture,  and  for  such 
products  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether,  wholly  apart  from  temporary 
fluctuations,  a  given  amount  of  money  will  go  as  far  as  it  would  some 
years  ago. 

Colonel  Dyer  wrote  to  the  Times,  on  September  5,  1897,  in  regard 
to  the  restriction  of  output  and  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
nonunion  men  taken  on  during  the  strike,  that  "  the  majority  of  the 
men  employed  had  to  go  to  the  works  during  the  strike  as  unskilled 
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men  and  had  been  trained  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them, 
with  the  result  that  the  output  had  been  increased  two-thirds.  Every 
man  did  his  best  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  machinery  and 
succeeded."  To  this  Mr.  Barnes  replied:  "The  fact  is  that  the 
Elswick  Company  have  started  a  system  and  are  seeking  to  extend  its 
application,  w^hich  is  based  on  the  notion  that  workmen  are  rogues 
and  cheats,  and  we  believe  that  such  a  system  is  bound  to  fail  in  the 
long  run.  The  same  considerations  apply  in  some  measure  to  the 
two-lathe  system,  and  we  can  only  say  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  assist  in  developing  machinery  to  its  fullest  capacity  if  employers 
are  willing  to  accord  to  us  that  degree  of  leisure  and  advantage  which 
machinery  ought  to  bring." 

On  August  23,  1897,  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brown  wrote  to  the  Times: 

The  leaders  of  the  men  appear  to  think  it  quite  unimportant  how 
much  we  advance  our  prices.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Radcliffe  (union  rep- 
resentative) protesting  against  the  "  feed  "  and  "  speed  "  men  at  Els- 
wick, or,  in  other  words,  a/^ainst  the  company  getting  so  much  work 
out  of  their  machines.  Thiis  hostility  to  piecework  and  objections  to 
one  man  working  two  machines  follows  simply  the  objection  to  the 
employing  of  low-paid  men  and  the  refusal  to  look  gladly  on  the 
introduction  of  new  economies  and  labor-saving  appliances. 

At  the  conference  of  1897  Coloiiel  Dyer  said : 

If  we  could  run  our  machines  more  it  would  pay  us  to  increase  the 
wages  all  around,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  machmes'  work  has  been  so 
limited  in  the  past  that  we  find  no  matter  how  much  money  we  spend 
in  putting  in  new  machinery  the  production  has  not  risen  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  it  should  havv^  done.  If  we  took  6  hours  off  the 
working  week  all  that  costly  machinery  would  be  lying  idle  doing 
no  good;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  working  53  hours  as  a  basis 
instead  of  48  hours  we  get  so  much  more  work  out  of  it  and  increase 
the  volume  of  the  work  produced  in  England,  and,  as  history  repeats 
itself,  I  can  say  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
larger  the  volume  of  work  produced  the  more  employment  there 
will  be  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  and  to  increase  the  volume 
of  trade — there  is  no  surer  method  of  doing  it  than  cheapening  the 
cost  of  production.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  say  that  the  cheap- 
ening should  be  done  by  reducing  the  wages.  On  the  contrary,  I 
want  to  make  myself  clear  and  to  say  that  if  wages  increased  and  we 
could  get  a  commensurate  addition  to  the  production  the  employers 
would  be  only  too  ^lad  to  increase  them.  Unfortunately,  the  lack  of 
mutiuil  confidence  between  the  parties  prevents  what  is  considered  an 
adequate  guarantee  of  "'  a  commensurate  addition  to  the  production." 

Colonel  Dyer  says  further : 

We  have  now  an  enormous  mass  of  evidence  showing  that  since  this 
unfortunate  dispute  has  Ihhmi  going  on  the  new  men  are  producing  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  more  work  than  was  done  by  memoers  of  your 
society  working  before. 
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He  also  asserted  that  he  had  dozens  of  cases  of  genuine  restriction 
of  output,  and  continued : 

I  know  that  in  one  of  our  own  cases  we  put  on  a  boy  to  do  some 
work  that  used  to  take  8  days,  and  he  has  now  turned  it  out  in  six 
and  three- fourths  days.  Well,  that  is  something;  there  is  a  saving 
there.  I  don't  refer  to  the  difference  of  wages  or  the  difference  of 
cost,  but  the  number  of  hours  that  each  one  is  working,  and  it  is  this 
limit  of  output  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  know  ourselves 
that  in  Elswick  we  had  to  establish  a  special  set  of  men,  called  "  speed  " 
and  "  feed  "  men.  We  did  not  employ  these  men  because  we  liked  to  do 
so,  but  because  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  have  some  men  to 
see  that  the  productive  power  of  our  machines  was  kept  up  to  what 
it  should  be. 

Sir  Benjamin  Dobson  declared  that  members  of  the  A.  S.  E.  were 
repeatedly  fined  for  doing  too  much  work,  and  remarked :  "  I  did 
say,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  your  members  do  carry  out  that  policy 
in  the  branches,  and  it  is  absolutely  within  my  knowledge  that  that 
is  done." 

Thereupon  Mr.  Barnes  remarked,  "  What  knowledge  can  we  have 
oif  our  branches?"  and  added  further,  "It  may  be  carried  out  in 
the  shop ;  men  do  not  always  do  their  best,  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
to  charge  a  society  with  encouraging  such  practices,  and  that  work 
had  been  deliberately  restricted  in  order  to  make  work.  That  state- 
ment carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.  It  is  absurd;  in  fact,  one 
may  go  further  and  say  it  is  silly." 

To  this  Sir  Benjamin  Dobson  replied:  "  You  may  say  what  you 
like,  but  that  is  a  statement  made  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  statement,  and  it  is  not  made  without  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  enable  me  to  make  it.  I  do  not  suggest  that  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  trade-unionism  of  any  kind." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Golightly,  representing  the  workmen  of 
Lancashire,  in  speaking  of  restrictions,  said :  "  There  may  be  a  few — 
there  are  always  some  black  sheep  in  a  large  association — but  I  can 
not  admit  that  that  applies  to  the  district  of  Lancashire,  because  it 
is  often  quoted  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact." 

THE  STRIKE  AND  LOCKOUT  OF  1897-98. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  either  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  great  engineering  strike  and  lockout  of  1897-98  or  of  the 
struggle  itself.  The  constant  conflict  and  friction  between  the  par- 
ties during  the  period  immediately  preceding  this  strike  show  that  the 
relations  had  been  for  a  long  time  decidedly  strained  and  that  sooner 
or  later  a  trial  of  strength  was  inevitable.  Trade  was  prosperous 
and  the  workingmen  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  a  due  share  of  the 
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increased  prosperity.  Although  wages  had  advanced  in  recent  years 
in  nearly  all  districts  it  seemed  that  there  had  been  substantially  no 
advance  for  about  20  years  in  the  London  district.  At  the  same 
time  the  growth  of  the  city  had  placed  increasing  hardships  on  the 
London  workman  by  compelling  him  to  reside  farther  from  his 
place  of  work  or  expend  an  increasing  percentage  of  his  income  for 
rent,  or  possibly  both.  Early  in  1897  the  A.  S.  E.  and  nine  other 
societies  in  closely  allied  trades  formed  a  joint  committee  in  the  Lon- 
don district  to  press  the  demand  on  the  employers  for  a  reduction  of 
the  working  time  in  those  trades  to  48  hours  per  week.  In  addition 
to  the  A.  S.  E.,  the  societies  represented  on  this  joint  committee  were 
the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  the  Steam  Engine 
Makers,  the  United  Society  of  Smiths  and  Hammermen,  the  London 
and  Provincial  Society  of  Coppersmiths,  the  London  United  Society 
of  Drillers,  the  United  Machine  Workers'  Association,  the  London 
United  Society  of  Brass  Finishers,  the  Ix)ndon  and  Provincial  Society 
of  Hammermen,  and  the  Scientific  Instrument  Makers'  Society.  Later 
^the  national  organization  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Society  compelled  the 
boiler  makers  in  the  London  district  to  withdraw  from  this  joint  com- 
mittee. The  other  societies  fought  the  matter  out.  The  employers' 
association,  which  had  been  formed  the  year  before,  largely  because 
the  employers  scented  this  impending  storm,  met  the  demand  for  the 
48-hour  week  in  London  by  declaring,  as  soon  as  the  workmen  began 
to  stop  work  in  certain  firms  to  enforce  the  demand,  a  universal  lock- 
out of  the  societies  involved  throughout  the  whole  country.  The  em- 
ployers' federation  was  joined  in  the  lockout  by  the  Associated  Ship- 
builders and  the  Iron  Trades  Employers'  Association.  The  strike 
and  lockout  continued  generally  from  the  13th  of  July,  1897,  until  the 
beginning  of  February,  1898,  a  period  of  considerably  more  than  half 
a  year.  The  trade  was  so  thoroughly  disorganized  that  the  board  of 
trade  finally  interfered  and  induced  the  contending  parties  to  settle 
their  difficulties  by  conference. 

CONFERENCE  OF  1897-98. 

Protracted  conferences  between  the  parties  began  on  the  24th  of 
November  and  lasted  until  the  final  terms  of  settlement  were  signed 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1898. 

The  following  conditions  of  management,  mutually  adjusted  and 
agreed  upon  between  the  Federated  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Employers  and  the  Allied  Trade  Unions,  were  signed  on  January  28, 
1898,  and  adopted  by  the  two  federations.  Two  similar  treaties  of 
this  kind  had  been  previously  drafted  by  this  conference,  but  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  the  labor  unions  when  submitted  to  the  membership : 
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CONDITIONS  OF  MANAGEMENT  MUTUALLY  ADJUSTED  AND  AGREEO 
UPON  BETWEEN  THE  FEDERATED  ENGINEERING  AND  SHIPBUILD- 
ING EMPLOYERS  AND  THE  ALLIED  TRADE  UNIONS.  JANUARY,  1898. 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLE    OF    FREEDOM    TO    EMPLOYERS    IN    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THEIB 

WORKS. 

The  federated  employers,  while  disavowing  any  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  proper  functions  of  trade  unions,  will  admit  no  interference  with  the  man- 
agement of  their  business,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  introduce  Into 
any  federated  workshop,  at  the  option  of  the  employer  concerned,  any  condition 
of  labor  under  which  any  members  of  the  trade  unions  here  represented  were 
working  at  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  in  any  of  the  workshops  of  the 
federated  employers ;  l>ut,  in  the  event  of  any  trade  union  desiring  to  raise  any 
question  arising  therefrom,  a  meeting  can  be  arranged  by  application  to  the 
secretary  of  the  employers'  local  association  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  the  normal  hours 
of  work,  or  to  general  rises  and  falls  of  wages,  or  to  rates  of  remuneration. 

Note. — No  new  condition  of  labor  is  introduced  or  covered  by  this  clause.  It 
simply  provides  for  equality  of  treatment  between  the  unions  and  the  federa- 
tion by  reserving  for  all  the  members  of  all  the  trade  unions,  as  well  as  for  all 
the  federated  employers,  the  same  liberty  which  many  trade  unionists  and 
many  employers  have  always  had. 

Special  provision  is  made  in  the  clause  and  In  the  subsequent  "  Provisions  for 
avoiding  future  disputes,"  to  secure  to  workmen,  or  their  representatives,  the 
right  of  bringing  forward  for  discussion  any  grievance  or  supposed  grievance. 

1.  Freedom  of  employment. 

Every  workman  shall  be  free  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not  as-  he  may 
think  fit  ♦ 

Every  employer  shall  be  free  to  employ  any  man,  whether  he  belong  or  not 
to  a  trade  union. 

Every  workman  who  elects  to  work  in  a  federated  workshop  shall  work 
peaceably  and  harmoniously  with  all  fellow-employees,  whether  he  or  they 
belong  to  a  trade  union  or  not  He  shall  also  l>e  free  to  leave  such  employment, 
but  no  collective  action  shall  be  taken  until  the  matter  has  been  dealt  with 
under  the  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes. 

The  Federation  do  not  advise  their  members  to  object  to  union  workmen  or 
give  preference  to  nonunion  workmen. 

Note. — The  right  of  a  man  to  join  a  trade  union  if  he  pleases  involves  the 
right  of  a  man  to  abstain  from  Joining  a  trade  union  if  he  pleases.  This  clause 
merely,  protects  both  rights.  The  Federation  sincerely  hope  that  a  better 
understanding  will  prevent  any  question  of  preference  arising  In  the  future, 
and  advise  the  members  not  to  object  to  union  workmen. 

2.  Piecework. 

The  right  to  work  piecework  at  present  exercised  by  many  of  the  federated 
employers  shall  i)e  extended  to  all  meml)ers  of  the  Federation  and  to  all  their 
union  workmen. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  piecework  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual  arrangement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  tlie  workman  or  workmen  who  perform  the  work. 

The  Feder^tlQU  will  not  countenance  any  piecewprli  conditioua  which  will 
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not  allow  a  workman  of  average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  the  wage  at  which 
he  is  rated.  («) 

The  Federation  recommend  that  all  wages  and  balances  shall  be  paid  through 
the  office. 

Note. — These  are  just  the  conditions  that  have  been  for  long  in  force  In  vari- 
ous shops.    Individual  workmen  are  much  benefited  by  piecework. 

A  mutual  arrangement  as  to  piecework  rates  between  employer  and  workman 
in  no  way  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  unions  in  arranging  with  their 
own  members  the  rates  and  conditions  mider  which  they  shall  work. 

3.  Overtime. 

When  overtime  is  necessary  the  federated  employers  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  basis  and  guide : 

That  no  man  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  40  hours'  overtime  in  any 
4  weeks  after  full  shop  hours  have  been  worked,  allowance  being  made  for 
time  Ipst  through  sickness  or  absence  with  leave. 

In  the  following  cases  overtime  Is  not  to  be  restricted,  viz : 

Breakdowns  in  plant. 

General  repairs,  Including  ships. 

Repairs  or  replace  work,  whether  for  the  employer  or  his  customers. 

Trial  trips. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  cases  of  urgency  and  emergency  restrictions 
shall  not  apply. 

This  basis  is  to  apply  only  to  members  of  the  trade  unions  who  are  repre- 
sented at  this  conference. 

All  other  existing  restrictions  as  regards  overtime  are  to  be  removed. 

It  is  understood  that  if  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  local  association  of 
employers  and  the  workmen  concerned,  existing  practices  regarding  overtime 
may  be  continued. 

Note. — These  overtime  conditions  are  precisely  the  conditions  now  in  opera- 
tion In  various  places,  though  in  many  federated  workshops  no  limitation  what- 
ever exists  at  the  present  time.  In  many  cases  this  will  be  the  first  attempt  to 
regulate  or  prevent  excess  of  overtime. 

4-  Rating  of  workmen. 

Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  workmen  at  rates  of  wages  mutually  satis- 
factory. They  do  not  object  to  the  unions  or  any  other  body  of  workmen  in 
their  collective  capacity  arranging  among  themselves  rates  of  wages  at  which 
they  will  accept  work,  but,  while  admitting  this  position,  they  decline  to  enforce 
a  rule  of  any  society  or  an  agreement  between  any  society  and  its  members. 

The  unions  will  not  interfere  In  any  way  with  the  wages  of  workmen  outside 
their  own  unions. 

General  alterations  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  district  or  districts  will  be 

a  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  paragraph  the  employ- 
ers* secretaries,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1898,  wrote  to  the  general  secretary  of 
the  A.  S.  E.,  stating  that  the  general  note  (appended  to  the  explanations) 
which  disclaims  any  intention  of  reducing  the  rates  of  wages  of  skilled  men 
"  applies  both  to  time  wages  and  to  piecework  earnings — in  the  latter  case  there 
is  no  Intention  of  interfering  with  the  usual  practice  of  making  extra  payment 
for  extra  effort" 

H.  Doc.  784.  58-2—60 
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negotiated  between  the  employers*  local  association  and  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  trade  unions  or  other  bodies  of  workmen  concerned. 

Note. — Collective  bargaining  between  the  unions  and  the  employers'  associa- 
tions Is  here  made  the  subject  of  distinct  agreement. 

The  other  clauses  simply  mean  that  as  regards  the  wages  to  be  paid  there 
shall  be  (1)  freedom  to  the  employer;  (2)  freedom  to  the  union  workmen, 
both  individually  and  In  their  collective  capacity— that  Is  to  say,  collective  bar- 
gaining in  Its  true  sense  is  fully  preserved,  and  (3)  freedom  to  nonunonlsts. 

These  conditions  are  precisely  those  In  operation  at  present  on  the  northeast 
coast,  the  Clyde,  and  elsewhere,  where  for  years  past  alterations  of  wages  have 
been  amicably  arranged  at  joint  meetings  of  employers  and  representatives  of 
the  trade  unions. 

5.  Apprentices. 

There  shall  be  no  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices. 

Note. — This  merely  puts  on  record  the  existing  practice,  and  Is  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in  some  cases. 

6,  Selection^  training^  and  employment  of  operatives. 

Employers  are  responsible  for  the  work  turned  out  by  their  machine  tools, 
and  shall  have  full  discretion  to  appoint  the  men  they  consider  suitable  to 
work  them  and  determine  the  conditions  under  which  such  machine  tools 
shall  be  worked.  The  employers  consider  It  their  duty  to  encourage  ability 
wherever  they  find  It,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  select,  train,  and  employ  those 
whom  they  consider  best  adapted  to  the  various  operations  carried  on  In  th«>lr 
workshops  and  will  pay  them  according  to  their  ability  as  workmen. 

Note. — There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Federation  to  create  a  specially 
favored  class  of  workmen. 

PBOVIBIONS   FOR  AVOIDING  DISPUTES. 

With  a  view  to  avoid  disputes  in  future,  deputations  of  workmen  will  be  re- 
ceived by  their  employers,  by  appointment,  for  mutual  discussion  of  questions 
in  the  settlement  of  which  both  parties  are  directly  concerned.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement the  local  associations  of  employers  will  negotiate  with  the  local  offi- 
cials of  the  trade  unions.  * 

In  the  event  of  any  trade  union  desiring  to  raise  any  question  with  an  employ- 
ers' association,  a  meeting  can  be  arranged  by  application  to  the  secretary  of 
the  employers'  local  association  to  discuss  the  question. 

Failing  settlement  by  the  local  association  and  the  trade  union  of  any  ques- 
tion brought  before  them,  the  matter  shall  be  forthwith  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  federation  and  the  central  authority  of  the  trade  union ;  and 
pending  the  question  being  dealt  with,  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either 
of  a  partial  or  a  general  character,  but  work  shall  proceed  under  the  current 
conditions. 

Note. — A  grievance  may  be  brought  forward  for  discussion  either  by  the 
workman  Individually  concerned,  or  by  him  and  his  fellow-workmen,  or  by  the 
representatives  of  the  union. 

In  no  Instance  do  the  federated  employers  propose  conditions  which  are  not 
at  present  being  worked  under  by  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  allied 
trade  unions. 

The  federated  employers  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  new  or  untried  condi- 
tions of  work,  and  they  have  no  Intention  of  reducing  the  rates  of  wages  of 
skilled  men. 

These  conditions  with  relative  notes  are  to  b^  read  and  construed  together. 
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It  will  be  observed  first  that  the  workingmen  gained  no  concession 
in  regard  to  the  particular  point  on  which  the  controversy  originated, 
namely,  the  length  of  the  working  day.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  clause  of  the  settlement  which  is  not  couched 
in  language  sufficiently  vague  to  give  rise  to  controversy  over  its  inter- 
pretation. The  clauses  were  long  and  bitterly  fought  over  in  the  con- 
ference, the  workingmen  feeling  more  and  more  as  the  time  dragged 
on  that  they  were  coming  so  near  the  verge  of  starvation  as  to  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  negotiations.  They  naturally,  therefore,  felt 
that  although  they  had  accepted  the  agreement  its  terms  were  not 
such  as  they  would  be  willing  to  live  up  to  when  they  were  in  a  better 
fighting  condition. 

The  preliminary  clause  on  freedom  of  management  necessarily  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  defining  the  phrase  "  the  man- 
agement of  their  business."  The  next  part  of  the  clause,  by  wRich 
the  workmen  bound  themselves  not  to  contest  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployer to  introduce  any  condition  of  labor  under  which  any  members 
of  the  trade  unions  represented  were  working  at  the  commencement 
of  the  dispute,  left  the  opportunity  open  for  the  employers  to  level 
down  every  shop  in  which  the  unionists  worked  to  the  grade  of  the 
poorest  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy.  It  would  be  equally 
difficult,  as  the  sequel  shows,  to  define  the  term  "  a  new  condition  of 
labor."  What  would  be  considered  a  new  condition  of  labor  in  one 
instance  would  be  declared  to  be  a  minor  detail  in  another. 

Section  number  1  deals  with  a  subject  of  endless  controversy.  It 
was  bitterly  contested  in  the  conference,  and,  at  most,  designates  the 
willingness  of  either  party  to  keep  up  a  show  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  bringing  almost  irre- 
sistible pressure  to  bear  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  clause. 
Whichever  party  has  happened  to  feel  itself  the  stronger  at  any  one 
time  has  seemed  to  be  the  worst  offender  against  the  spirit  of  this 
clause. 

The  second  section,  entitled  "  Piecework,"  was  perhaps  the  most 
hotly  debated  and  warmly  contested  of  any  clause  of  the  settlement 
The  form  it  finally  took  received  the  formal  assent  of  the  workmen, 
but  an  assent,  as  they  considered,  extorted  from  them  by  the  fear  of 
starvation,  after  enduring  30  weeks  of  the  lockout  and  after  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  unions  had  said  time  and  again  in  the  conference 
that  under  present  conditions  they  were  unalterably  opposed  to 
piecework  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  believed,  and  prob- 
ably correctly,  that  piecework  under  present  conditions  is  largely  a 
device  for  speeding  up  the  workmen  in  order  to  put  them  back  on 
day  wages  at  virtual  task  work.  The  employees  believe  that  the 
employer,  having  found  that  the  workman,  when  paid  larger  wages, 
is  capable  of  doing  very  much  more  work  than  he  has  done  hereto- 
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fore,  will  put  him  back  at  the  old  wages  and  insist  that  he  shall  do 
the  larger  amount  of  work.  In  the  conference  the  great  controversy 
over  piecework  was,  whether  the  price  to  be  paid  should  be  a  matter 
of  private  arrangement  between  the  firm  and  the  individual  work- 
man or  whether  the  piece  price  should  be  arranged  on  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  by  conference  between  the  employers  and  the 
unions  or  their  representatives.  Although  the  unions  insisted  in 
the  conference  that  piece  prices  arranged  on  the  basis  of  individual 
contract  would  destroy  collective  bargaining — one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  the  union — ^they  were  forced  to  yield  the  point,  allowing 
the  employers  to  introduce  piecework  on  that  basis,  with  the  vague 
statement  that  the  employers'  federation  would  not  countenance  any 
conditions  of  piecework  which  would  not  allow  a  workingman  of 
average  efficiency  to  earn  at  least  the  wage  at  which  he  is  rated.  The 
employers,  however,  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
guarantee  to  piece  workers  the  standard  day  wages.  The  employers 
also  affirmed  that  it  was  not  their  desire  to  reduce  wages  of  either 
piece  workers  or  time  workers. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  clause  of  the  agreement,  together  with 
the  notes,  shows  it  to  be  so  vague  as  to  be  meaningless.  The  real  con- 
troversy was  not  over  a  question  of  reducing  wages,  but  whether  or 
not  wages  per  unit  should  be  reduced.  It  was  not  whether  a  man 
could  earn  more  by  piecework,  but  whether  or  not  he  was  to  earn 
less  per  unit  of  effort  put  forth.  The  unions  were  ready  to  accept 
piecework  if  time  wages  were  guaranteed. 

The  third  section,  dealing  with  overtime,  occupied  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  the  conference  and  proved  one  of  the  hardest  subjects 
to  deal  with,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  trades  involved  deal 
largely  with  repairs,  and,  therefore,  are  subject  to  great  pressure  to 
rush  work  when  there  is  work  to  be  done.  Added  to  this  is  the-  fact 
that  the  whole  industry  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  large  investment  of 
fixed  capital,  which  is  relatively  expensive  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  out  of  every  twenty- four  that  the  plants  lie  idle.  The 
general  limitation,  with  exceptions  for  repairs,  breakdowns,  trial  trips, 
etc.,  was  placed  at  forty  hours  of  overtime  in  any  four  weeks  after 
full  shop  hours  have  been  worked.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  the  thing  agreed  upon  corresponded  to  existing  conditions  in 
many  of  the  shops,  but  in  many  others  excessive  overtime  had  been 
worked,  there  having  been  great  irregularity  in  this  matter  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  even  in  different  shops  in  the  same 
place. 

The  fourth  section,  headed  "  Bating  of  workmen,"  permitted  the 
unions  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages  for  their  own  members,  but  allowed  the 
employers  to  hire  nonunion  men  at  such  rates  as  they  would  work  for, 
witibout  respect  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  unions  for  thoir  own 
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members.  It  was  specifically  agreed  that  general  rises  and  falls  of 
wages  should  be  fixed  on  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  by 
negotiations  between  the  local  employers'  associations  and  the  local 
trade  unions. 

The  fifth  section,  which  declares  that  ^^  there  shall  be  no  limitation 
of  the  number  of  apprentices,"  simply  describes  the  then  existing 
conditions  so  far  as  any  general  formal  agreement  or  regulation  was 
concerned.  This  clause  gave  rise  to  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion, because  the  local  unions  had  been  in  the  habit  sometimes  of 
entering  into  formal  agreement  with  individual  firms,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  had  come  to  a  general  understanding  as  to  how  many 
apprentices  were  to  be  taken  on  in  the  shop  without  reducing  it  to  a 
formal  agreement. 

The  sixth  section,  entitled  "selection,  training,  and  employment 
of  operatives,"  grants  full  discretion  to  the  employers  to  determine 
what  Inen  shall  operate  the  machines  and  under  what  conditions,  and  , 
to  pay  the  men  according  to  their  ability  as  workmen  for  manning 
the  machines. 

The  last  section,  entitled  "  provisions  for  avoiding  disputes,"  intro- 
duced some  innovations  insisted  upon  by  the  employers.  The  chief 
of  these  was  that  an  individual  employer,  while  perfectly  willing  to 
confer  with  his  own  workmen  and  to  hear  any  grievance  on  their 
part,  refused  to  permit  the  workmen  to  bring  the  walking  delegate 
with  them  on  the  ground  that  if  the  cases  were  to  be  dealt  with 
equitably  the  delegate,  appearing  in  a  representative  capacity,  ought 
to  be  met  by  the  officials  of  the  employers'  federation.  The  arrange- 
ment as  agreed  upon  was  that  the  grievance  could  be  originally  repre- 
sented either  by  the  aggrieved  workman  alone  or  with  his  fellow- 
workmen,  or  by  the  representatives  of  the  union  without  any  of  the 
workmen.  If  the  employer  can  not  settle  the  matter  with  his  work- 
men the  case  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  union  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  employers'  local  association  upon  the  other.  Upon  failure 
of  these  bodies  to  agree  the  grievance  may  be  carried  to  the  corre- 
sponding national  bodies. 

One  clause  in  this  section  has  given  rise  in  practice  to  perhaps 
greater  difficulties  than  any  other.  It  provides  that  pending  the 
settlement  of  any  controversy  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work, 
either  of  a  partial  or  general  character,  but  that  "  work  shall  proceed 
under  the  current  conditions."  The  question  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  "  current  conditions  "  has  given  rise  to  endless  controversy, 
as  will  be  illustrated  at  another  point.  In  a  final  general  statement 
the  employers  declare  that  they  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  new 
or  untried  conditions  of  work,  and  that  they  have  no  desire  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages  of  skilled  men.    The  phrase  "new  or  untried 
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conditions  of  work"  is  as  difficult  to  define  as  the  term  "current 
conditions," 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  ENGINEERING  EMPLOYERS. 

The  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
various  local  organizations  which  existed  before  1895.  On  the  eve  of 
the  strike  of  1897,  or  in  1896  the  general  federation  was  formed,  hav- 
ing but  70  or  80  firms  at  the  beginning.  It  had  as  its  models  the  Iron 
Trades'  Association  and  the  Shipbuilders'  Association.  The  ship- 
builders, between  1893  and  1901,  had  a  formal  agreement  with  their 
workmen  limiting  the  number  of  their  apprentices.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  agreement  the  employers  would  not  renew  the  agreement. 
It  was  not  until  April,  1897,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
strike,  that  the  Manchester  people  came  into  the  federation,  as  the 
result  of  the  Carlisle  conference  on  the  question  of  controlling  their 
own  tools.  Thereupon  the  point  of  controversy  was  turned  by  the 
workmen  on  the  question  of  who  should  man  machines  and  the  ques- 
tion of  shorter  hours.  Mr.  Biggart,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
employers'  federation,  says  that  the  employers  really  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  uprising  of  1897  about  a  month  only  before  the  actual  out- 
break, and  that  during  that  *month  they  perfected  their  national 
organization  by  combining  their  associations,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  firms  in  their  organization  from  180  to  about  780.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  central  federation  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  ending  May,  1902,  the  association 
dealt  with  nine  appeals.  They  held  five  wage  conferences.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  under  the  working  agreement  there  is  to  be  no  stoppage 
of  work  while  cases  are  pending.  The  complexity  of  the  situation 
can  be  gathered  from  a  case  in  which  the  men  asked  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  local  conference  refused  the  advance  and  the  men  pro- 
posed to  strike.  The  employers,  however,  insisted  that  under  the 
agreement  the  men  were  not  permitted  to  strike  until  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  generally.  In  this  class  of  cases  there  has  been  no  stop- 
page of  work  within  five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pattern 
makers  at  Leeds.  This  strike  failed,  and  many  of  the  men  were  dis- 
placed by  other  men.  In  one  instance  about  10,000  men  were  about 
to  go  out  after  the  central  body  had  failed  to  agree  on  a  question  of 
wages.  The  local  people  where  the  controversy  arose  broke  off  nego- 
tiations. The  central  body  appealed  to  them  for  further  discussion. 
The  question  was  reopened,  and  after  three  months'  consideration  an 
advance  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  week  was  granted. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  central  organization,  which  acts  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  is  that  in  every  central  conference  of  this  sort  each 
side  remembers  that  it  is  discussing  questions  from  a  national  stand- 
point and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  press  individual  instances  of  a 
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local  nature  as  far  as  might  otherwise  be  done.  This  is  notably  true 
where  peculiar  or  exceptional  circumstances  or  contracts  already 
formed  or  temporary  demands  might  make  it  possible  for  working- 
men,  under  the  threat  of  tying  up  the  industry,  to  extort  a  large  in- 
crease of  wages.  The  central  organizations,  representing  the  whole 
kingdom,  are  always  conscious  of  the  tendency  for  every  act  to  be 
made  a  precedent  and  for  the  demand  for  uniformity  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  organizations  to  become  irresistible  under  certain 
circumstances.  Of  course  the  national  federation  has  to  deal  with 
many  questions  not  in  the  form  of  an  appeal.  During  the  year  1902 
the  federation,  apart  from  an  endless  amount  of  informal  discussion 
and  conference  among  its  own  members  and  committees,  dealt  with 
24  formal  cases  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  Biggart  regards  this  as  the  strongest  employers'  federation  in 
any  branch  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  about  50 
local  branch  or  district  federations.  In  the  Glasgow  district,  in 
which  the  head  offices  are  situated,  there  are  about  70  firms  in  the 
local  association,  and  this  association  is  represented  by  3  members 
on  the  central  board.  Often  when  important  local  questions  are  up 
as  many  as  40  or  50  of  the  70  firms  will  be  represented  at  the  meeting. 
In  the  central  association  the  local  association  of  course  is  repre- 
sented, not  by  members  of  individual  firms,  but  by  representatives  of 
the  local  association.  In  case  of  controversy  with  a  workman  the 
workman,  alone  or  with  some  of  his  fellow-laborers,  goes  to  the  em- 
ployer. If  a  settlement  is  not  effected  in  this  way  the  workman  carries 
the  matter  to  his  own  union.  If  his  union  cares  to  undertake  to  settle 
the  question  its  officers  must  take  it  up,  not  directly  with  the  firm, 
but  with  the  officers  of  the  employers'  local  association.  This  it  will 
be  remembered  was  one  of  the  points  against  which  the  workmen  held 
out  so  long  in  the  conference  of  1897-98.  If  cases  are  appealed  from 
the  local  conference  to  the  central  conference  the  tule  is  that  the  men 
who  deal  with  the  case  in  general  conference  must  be  persons  who  have 
not  taken  part  in  the  local  conference.  It  will  be  recalled  that  under 
the  terms  of  settlement  work  is  to  proceed  pending  appeals  of  this 
sort,  although  there  is  still  much  friction  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "  current  conditions,"  the  employers  maintaining  that  this 
means  the  conditions  which  shall  have  given  rise  to  the  controversy, 
the  workmen  contending  that  it  means  those  conditions  existing  be- 
fore the  change  which  shall  have  given  rise  to  the  controversy. 

CONFERENCES  SINCE  1898. 

In  view  of  the  starved  condition  of  the  workmen  at  the  time  the 
agreement  was  accepted  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  although  they 
were  somewhat  sullen,  they  would  show  but  little  inclination  to  do  any- 
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thing  that  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  a  general  stoppage  of  work 
for  some  time.    It  was  equally  certain  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  a 
chance  to  recover  somewhat  from  the  poverty  caused  by  the  strike 
and,  in  a  measure,  to  refill  their  treasuries,  they  woidd  come  to  feel 
more  and  more  that  this  agreement  had  been  extorted  from  them; 
that  it  was  an  unfair  one,  and  that  they  would  take  measures  to  let 
their  opinion  be  known  to  the  employers  and  the  employers'  federa- 
tion.   If  the  terms  of  settlement  worked  reasonably  well  in  the  mean- 
time, it  would  be  simply  because  the  workmen  felt  that  they  were  in 
no  position  to  compel  respect  for  what  they  regarded  as  their  just 
rights.     On  August  1,  1900,  after  a  good  deal  of  local  friction  and 
minor  labor  difficulties,  the  three  most  important  societies  (the  A.  S. 
E.,  the  Steam  Engine  Makers,  and  the  United  Machine  Workers' 
Association — ^those  most  closely  related  one  to  another)  that  joined  in 
the  settlement  of  1897-98,  addressed  a  formal  request  to  the  employers' 
federation  for  a  rediscussion  of  the  terms  of  settlement  which  closed 
the  strike.    They  set  forth  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  compelling 
their  members  to  respect  the  terms  of  settlement  because  of  "  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  '  terms,'  in  certain  respects,  are  unfair,  and  that 
they  unduly  interfere  with  the  men's  freedom ; "  further,  that  the 
provisions  for  avoiding  disputes  were  too  slow  in  their  operation  and 
ought  to  be  so  revised  as  to  conduce  "  to  a  more  prompt  discussion  of 
difficulties."    Another  ground  of  complaint  was  that  the  provision  in 
regard  to  piecework  ought  to  be  recast,  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  dis- 
claimer on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  intending  to  interfere  with 
the  prevailing  principle  of  paying  for  extra  effort.    They  also  com- 
plained that  the  provision  in  regard  to  overtime  had  been  generally 
avoided,  and  asked  such  a  revision  of  the  provision  in  regard  to  work- 
ing machines  as  would  allay  the  fear  of  the  men  that  their  interests 
might  be  jeopardized.    The  result  of  this  request  was  that  the  em- 
ployers entered  into  a  conference,  through  duly  appointed  delegates, 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1900.     At  the  conference  which,  after  many 
adjournments,  closed  its  work  on  the  29th  of  November,  1901,  Mr. 
Barnes  declared  that  while  the  membership  of  the  societies  concerned 
had  accepted  the  terms  of  settlement  agreed  upon  in  January,  1898, 
they  had  not  accepted  the  interpretation  made  by  local  associations 
and  the  central  association  of  certain  clauses  of  that  settlement.    He 
asserted  that  the  officers  of  the  unions  had  not  been  able  to  convince  the 
men  of  the  justness  of  these  interpretations,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  general  conference  at  which  some  of  these  local  men  might  ap- 
pear, might  have  the  effect  of  convincing  them.     One  point  on  which 
he  laid  especial  emphasis  was  that  under  the  terms  of  settlement,  when 
cases  were  appealed  to  a  central  conference,  the  local  officers  of  the 
union,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  local  conferences,  were  excluded 
from  the  central  conference.    He  did  not  ask  that  such  officials  should 
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be  members  of  the  central  conference,  but  that  they  might  have  the 
right  of  attending  in  order  to  carry  back  to  the  local  unions  a  true 
report  of  what  took  place.  In  regard  to  "  current  conditions,"  the 
union  insisted  that  the  phrase  meant  the  conditions  existing  before 
the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy;  the  employers  con- 
tended that  the  true  meaning  was  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
the  controversy  was  raised. 

In  regard  to  piecework,  Mr.  Barnes  i-eiterated  the  position  of  the  A. 
S.  E.  to  the  effect  that  the  unionists  were  determined  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  which  was  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded by  the  terms  of  settlement.  He  further  demanded  the  pos- 
itive guaranty  of  at  least  day  wages  for  piecework.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  piecework  under  the  premium  system  was  widespread  in  Amer- 
ica, Denmark,  Germany,  and  in  some  cases  in  England,  and  that  the 
unions  were  ready  to  accept  it  under  the  above  guaranty  but  not  with 
the  ignoring  of  the  union  and  the  fixing  of  piece  prices  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  workman.  In  regard  to  the  machine  difficulty,  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  conference  on  a  particular  case 
at  Bolton  the  employers  had  agreed  that  in  making  changes  in  their 
machinery  or  workshop  arrangements,  such  as  were  likely  to  displace 
labor,  that  it  was  advisable  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  men  so  displaced, 
with  a  view  either  to  the  retention  of  their  services  on  the  work  affected 
or  the  finding  of  other  employment  for  them.  Mr.  Barnes  came  out 
in  this  connection  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  view  that  a  workman 
who  has  served  his  time  has  a  vested  interest  in  his  trade.  He  said : 
"  We  hold  that  we  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  trade  and  a  right  to 
protect  the  men  who  are  required  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  at  a 
low  rate  of  wages,  and  a  right  to  ask  you  to  assist  us  in  protecting 
these  men.  From  the  abstract  point  of  view  it  is  all  very  well  for 
you  to  say  that  you  own  the  machines  and  you  have  a  right  to  use 
them  as  you  like,  but  we  might  say  that  we  own  our  labor  force  and 
we  can  do  as  we  like  with  that."  In  regard  to  the  delays  in  holding 
conferences,  he  insisted  that  difficulties  which  arise  should  be  discussed 
locally  within  a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks,  and  after  that,  in 
case  of  appeal,  should  be  discussed  centrally  within  a  definite  time. 

At  the  same  conference  Mr.  Brodberry,  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  declared 
that  the  workmen  wanted  mutuality  in  the  terms  of  settlement,  and 
added :  "  It  is  no  use  beating  about  the  bush,  there  is  no  desire  to  keep 
good  relationship  unless  there  is  mutuality.  The  men  do  not  intend 
to  stand  it,  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  they  ask  you  to  bring  about 
this  conference  to  prevent  friction  in  the  future."  In  a  revised  state- 
ment of  their  grievances,  under  date  of  October  18,  1900,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  workmen  declared  that  they  desired  the  "  current 
conditions  "  changed  so  as  "  to  secure  discussion  prior  to  changes  in 
regard  to  which  either  side  may  have  legitimate  cause  of  complaint." 
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And  they  also  wanted  an  agreement  that  the  working  of  lathes  or 
tools  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  work  should  be  paid  for  at  mechan- 
ics' rates. 

At  this  conference  a  member  declared  that  "  the  principle  of 
putting  skilled  men  to  follow  unskilled  men,  and  vice  versa,  is  caus- 
ing much  uneasiness  amongst  our  men,  and,  while  peaceable,  they 
find  such  an  objection  to  certain  classes  of  machines  being  worked 
by  unskilled  men  they  think  it  is  not  proper  to  make  them  responsi- 
ble for  the  work  that  is  commenced  by  an  unskilled  man  who  is  not 
held  responsible  for  it."  Mr.  Barnes,  at  this  conference,  declared 
expressly  that  "  it  is  not  right  that  lathes  should  be  worked  by 
unskilled  nien.  *  *  *  The  lathe  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
machine  to  be  worked  by  skilled  men  and  you  require  a  man  to  serve 
his  time  to  it."  He  complained,  also,  "  that  skilled  men  were 
required  to  finish  the  work  after  it  was  begun  by  laborers,  and  that 
laborers  in  some  cases  were  given  certain  work  that  had  always  been 
done  by  skilled  men  in  the  shop."  The  chairman  of  the  conference 
md  president  of  the  employers'  federation  replied  to  this  point  in 
these  words :  "  I  need  not  tell  you  as  practical  men  that  there  are 
two  operations  in  everything.  There  is  a  roughing-out  operation  and 
\  finishing  operation.  Now,  in  the  roughing-out  operation  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  it  too  fast  because  the  result  is  a  matter  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  object  is  to  get  the  rough  portion  of  the  metal  off  and  pre- 
pare the  work  for  the  finishing  tool  and  high-skilled  man  to  finish 
it.  But  to  use  a  high-skilled  man  for  roughing  out  seems  to  me  like 
taking  a  steam  hammer  to  crack  a  nut.  You  don't  give  the  man  any 
chance  of  showing  his  skill  because  there  is  no  skill  required  in 
roughing  out  a  thing  provided  it  is  not  too  small.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  and  therefore  there  is  scarcely  any  skill  required,  but 
in  the  finishing  operation  there  is  obviously  a  great  deal  of  skill 
required,  and  therefore  I  say  the  more  work  that  you  rough  out  the 
more  high-skilled  labor  you  will  require  to  finish  it." 

There  was  much  discussion  at  this  conference  over  a  particular 
case  which,  under  the  terms  of  settlement,  had  come  up  from  Bolton 
in  January,  1900,  to  a  central  conference.  It  related  to  the  em- 
ployer's discretion  in  the  manning  of  machines  and  the  displacement 
of  men  from  boring  machines,  the  complaint  being  that  skilled  men 
had  been  replaced  at  the  boring  machines  by  unskilled  men.  The  con- 
tention of  the  firm  was  that  old  boring  lathes  had  been  altered  and 
adapted  to  unskilled  labor  and  removed  to  a  new  shop,  and  that  no 
machine  was  being  worked  under  the  same  conditions  as  formerly; 
all  had  been  altered  and  remodeled.  Mr.  Barnes  declared  that  the 
changes  at  this  firm  had  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  officers 
of  the  union  to  hold  the  men  in  hand,  and  asserted  that  he  did  "not 
fthink  it  possible  to  keep  them  in  hand  any  longer."    His  complaint 
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was  that  the  firm  had  introduced  American  lathes  and  Americanized 
some  of  their  other  machinery ;  had  dismissed,  one  by  one,  the  union 
men  who  had  worked  for  them  for  years,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  months  they  had  let  go  all  of  the  men,  not  less  than  sixty  in 
number,  from  the  boring  shop.  He  asserted  that  the  men  had  done 
this  one  kind  of  work  so  long  that  they  were  unable  to  earn  a  living 
at  anything  else,  and  that  they  had  become  a  burden  to  their  fellow- 
workmen,  and  asserted  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  "  distinctly 
immoral  and  unjust,"  and  that  if  such  a  thing  could  be  covered  by 
the  terms  of  settlement, "  we  are  going  to  have  them  altered.  *  p  ^ 
We  are  not  going  to  stand  that  sort  of  thing."  He  declared  also  that 
the  firm,  having  cleared  out  the  boring  shop,  was  prepared  to  make  a 
similar  attack  on  the  turners.  It  seems  from  the  statement  of  the 
employers  that  the  new  boring  lathes  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
laborers  or  unskilled  men,  who  were  paid  but  18  shillings  ($4.38)  per 
week,  and  that  the  skilled  engineers,  who  had  been  drawing  from  35 
to  40  shillings  ($8.52  to  $9.73)  a  week,  were  offered  these  new  ma- 
chines at  the  reduced  wage.  It  is  simply  the  old  case  of  the  dis- 
placement of  human  skill  and  human  labor  by  machinery.  In  reply 
to  the  statements  made  in  this  case,  the  firm  replied  that  not  60,  but 
39,  men  had  been  discharged,  and  that  0  of  the  39  had  since  been  put 
to  work.  The  statement  of  the  firm  does  not  make  clear,  however, 
that  the  men  transferred  from  the  old  boring  shop  to  the  new,  or  to 
other  departments,  did  not  have  their  wages  cut  to  the  level  of  that  of 
unskilled  men.  The  firm  admits  and  defends  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  they  have  had  skilled  men  finishing  off  jobs  which  were  begun 
by  unskilled  hands,  and  does  not  deny  that  with  improved  machinery 
they  are  employing  and  can  employ  to  their  own  profit  unskilled  men 
to  do  work  previously  done  only  by  skilled  men.  They  do  deny, 
however,  that  in  any  case  have  they  dismissed  a  skilled  man  and  put 
an  unskilled  man  to  working  the  machine  that  the  skilled  man  for- 
merly worked. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  take  up  a  few  actual  controversies  that 
have  arisen  since  the  agreement  of  1898,  and,  whenever  possible,  indi- 
cate the  disposition  that  was  made  of  them  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

In  October,  1898,  the  question  was  carried  to  the  central  confer- 
ence by  the  A.  S.  E.  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  the  case  of  appointing 
an  unskilled  man  to  a  pulley-polishing  lathe  formerly  worked  by 
a  skilled  man,  the  skilled  man  must  be  reinstated  until  the  case  Avas 
heard  and  settled  by  the  central  conference.  The  central  conference 
decided  "  that  the  current  conditions  in  this  case  are  the  state  of 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  appointment  made,  and  restoration 
of  the  status  quo  ante  can  not  be  claimed." 
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In  October,  1898,  at  the  request  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  four  local  confer- 
ences were  held  in  regard  to  guaranteeing  day  wages  to  piece  workers. 
The  cases  were  all  sent  up  to  the  executives.  The  central  conference, 
after  hearing  the  complaints,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  especially  in 
slack  times  the  employers  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  piece  workers  in 
the  shop  and  of  not  furnishing  material  enough  to  keep  them  going, 
and  thus  causing  them  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  week  with 
less  than  time  wages,  although  they  had  been  on  duty  the  whole  time, 
decided  "  that,  in  the  event  of  members  of  the  A.  S.  E.  employed  on 
pieceAvork  not  having  work  to  go  on  with,  the  foreman  shall  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  remain  in  the  works  or  not,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  holding  them  to  remain,  such  members  shall  be  paid  for 
all  said  time  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  firm  to  such  inembers." 

In  December,  1899,  the  A.  S.  E.  sent  a  formal  request  for  uni- 
formity of  rate  to  piece  workers  and  to  time  workers.  After  holding 
a  local  conference  on  the  subject  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
executives  of  the  two  parties.  At  a  central  conference,  December, 
1899,  the  employers  agreed  that  in  case  a  piece  worker  goes  onto  time 
work  temporarily  he  will  be  paid  at  time  worker's  rates. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  unions  demanded  local 
conferences  on  matters  that  are  clearly  covered  and  dealt  with  by 
the  terms  of  settlement,  notably  in  regard  to  piecework.  In  cer- 
tain localities  where  the  feeling  against  piecework  is  especially 
strong,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  language  of  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment, the  workmen  demanded  a  conference  on  the  subject.  For 
instance,  in  March,  1899,  one  member  of  the  Steam  Engine  Makers' 
Society  and  one  member  of  the  A.  S.  E.  refused  to  work  piecework 
under  instructions  from  their  societies.  The  firm  reported  to  the 
councils  of  these  societies;  the  first  council  disclaimed  the  action 
of  its  member,  and  the  A.  S.  E.  suggested  a  local  conference.  The 
employers  declined  this  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  covered  by 
the  terms  of  settlement.  In  another  case,  when  the  membei's  of  the 
A.  S.  E.  refused  to  work  piecework,  their  secretaries,  when  inter- 
viewed, refused  to  bring  pressure  on  them  to  do  so,  but  stated  that 
they  "  strongly  objected  to  piecework  and  did  not  intend  to  have  it" 

In  March,  1900,  a  district  committee  of  the  A.  S.  E.  demanded  a 
guaranty  of  time  wages  to  their  piece  workers.  When  the  firm  again 
desired  piecework,  the  workmen  asserted  that* the  delegate  of  the 
society  was  the  only  person  with  whom  they  could  settle  the  question^ 
of  piece  prices.  The  firm  refused,  and  finally  came  to  terms  with  the 
workmen  without  such  a  guaranty  of  time  wage.  About  the  same 
time  the  district  secretary  of  the  A.  S.  E.  sent  a  letter  to  a  member 
working  piecework  to  the  effect  "  that  this  must  cease  at  once,"  and 
ordered  him  to  refuse  piecework  if  asked  to  do  the  same.  The  man 
left  the  society,  and,  as  the  employers  alleged,  was  afterwords  coerced 
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into  joining  again.  Afterwards  the  man  was  discharged,  and  the 
district  delegate  called  on  the  firm  and  argued  that  "  all  terms  of 
piecework,  if  permissible  at  all,  must  be  submitted  to  the  local 
branch."  The  delegate  threatened  a  strike  if  there  were  further  dis- 
missals for  refusing  to  work  piecework  and  suggested  a  local  con- 
ference. 

In  November,  1898,  a  delegate  of  the  A.  S.  E.  asked  for  a  local  con- 
ference to  discuss  and  adjust  the  question  of  a  man  working  two  bor- 
ing mills. 

In  June,  1899,  the  United  Machine  Workers'  Association  (dis- 
trict) supported  a  man  in  declining  to  work  two  adjoining  planing 
machines. 

In  December,  1898,  under  pressure,  an  apprentice  ceased  working  a 
double  shaping  machine,  for  which  he  was  discharged.  Thereupon 
all  the  apprentices  in  the  shop  struck  work. 

In  January,  1900,  a  delegate  of  the  A.  S.  E.  asked  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  4  turners  who  had  been  discharged  for  refusing  to  work  two 
lathes  each.  The  firm  declined  to  reinstate  the  men,  but  offered  to 
enter  into  a  local  conference. 

In  June,  1900,  the  district  committee  of  the  A.  S.  E.  induced  a  man 
to  refuse  to  work,  with  an  assistant,  two  boring  bars  and  supported 
him  in  such  refusal. 

In  September,  1900,  a  delegate  of  the  A.  S.  E.  raised  the  question 
of  one  man  working  a  double-headed  milling  machine  which  was  pre- 
viously worked  by  one  man  and  an  apprentice.  A  local  conference 
was  held  over  the  matter. 

In  October,  1898,  the  A.  S.  E.  appealed  to  the  executive  in  regard 
to  whether  the  men  could  claim  the  right  to  discuss  the  appointment 
of  an  unskilled  man  to  a  puUy-polishing  lathe.  When  the  matter 
went  to  the  central  conference  it  was  decided  that  under  the  terms  of 
settlement  (January,  1898)  "  the  men  had  not  the  right  of  discussion 
claimed." 

In  October,  1899,  a  central  conference  decided,  in  an  appeal  as  to 
whether  the  employer  had  the  right  to  displace  men  from  boring 
machines,  "that  where  changes  are  likely  to  result  in  the  displace- 
ment of  labor,  it  is  advisable  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  men  so  dis- 
placed with  a  view  either  to  the  retention  of  their  services  on  the 
work  affected  or  to  find  other  employment  for  them."  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  points  nobody  to  anything  definite.  What  the 
workmen  are  strongly  contending  for  is  that  they  shall  have  a  right 
to  discuss  these  proposed  changes  and  to  come  to  terms  as  to  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  shall  be  .made  before  the  change  is  made. 

In  November,  1899,  the  A.  S.  E.  compelled  the  holding  of  two  con- 
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ferences  on  their  demand  for  the  removal  of  an  unskilled  man  work- 
ing a  turret  lathe  for  stud  making.  The  matter  went  up  on  appeal  to 
the  central  conference,  and,  after  some  discussion  there,  it  was  agreed 
to  drop  it. 

Between  July,  1898,  and  November,  1899,  there  were  six  instances 
of  complaints  and  demands  on  the  part  of  the  A.  S.  E.,  either  that  an 
unskilled  man  was  working  a  tool  which  belonged  to  a  skilled  man, 
or  that  a  man  of  less  skill,  and  consequently  with  less  wages  than  had 
been  customary,  was  working  such  a  machine.  In  two  of  these  cases 
local  conferences  were  held.  In  two  cases  all  overtime  was  stopped 
as  a  means  of  bringing  pressure  on  the  employer. 

The  solicitor  and  secretary  of  one  of  the  district  employers'  associ- 
ations gave  the  following  instance  of  interference  and  restriction: 
In  1900  a  firm  attempted  to  have  one  man  work  two  lathes.  Upon 
refusal  to  do  so  the  union  man  was  dismissed  and  a  nonunion  man 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  two  lathes.  The  workmen  asked  for  a  con- 
ference under  the  working  agreement  of  1898,  rule  six,  which  pro- 
vides that  other  firms  may  introduce  methods  already  practiced  by 
some  members  of  the  federation.  The  question  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  turns  on  what  was  customary  at  the  time  this  agree- 
ment of  1898  was  made.  The  workmen,  having  in  mind  the  tradi- 
tional engineer  who  did  all  parts  of  the  work,  insisted  that  the  work- 
ing of  two  machines  was  unheard  of  at  that  time.  A  conference  held 
on  this  case  refused  to  grant  the  workmen's  request  to  have  the  union 
men  restored  to  work  one  machine  each.  The  union  seems  to  have 
dropped  the  case  at  this  point. 

THE  "CUERENT  CONDITIONS"  CLAUSE  OF  THE 
AGREEMENT  OF  1898. 

The  clause  of  the  agreement  of  1898  that  has  caused  the  most 
trouble  is  the  one  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of  all  disputes  in  which 
the  central  authorities  of  the  two  bodies  are  acting  there  shall  be 
no  interruption  of  work,  but  that  "work  shall  proceed  under  the 
current  conditions."  In  actual  practice  this  has  led  to  endless  con- 
troversy, for  the  reason  that  the  union  claims  that  the  phrase  "  cur- 
rent conditions  "  means  the  conditions  existing  before  the  act  which 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers 
have  always  maintained  that  it  secures  the  maintenance  for  the  time 
being  of  the  conditions  of  which  the  laborers  complain.  The  con- 
troversies over  this  clause  are  practically  endless.  Conflict  arises 
whenever  the  employer  changes  anything  in  the  organization  of  his 
shop  or  introduces  any  improved  machinery.  If  he  asks  a  workman 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  machine,  the  workman  refuses  on  the  ground 
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that  the  work  is  harder  than  on  the  machine  that  he  is  accustomed 
to.  If  he  shows  any  inclination  to  take  the  new  machine,  he  is  sure 
to  demand  largely  increased  wages.  Thereupon  the  employer  dis- 
misses the  workman  and  hires  an  outsider,  perhaps  a  nonunion  man, 
as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  under  the  law  and  the  working  agree- 
ments, and  then  declares  that  the  phrase  "  current  conditions " 
secures  the  w^orking  of  the  shop  as  it  exists  with  the  new  machinery 
and  the  new  workman.  The  unions  believe  that  if  this  can  be  done 
in  the  case  of  one  workman  it  can  be  done  until  the  whole  shop  is 
made  over  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
absolutely  meaningless. 

According  to  the  terms  of  another  clause  of  the  agreement  "  the 
federated  employers  do  not  want  to  introduce  any  new  or  untried 
conditions  of  work,  and  they  have  no  intention  of  reducing  the  wages 
of  skilled  men."  This  clause  has  given  rise  to  perpetual  controversy 
because  the  phrase  "  new  or' untried  conditions  of  work  "  is  quite  as 
indefinite  as  that  of  "  current  conditions."  Nothing  could  place  a 
greater  hindrance  in  the  way  of  employers  in  improving  processes  or 
increasing  the  product  than  this  l^st  clause,  which  means  in  practice 
that  "  new  improvements, "using  that  phrase  in  its  broadest  sense,  can 
not  be  made  without  great  danger  of  conflict  with  the  unions,  and 
usually  not  without  long  conferences  and  much  wrangling.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  present  state  of  disputes  between  the  employer  and 
employee,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  employer  has  ceased  to  have 
any  hope  of  improving  the  organization,  processes,  or  machinery  of 
his  industry.  It  is  because  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  two  par- 
ties that  English  industry  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  stagnation. 
Wherever  the  workmen  are  well  organized  they  insist  that  the  phrase 
"  new  or  untried  conditions  of  work  "  includes  any  change,  however 
trivial.  Nothing  but  a  complete  adherence  to  existing  organization, 
machinery,  material,  and  methods  will  satisfy  a  strong  union  that 
the  employers  are  adhering  to  this  clause.  The  possibility  of  all 
experiments  is  excluded. 

It  became  very  plain  in  the  conference  of  1900-1901,  in  discussing 
the  phrase  "  current  conditions,"  that  the  party  which  does  not  raise 
the  issue  has  a  decided  advantage.  If  the  workmen  could  have  in- 
duced the  employers  to  agree  to  make  no  changes  in  the  organization 
and  working  of  their  shops  except  such  as  were  mutually  agreeable 
they  would  have  had  the  employers  very  much  more  at  their  mercy 
than  is  now  the  case.  When  the  employers  can  go  ahead  and  make 
changes  and  wait  for  the  workmen  to  make  objection  they  have  a 
great  moral  advantage  in  claiming  that  the  objections  are  made  with- 
out due  cause  and  that  the  trouble  originates  with  the  workmen. 
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IRON  MOLDERS. 

The  secretary  of  an  employers'  federation  alleges  that  the  molders 
had  a  formal  rule  limiting  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  a  rule 
which  they  attempted  to  keep  secret;  but  he  procured  a  copy  of  the 
rule,  and  when  the  molders  found  it  out  they  pretended  to  abolish 
the  rule,  but  lived  up  to  it,  under  a  general  understanding,  quite  as 
thoroughly  as  they  did  when  the  rule  stood  on  their  books.  The 
molders  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  both  machines 
and  apprentices.  In  March,  1901,  some  molders  at  Hull  struck  to 
enforce  the  demand  that  skilled  men  should  work  the  Tabor  molding 
machine.  The  firm  held  out  and  won  after  five  months'  controversy, 
the  men  giving  up  all  claim  to  the  machine.  In  this  case  the  men  not 
only  lost  the  right  to  the  machine,  but  found  their  places  filled  with 
nonunion  men,  whom  the  firm  positively  refused  to  dismiss  or 
displace. 

This  is  one  of  the  small  branches  of  trade  in  which  the  employers 
insist  that  the  best  men  are  nonunion  men. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHIPBTTILDnirG. 

BOILER  MAKERS. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  industry  so  interesting  as  that  of  shipbuilding.  Since  the 
change  from  wooden  to  iron  shipbuilding  a  generation  ago  the  sig- 
nificant work  about  a  shipyard  is  done  by  the  workers  in  iron  and 
steel,  now  organized  nationally  into  the  United  Society  of  Boiler 
Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders.  Although  almost  all  metal 
and  wood  working  trades  are  called  into  service  in  the  building  of 
ships,  the  members  of  this  society,  numbering  nearly  50,000,  because 
of  the  strength  of  their  organization  and  the  important  part  they 
play  in  connection  with  the  vessel,  virtually  determine  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Great  Britain,  and  there- 
fore they  are  most  worthy  of  study.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
work  of  this  group,  familiarly  known  as  "the  black  squad,"  is 
highly  specialized  and  divided  among  many  minor  groups,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief:  The  platers,  the  angle  smiths,  the  riv- 
eters, the  holders  up,  the  calkers,  and  the  drillers — ^these  being  the 
men  that  work  directly  on  the  great  mass  of  material  entering  into 
the  structure  of  a  steel  ship.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  powerful 
society  refused  to  enter  into  the  great  strike  of  1897.  They  thereby 
saved  a  vast  amount  of  funds,  while  other  organizations  spent  theirs 
in  fighting,  and  as  a  result  they  have  been  in  an  infinitely  better 
position  in  the  last  6  years  to  maintain  what  they  consider  their  own 
rights  and  interests.  This  society  also  has  had  the  unique  experience 
of  having  at  its  head  for  a  whole  generation,  and  until  quite  recently, 
one  of  the  most  conservative,  shrewd,  able,  and  fair-minded  of  leaders 
in  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  who  was  for  twenty-nine  years  the  secretary 
of  the  society. 

The  "  black  squad  "  is  also  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
England  has  been  for  so  many  years  the  chief  shipbuilding  nation  of 
the  world.  The  shipbuilding  industry  is  also  especially  worthy  of 
study  because  of  the  large  amount  of  Government  work  done  in  British 
shipyards,  which  fact  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare  the 
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labor  problem  under  governmental  and  private  management  as  well 
as  to  study  contract  work.  This  study  will  be  all  the  more  valuable 
because  in  this  industry  more  than  in  almost  any  other  of  such  promi- 
nence the  workmen  have  been  able  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices, 
sometimes  by  formal  local  agreements  and  sometimes  by  pressure 
without  a  formal  agreement ;  hence,  some  of  the  effects  of  a  limitation 
of  numbers  will  here  be  seen.  One  other  peculiarity  of  the  work  of 
the  members  of  this  union  is  that  they  are  working  more  largely  on 
piece  price  than  is  the  case  in  almost  any  other  industry,  certainly  in 
any  other  industry  requiring  so  large  an  amount  of  physical  strength 
coupled  with  so  high  a  degree  of  skill.  Still  one  other  characteristic 
that  separates  these  workmen  from  any  other  important  group  in  the 
Kingdom  is  the  relatively  high  wages  they  receive.  The  actual  con- 
ditions discovered  in  the  chief  shops  of  the  Kingdom  throw  a  flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  general  question  of  restriction  of  output,  but  on 
the  effect  of  the  different  methods  of  payment  on  the  same. 

It  is  proposed  first  to  give  some  of  the  early  impressions  one  re- 
ceives on.  going  into  the  shipyards  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  then  to  enter  upon  some  explanation  of  the  same.  One  of  the 
noted  shipyards  on  the  Thames  was  entered.  About  a  generation  ago 
the  building  of  large  craft  ceased  on  the  Thames,  and  the  Thames 
yards  are  at  present  engaged  either  on  repair  work  or  else  are  given 
up  to  minor  craft  and  a  few  specialties.  The  first  thing  noticed  was 
the  utter  absence  from  this  world-famous  yard  of  anything  that 
might  be  called  modem  conveniences  or  mechanical  appliances  for 
saving  manual  labor.  Men  were  found  in  squads  of  from  eight  to  a 
dozen  drawing  by  hand  the  heavy  steel  used  in  the  yard  the  full 
length  of  the  yard,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  using  a  little 
^'  bogey,"  not  unlike  a  child's  police  cart,  to  which  was  attached  a 
rope  at  which  the  men  were  tugging.  There  was  no  track  or  espe- 
cially prepared  road  for  this  to  run  on.  The  manager,  and  more 
particularly  his  secretary,  were  asked  for  an  explanation,  but  the 
answers,  while  always  remarkably  courteous,  were  somewhat  vague 
and  amounted  to  no  more  than  saying  that  the  men  disliked  change 
and  usually  worked  better  according  to  methods  with  which  they 
were  perfectly  familiar ;  that  it  was  an  old  yard  and  perhaps  a  little 
overconservative.  A  day  or  two  later  surprise  was  expressed  to  the 
managing  director  of  one  of  the  best-equipped  shipyards  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  what  had  been  seen  on  the  Thames.    He  said : 

I  will  give  you  the  explanation.  The  workmen  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing trades,  and  notably  the  *'  black  sauad,"  are  so  largely  paid  by 
piece  and  so  effectively  control  the  number  of  apprentices  as  to  have  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply.  It  is  the  one  great  trade  in 
which,  so  far  as  the  "  black  squaa  '^  are  concerned,  virtually  every 
workman  belongs  to  the  society.    It  is  utterly  useless,  therefore,  to  dis- 
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miss  a  man  on  any  general  principle,  because  you  must  appeal  to  the 
same  secretary  that  controls  that  man  for  a  man  to  fill  his  place.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  practically  impassible,  no  matter  how  much  the 
work  required  is  decreased  by  improved  appliances  and  machinery,  to 
get  any  reduction  per  unit  in  the  wages.  Changes  in  the  piece  pjrice 
can  be  made  only  by  agreement  with  the  unions.  Their  monopoly  is  so 
complete  and  they  are  so  suspicious  of  our  desire  to  get  some  advan- 
tage over  them  that  they  are  never  willing  when  any  change  is  made 
in  machinery^  or  appliances  to  ffrant  any  reduction  per  unit,  lest  they 
should  be  injured  thereby.  The  conseiquence  is  that,  paying  by  the 
piece,  the  employer  is  very  slow  to  attempt  to  put  in  improvements  of 
any  kind  for  saving  labor  when  he  feels  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  the  profit  from  the  saved  labor  will  accrue  to  himself. 

Our  yard  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  modem  in 
the  country.  A  few  years  ago,  when  there  was  very  much  more  life  in 
our  business  than  there  is  to-day  and  orders  were  coming  in  faster  than 
we  could  take  care  of  them,  I  resolved  to  reequip  our  yard  and  to  put 
in  a  complete  system  of  railroad  lines,  of  improved,  modem  travelmg 
cranes,  and  improved  appliances  of  every  sort.  In  doing  this  I  had 
little  expectation  that  when  I  made  the  work  very  much  more  con- 
venient the  members  of  the  "  black  squad ''  on  piece  would  submit  to 
any  significant  reduction  per  unit  of  work.  The  platers  would  expect 
as  much  per  ton  for  preparing  the  plates,  the  riveters  as  much  per 
hundred  for  driving  the  rivets,  and  so  on,  but  I  did  hope  to  get  some 
advantage  by  utilizing  to  a  very  much  greater  extent  the  large  sums 
we  already  had  employed  in  nxed  capital.  In  other  words,  I  ex- 
pected my  gain  would  not  come  from  a  reduction  of  the  price  per 
hundred  or  per  ton,  but  from  turning  out  very  many  more  tons  of 
material  and  thus  spreading  our  fixed  diarges  over  a  very  much  larger 
base. 

I  virtually  rebuilt  the  yard  at  an  expense  of  something  like  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  To  my  surprise  and  disappointment  I  found  that 
I  got  no  reduction  in  price  and  that  for  some  reason  or  another, 
altnough  with  the  same  effort  very  much  more  work  might  have  been 
turned  out,  I  got  no  more  work  than  I  did  before.  The  upshot  of  the 
whole  business  was  that  I  was  out  the  original  outlay  on  which  I  have 
never  received  a  penny's  return.  The  equipment  is  wearing  out  and 
rusting  out,  all  in  order  that  the  workmen  might  turn  out  the  same 
amount  of  work  at  the  same  price  and  with  very  much  less  effort. 
Instead  of  putting  forth  as  great  effort  as  they  did  before,  and  turn- 
ing out  a  much  larger  product,  they  work  a  little  slower  while  at  their 
work  and  work  fewer  nours. 

The  remark  was  made  to  him  that  it  was  hard  to  understand  why 
men  who  are  paid  strictly  by  the  number  of  units  of  work  they  turn 
out  should  not  turn  out  more  units  with  better  appliances  unless  they 
were  previously  overworked,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  considered  that 
they  had  been  overworked.    He  answered : 

By  no  means.  The  trouble  with  the  British  workman  is  that  he 
has  a  certain  ideal  or  standard  of  effort  and  living,  and  that  his  ambi- 
tion never,  or  rarely,  goes  above  this.    The  resmt  is  that  he  is  per- 
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fectly  willing  to  live  on  his  traditional  basis  and  knock  off  work 
rather  than  by  more  work  to  increase  his  economic  well-being.  It  is 
a  lack  of  ambition.  This  is  all  the  more  true  in  the  case  of  workmen 
in  this  group  because  they  are  already  at  the  top  of  the  notch.  The 
skilled  engineer  counts  himself  fortunate  if  he  earns  from  35  to  40 
shillings  [$8.52  to  $9.73]  per  week  of  51  to  54  hours.  These  piece 
workers,  because  of  their  monopoly,  earn  from  10  to  15  shillings 
[$2.43  to  $3.65]  per  day.  The  result  is  that  from  35  to  44  hours  a 
week  is  as  mucn  as  we  can  induce  them  to  work  under  any  circum- 
stances. That  gives  them  a  better  total  wage  than  almost  any  other 
important  body  of  workmen  in  the  Kingdom. 

This  explanation,  while  highly  interesting  and  valuable,  did  not 
seem  complete  enough  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  found 
later  that,  so  far  as  the  working  time  and  the  amount  of  pay  re- 
ceived were  concerned,  the  gentleman's  statement  was  well  within 
bounds.  In  general  the  story  was  not  only  corroborated  by  other 
employers  in  that  and  other  centers  of  shipbuilding,  but  the  time 
and  wage  books  frequently  confirmed  the  statement.  Why  any  body 
of  men,  however,  should  not  be  willing,  in  the  mild  climate  and  long 
daylight  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  as  healthful  a  part  as  this,  to  work 
longer  than  these  piece  workers  in  the  shipyard  work  was  a  great 
mystery.  Large  numbers  of  workmen  in  the  different  localities  were 
interviewed  on  this  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  every  int-erview  the 
same  story  was  told,  that  there  were  two  reasons.  One  was  that, 
although  the  figures  of  the  working  time  which  were  submitted  to 
them  were  correct,  the  inference  drawn  from  them  was  false,  because 
it  often  happened  that  bad  weather,  or  a  lack  of  material,  or  an 
accident  in  some  one  or  another  department  of  the  yard  reduced  the 
possible  working  time,  so  that  under  actual  conditions  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  men  to  work  more  than  from  38  to  44  hours.  The  other 
was  that  nobody  but  a  man  engaged  in  this  heavy  steel  and  iron 
work  could  or  did  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  arduousness  of  the  toil, 
and  that  no  man  could  stand  it  to  work  more  than  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day  on  the  average  for  any  considerable  number  of  years. 
This  explanation  seemed  also  inadequate  for  the  reason  that  by  per- 
sonal inquiry,  by  a  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  regions  in  which 
the  shipyards  are  located,  by  a  perusal  of  the  report  on  the  benefit 
funds  of  the  unions  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  that  the  men  in  the 
"  black  squad  "  were  less  healthy  or  shorter  lived  than  the  average 
British  workman.  In  fact,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that,  consid- 
ering that  rates  of  wages  are  paid  which  enable  a  better  scale  of 
living,  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  of  the  great  industries. 

The  next  thing  noted  was  that,  where  these  people  were  working 
on  piece,  and,  because  of  the  heaviness  of  the  work,  usually  in  squads 
of  from  two  to  five  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve,  there  was  a 
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remarkable  uniformity  in  a  given  district  (where  prices  were  uni- 
form) in  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week,  week  in  and  week 
out,  and  consequently  in  the  earnings  of  the  different  groups.  End- 
less complaint  was  found  among  the  employers  about  lost  time.  It 
was  stated  that  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances,  the  piece 
workers  would  not  agree  to  all  be  present  at  the  same  time — one  man 
would  drift  in  at  one  time  in  the  morning,  another  at  another,  one 
group  would  knock  off  early  in  the  afternoon,  another  group  would 
quit  work  later — so  that  the  yards  have  to  be  kept  open  long  hours 
in  order  to  get  short  hours  worked.  The  employers  were  asked  why 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  piece  workers  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  per  day,  beginning  and  ending  at  a  definite  time.  "  Oh,"  they 
said,  "  we  could  not  get  the  men  to  agree  to  that  because  they  must 
pretend  now  that  their  irregularity  is  due  to  sickness,  accident,  lack 
of  material,  and  other  influences  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
but  somehow  or  other  the  groups  come  out  with  a  marvelous  uni- 
formity in  time  and  earnings." 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  was  afforded  one  Friday 
afternoon,  a  pay  day,  in  one  of  the  largest,  best,  and  most  famous  of 
the  yards  on  the  Clyde.  On  the  Clyde  the  shipyards  pay  once  a 
fortnight,  on  Friday,  and  by  agreement  they  are  closed  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday.  In  this  yard  it  was  observed  that  by  about  2  o'clock 
the  piece  workers  began,  one  group  after  another,  to  stop  work.  They 
usually  sat  down  where  they  were,  with  the  machinery  still  running 
about  them,  and  began  to  play  cards.  Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  of 
closing.  By  half  past  3  o'clock  virtually  all  of  the  piece  workers  were 
sitting  idle,  playing  cards,  or  engaged  in  conversation  and  waiting 
for  the  pay  hour  to  arrive.  An  hour  before  the  close  of  the  working 
time  there  were  some  thousands  of  men  doing  nothing,  simply  wait- 
ing for  the  pay  hour.  Upon  examining  the  time  records,  there 
proved  to  be  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  total  number  of  hours  per 
week  worked  by  the  different  groups.  The  same  principle  on  this 
point  applies  in  the  different  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
slight  variation.  The  men  are  organized  into  a  national  union,  the 
number  of  districts  where  important  building  goes  on  is  very  small, 
and  there  is  a  close  communication  between  them.  The  conditions 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  was  taken  from  the  books  of 
one  of  the  great  Tyne  shipyards,  are  typical  of  what  goes  on  all 
over  the  Kingdom.  The  table  covers  an  entire  year  and  shows,  for 
selected  occupations,  the  weekly  average  number  of  men  at  work  and 
the  average  number  on  piecework,  the  average  number  of  separate 
whole  days  and  quarter  days  lost  per  week,  the  average  time  worked 
and  the  possible  average  working  time  per  week,  and  the  average 
earnings  per  day  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  ending  July  1, 1902. 
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AVERAGE  TIME  LOST,  AVERAGE  TIME  WORKED,  AND  POSSIBLE  AVERAGE  WOBE- 
mG  TIME  PER  WEEK,  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  DAY  IN  CERTAIN  OCCU- 
PATIONS IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  SHIPYARD  DURING  EACH  QUARTER  OP  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JULY  1,  lfl08. 
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da.  hr. 
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Platers  

Oct.    1,1901 

184 

in 

79 

60.58 

4  4.38 

5  7.07 

$3.58 

Dec.  81, 

1901 

m 

801 

106 

67.88 

4  8.86 

6  6.86 

3.69 

Apr.    1, 

1908 

185 

808 

94 

74.98 

4  8.68 

6  8.67 

8.44 

July    1, 

1908 

160 

196 

119 

100.50 

5  0.17 

66 

3.44 

Angle  smiths.. 

Oct.    1 

1901 

15 

16 

7 

7.80 

4  8.37 

6  7.07 

3.83 

Dec.  81, 

1901 

14 

18 

5 

6.88 

5  8.50 

.6  8.25 

8.34 

Apr.    1, 

1900 

16 

18 

4 

7.46 

4  7.34 

5  8.67 

3.16 

July   1 

1902 

80 

15 

4 

10.76 

5  5.85 

66 

8.18 

Riveters 

Oct.    1, 
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897 

851 

a  43. 76 

8  6.48 
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2.88 
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889 
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a38.68 
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2.OT 
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847 
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56 
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96 
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i^l 

(') 

<iJ 
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81 
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\v 

(6' 

^'" 

Apr.    1 
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(*) 

(6 

(bi 

l^ 

July    1 
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h 

(«») 

(6, 

(^) 

Calkers 

Oct.     1 

1901 

96 

154 

88 

2i.4» 

8  7.80 

5  7.07 

8.77 

Dec.  81 

1901 

117 

808 

107 

81.80 

4  8.18 

6  6.09 

8.63 

Apr.    1 

,1908 

178 

876 

168 

60.46 

3  6.81 

6&67 

8.68 

July    1 

1908 

174 

856 

178 

58.76 

3  8.77 

66 

8.76 

Drillers 

Oct.    1 

,1901 

67 

72 

55 

48.88 

4  6.79 

6  7.07 

1.91 

Dec.  81 

,1901 

70 

88 

56 

60.15 

6  0.70 

5  6.09 

1.88 

Apr.    1 

1908 

98 

U8 

65 

74.46 

4  6.86 

5  8.67 

1.87 

July    1 

,1908 

118 

106 

78 

89.88 

4  5.06 

66 

1.84 

a  These  figures  represent  Uio  uumbor  of  groups  or  squads  and  not  individuals. 
^Notreiwrted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  days 
lost  per  week  and  also  of  the  number  of  quarter  days,  the  latter  not 
being  included  in  the  former.  This  tells  an  important  story.  It  is 
a  very  general  custom  in  English  industry,  in  all  the  trades  where 
the  men  start  work  before  breakfast,  to  allow  a  workman  a  given 
time,  often  half  an  hour  after  the  works  start,  to  begin  work,  and  if 
he  does  not  begin  work  then  to  have  him  wait  until  the  works  start 
up  after  breakfast — that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  day.  A  study  of  the 
column  entitled  "Average  number  of  quarters  lost  weekly  "  in  connec- 
tion with  the  average  number  of  men  employed  shows  that  the  yards 
must  be  very  poorly  manned  before  breakfast.  Many  yards  do  not 
start  up  until  9  o'clock  on  Monday,  especially  the  Monday  after  pay 
day.  The  men  do  not  need  to  get  an  early  start  in  order  to  put  in 
the  number  of  hours  which  tradition  permits  them  to  work.  If  the 
yards  are  to  be  opened  from  51  to  54  hours  a  week,  and  these  men  are 
to  work  on  the  average  less  than  5  days  a  week,  they  must  either  come 
late  in  the  morning  or  stop  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  regard  to  the 
riveters,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  number  is  given  in  one 
case,  while  in  the  column  headed  "Average  number  on  piece  per 
week  "  the  figures  indicate  the  number  of  groups  or  squads,  as  the 
men  work  in  groups.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  these  figures  that 
riveting  is  done  on  time  wages,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
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From  the  beginning  the  first  explanation  of  this  strange  phenom- 
enon did  not  seem  to  be  the  proper  one,  and  back  of  any  explanation 
so  far  mentioned  there  must  be  some  deep  and  abiding  cause  why 
these  piece  workers,  on  such  large  pay,  worked  such  few  hours  and 
did  such  a  uniform  amount  of  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
pressure  to  work  rapidly  under  these  circumstances  was  not  very  great, 
and  if  one  group  worked  more  rapidly  than  another  it  must  have 
knocked  off  work  early  in  the  afternoon  or  begun  work  later  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  come  out  with  such  uniform  results.  One  can 
readily  see  in  this  connection  how  utterly  demoralizing  to  the  appren- 
tices and  time  workers  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  piece  workers 
must  be.  To  see  the  piece  workers  apparently  perfectly  indifferent 
as  to  the  time  they  come  to  work,  as  to  the  speed  at  which  they 
work,  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  knock  off,  and,  above  all,  to  see 
them  so  highly  prosperous,  can  have  only  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
men  and  boys  working  on  time. 

It  is  virtually  unknown  for  members  of  the  "  Black  Squad  "  work- 
ing on  piece,  and  especially  for  riveters  and  platers,  to  go  into  the 
shop  before  breakfast  on  Monday.  The  customary  method  of  paying 
on  the  northeast  coast  is  to  pay  on  Saturday  up  to  Tuesday  night, 
holding  four  days'  pay  for  making  up  the  sheets.  The  distribution 
of  the  loafing  time  is  interesting.  The  men  having  made  up  their 
time  to  the  close  of  the  period  for  which  they  will  be  paid  on  Satur- 
day rarely  come  in  on  Wednesday  forenoon  at  all.  Sometimes 
nobody  at  all  comes,  and  according  to  the  statement  of  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  largest  firms  on  the  coast,  never  do  25  per  cent  of  them 
come  in.  A  decided  conflict  was  found  between  the  statements  of 
the  employers  and  the  statements  of  the  workingmen  and  the  union 
secretaries  on  this  point.  The  workingmen  did  not  dispute  the  time 
record  as  taken  from  the-books  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  figures  shown  in  the  table.  They  ascribe 
so  much  lost  time  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  men  work  in  squads, 
and  if  a  single  member  be  absent  the  squad  can  not  proceed.  The 
secretary  of  the  boiler  makers'  society  said  that  he  had  established 
a  sort  of  yard  exchange  for  making  up  a  complete  squad  when  one  or 
more  members  failed  to  appear.  The  firms  usually  stated,  however, 
that,  virtually,  under  one  pretense  or  another,  the  workmen  refuse  to 
take  a  stranger  into  their  squad,  and  the  absence  of  a  single  man  from 
a  squad,  although  there  are  plenty  of  extra  men  about  the  yard, 
usually  means  that  the  squad  remains  idle  until  the  regular  man 
appears.  It  is  almost  a  universal  complaint  of  the  employers  that  the 
squad  is  most  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  one  of  the  holders-up  getting 
drunk. 

In  the  shipbuilding  trade  where  piece  workers  in  the  more  important 
branches  (except  that  of  the  ^ipwrights)  are  so  numerous  as  to 
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dominate  the  situation  the  form  that  the  restriction  of  output  takes 
is  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  days  or  hours  worked  per  week. 
This  loss  of  time  is  not  by  agreement  with  the  employers  but  is  caused 
by  individual  workmen  or  squads  dropping  off  here  and  there. 
Whether  one  takes  the  time  books,  which  are  usually  so  imperfect  .as 
to  make  statistical  comparison  impossible ;  whether  he  takes  the  oral 
statement  of  the  employers,  or  the  statement  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
employers'  association,  or  even  the  official  publications  of  the  unions 
themselves,  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  keeping  of  the  irregular 
time,  as  well  as  the  small  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  on  the 
average,  are  among  the  greatest  evils  in  the  shipbuilding  trades  and 
amount  to  a  great  and  serious  restriction  on  output  in  that  industry. 
This  centers  always  about  what  is  called  the  standard  of  life.  The 
English  nation  as  a  whole  has  accepted  and  settled  down  to  the  theory 
of  status.  There  is  but  little  desire  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
English  workingman  either  to  get  out  of  the  position  of  a  working- 
man  himself  or  to  educate  his  children  for  any  other  vocation  than 
that  of  workingmen.  In  every  community  there  is  a  traditional  and 
pretty  well  defined  idea  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  employee  of 
how  much  wages  are  necessary  to  enable  a  workingman  of  a  particu- 
lar class  to  maintain  this  traditional  standard.  The  object  of  the 
employer  is  to  get  out  of  the  workingman  in  some  manner  more  work 
for  the  amount  of  wages  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard.  Under 
the  present  strained  relations  the  workingman  is  much  more  concerned 
in  acquiring  the  given  amount  of  money  by  the  minimum  of  effort 
than  in  advancing  the  sum  total  of  his  income.  Improved  methods 
have  been  so  little  introduced  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  even  in  the  prosperous  days  of  monopoly  the  employers 
were  so  little  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  improved  machinery  or 
processes  of  organization,  that  the  workmen  in  this  industry  find  it 
remarkably  easy  in  these  trades  to  earn  the  traditional  wages.  As 
improvements  are  gradually  forced  in  and  they,  being  so  strongly 
organized,  are  enabled  to  get  a  relatively  large  share  of  the  gains 
from  these  improvements,  the  tendency  to  dillydallying  becomes  even 
greater.  The  gradual  improvement  of  machinery  and  processes, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  tends  to  greater  irregularity  and  more 
loss  of  time.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  a  less  satisfactory  keeping 
of  time  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  when  trade  is  brisk  and  wages 
are  high.  Said  a  prominent  shipbuilder :  "  In  good  times  men  knock 
off  much  more.  The  amount  of  product  turned  out  by  a  given  force 
goes  up  and  down,  but  so  irregularly  that  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  the  fact  save  that  when  men  have  wages  enough  to  meet  their 
accustomed  standard  of  life  they  lose  ambition  and  take  more  holi- 
days." 
This  gentleman  said  further  that  he  has  openly  advised  the  men  to 
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work  hard  in  good  times  at  high  wages  and  to  take  life  more  easy 
in  bad  times  when  wages  are  reduced.  In  this  remark  he  seems  not 
to  comprehend  clearly  the  miderlying  reason  for  the  action  which  he 
advises  against.  The  action  is  based  on  the  theory  of  status,  and  this 
theory  is  so  firmly  held  that  the  men  are  confident  that  if  they  were 
to  work  hard  in  good  times  and  carry  home  on  pay  day  what,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  previous  standard  and  the  opinions  of  the  employers, 
were  enormous  wages,  the  employers  would  consider  this  perfectly 
unreasonable  and  the  wages  entirely  beyond  the  needs  of  any  work- 
ingman,  and  once  more  they  would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
danger  that  is  ever  cropping  out — ^the  danger  of  conflict,  friction, 
strikes,  and  lockouts — because  of  the  attempt  of  the  employer  to  cut 
down  piece  prices. 

A  secretary  of  an  employers'  federation  gives  the  following  as  his 
views :  "  The  '  black  squad,'  and  notably  the  riveters,  will  not  work 
more  than  three  or  four  days  a  week,  because  they  have  such  excess- 
ive wages  that  in  the  three  or  four  days  they  can  make  as  much 
money  as  they  need,  according  to  their  ideals  and  standards."  He 
admits,  as  everybody  does,  that  the  work  is  hard,  and  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  men  to  work  as  many  days  of  as  many  hours  each 
as  men  do  at  lighter  work,  but  he  thinks  the  lowering  of  wages  in 
general  would  cause  the  members  of  the  "  black  squad  "  to  work 
harder.  He  thinks  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  recognized  stand- 
ard of  life,  and  that  the  men,  the  riveters  for  instance,  could  and 
would  work  harder  than  at  present  if  it  were  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  the  customary  standard  of  life.  While  there  is  doubtless 
much  truth  in  this  position,  it  seems  that  the  employers  have  unduly 
emphasized  this  point. 

Mr.  Robert  Knight  was  for  29  years  secretary  of  the  Boiler  Makers' 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders'  Society,  and  was  voted  a  life  pen- 
sion of  £3  10s.  ($17.03)  per  week  by  his  union  when  he  retired  from 
office.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  working- 
men  of  this  generation  the  boiler  makers'  society  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  that  Mr.  Knight,  although  he  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  many  members  of  his  society  for  not  having  fight  enough  in  him, 
has  been  the  most  successful  labor  secretary  in  Great  Britain.  He 
explains  that  the  riveters  have  a  uniform  price  fixed  for  the  whole 
northeastern  coast  and  that  the  scale  is  pretty  nearly  uniform  for  the 
whole  Kingdom.  The  platers,  because  of  the  great  difference  in 
facilities  for  handling  the  heavy  steel  plates,  fix  a  price  for  each  ship- 
yard, there  being  no  attempt  at  uniformity  in  this  matter.  Each  firm 
has  its  own  plating  list,  formed  by  the  experience  of  that  firm.  The 
men  of  this  society  are  more  closely  united  and  have  more  nearly  a 
monopoly  than  those  of  almost  any  other  trade.  The  consequence  is 
that  they  have  a  high  degree  of  independence  and  it  is  a  very  rare 
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thing,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  for  them  to  go  from  one  yard  to 
another.  A  man  belongs  to  a  certain  yard  and  rarely  loses  his  place 
or  thinks  of  going  to  another.  The  work  is  virtually  all  piecework, 
Mr.  Knight  estimating  that  the  day  jobs  done  on  time  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  work  done  in  the  yards.  The  trade  is 
so  well  organized  that  the  employers  have  never  tried  to  reduce  the 
price  on  the  ground  that  the  men  were  earning  too  much  money. 
The  society  is  an  unusually  strong  one ;  virtually  all  the  workmen  in 
the  trade  are  members  of  the  union  and  they  have  been  working  on 
piecework  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  union  first  worked  out  a 
piece-price  list,  the  employers  then  made  theirs,  and  the  two  came 
together  and  agreed  upon  a  list  by  conference.  The  trade  is  so 
'  largely  crystallized  that  by  agreement  with  the  employers  the  price 
never  goes  up  or  down  more  than  5  per  cent  at  a  time,  and  never  more 
than  7^  per  cent  as  a  total,  and  changes  can  not  be  made  oftener  than 
once  in  six  months.  The  standard  prices  were  fixed  about  1888.  At 
this  standard  price  the  men  can  always  make  good  wages  and  when 
prices  get  as  much  as  7^  per  cent  above  that  standard  their  wages  are 
exceptionally  high. 

This  arrangement  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  men  for  the  reason 
that  times  of  bad  and  moderate  trade  are  sure  to  last  longer  than  those 
of  exceptionally  brisk  trade,  but  the  arrangement  assures  the  men  of 
a  good  living  all  the  time.  Without  this  minimum,  or  standard,  in 
the  case  of  a  long  depression  the  wages  would  go  so  low  as  to  starve 
many  families  and  to  do  an  amount  of  evil  that  could  not  possibly  be 
offset  by  the  briefer  period  of  brisk  trade  when  the  men  get  high 
wages.  The  employers  have  by  agreement  given  up  their  right  to 
reduce  wages  without  notice.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  in  this  trade 
as  the  employers  simply  putting  up  a  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages. 

In  the  shipbuilding  trades  the  foremen  are  virtually  all  members  of 
the  union.  In  the  engineering  industry  there  is  a  tendency,  under  the 
influence  of  the  employers'  federation,  for  the  foremen  to  withdraw 
from  the  union.  Mr.  Knight  says  that  tardiness  and  absence  do  not 
occur  in  this  trade  only.  He  states  that  a  few  years  ago  (about 
1897)  when  the  employers  complained  of  lost  time  the  society  asked 
the  employers  to  get  the  squads  and  foremen  together  in  the  office  and 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  lost  time,  and  agreed  that  if  the  men  were 
absent  without  cause  it  would  fine  them  5s.  ($1.22)  a  day  each.  Fines 
on  this  basis  in  some  cases  were  actually  levied  and  paid.  Mr.  Knight 
insists  that  the  absences  of  the  men  are  in  large  measure  due  to  other 
causes  than  their  own  fault.  There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  here 
between  the  views  of  the  two  parties.  The  workmen,  including  their 
officers,  insist  that  the  employers  do  not  furnish  proper  facilities  for 
completing  squads  where  one  or  more  members  are  unavoidably 
absent. 
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u  Mr.  Knight  insists  that  the  men  suffer  more  than  the  employers  do 

K  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  absence  of  one  man  will  often  prevent 

if;  a  large  squad  from  working.    According  to  him  the  piece  workers 

i:  accomplish  for  the  year  about  40  per  cent  more  work  than  the  day 

I  workers.    He  says  that  the  calkers  knock  off  very  little,  perhaps  a 
half  an  hour  a  week.    They  are  the  most  regular  workmen  in  the 


I? 


%' 


t  society,  losing  very  little  time,  although  they  usually  have  a  formal  lim- 

p:  itation  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  per  day.    They  seem  to  have 

it:  become  accustomed  to  put  in  the  whole  day  at  a  given  amount  of  work, 

It  so  that  if  they  are  to  earn  their  traditional  wages  they  must  keep 

IT  pretty  steadily  at  it.    Mr.  Knight  counts  it  one  of  his  great  achieve- 

ments that  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  agreement  fixing  a  maximum 
and  minimum  reduction.  He  relates  that  some  twenty  years  ago  the 
employers  attempted  a  fourth  reduction  of  wages  within  a  short  time. 
He  protested  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  beneficial 
to  the  employers  themselves.  They  forced  the  reduction,  however, 
and  when  a  gradual  revival  of  business  began  to  bring  stray 
orders  in,  each  firm,  in  its  isolated  position,  thinking  that  it  was 
getting  about  all  the  orders  going  and  that  it  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  workmen  to  carry  them  out,  took  all  the  orders 
it  could  get.  When  the  workijien  discovered  all  the  shops  busy, 
they  immediately  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  of  10  per  cent, 
the  amount  of  the  last  reduction.  Of  course,  the  employers  were 
compelled  to  grant  the  advance,  as  most  of  them  had  orders  for 
full  twelve  months'  work.  In  other  words,  they  had  made  contracts 
on  the  old  wage  scale  and  found  themselves  compelled  to  pay  10 
per  cent  advance  on  all  the  prders.  This  was  sufficient  to  turn 
the  possible  profits  into  a  loss.  Mr.  Knight  insists  that  fixing  the 
maximum  and  minimum  reduction  tends  to  make  orders  very  much 
more  steady,  as  under  the  old  system,  when  business  began  to  drop 
off,  the  employers  always  felt  that  they  could  force  one  reduction 
after  another.  In  fact,  under  that  system  the  ship  owners,  by  hold- 
ing back  orders,  could  produce  a  pronounced  effect  on  wages.  Now 
the  builders,  knowing  what  they  can  count  on  for  the  next  six  months 
to  come,  are  in  a  very  much  better  position  in  making  tenders  for 
building. 

The  managing  director  of  one  of  the  most  successful  shipyards, 
who  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  union,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  union  secretary  and  delegate  are  peacemakers  and  not  disturbers 
of  industry.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  managing  a  shipyard 
in  which  there  were  no  union  men.  While  he  paid  wages  below 
the  union  standard,  he  asserts  that,  beyond  question,  strikes  and  dis- 
putes were  more  frequent  and  the  quality  of  work  was  inferior,  and,  in 
general,  there  was  more  difficulty  than  with  the  union  men.  He 
desired  to  run,  and  did  run,  the  shipyard  largely  on  piecework,  and 
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in  adjusting  the  piece  prices  he  said  he  had  more  or  less  controversy 
with  each  individual  workman  and  had  what  virtually  amounted  to  a 
strike  of  the  men  one  by  one  before  he  could  agree  on  the  piece  prices 
with  the  individual  workmen.  Now,  where  the  men  are  organized, 
the  two  parties  meet  in  conference  at  rare  intervals  and  settle  the 
basis  on  which  the  piece  prices  are  fixed.  The  rates  for  the  riveters, 
calkers,  and  drillers  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  were  fixed  about  25  years 
ago  and  in  the  Clyde  district  somewhat  later.  The  actual  prices  have 
been  revised  from  time  to  time,  but  the  basis  still  serves  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  calculation.  In  the  Tyne  district  the  two  associations 
have  agreed  that  the  prices  shall  not  be  increased  or  decreased  more 
than  5  per  cent  at  any  one  time,  and  not  oftener  than  once  in  six 
months,  and  that  the  maximmn  increase  and  decrease  shall  not  be 
more  than  7i  per  cent 

This  director  stated  that  although  the  work  is  largely  piecework, 
and  the  unions  have  no  formal  rules  restricting  the  amount  of 
work,  there  is  a  more  or  less  general  understanding  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  fair  day's  work,  in  the  mind  of  each  workman,  and  a  consider- 
ble  degree  of  uniformity  as  to  the  amount  actually  done.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  considerable  restriction,  and  if  any  particular  workman 
is  observed  to  be  working  at  a  rate  which  the  other  men  consider 
excessive  he  is  sure  to  be  jeered  at.  The  old  feeling  or  belief  among 
the  men  that  the  less  they  turn  out  in  a  given  time  the  better  it  is  for 
the  trade  still  prevails.  Certainly  if  the  men  work  slowly  it  requires 
a  larger  number  of  men  to  turn  out  a  given  amount  of  work,  and  the 
larger  the  number  of  men  employed  the  less  likelihood  of  anybodj' 
being  found  unemployed,  and  it  is  a  Well-known  fact  that  the  greatest 
possible  claim  for  an  increase  of.  wages  at  any  time  is  that  trade  is 
brisk  and  that  all  workingmen  are  actually  employed.  If  nine-tenths 
of  the  men  worked  harder  and  turned  out  the  same  amount  of  product 
that  all  the  men  turned  out,  leaving  one-tenth  unemployed,  it  woidd 
be  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  make  an  effective  demand  for  an 
increase  of  wages. 

He  says  that  joiners,  who  are  paid  by  the  day,  lose  on  the  average 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  working  time.  The  riveters  lose  from  25  to  33 
per  cent  of  the  working  time,  or  more  than  any  other  class  of  work- 
ingmen. The  platers,  who  are  better  paid,  lose  somewhat  less  than 
the  riveters.  This  is  probably  because  the  firm  has  a  larger  choice  in 
selecting  the  platers,  and  the  foreman  has  more  power  over  them. 
If  a  plater  is  discharged,  he  is  not  likely  to  find  another  place  so 
easily  as  the  riveter.  Each  plater  has  from  two  to  eight  helpers, 
whom  he  pays  usually  5s.  ($1.22),  but  the  best  helpers  receive  5s.  4d. 
($1.30).    The  average  plater  receives  about  15s.  ($3.65)  a  day. 

This  employer  says  that  he  has  seen,  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  one  man 
doing  what  seven  or  eight  do  in  his  yard.    In  America  one  man 
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moves  the  punch  to  the  plates ;  in  England  seven  or  eight  move  the 
plates  to  the  punch.  He  thinks,  however,  that  seven  or  eight  men  will 
do  six  or  seven  times  as  many  holes  in  England  as  the  one  man  will  do 
in  America.  The  timekeeper  of  the  firm  was  called  in  and  asked  to 
make  some  investigations  in  the  books  of  the  company  as  to  the  loss 
of  time.  It  was  admitted  that  it  is  not  the  habit  of  this  firm  to  reduce 
these  things  to  a  basis  suitable  for  statistical  comparison.  The  re- 
ports are  not  made  up  for  the  year  and  one  year  compared  with 
another,  nor  do  the  books  of  English  shipyards  usually  show  how 
much  time  is  actually  lost  by  bad  weather,  breakdowns,  lack  of  mate- 
rial, and  other  causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  workmen,  and 
how  much  by  negligence  and  shiftlessness  on  the  workmen's  part.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  timekeeper,  however,  the  riveters  in  good  weather 
will  lose  through  idleness  and  shiftlessness  about  IJ  days  a  week,  their 
actual  working  time  being  considerably  less  than  the  remaining  4^ 
days,  owing  to  loss  of  time  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  time 
lost  by  the  platers  through  their  own  fault  is  estimated  by  him  at  about 
10  per  cent.  The  joiners,  who  work  for  the  most  part  indoors  and  are 
but  little  affected  by  the  weather,  and  who  work  largely  at  day  rates, 
lose  about  5  per  cent  of  the  possible  working  time.  This  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  as  the  normal  loss  under  English  conditions  for  indoor 
time  workers,  and  any  loss  above  this  by  indoor  workers,  where  not 
due  to  accident  or  the  fault  of  the  employers,  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  theory  of  *status  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made ;  that  is,  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the  relatively  high  wages  the 
men  can  earn  enough  to  maintain  their  traditional  status  in  much 
less  than  the  nominal  working  time  per  week. 

The  shipwrights,  whose  work  is  largely  out  of  doors,  of  course  lose 
more  time  from  bad  weather.  In  the  case  of  both  the  shipwrights 
and  the  joiners,  piecework  is  prohibited,  and  in  the  opinion  of  ship- 
builders generally  these  workmen  are  slowing  down.  The  employer 
quoted  above  agrees  with  employers  generally,  that  there  is  restriction 
of  output,  and  that  with  a  given  number  of  men  (and  even  with  the 
same  men  and  under  the  same  conditions)  it  takes  a  longer  time  to 
turn  out  a  given  piece  of  work  than  it  did  a  decade  ago,  and  very 
much  longer  than  it  did  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago.  The  joiners  have  a 
positive  rule  against  working  overtime,  except  in  case  of  accident  or 
emergency.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  great  firms  sent  a  number  of 
joiners  out  to  finish  up  their  work  during  a  trial  trip.  At  12  o'clock, 
noon,  on  Saturday  the  men  threw  down  their  tools  and  refused  to 
work  overtime.  The  vessel  was  so  far  out  that  it  could  not,  and 
did  not,  get  back  to  port  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Although 
the  joiners  refused  to  work  after  12  o'clock,  they  demanded  overtime 
pay  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  firm,  knowing  that  it  must  either  pay 
or  run  the  risk  of  a  strike,  paid  the  claim. 
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The  drillers,  although  not  so  regular  as  the  platers,  are  more  regu- 
lar than  the  riveters,  and  earn  at  present  prices  from  7s.  to  10s. 
($1.70  to  $2.43)  a  day. 

One  great  point  of  the  controversy  over  the  amount  of  time  lost 
relates  to  the  breaking  of  squads.  The  work  being  heavy  and  the 
rivets  large,  it  usually  requires  two  riveters  to  a  squad.  In  some 
cases,  if  one  riveter  or  one  of  the  helpers  of  the  squad  is  absent,  the 
other  men  object  to  working  with  strangers  and  to  having  the  squad 
filled  up.  The  riveters  naturally  are  accustomed  to  working  either 
on  the  right  or  the  left,  and  refuse  to  learn  to  work  on  the  side  to 
which  they  are  unaccustomed.  The  plflters,  as  Mr.  Kiiight  sug- 
gested, have  a  sort  of  a  clearing  house  or  market  for  helpers,  where 
they  make  up  squads  if  the  other  members  of  the  squad  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

The  secretary  of  an  employers'  federation  declares  that  the  ship- 
yards in  Newcastle,  as  on  the  Clyde,  are  woefully  lacking  in  disci- 
pline; that  the  men  have  a  groat  hold  through  their  restriction  of 
apprentices,  and,  having  such  a  hold,  they  virtually  refuse,  although 
there  is  no  agreement  to  that  effect,  to  work  with  nonunion  men.  In 
other  words,  they  have  a  monopoly  and  do  as  they  please.  This 
applies  with  especial  force  to  members  of  the  boiler  makers'  society, 
the  riveters,  platers,  and  drillers.  The  joiners'  society  includes  those 
who  work  on  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  shipyards;  but  the  ship 
joiners  do  with  the  house  builders,  who  are  weak  in  this  region,  very 
much  as  they  please..  If  the  joiners  in  the  shipyards  "  go  out "  those 
in  the  building  industry  belonging  to  the  same  union  support  them. 
The  joiners,  however,  when  they  do  work,  keep  good  time,  while  the 
boiler  makers  on  the  average  work  from  3  to  4  days  per  week.  This 
official  confirms  the  view  that  the  statistics  of  the  time  lost  are  not 
reliable,  because  no  distinction  is  made  between  time  lost  on  account 
of  shortage  of  material,  storms,  sickness,  and  other  causes.  Yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  owing  entirely  to  the  fault  of  the  men. 

It  was  found  from  many  other  sources  that  the  time  books,  save  in 
rare  instances,  show  merely  how  much  time  a  man  is  entitled  to  be 
paid  for,  and  if  that  be  less  than  the  51  to  54  hours  worked  in  the 
different  districts,  the  cause  of  the  shortage  is  never  shown. 

This  secretary  bears  out  the  statement  of  the  boiler  makers'  society 
that  the  society  has  attempted  to  combat  loafing.  He  corroborates 
what  is  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  employers,  that,  after 
an  increase  in  wages  such  as  the  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  1896,  the 
men  begin  to  lose  more  time  than  they  did  before;  they  are  absent 
more  days  and  quarter  days,  and  work  slower  while  they  are  at  it. 
In  other  words,  he  comes  back,  as  all  of  the  employers  do,  to  the 
theory  of  status — an  increase  of  wages  enables  one  by  working  fewer 
hours  to  take  home  the  same  amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  week 
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or  pa}^  period.  In  the  case  of  the  boiler  makers  who  iteceived  during 
the  last  period  of  good  times  on  the  average  about  15  per  cent  in- 
crease— that  is,  15  per  cent  above  the  minimum,  he  finds  that  they 
work  hard,  being  piece  workers,  while  they  are  at  it.  He  reiterates  the 
statement  that  the  Elswick  works  have  forced  the  bonus  system,  against 
the  serious  and  bitter  opposition  of  the  employees,  w^ho  refuse  to  work 
willingly  on  the  bonus  system  unless  time  wages  are  guaranteed,  and 
asserts  that  the  union  men  believe  almost  universally  that  the  bonus 
system,  like  the  straight  piece-price  plan,  will  be  used  merely  to  speed 
the  men  up,  after  which  it  will  be  abolished  and  the  men  will  be  put 
back  on  time  wages  and  virtually  given  stint  work  to  do.  He  says  if 
one  on  the  bonus  system  is  given  a  job  reckoned  at  18  hours  and  does  it 
in  14  and  after  a  little  while  reduces  it  to  12,  he  gets  a  liberal  bonus, 
but  the  workingman  believes  that  the  employer  in  such  a  case  as 
this  will  say  that  he  has  fixed  the  time  too  high,  and  will  insist  on 
reducing  the  standard  time.  In  his  opinion  the  employers  are  bent 
on  introducing  the  bonus  system.  In  this  it  is  felt  they  will  be  success- 
ful. Certainly  at  the  time  this  investigation  was  made  there  was  no 
other  thing  so  much  on  their  minds  and  hardly  any  other  thing  on 
which  they  seemed  to  be  so  nearl}'^  united.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
workingmen  seem  equally  united  in  opposition  to  the  scheme.  The 
secretary  confirms  the  statement  of  employers  that  it  is  customary 
for  their  workmen  to  take  an  additional  holiday,  without  notice,  after 
each  regular  legal  holiday.  From  the  employers'  standpoint  the 
trouble  in  this  trade  is  that  the  employees  are  so  well  organized  as  to 
maintain  an  actual  monopoly  of  the  labor  supply,  and  that,  having  a 
monopoly  when  trade  is  brisk  and  work  pressing,  they  are  enabled  to 
do  as  they  please.  He  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  existence  of  the  be- 
lief among  workingmen  that  one  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
a  trade  has  a  vested  interest  in  that  trade,  and  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  average  workingman  that  in  any  change  of  importance  his  vested 
interest  is  likely  to  suffer,  for  which  reason  he  opposes  improved  and 
more  nearly  automatic  machinery,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  this 
position  is  to  be  a  losing  one  and  that  the  machine  is  sure  to  be  intro- 
duced, then  he  plants  himself  squarely  on  the  demand  that  a  skilled 
man,  which  in  this  trade  means  a  member  of  the  union,  shall  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  machine  at  the  standard  rate,  irrespective  of  the  real 
difficulty  of  working  the  machine. 

Another  employer,  manager  of  one  of  the  very  large  yards,  says 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  reorganizing  English  industry  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  owners  of  the  industry  and  the  directors,  by  tradition 
being  men  of  more  or  less  importance  and  having  more  or  less  public 
duties  and  close  acquaintance  with  the  nobility  and  leisure  classes, 
devote  themselves  very  much  less  constantly  and  assiduously  to  busi- 
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ness  than  is  the  case  in  either  Germany  or  the  United  States.  They 
have,  therefore,  a  much  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  employees  or 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  They  assume  a  degree  of  responsibility 
and  of  knowledge  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  liand 
over  the  effective  management  to  those  at  the  works.  Although  the 
nominal  manager  may  be  a  shareholder  and  a  director  in  the  com- 
pany, he  has  infinitely  less  discretion  in  the  management  of  that  busi- 
ness than  a  hired  manager  or  superintendent  with  no  share  in  the 
ownership  would  have  in  America.  This,  together  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  workingmen  to  any  changes  or  improvements,  is  one  great 
source  of  stagnation.  This  utter  lack  of  authority,  with  all  the 
inevitable  delays,  conferences,  consultations,  and  board  meetings,  can 
be  well  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  best 
English  shipyards,  with  a  total  pay  roll  of  from  £5,000  to  £6,000 
($24,332.50  to  $29,199)  per  week.  According  to  his  statement,  in  all 
the  yards  it  is  the  habit  of  the  men  after  an  agreed  holiday  to  take 
one  or  more  additional  days  without  notice.  To  prevent  this  and  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  attempting  to  open  the  yard  w^ith- 
out  sufficient  men  to  make  it  worth  while  to  run  it  he  put  up  a  notice 
that  if  the  men  did  not  appear  after  the  race  holiday  in  1902  the 
works  would  be  closed  for  the  week.  The  men  did  not  come  back. 
He  telephoned  to  his  superior  and  asked  for  support.  His  authority 
was  questioned,  and  he  was  told  that  the  board  of  directors  would 
probably  not  support  such  a  policy.  The  result  was  that  the  men 
took  an  additional  holiday,  as  usual,  and  nobody  had  the  authority 
or  the  daring  to  attempt  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  them.  The 
result  in  such  a  case  is  that  the  laborers  or  unskilled  men,  who  draw 
30s.  ($7.30)  or  less  a  week  on  time,  as  well  as  those  more  skilled  arti- 
sans, such  as  the  joiners  and  fitters,  who  work  at  time  rates,  do  come 
back  often  in  full  or  at  least  in  large  numbers  and  are  unable  to  work 
if  the  piece  workers  do  not  appear.  Consequently,  after  all  the  trouble 
of  coming  down  and  attempting  to  open  the  yard  there  are  not  enough 
men  to  run  it  with  profit,  and  it  must  be  shut  down  until  the  piece 
workers  choose  to  return.  In  their  yard  the  platers  pay  their  own 
helpers.  They  are  paid  on  the  piece-rate  basis — that  is,  a  given  pro- 
portion of  the  lump  sum  earned  by  the  squad — but  the  helpers,  in  fact, 
earn  30s.  ($7.30)  a  week.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  boiler  makers' 
society  will  not  provide  a  proper  number  of  men.  The  firm  must, 
under  agreement,  let  the  unions  know  how  many  apprentices  they 
have,  but  is  not  bound  to  any  fixed  ratio. 

At  the  last  pay  day  before  this  establishment  was  visited,  August 
21,  1902,  the  earnings  were:  Seven  angle  smiths,  18s.  5d.  ($4.48)  per 
day;  80  platers,  average  21s.  ($5.11)  per  day;  40  apprentice  platers^ 
5s.  2d.  ($1.26)  per  day;  140  riveters,  average  lis.  9d.  ($2.86)  per  day, 
in  some  cases  the  earnings  running  as  high  as  16s.  ($3.89)  a  day;  50 
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calkers,  steel  seams,  13s.  4d.  ($3.24)  per  day.  The  manager  says  that 
the  men  on  the  shell  work  earn  as  high  as  20s.  ($4.87)  a  day.  This, 
in  his  opinion,  is  too  high  a  wage  and  more  than  the  work  deserves. 
The  earnings  of  60  drillers  average  9s.  lOd.  ($2.39)  per  day,  and 
that  also  he  regards  as  too  high.  He  admits  that  these  figures, 
although  actual  ones  from  their  books,  are  not  typical,  because  these 
show  the  last  pay  period  preceding  the  summer  holidays,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  men  always  make  a  great  spurt  for  a  short  time 
before  the  holidays,  in  order  to  haVe  a  large  amount  of  earnings  on 
which  to  celebrate  them.  There  is  a  genuine  evil  in  the  fact  that 
the  fluctuations  in  wages  bear  unequally  on  the  men  with  high 
wages  and  the  men  with  small  wages.  At  present  the  rate  is  15  per 
cent  above  the  minimum — i.  e.,  net  scale  of  1884.  Large  numbers  of 
their  workmen  do  not  earn  15  per  cent  more,  because  they  are  afraid 
if  they  did  the  employers  might  want  to  cut  down  the  rates.  Every 
advance  in  wages  means  a  smaller  amount  of  work  turned  out  and  a 
consequent  loss  to  the  firm  in  the  proportional  burden  of  fixed  ex- 
penses. Since  the  strike  of  1897  the  employers  have  had  a  relatively 
free  hand  on  the  machine  question — that  is,  the  question  of  one  man 
one  machine — but  this  firm  has  introduced  power  cranes  and  reorgan- 
ized its  yards  and  yet  has  been  unable  to  get  any  reduction  on  piece 
prices — that  is,  all  of  the  expense  of  this  improved  machinery  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  management,  simply  in  order  that  their  workmen 
may  loaf  more,  have  an  easier  time  when  they  do  work,  and  draw  the 
same  pay. 

The  chief  f orgeman  hires  his  own  assistants  and  pays  them  himself, 
so  that  the  firm  has  only  an  indefinite  and  accidental  knowledge  of 
what  he  pays  his  workmen,  and  consequently  of  how  much  he  retains 
for  himself.  The  chief  forgeman  in  this  yard  was  physically  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  workman  that  was  seen  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  investigation.  This  man's  earnings,  after  paying  all  his 
assistants,  are  supposed  to  average  between  30s.  and  40s.  ($7.30  to 
$9.73)  per  day.  This  manager  said  that  the  Krupp  manager  at  Essen 
told  him  the  equipment  at  Essen  was  quite  as  good  as  that  at  the 
p]nglish  yard,  but  that  the  wages  were  not  more  than  one-third  of 
those  paid  in  England.  While  this  yard  seems  to  be  well  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  that  in  the  Krupp  works  is  superior  in  some 
respects.  In  the  English  yard  under  discussion  power  cranes  were 
first  introduced  about  1895  and  more  recently  much  more  machinery 
of  this  sort  has  been  introduced  without  any  advantage  to  the  firm. 
The  workmen  refused  to  reduce  the  price  when  the  improved  machin- 
ery was  put  ifa  on  the  plea  that  the  improvements  would  so  facilitate 
the  work  as  to  make  great  savings  to  the  firm  on  fixed  charges.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  managers  such  has  not  been  the  case,  because  of  the 
pace  at  which  the  men  work  and  the  great  amount  of  time  lost. 
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The  head  of  another  great  shipbuilding  firm  says  that  the  one-man- 
one-machine  question  is  unimportant  in  their  trade  because  there  is 
not  enough  of  repetition  work,  that  in  a  few  cases  there  will  be  two 
spindles  on  one  machine,  and  they  can  get  this  work  done  by  one  man. 
This  could  not  be  done  before  the  strike  of  1897.  In  not  a  few  cases 
they  will  make  two  engines  that  are  duplicates.  They  have  a  few 
nonunion  men  in  their  establishment,  although  it  was  impossible  to 
employ  nonunion  men  before  the  strike  of  1807.  In  the  shipyard 
department  the  men  are  still  all  union.  It  is  the  union  leaders  and 
not  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  that  oppose  the  bonus  system. 
This  firm  luiows  one  shipyard  where  7*  years  ago*  they  started  the 
bonus  system,  and  feels  sure  that  if  they  had  started  the  piece  price 
on  the  same  basis  they  would  have  had  a  difficult  time.  In  fact,  they 
had  tried  to  work  piecework  in  the  boiler-making  shop,  and  although 
the  men  in  other  shops  in  this  branch  were  working  piecework,  the 
men  here  refused  it.  Thereupon  the  firm  closed  the  shop,  but  finally 
had  to  open  on  the  old  system  with  a  new  foreman  and  a  new  force 
of  workmen.  The  old  foreman  controlled  the  situation.  Platers  in 
this  yard  hire  their  own  helpers  and  pay  them  30s.  ($7.30).  Years 
ago  the  helpers  worked  on  piecework  and  became  so  domineering  that 
the  platers  struck  against  the  system  and  the  firm  supported  the 
strike.  The  riveting  is  done  mostly  by  hand  and  requires  two  riv- 
eters, a  holder  up,  and  a  boy  heater.  The  men  pay  the  boy  time 
wages.  There  is  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  riveting  machine  and 
to  do  away  with  the  boy.  This  may  be  brought  about  where  sta- 
tionary riveting  machines  can  be  used,  but  not  in  the  case  of  the 
portable  ones.  The  riveters,  platers,  and  calkers  taken  together  do 
not  work  on  the  average  36  hours  a  week ;  the  drillers  work  perhaps 
45  hours,  yet,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  time  books  do  not 
show  how  much  time  is  lost  by  any  man  or  set  of  men  through  their 
ow^n  fault.  The  number  of  apprentices  is  limited  except  as  to  drill- 
ers. This  employer  asserted  that  within  the  last  6  months  the  firm 
has  taken  on  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  men  and  that 
it  is  getting  no  more  work  done  than  before,  th^t  the  men  mean 
to  earn  about  so  much,  and  that  when  times  are  dull  and  wages  go 
down  they  must  work  more  steadily  and  better  to  attain  this  stand- 
ard. Another  member  of  this  firm  puts  the  thing  in  a  nutshell  when 
he  says  that  the  men  limit  the  number  in  the  trade  and  then  demand 
a  good  high  wage.  Then  they  can  earn  enough  in  4  days  to  meet 
their  standard,  and  thus  restrict  the  output.  In  his  opinion  the  key 
to  the  situation  is  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices.  He 
asserts  that  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  the  unions  are  quite  like  the 
mediaeval  guilds  in  their  monopoly. 

Another  noted  shipbuilder  says  that  since  the  great  strike  of  1897 
the  men  in  the  engineering  and  boiler  making  departments  have 
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worked  much  better  than  before,  and,  on  the  whole,  quite  steadily, 
but,  however,  owing  to  the  good  wages  prevailing,  they  have  taken 
an  occasional  holiday  more  than  usual,  but  that  on  the  whole  their 
conduct  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  men  in  busy  times. 
He  says  that  his  firm  works  largely  on  piecework,  and  are  increasing 
the  amount  so  worked.  They  have  introduced  many  innovations, 
which  have  been  welcomed  by  the  men.  In  his  opinion  the  old  hos- 
tility against  piecework  was  that  it  was  coupled  with  a  limitation 
of  earnings  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  time  wages,  but  since  abol- 
ishing this  limit  this  firm  has  had  no  trouble.  He  had  to  dismiss  one 
clerk  for  holding  back  part  of  the  pay  if  the  men  earned  more  on 
piecework  than  he  thought  they  should  do.  This  gentleman — one  of 
the  most  liberal-minded  of  employers — does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  where  trouble  comes  from  the  piece  price  and  the  bonus  systems 
(which  he  does  not  work,  but  approves)  it  comes  in  fact  because  the 
employers  wish  to  fix  the  prices  too  low.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  very 
fortunate  thing  that  the  workmen  lost  the  eight-hour  strike,  because 
they  got  the  joint  standing  committee,  through  which  they  are  able 
to  make  their  genuine  grievances  known  and  to  air  the  meanness  of 
their  employers.  They  thus  create  a  public  opinion,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  genuine  evils.  In  the  marine 
work  this  establishment  has  but  little  piecework.  Since  it  contracts 
very  largely  for  the  Admiralty  and  builds  large  merchant  vessels, 
it  has  but  little  repetition  work;  because,  especially  in  the  Admi- 
ralty work,  quantity  is  a  secondary  consideration,  excellency  always 
being  regarded  first.  The  firm  doubtless  has  some  idle  men  and  some 
unnecessary  loss  of  time,  but  this  he  does  not  regard  as  serious.  A 
large  part  of  the  friction  could  be  avoided  if  the  men  were^taken 
into  confidence  a  little  more,  and  the  workmen,  if  consulted  before- 
hand, could  be  induced  to  consent  to  many  things  against  which  they 
now  strike  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the  change  without 
consulting  them.  In  regard  to  the  shipbuilding  department  this 
employer  confesses  that  there  is  mo/e  complaint.  He  does  not  believe 
there  is  a  formal  agreement  to  restrict  the  output,  but  wages  are 
good  and  employment  certain  and  the  men  are  inclined  to  think  they 
can  take  it  easy.  The  fact  that  the  union  can  limit  the  number  of 
men  entering  the  trade  is  a  genuine  barrier  to  the  elasticity  which 
is  needed.  He  says  that  formerly  a  squad  contained  one  riveter 
and  one  strong  laborer,  who  also  riveted;  but  now  the  unions  for- 
bid the  laborer  to  rivet  and  require  two  skilled  riveters.  The  whole 
piecework  system  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  trade 
is  stagnant,  and  the  labor  is  inefficient  because  of  a  failure  to  use 
modern  organization  and  machinery.  He  confirms  the  statement 
that  there  is  no  inducement  for  employers  to  improve  in  these  particu- 
lars, as  they  are  unable  to  get  a  reduction,  or  at  least  a  significant 
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one,  on  the  piece  prices.  Therefore  they  must  either  remain  stagnant 
or  the  men  must  put  up  the  labor-saving  devices  themselves  in  order 
to  save  effort.  The  employees  think  that  people  must  have  ships  and 
that  they  will  come  to  their  yards  for  them. 

The  cost  of  labor,  however,  is  becoming  so  high  as  to  force  the  ship- 
builders to  demand  prices  for  ships  which  they  can  not  get  in  the  face 
of  international  competition.  He  quotes  Mr.  Wilkie,  secretary  of  the 
shipwrights-  society,  as  saying  that  if  a  man  wants  a  ship  he  must 
have  it.  In  his  opinion  this  omits  the  question  of  international  com- 
petition as  well  as  domestic  competition  in  forms  of  investment.  If 
labor,  through  restriction  of  output,  becomes  less  efficient,  and  there- 
fore more  expensive,  in  shipbuilding  than  in  other  forms  of  industry, 
people  will  cease  to  want  ships  as  they  did  before,  and  will  prefer  to 
put  their  money  in  other  forms  of  investment  when  they  can  do  so 
to  better  advantage.  He  cites  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact  that  this 
principle  applies  not  only  to  investment,  but  to  spending  money  for 
luxuries  as  well.  In  fact,  the  expense  of  building,  and  the  managing 
expenses  of  residences  have  become  so  great  that  men  have  preferred 
to  yield  their  desire  for  comforts  by  expending  their  money  for  luxu- 
ries in  other  lines.  Of  his  personal  knowledge  he  states  that  within 
twenty  years  there  have  been  but  two  mansions  built  in  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 

The  official  report  of  the  boiler  makers'  society  for  the  Tyne  dis- 
trict says:  "  Work  is  being  sectionalized  to  such  an  extent  that  men, 
through  long  custom  and  their  own  inventive  powers,  are  able  to 
increase  their  earnings  by  the  production  of  a  greater  volume  of 
work.  Some  employers  are  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  this  to 
reduce  prices.  This  ought  not  to  be,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
a  policy  will  cause  the  men  to  restrict  their  powers  and  so  to  hamper 
the  quick  dispatch  that  employers  are  always  striving  after,  and  will 
prevent  the  necessary  clearance  for  fresh  orders."  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  universal  among  the  employees 
that  the  employers  had  in  mind  a  lump  sum  of  wages  which  they  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  amount  of  earnings  and  would  attempt  to  so 
readjust  piece  prices  as  to  reduce  the  workmen  to  that  basis.  Fur- 
thermore, contact  with  the  employers  produced  the  impression  that 
the  workmen  were  right  in  this  contention.  Several  instances  were 
found  of  progressive  employers  who  had  much  more  liberal  views 
than  these,  who  usually  stated  that  they  were  bound  by  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  employers'  association  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
that  the  employees  were  entirely  right  in  their  fear  that  an  increased 
output  at  piece  prices  would  result  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  to  reduce  the  wages. 

In  explaining  the  power  of  the  boiler  makers'  society,  one  of  the 
members  said :  "  We  have  a  complete  monopoly  of  labor  of  this  sort- 
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The  employers  can  not  do  business  save  by  mutual  agreement  with 
us.  By  means  of  limitation  of  apprenticeship,  especially  in  a  growing 
community,  we  can  continue  to  hold  the  monopoly. .  We  have  much 
higher  wages  than  the  average  skilled  artisan  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
enables  us  to. occupy  a  first  place  in  the  labor  world.  Our  wages  are 
so  much  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  other  important  skilled  trades 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  employers  we  have  reached  all  reasonable 
limits.  Should  we  work  as  hard  as  we  do  now  and  work  6  days 
in  the  week,  instead  of  4  or  5,  according  to  all  prevailing  senti- 
ments and  traditions  the  total  amount  of  our  wages  would  be  so  large 
as  to  lead  the  employers  inevitably  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  piece 
prices."  Said  a  most  intelligent  workman :  "  If  w^e  should  work  6 
days  in  the  week  at  the  present  rate  one  of  two  things  would  happen 
within  six  weeks.  Our  piece  prices  would  either  be  reduced  or  we 
should  be  locked  out  because  we  refused  to  accept  a  reduction.  In 
other  words,  we  should  find  ourselves  either  in  the  position  of  working 
6  days  for  the  same  lump  sum  of  wages  that  we  get  now  in  4 
or  5,  or  we  should  have  a  great  fight  on  our  hands  because  we  refused 
to  do  so.  Considering  our  superior  position  in  the  labor  world, 
we  are  inclined  to  let  well  enough  alone  and  to  enjoy  the  dignity  and 
leisure  of  our  position."  Different  workmen  in  different  centers,  when 
confronted  with  this  statement,  granted  its  substantial  accuracy  and 
ceased  to  try  to  impress  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  the  lost  time 
was  due  wholly  to  bad  weather,  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the 
firm  in  furnishing  material,  sickness,  accident,  and  other  causes  tend- 
ing to  break  the  squads  from  time  to  time.  The  truth  of  this  expla- 
nation was  confirmed  openly  by  employer  after  employer.  It  was 
confirmed  more  frequently,  however,  by  remarks  made  by  employers 
who  seemed  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  bear- 
ing out  the  truth  of  this  position,  for  whenever  the  view  was  expressed 
to  the  employer  that  the  industry  seemed  to  be  in  a  deadlock,  resting 
on  mutual  distrust,  and  that  under  present  conditions  the  deadlock 
could  be  broken  only  by  the  employer  guaranteeing  as  much  wages  per 
unit  of  product  as  the  men  now  receive  and  trusting  to  the  spreading 
of  fixed  expenses  over  the  larger  product  for  his  gains,  it  was  nearly 
always  met  by  the  statement  that  under  such  conditions  the  employees 
would  earn  an  unreasonable  amount  of  wages. 

Workingmen,  it  was-  alleged,  would  cease  to  be  workingmen  and 
would  want  to  become  managers.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  deep 
seated  in  the  mind  of  the  English  employer  than  this  feeling  that  the 
danger  involved  in  permitting  any  workingman  to  earn  very  much  more 
than  the  traditional  wages  of  men  in  his  class  will  destro)'^  the  founda- 
tions not  only  of  all  industry,  but  of  all  social  life  as  well.  The  result 
is  in  this  industry,  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  two  parties,  each  being 
too  strong  to  be  conquered  by  the  other  in  open  fight,  are  willing  to 
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proceed  on  traditional  and  ineffective  lines  rather  than  to  make  any 
change  the  result  of  which  might  give  the  other  party  greater  advan- 
tage than  is  hejd  at  present.  The  workmen  are  perfectly  willing 
to  do  more  work  if  they  are  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  per  unit  that 
they  receive  to-day.  They  are  not  willing  to  do  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  work  for  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  sum  total  of  pay, 
thus  giving  to  the  employer  very  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  gain 
from  their  increased  effort.  It  is  distinctly  a  fight  over  the  question 
of  what  is  a  fair  day's  labor  for  a  given  day's  pay.  The  employers 
say  almost  unanimously  that  their  employees  are  not  giving  enough 
labor  for  the  pay  they  get  to-day,  and  virtually  assume  that  the 
latter  ought  to  give  all  they  are  physically  capable  of  for  the  present 
pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workman  believes  that  he  is  giving  a 
full  equivalent  for  the  pay  he  is  getting  and  stands  out  firmly  for 
what  he  calls  full  pay  for  every  additional  unit  of  product  turned 
out.  While  there  may  be  various  sporadic  attempts  of  the  employers 
to  force  a  different  system,  and  while,  if  it  were  simply  a  question 
of  either  party  coming  to  actual  starvation,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  employers  could  hold  out  the  longer,  it  looks  as  though  the  boiler 
makers,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  would  be  able  to  maintain 
their  position  on  this  point  for  a  long  time.  Both  sides  have  learned 
that  open  fighting  does  not  pay  and  are,  as  it  were,  sleeping  on  their 
arms.  The  two  parties  are  inextricably  tied  up  by  working  agree- 
ments. These  agreements  are  of  various  kinds,  some  with  individual 
yards,  some  with  district  associations,  some  for  the  whole  country,  all 
of  them  virtually  providing  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  two  parties  by  conciliation  or  arbitration  without  stoppage  of  the 
work  over  which  the  dispute  arises. 

One  of  the  most  important  agreements  of  this  kind,  which  has  been 
in  force  for  nearly  a  decade,  covers  the  yards  on  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and 
Tees,  and  Hartlepool.  This  provides  that  no  general  alteration  of 
wages  can  be  made  oftener  than  once  in  6  months,  no  single  alteration 
to  be  more  than  5  per  cent.  Whatever  the  settlement  may  be,  the 
alteration  in  wages  shall  begin  1  month  after  the  formal  notice. 
Provision  is  made  that  in  case  of  any  dispute  on  the  price  of  a  job 
the  job  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  on  piece,  and  that  when  the  mat- 
ter is  settled  the  price  shall  be  as  from  the  beginning  of  that  job. 
Provision  is  made  that  the  men  working  such  a  job  may  draw  the  ac- 
customed amount  of  pay  each  pay  day  while  the  case  is  pending.  The 
provision  in  this  agreement  in  regard  to  a  revision  of  rates  on  account 
of  labor-saving  appliances  and  improvements  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  employer  is  to  have  a  reduction 
of  piece  price  for  all  improvements  of  this  kind,  the  reduction  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  joint  conference  of  the  two  societies.  The  men  are 
also  authorized  to  bring  before  such  a  committee  any  jobs  which  they 
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think  ought  to  be  rerated.  The  thing  that  distinguishes  this  clause 
from  that  bearing  on  a  similar  question  in  the  working  agreement 
with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
engineers  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  employers  can  make  such 
changes  and  the  conference  comes  after  the  change.  The  clause  in 
the  boiler  makers'  agreement  specifically  provides  that  such  confer- 
ence shall  take  place  before  the  change.  In  every  case  this  agreement 
provides  that  work  shall  continue  on  disputed  jobs  until  the  matter 
is  settled  in  the  way  provided  in  the  agreement.  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  three  on  each  side,  exclusive  of  the  delegate  on  each  side,  is 
appointed  to  consider  local  disputes.  Provision  is  made  for  joint 
committees  in  case  the  dispute  involves  more  than  one  river.  A  note 
appended  to  the  agreement  shows  how  much  stronger  the  boiler 
makers'  society  was  than  that  of  the  engineers  when  they  drew  the 
agreement  of  1898.  '  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  engineers'  agreement 
provides  that  in  case  of  dispute  the  work  is  to  continue  under  "  cur- 
rent conditions"  (see  p.  786),  and  that  the  phrase  "current  condi- 
tions "  has  been  interpreted  by  the  employers  to  mean  the  conditions 
created  by  the  change  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy.  The  note 
to  the  boiler  makers'  agreement  is  as  follows :  "  When  any  dispute 
takes  place  respecting  the  price  of  any  job  the  man  or  men  affected 
can  not  be  sent  away  and  the  job  given  to  some  one  else,  but  they 
must  continue  to  work  on  the  job  until  the  question  in  dispute  is 
settled  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement." 

This  agreement,  entered  into  July  5,  1894,  to  run  for  5  years,  is 
terminable  upon  6  months'  notice  by  either  side. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  this  brief  outline  of  the  working  agree- 
ment that  the  society  has  reached  that  degree  of  strength  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to  make  any  change  whatever 
without  previous  conference  and  agreement  with  his  workmen.  It  is 
not  a  question  any  more  of  what  the  employer  thinks  would  be  advan- 
tageous or  of  what  the  foremen  think  would  be  helpful  or  what  the 
labor  leaders  think  would  be  beneficial,  it  is  a  question  of  what  the 
two  bodies  as  a  whole  can  be  brought  to  see  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 
With  the  great  jealousies  among  the  employers,  and  with  the  high 
degree  of  secrecy  in  their  affairs,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  on  their 
part  that  experiments  can  not  be  made  by  them  without  running 
the  risk  of  giving  the  boiler  makers  a  greater  advantage  than  they 
now  have  and  greater  than  the  experiment  would  justify,  it  can  easily 
be  seen  how  all  the  circumstances  tend  toward  crystallization  in  the 
industry  and  make  any  improvement  in  organization,  machinery,  or 
method  if  not  impossible  at  least  difficult  and  slow  of  operation. 

An  agreement  entered  into  at  Newcastle,  on  December  18,  1901, 
by  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Association  aiid  the  United  Society 
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of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  to  run  for  6  years, 
limits  and  regulates  the  number,  pay,  and  character  of  appren- 
tices. The  agreement  applies  to  shipyards  only.  It  provides,  in  gen- 
eral, for  taking  on  boys  about  14  years  of  age  as  probationers  for 
platers'  markers,  rivet  boys,  etc.  Such  boys  are  not  bound.  Usually 
the  apprentices  are  selected  from  these  probationers.  Apprentices 
who  are  not  probationers  are  to  commence  at  16  and  serve  5  years. 
The  probationers  are  to  begin  apprenticeship  not  earlier  than  16 
nor  later  than  19  years  of  age  if  there  are  sufficient  places  for  them. 
Apprenticeship  is  for  5  years,  except  that  probationers  beginning 
apprenticeship  after  18  years  of  age  must  serve  only  until  they  are 
23.  The  lads  must  be  apprenticed  under  a  written  agreement.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  the  apprentices  must  make  up  all  time  lost  during 
the  year,  save  in  case  of  sickness,  absence  on  leave  through  stress  of 
weather,  want  of  material,  or  the  usual  holidays.  The  minimum 
rate  of  pay  for  apprentices  for  each  year  is  fixed  by  agreement  with 
permission  to  the  employers  to  arrange  piecework  rates  locally  on  this 
basis.  The  apprentices  are  not  permitted  to  leave  their  employers 
except  with  written  permission.  No  specific  provision  is  made  re- 
garding the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  although  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  boiler  makers'  society  may  make  complaint  through 
the  secretaries  of  the  Shipbuilding  Employers'  Association  when 
they  think  the  number  of  apprentices  too  large. 

Under  a  former  agreement  the  ratio  was  fixed  at  2  apprentices  to 
7  journeymen,  in  shipyards.  The  number  of  journeymen  considered 
was  the  average  for  the  5  preceding  years.  The  agreement  forbade 
the  discharging  of  apprentices  for  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  journeymen.  Provision  was  made  for  the  suspension  of 
apprentices  in  times  of  depression,  but  apprentices  so  suspended  were 
not  to  be  employed  by  any  other  employer  during  such  period  of  sus- 
pension except  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two  associations. 
No  special  mention  is  made  concerning  this  subject  in  the  present 
agreement,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  understood  that  an  apprentice 
can  not  get  out  of  his  terms  of  apprenticeship  save  with  the  full 
consent  of  his  master,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a  tacit  understand- 
ing among  employers  not  to  open  the  door  of  their  shops  to  another 
man's  apprentice.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  runaway  apprentice 
to  find  occupation  in  the  same  trade,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  other 
skilled  trade. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  society  includes  the  angle  smiths, 
the  platers,  the  riveters,  the  calkers,  and  the  holders-up.  It  is  only 
recently  that  the  holders-up  have  been  required  to  serve  5  years' 
apprenticeship.  The  secretary  of  the  society  instructs  the  delegates 
"  whatever  number  of  apprentices  the  employer  claims  is  his  propor- 
tion for  holders-up,  say  13,  as  shown  in  the  before-mentioned  figures 
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[under  the  former  agreement],  then  13  of  the  apprentices  must  ber 
considered  as  holders-up,  as  the  supply  will  in  the  future  only  be 
got  from  this  source.  Our  members  must  not  allow  any  outsider  to 
come  in  as  holders-up."  The  employers  agree  to  endeavor  to  give 
the  sons  of  men  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  the  prefer- 
ence in  taking  on  probationers,  but  do  not  obligate  themselves  to  do 
so  in  all  cases.  The  society's  secretary  instructs  the  members  to  see 
that  their  sons  get  the  preference.  A  separate  agreement  is  made 
between  this  society  and  the  Iron  Trades  Employers'  Association. 
About  the  only  significant  difference  is  that  the  number  of  appren- 
tices is.  not  to  be  limited  in  boiler  shops  and  bridge  yards. 

The  position  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany in  the  manufacturing  world  is  a  peculiar  one.  .  Mr.  A.  F.  Hills, 
the  head  of  this  firm,  is  a  philanthropist,  with  very  advanced  ideas. 
He  long  since  came  to  an  8-hour  working  day,  with  the  one-break 
system.  He  established  some  6  years  ago  an  elaborate  system  of  profit 
sharing  under  the  name  of  the  "good  fellowship  scheme."  This 
company  has  gone,  at  least  formally,  much  further  than  the  majority 
of  employers  in  entering  into  a  formal  agreement  (March  29,  1894) 
not  to  employ  any  but  union  labor,  so  far  as  the  work  done  by  men 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  boiler  makers'  society  is  concerned.  In 
this  agreement  it  is  stipulated  that  in  case  of  dispute  over  the  price 
of  any  job  the  work  in  question  is  to  be  stopped  until  the  matter  is 
agreed  upon  (the  men  affected  being  put  at  some  other  work),  or  the 
work  may  be  proceeded  with  until  the  settlement,  in  which  case  the 
price  finally  agreed  upon  shall  be  paid  from  the  commencement  of 
the  job,  or,  further,  the  job  in  dispute  can  be  done  at  day  rates  by 
agreement  between  the  officials  of  the  firm  and  the  employees  con- 
cerned. Arrangement  is  made  for  referring  all  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion. All  work  during  mealtimes  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half.  Unlike  the  engineering  agreement  of  1898  all  piece 
rates  are  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  between  the  parties  before  work 
commences,  on  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  time  wages  is  guaranteed. 

The  boiler  makers'  society,  having  so  complete  command  of  the  sit- 
uation, is  able  to  protect  its  supposed  rights,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  greater  freedom  in  minor  details  than  is  the  case  in  less  well- 
organized  trades.  For  instance,  the  agreement  on  overtime  covering 
the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  districts  provides  that  the  total  overtime 
worked  in  any  shipyard  shall  not  be  more  than  32  days  in  each  month, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  employers  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  overtime.  This  means  that  the  sum  of  the  time 
worked  by  all  the  individual  members  of  the  boiler  makers'  society 
in  any  one  yard  must  not  amount  to  more  than  32  days'  work 
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save  that  a  sqviad  or  set  of  riveters  count  as  one.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  the  employer  may  want  the  members  of  this  society  to  work 
overtime  during  the  month  as  follows  : 

Days. 

1  angle-iron  smith -       3 

3  platers,  6  days  each 18 

3  sets  of  riveters,  2  days  each  set 6 

1  ealker 5 

Total 32 

The  oflScer  of  the  union,  in  sending  out  notice  on  this  matter, 
declares  that  it  is  clearly  understood  that  only  in  very  pressing  cases 
is  overtime  to  be  worked  at  all;  that  any  member  found  making  a 
false  statement  of  the  amount  of  his  overtime  will  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  20s.  ($4.87)  for  each  offense,  and  that  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  employer  will  be  met  by  an  absolute  stoppage 
of  all  overtime  in  the  yard.  The  union  requires  each  person  working 
overtime  to  hand  to  the  foreman  at  the  end  of  each  week  the  amount 
of  overtime  worked.  These  returns  must  be  open  to  the  shop  stew- 
ards and  the  district  delegates  at  all  times.  The  officers  of  the 
union  expressly  call  the  attention  of  their  members  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  power  to  compel  any  member  to  work  overtime,  and 
declare  that  if  any  employer  discharges  any  of  their  members  for 
refusing  to  work  overtime  "  it  might  lead  to  unpleasantness  and 
stoppage  of  the  overtime  altogether."  An  entirely  separate  schedule 
of  overtime  is  arranged  for  the  members  of  this  society  working  in 
boiler  shops  and  bridge  shops.  Each  month  is  required  to  stand  by 
itself.  The  night  shifts  work  five  consecutive  nights  a  week,  having 
Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  free. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  society  which  exercises  a  stronger  disci- 
pline over  its  members  than  that  of  the  boiler  makers.  This  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  district  committee  of  South  Wales  passed 
a  rule  levying  a  fine  of  50s.  ($12.17)  on  any  member  of  the  union  who 
should  approach  the  officers  of  the  employers'  federation  or  should 
take  instructions  from  any  official  of  the  employers'  federation  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  district  delegate. 

Mr.  Knight  tells  of  the  following  incident,  which  well  illustrates 
the  same  point:  A  builder  was  engaged  on  a  big  job  which  he  was 
under  great  necessity  of  hurrying.  The  boiler  makers,  learning  of 
this  emergency,  demanded  a  shilling  a  day  advance  in  pay.  The 
firm  refused  and  the  men  went  out  without  consulting  their  union. 
The  firm  telegraphed  to  the  union  secretary  asking  what  to  do.  He 
replied  to  give  the  men  what  thej^  asked  and  send  him  the  names  of 
the  men  and  the  amount  of  extra  money  paid  each.  He  then  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  the  firm  from  the  funds  of  the  society  the 
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amount  of  this  extra  pay.  The  union  then  levied  a  fine  of  ten  shil- 
lings each  on  those  men  for  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  union  by 
going  out  without  the  consent  of  the  union,  and  also  made  them 
refund  to  the  society  the  amount  of  the  extra  pay  received.  Mr. 
Knight  says  that  every  man  paid  his  fine.  In  fact,  he  states  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  his.  society,  in  case  a  man  leaves  his  unfinished  job  in 
violation  of  his  contract,  to  pay  the  firm  the  extra  sum  necessary  to 
get  the  work  done  and  levy  it  on  the  workman  concerned.  Mr. 
Knight  has  always  endeavored  to  impress  the  members  of  the  society 
with  the  idea  that  the  employers  always  keep  their  contract  and  that 
the  employees  must  do  the  same. 

WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 

In  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  (that  is,  the  workmen's 
society)  large  space  is  given  to  the  abandonment  of  the  experiment  of 
weekly  payments  on  the  Clyde.  There  was  a  widespread  opinion  that 
the  unions  ought  to  strike  to  force  a  return  to  weekly  payments,  or  at 
least  to  obtain  a  further  trial  of  one  year  for  the  same.  The  chairman 
gives  an  account  of  the  agitation  for  weekly  payments,  declaring  that 
the  movement  originated  with  this  federation;  that  "they  had  with 
considerable  difficulty  succeeded  in  holding  a  conference  (April  24, 
1900)  with  the  Clyde  Employers'  Association  and  had  arranged  for  a 
year's  trial  of  the  weekly  pay  system,  the  continuance  of  which  de- 
pended upon  the  time  keeping  of  the  men.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
time  stated  the  employers  intimated  their  intention  to  revert  to  the 
fortnightly  system,  and  a  conference  was  held  between  the  two  parties. 
The  employers  insisted  that  the  time  keeping  of  piece  workers  was 
much  worse  under  the  weekly  than  under  the  fortnightly  system.  A 
ballot  vote  was  taken  among  the  federated  trades,  which,  while  show- 
ing a  majority  in  favor  of  resisting  any  attempt  to  revert  to  the  fort- 
nightly system,  showed  that  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  Clyde  workmen  had  voted.  In  the  meantime  the  men  em- 
ployed at  Messrs.  Stephens's,  a  nonassociated  shop,  had  voluntarily 
gone  back  to  the  fortnightly  system,  which  in  their  case  was  coupled 
with  a  holiday  every  other  Saturday." 

The  Clyde  local  committee  on  weekly  wages  appeared  before  the 
federation  and  presented  their  case.  It  appeared  that  they  had  held 
a  conference  with  the  employers'  association  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1901,  when  the  employers  made  known  their  objection  to  the  weekly 
payment.  These  delegates  insisted  that  the  year  in  which  the  weekly 
payments  were  tried  did  not  afford  a  fair  test,  being  unusually  wet. 
They  also  claimed  that  the  local  papers  were  under  undue  influence 
to  condemn  the  scheme  before  it  was  tried  and  had  made  false  state- 
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ments  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  time  when  the  experiment  was  tried. 
The  committee  set  forth  tliat  "  in  the  larger  shipyards  piecework  had 
been  to  a  large  extent  done  away  with,  and  in  many  cases  the  whole 
of  the  iron  workers  were  on  time  work  after  the  ship  was  launched. 
This  would  compel  better  time  keeping  than  when  outside  men  were 
on  piece  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  allowances  for  difficult  or  awk- 
ward work  over  and  above  list  prices." 

It  seems  in  this  matter  that  the  A.  S.  E.,  while  indorsing  weekly 
])ayments,  refused  to  enter  into  any  fight  to  maintain  the  experiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boiler  makers  seemed  ready  to  fight  for  the 
demand  for  weekly  payments.  The  boiler  makers'  secretary  said  the 
organization  was  "  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages.  An  overwhelming  majority  had  been  willing  to  go 
out  on  strike  in  order  to  secure  this  concession.  The  employers  were 
undoubtedly  strongly  in  favor  of  the  fortnightly  system,  as  it 
undoubtedly  made  the  men  more  tractable."  Mr.  Wilkie,  of  the 
shipwrights,  said  that  he  "  believed  the  employers  Were  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  weekly  pay  system  that  they  would  go  to  any  length 
to  oppose  its  reintroduction,  and  unless  the  workmen  were  prepared 
to  fight  an  academic  movement  would  have  little  or  no  result." 

•      ATTITUDE  OF  THE  BOILER  MAKERS'  SOCIETY 
TOWARD  LOST  TIME. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship- 
buildei-s'  Society  in  August,  1902,  shows  that  the  organization  recog- 
nizes the  matter  of  lost  time  to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  official 
correction : 

STOPPAGES  OF  WORK. 

Fellow -MEMBERS :  We  have  from  time  to  time  had  complaints  about  our 
members  leaving  their  work  over  some  slight  grievance,  whether  fancied  or 
real,  such  stoppages  frequently  taking  place  without  the  district  delegates  being 
notified,  or,  if  notified,  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be  present  and 
bring  about  a  settlement.  Delegates  were  appointed  in  order  to  deal  with  dis- 
puted points,  thus  doing  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  necessity  of  any- 
one leaving  their  work. 

Our  rules  prohibit  members  leaving  their  employment  on  dispute  without  the 
consent  of  the  exe<*utive  council.  Your  votes  have  confirmed  agreements  entered 
into  with  employers  stating  that  work  is  to  proceed  pending  negotiations  on 
disputetl  matters,  and  you  must  loyally  abide  by  these  agreements  and  our 
rules,  referring  any  question  of  diflFcrence  to  your  district  delegates,  work  pro- 
ceeding until  a  settlement  is  arrived  at. 

We  look  to  and  insist  ui)on  employers  carrying  out  their  agreements  with  us 
as  a  society,  and  we  are  equally  determined  to  see  that  you  carry  out  your  part 
of  the  bargain.  To  refuse  to  carry  out  any  agreements  entered  into  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  downright  dishonesty  of  puriwse.  Your  E.  C.  [exeeiitlve 
council]  are  determined  to  use  every  means  allowed  them  by  rule  to  compel 
the  malcontents  to  abide  by  these  undertakings;  will  Insist  on  the  provisions 
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of  the  rules  being  carried  out,  ami  those  who  resort  to  the  practice  of  stopping 
work  without  just  cause  will  be  speedily  made  to  answer  for  their  conduct  by 
fln^,  or  even  stronger  measures  if  such  an* example  is  needed. 

Bad  as  the  stoppages  on  new  work  are,  the  stoppages  on  repairs  are  infinitely 
worse,  as  serious  consequences  often  ensue  through  having  heavy  dock  dues  to 
meet  and  the  sometimes  heavy  cost  of  demurrage.  Often  these  stoppages  are 
for  unreasonable  demands,  and  are  brought  about  by  a  few,  because  they  know 
that  their  demand  will  not  stand  the  light  of  reason.  When  reasonable  demands 
are  made,  the  delegates  are  brought  in  to  negotiate,  because  those  concerned 
know  they  can  rely  upon  the  justice  of  their  claim  and  that  no  undue  pressure 
is  needed.  No  one  member  can  reasonably  complain  when  we  say :  "  You  must 
remain  at  work  and  submit  all  claims  to  those  empowered  to  deal  with  them." 

Any  job,  new  or  old,  once  started  on  must  be  completed  before  it  is  left. 
When  a  Job  is  asked  for  and  one  is  offered,  you  are  under  an  obligation  to  start 
on  that  job  in  accordance  with  your  lists  and  other  agreed  arrangements,  and 
if  anything  warrants  a  claim  for  better  conditions  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
district  delegate.  Certified  price  lists  and  other  arrangements  are  the  society's 
guaranties  on  behalf  of  the  members,  work  in  all  cases  proceeding  pending  a 
settlement. 

If  you  persist  in  these  stoppages  in  violation  of  our  rules  and  agreements, 
then  the  rule  will  l)e  put  into  force  and  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extremity. 

The  action  of  some  of  our  members  is  bringing  discredit  upon  the  society, 
causing  the  growing  opinion  that  our  solemn  undertakings  aire  but  lightly 
regarded,  and  is,  In  addition,  causing  some  employers  to  adopt  methods  of  doing 
their  work  that  will  ultimately  tell  against  your  interests  as  individuals  and 
against  the  society  as  a  whole. 

You  have  the  right  to  change  your  employment  if  so  desired,  but  you  have  no 
right  to  dispute  a  job  and  then  leave,  as  that  leads  to  a  boycott  of  the  work. 
If  you  leave,  do  it  in  a  manly  fashion,  and  do  not  raise  friction,  stir  up  discon- 
tent, and  then  clear  out. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  sit  still  and  allow  a  few  querulous  individuals  to 
Jeopardize  the  society's  interests  and  the  interests  of  that  great  majority  of  our 
members  whom  we  firmly  believe  understand  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  and 
who  are  not  wishful  to  cause  unnecessary  friction  and  trouble.  We  appeal  to 
them,  to  our  branch  officials,  and  to  our  district  committee  to  work  together  to 
kill  this  growing  evil  of  stopping  work  on  the  least  pretext,  to  assist  us  in  seeing 
that  the  work  in  the  Tyne  district  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  our  rules 
and  the  agreements,  that  such  are  honorably  kept  by  all  concerned,  and  that 
reason  and  common  sense  will  in  future  rule  in  the  district  on  this  question. 

On  behalf  of  the  E.  Council : 

Thomas  Waterton,  Chairman. 

D.  C.  CuMMiNGs,  General  Secretary, 

Many  cases  might  be  quoted  from  the  official  organ  of  the  Boiler 
Makers'  Society  showing  the  recognition  by  the  organization  of  the 
seriousness  of  lost  time.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  situation  than  such  cases  as  these.  Where  men  work  in 
large  squads  and  where  often  the  work  of  one  squad  depends  on  hav- 
ing material  regularly  and  systematically  delivered  from  other  work- 
men it  is  virtually  impossible  to  fix  responsibility,  and  nothing  but 
a  general  prevailing  sentiment  and  a  strict  adherence  to  duty  on  the 
part  of  every  member  can  work  a  remedy.  One  can  not  follow 
through  the  history  of  this  controversy  without  believing  that  there 
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is  an  undesirable  amount  of  drunkenness  and  that  there  is  a  vast 
iimount  of  unnecessary  lost  time,  although  he  is  entirely  unable,  from 
any  records  that  are  kept  either  by  the  employer  or  by  the  union,  to 
fix  responsibility  in  the  individual  cases  or  to  determine  statistically 
the  amount  of  lost  time  due  to  any  particular  cause.  One  can  not 
doubt,  however,  that  the  employers  are  greatly  annoyed  and  tremen- 
dously exercised  about  the  amount  of  lost  time,  nor  can  he  doubt  that 
the  labor  union  officials  are  equally  awake  to  the  full  situation  and 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  force  the  keeping  of  good  time  by 
their  members.  So  long  as  there  is  not  entire  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment 
more  or  less  dominant  in  the  minds  of  each  party  that  a  certain 
amount  of  wages  is  sufficient  for  a  workingman  to  live  on,  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  time  keeping.  In 
depressed  times,  as  already  stated,  when  one  is  greatly  in  danger  of 
losing  his  job,  he  is  likely  to  keep  very  much  better  time  than  when, 
under  a  system  of  monopoly  of  labor,  every  man  trained  to  the  trade 
is  fully  employed  and  the  industry  is  demanding  still  more  workmen. 

Inasmuch  a^  one  of  the  most  serious  charges  brought  against  the 
English  laborer  is  the  unnecessary  loss  of  working  time,  due,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  employer,  to  the  excessive  use  of  drink,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  view  that  the  labor  leaders  of  England  take  of  this  and 
similar  questions.  The  industrial  commission  recently  organized  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  to  study  American  life  and  labor  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  high  officials  of  British  labor  unions.  One  of  the 
questions  on  the  schedule  submitted  to  these  men  when  they  started 
to  America,  with  the  request  that  they  would  answer  them,  was,  "  Is 
the  American  workingman  more  sober  than  the  English  ? "  To  this 
18  out  of  22  members  answered  specifically  "  Yes;  "  2  said  "  No,"  and 
2  refused  to  commit  themselves. 

Next  to  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  and  closely  connected  with  it,  is 
the  charge  of  gambling.  Another  of  the  questions  in  this  schedule  . 
was,  "  Does  gambling  on  horse  racing,  etc.,  enter  as  largely  into  the 
life  of  the  American  as  of  the  English  workingman  ?  "  To  this  ques- 
tion 17  out  of  22  members  answered  "  No,"  2  answered  "  Yes,"  and  3 
were  in  doubt.  Although  the  members  of  this  delegation  were  in 
America  but  a  short  time,  considering  the  necessary  prejudices  they 
must  have  in  favor  of  their  own  people  this  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  belief  of  the  English  employer  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
time  lost  on  account  of  drink  and  gambling.  The  organizer  of  this 
commission,  Mr.  Mosely,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  says:  "  My  personal  conclusion  is  that 
the  true-born  American  is  a  better  educated,  better  housed,  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  and  more  energetic  man  than  hig  British  b^x^tlxer,  and 
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infinitely  more  sober.    As  a  natural  consequence  he  is  more  capable 
of  using  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands." 

MACHINERY. 

The  boiler  makers'  attitude  toward  new  machinery  is  shown  by  the 
remarks  in  the  reports  of  that  society. 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  district  seem  to  have  come  to  a 
feeling  that  the  advent  of  machinery  is  inevitable,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  the  proper  thing  for  the  union  workman  to  do  is  to  demand  that 
members  of  the  union  should  work  the  machines.  The  committee 
says  in  the  report  for  May,  1900 :  "  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that 
some  of  our  members  have  refused  to  work  riveting  and  calking 
machines  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  we  wish  to  say  that  these  machines 
belong  to  us  to  work  them,  and  we  shall  punish  any  member  who 
refuses  to  work'^them  in  future — ^that  is,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so." 

The  Manchester  district  committee  returns  to  the  question  of  the 
introduction  of  the  pneumatic  hammer  and  calking  tools  in  the  report 
for  August,  1901,  and  urges 'upon  the  membership  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  machines  and  learning  to  use  them.  The  committee 
adds :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  our  men  to  use  these  tools  and  to  see  that  fair 
and  reasonable  prices  are  agreed  upon  according  to  the  class  of  work 
to  be  done."  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  plain  from  this  instance  that  the 
boiler  makers  have  stopped  fighting  machines,  as  such,  and  are  strug- 
gling to  keep  some  other  class  of  wjorkingmen  from  crowding  into 
the  yards  and  using  the  machines,  and  to  attempt  to  get  what,  in 
their  opinion,  is  a  fair  remuneration  for  working  the  new  machines. 
In  the  same  report  the  West  of  Scotland  district  committee  says: 
"  The  calking  machine  has  been  in  operation  now  a  few  months  on 
the  lower  reaches,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  our  members  are  honestly 
endeavoring  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  between  employer  and  employee." 
So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  pneumatic  calkers  and  riveters,  while 
introduced  in  a  great  many  yards,  have  not  been  so  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  workingmen  as  to  make  them  highly  profitable  or  ad- 
vantageous. The  machines  were  seen  at  work  in  numerous  instances, 
but  it  was  usually  admitted  by  both  the  employer  and  the  employees 
that  under  existing  conditions  the  machine  was  not  of  very  much 
value,  and  that  until  they  were  worked  with  more  alacrity  and  more 
skill  they  would  not  prove  highly  profitable. 

The  London  district  delegate  had  occasion  (July,  1901)  to  enter 
protest  against  drillers  using  cutting  machines  on  light  holes.  He  has 
notified  the  employers'  association  that  the  boiler  makers  claim  the 
right  to  work  these  machines.  He  warns  the  members  that  if  they 
refuse  to  work  these  machines  when  they  have  an  Opportunity  they 
will  be  fined  according  to  rule. 
H.  Doc,  734,  58--2 53 
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PIECEWORK. 

It  is  very  frequent  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  makers  for  the  officials  to 
warn  their  men  against  entering  upon  piecework  until  the  piece  price 
has  been  agreed  upon.  In  the  April,  1901,  report  the  South  Wales 
committee  says :  "  We  desire  to  caution  our  members  against  doing 
work  for  which  there  is  no  price  laid  down  without  making  an  ar- 
rangement either  before  starting  or  during  the  progress  of  the  job,  as 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  arrange  satisfactory  terms  with  some 
employers  after  the  work  is  completed." 

That  piece  prices  for  some  classes  of  work  are  in  x^haos  may  be  gath 
ered  from  the  following.  The  Tyne  district  committee  says  (June 
1901) : 

We  must  again  warn  our  members  working  on  merchandise  repairs 
that  piece  prices  must  be  arranged  when  the  work  is  iff  hand.  Don't 
wait  until  the  completion  of  the  job  to  commence  haggling  and  bar- 
gaining for  the  price  and,  when  failing  to  fix  it,  call  in  the  delegate 
(generally  after  the  vessel  has  gone  to  sea)  to  value  work  that  can  not 
be  seen.  The  practice  is  most  ridiculoiis  and  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  in  future,  unless  prices  are  arranged  as  stated,  no  assist- 
ance will  be  given  to  obtain  fair  conditions.  This  notice  will  apply 
equally  to  new  work  where  no  standard  price  is  fixed  for  the  work. 

The  November  report,  1901,  states  that  "on  several  occasions  it 
has  been  decided  by  vote  that  our  members  shall  not  work  piecework 
on  repairs  in  this  (the  London),  district,  consequently  that  is  still  a 
by-law.  Whether  it  is  beneficial  to  us  or  whether  it  is  an  impediment 
to  progress  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  this  we  know,  it  is  being 
done  surreptitiously  by  some  of  our  members;  these  same  members 
]>rubably  having  been  to  their  branches  and  held  up  their  hands 
against  the  adoption  of  a  piecework  system."  It  is  declared  that 
"  this  must  be  stopped." 

THE  FOREMAN  AND  THE  UNION. 

One  gi'eat  point  of  controversy,  and  a  point  which  causes  so  much 
friction  as  to  be  regarded  by  employers  as  a  serious  restriction  of  the 
amount  of  work  done,  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  foreman  to  the 
union.  It  is  almost  universal  that  the  foremen  of  every  grade  are 
promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  workmen  in  the  shop.  In 
the  engineering  trade,  in  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  general 
average  of  the  union  men  is  higher  than  that  of  the  nonunion  men, 
for  the  trade  is  well  organized,  the  question  almost  daily  arises,  What 
is  to  be  the  status  of  a  union  man  who  is  made  foreman  ?  Few  things 
are  more  warmly  and  more  frequently  discussed  than  the  question 
whether  the  foreman  is  the  employer's  man  or  the  employees'  man. 
It  has  been  customary  in  many  trades  for  a  member  of  the  union, 
when  made  foreman,  to  remain  a  member  of  the  union  and  take  no 
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active  part  in  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  with  the  present 
strength  of  the  union,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  a  shop 
where  most  of  the  workmen  are  union  men  to  have  as  foreman  a  man 
who  never  has  been  affiliated  with  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  create  a  great  deal  of  jealousy,  and  increase  the  probability  of 
conflict  if  a  man,  on  being  promoted  to  a  foremanship,  should  resign 
from  and  forever  renounce  the  union.  With  the  degree  of  contention 
that  has  existed  for  a  decade  or  two  in  England  it  is  inevitable  that 
workingmen  should  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  foreman  in 
sympathy  with  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the 
employees  want  the  foreman  so  much  makes  the  employers  suspect  that 
the  foreman  whom  they  are  paying  extra  wages  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests is,  in  the  case  of  a  controversy,  the  actual  representative  of  the 
opposing  interest.  One  frequently  hears  remarks  from  the  employers 
as  to  the  untenable  position  of  having  a  foreman  who  is  subject  to  dis- 
cipline and  fine  by  the  men  over  whom  he  is  placed. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  of  1897  the  employers,  notably  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  have  been  making  a  protracted  and  a  serious  effort  to 
wean  their  foremen,  whom  they  must  take  from  the  union  men,  from 
the  union.  These  employers,  who  say  that  they  are  not  opposed  to 
unions,  are  very  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  one  great  element  of  the 
strength  of  the  union  is  the  fact  that  the  money  benefits  of  one  kind 
or  another,  such  as  funeral  pay,  sick  pay,  and  death  pay,  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  trade  benefits  or  fighting  funds.  These  firms  there- 
fore have  attempted,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success,  to  organize 
a  foreman's  union  as  a  separate  organization.  They  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  definite  and  systematic  contributions  to  the  bene- 
fit funds  of  these  foremen's  unions.  So  long,  however,  as  the  fore- 
men continue  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  union  men  and  the  labor 
union  benefit  funds  are  not  separated  from  the  other  funds  of  the 
society,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  wean  the  foremen  from  their  unions. 
For  the  foremen  are  largely  working  foremen,  still  continuing  to 
work  with  their  own  hands,  and  their  pay  is  but  slightly  larger  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  workman  under  them.  Furthermore,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  more  responsible 
position  and  to  represent  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  interests  of  the 
employer,  all  of  their  instincts,  training,  and  social  life  were,  before 
their  promotion,  with  the  union  men,  and  must,  in  a  society  organ- 
ized on  a  class  basis,  continue  to  be  entirely  with  that  class.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  any  attempt  to  break  all  these  ties  and  separate  a  man 
who  Ix^comes  a  foreman  from  the  mass  of  the  union  men  is,  under 
present  conditions,  a  comparatively  hopeless  one.  The  unions  in  this 
trade  have  very  stringent  rules  in  regard  to  their  members  accepting 
foremanships;  for  instance,  in  the  Tyne  district  the  rules  of  the  union 
in  the  engineering  trade  forbid  a  member  to  accept  a  foremanship  at 
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less  pay  than  the  former  foreman  had.  In  the  shipbuilding  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  firms  on  the  Tyne  there  was  a  controversy 
on  this  point.  On  the  death  of  a  foreman  who  had  been  with  the  firm 
for  many  years  the  manager  offered  the  position  to  one  of  the  young 
workmen  at  5s.  ($1.22)  a  week  less  than  the  previous  man  had 
received.  The  man  declined  the  foremanship  without  giving  any 
I'eason  and  was  dismissed.  The  manager  stated  that  at  the  time  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  rule  of  the  union  the  man 
would  have  been  fined  £5  ($24.33)  for  accepting  the  position.  The 
secretary  of  the  union  demanded  that  the  man  be  reinstated  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  dismissed,  not  for  refusing  to  do  his  work 
well,  but  because  he  would  not  do  work  which  he  never  had  agreed  to 
do  and  for  which  he  was  not  hired.  The  manager  insisted  that  he  did 
not  dismiss  the  man  simply  because  he  would  not  accept  the  foreman- 
ship,  but  because  he  was  not  ready  to  accommodate  the  firm  in  an 
emergency.  The  union  representatives  demanded  his  reinstatement. 
The  final  result  of  the  case  is  not  known,  but  it  led  to  a  long  corre- 
spondence and  nmnerous  conferences  and  to  a  general  slackness  and 
sullenness  on  the  part  of  all  the  employees  in  the  department,  which 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  mind  of  the  English  union  workingmen, 
have  caused  a  serious  check  on  the  amount  of  product  turned  out,  and, 
perhaps,  on  its  quality  also. 

In  the  A.  S.  E.  account  of  the  strike  of  1897  it  is  stated  that  "  socie- 
ties were  formed  in  various  w^orkshops,  to  which  the  foremen  were  in- 
vited to  belong,  with  the  result  that  they  found  it  convenient  to  leave 
their  trade  unions.  Foremen  who  still  retained  their  membership 
became  unemployed." 

The  manager  at  one  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
firms  said  that  theirs  is  about  the  only  firm  that  succeeds  in  forcing 
the  foremen  out  of  the  union.  It  was  this  firm  that  organized  the 
foremen's  union  to  wean  the  foremen  from  the  workingmen's  union 
by  establishing  large  benefit  funds,  subsidized  by  the  employers,  in 
the  foremen's  union.  In  this  connection  it  seems  interesting  to  note 
that  the  more  wide-awake  employers  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
trade  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  the  real  trouble  with 
the  foreman  question  is  with  the  employers.  As  Mr.  Charles  Heath- 
cote,  of  Manchester,  said :  "  The  trouble  with  English  industry  in 
general  is  that  the  employers  are  not  willing  to  pay  a  sufficient  amount 
for  superintendence.  If  the  foremen  are  to  be  raised  in  intelligence 
and  efficiency  to  a  rank  above  that  of  workingmen,  they  must  have 
very  much  larger  pay  and  larger  responsibility  than  the  average 
English  employer  is  willing  to  give  them  to-day.  Extra  pay  of 
10s.  or  12s.  [$2.43  or  $2.92]  a  week  will  not  enable  a  foreman  to  live 
on  a  scale  that  will  take  him  out  of  association  with  the  members  of 
the  union  to  which  he  has  always  belonged ;  neither  will  it  give  him 
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that  prestige  that  will  enable  him  to  exercise  that  authority  over  the 
workmen  that  a  foreman  ought  to  have.  If  the  foremen  are  not  to 
be  the  workmen's  foremen  rather  than  the  employers'  they  must  be 
raised  in  pay,  dignity,  and  importance  much  beyond  anything  that 
has  yet  been  done." 

The  utter  lack  of  elasticity  in  English  business  management  is 
well  shown  by  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  shipwright  arbitration  of 
1877,  that  an  English  foreman  or  superintendent  or  assistant  super- 
intendent or  even  managing  director  has  virtually  no  discretion. 
If  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  English  industry  are 
very  much  more  given  to  short  hours  and  frequent  and  long  vaca- 
tions than  is  the  case  in  America,  an  idea  is  gained  of  the  slowness 
with  which  anything  is  brought  to  consummation  in  English  indus- 
try. Said  Mr.  Pierce,  one  of  the  largest  builders  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  unemployed  and  whether 
or  not  all  skilled  men  were  employed :  "  No  man  can  be  taken  on 
in  my  place  unless  I  give  an  order  to  the  foreman  for  that  man 
to  be  taken  on.  The  foreman  may  hold  this  sheet  by  him  for  two  or 
three  days  or  even  two  or  three  weeks,  but  no  man  is  taken  on  or 
paid  off  in  my  place  without  my  direct  orders,  although  I  may  be 
1,200  miles  from  here." 

WALKING  TIME. 

An  English  employer  not  only  depends  on  the  local  supply  of 
labor  to  an  extent  unknown  in  America,  but  he  virtually  has  to  hire 
the  workingman  at  the  latter's  home,  economically  speaking;  but  if  he 
wants  that  workingman  to  come  to  the  employer's  premises  to  work 
he  must  pay  him  walking  time.  In  many  instances  workingmen  not 
only  want  compensation  for  going  from  their  homes  to  the  shop, 
but  the  form  in  which  they  demand  this  pay  is  that  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  start  from  their  homes  about  the  time  that  other  men 
start  in  the  shop  and,  consequently,  appear  later  at  the  shop.  Walk- 
ing time  is  usually  reckoned  at  3  miles  to  an  hour.  Apart  from 
walking  time,  in  many  instances  English  workingmen  are  allowed  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  after  the  nominal  beginning  time  to  get  to 
their  respective  places  in  the  shop. 

The  English  workingman's  feeling  on  this  point  is  well  voiced  by 
the  plasterers'  delegate  on  the  Mosely  Industrial  Commission.  In 
speaking  of  the  American  plasterers  being  at  their  places  at  the  nom- 
inal hour  of  beginning,  he  says :  "  Fancy  climbing  12  stories  in  your 
own  time !  That  is  one  thing  that  even  an  English  employer  would 
scarcely  ask  his  men  to  do."  When  the  hours  are  shortened  for 
the  winter  schedule,  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  walking  time  are 
expected  to  be  at  their  places  of  work  on  the  moment.    In  the  report 
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of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Society  for  November,  1901,  there  is  a  state- 
ment from  the  district  committee  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  giving 
notice  to  the  effect  that,  "  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  members 
to  the  rule  of  winter  hours;  that  is,  to  be  at  their  shops  at  starting 
time  within  3  miles  radius." 

How  sensitive  English  workingmen  are,  especially  where  they  are 
well  organized,  and  how  ready  they  are  to  hold  out  for  what  they  con- 
sider a  right  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  3,000  employees  in  the 
Fairfield  yard,  Govan,  struck  in  the  spring  of  1901  because  the  firm 
proposed,  without  consulting  them,  to  change  the  method  of  taking 
the  time  or  attendance.  It  had  been  customary  for  each  employee, 
as  he  passed  into  the  yard,  to  take  his  time  check.  The  firm  pro- 
posed that  these  time  checks  should  be  taken  from  boxes  scattered 
throughout  the  yard  and  that  each  employee  should  take  his  check 
from  the  box  nearest  his  own  job.  No  extra  time  on  account  of  this 
change  was  to  be  allowed  the  men,  but  the  usual  five  minutes  for  tak- 
ing the  time  check  was  to  be  allowed.  The  men  refused  to  adopt  the 
new  system,  and  the  district  committee  said,  "  The  men  consider  this 
a  most  unsatisfactory  plan  and  contend  that  time  should  begin  when 
they  enter  the  yard,  otherwise  mealtime  will  be  curtailed  ten 
minutes." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BOOT  AKD  SHOE  IKDU8TET. 

Whatever  interest  other  branches  of  mdustry  may  have  for  various 
reasons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  of 
England  is  now  in  the  process  of  a  more  sudden  and  complete  revo- 
lution from  a  hand  to  a  machine  industry  than  any  other  great 
English  industry.  It  offers,  therefore,  unusual  facilities  for  study- 
ing the  attitude  of  workingmen  toward  machinery,  especially  toward 
rapidly  changing  machinery,  for  not  only  is  the  general  change 
from  hand  to  machine  methods  going  on  rapidly  in  this  industry,  but 
the  supplanting  of  one  machine  by  another  goes  on  almost  as  rapidly 
here  as  is  the  case  in  general  with  electric  apparatus.  No  sooner  is 
one  machine  introduced  than  a  new  invention  brings  a  more  powerful 
one  to  supplant  it.  This  is  notably  true  in  what  the  English  desig- 
nate as  the  cheaper  grades  of  work — work  that  is  centered  largely  in 
Leicester. 

The  first  person  interviewed  on  this  subject  was  a  workingman.  In 
explaining  the  attitude  of  his  union  toward  the  new  puUing-over 
machine,  one  of  the  most  marvelous  known  to  human  industry,  he 
insisted,  first,  that  the  movement  for  introducing  machinery  was  one 
fostered  and  stimulated  almost  entirely  by  the  makers  of  shoe 
machinery  and  not  by  the  shoe  manufacturer.  So  far  as  the  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes  had  any  interest  in  the  matter,  he  said, 
their  sole  desire  was  to  get  the  preliminary  work  done  by  cheap 
labor,  whereas  under  the  old  system,  when  men  were  very  much  more 
nearly  all-around  workmen  and  one  person  did  substantially  all  the 
work  of  making  a  boot  or  shoe,  this  preliminary  work  was  done  by 
skilled  men.  He  insisted  that  if  the  preliminary  work  were  well 
done  the  work  in  the  lasting  department  could  be  done  as  well  by 
hand,  and  said  that  the  members  of  his  union  had  offered  to  do 
the  work  by  hand  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  done  by  the  machine. 
The  firm,  however,  had  put  three  more  lasting  machines  in  the  estab- 
lishment, having  introduced  the  first  ones  in  1893,  these  being 
among  the  first  machines  that  were  introduced  in  the  country.  He 
admitted  that  the  union's  method  of  maintaining  its  authority  was  to 
object  to  any  of  its  members  touching  any  part  which  the  machine 
had  left  in  an  imperfect  condition — that  is,  to  perfect  the  pulling- 
over  process  by  taking  out  a  tack  and  readjusting  it. 
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The  new  lasting  machines  seem  to  anger  the  workmen  all  the  more 
because  the  makers  of  them,  the  British  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company, (<»)  refuse  to  sell  them,  but  lease  them  to  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers for  a  term  of  20  years  under  a  remarkably  monopolistic 
contract,  which  provides  that  the  manufacturer  must  discard,  throw 
out,  and  refuse  to  use  any  other  machine  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  company's  machines  are  adapted.  There  are 
stringent  provisions  in  the  contract  allowing  the  machine  manufac- 
turers to  inspect  the  factory,  books,  and  accounts  of  the  company, 
in  order  to  enforce  their  contract  and  collect  the  royalty  agreed  upon. 
At  the  time  of  this  investigation  a  body  of  men  came  into  the  head- 
quarters of  the  union  from  another  factory  and  asked  that  an  agree- 
ment be  made  by  which  they  should  undertake  to  do  the  work  by 
hand  for  a  month  at  the  same  rate  that  it  was  costing  on  the  machine. 

This  man  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  effort  of  the  employers 
to  force  the  introduction  of  machines  rested  largely  on  the  fear  that 
if  the  machines  were  taken  out  the  union  would  at  once  demand 
higher  prices,  although  he  said  the  union  agreed  to  bind  itself  to  a 
given  scale  for  5.  years. 

In  this  industry  there  is  no  formal  apprenticeship,  but  the  employer 
is  not  permitted  to  have  more  than  one  boy  to  three  men,  and  as  soon  as 
a  lad  comes  into  the  factory  he  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  union 
at  half  pay  and  half  benefit.  The  union  admits  women,  but  according 
to  this  man's  statement  the  women  are  little  inclined  to  come  in, 
and  consequently  their  wages,  he  says,  have  been  reduced  by  about  40 
per  cent  within  the  last  10  years.  This  man  told  of  a  firm  which  had 
four  of  what  are  known  as  the  Consolidated  machines,  or  "  niggers," 
as  they  are  always  called  by  the  employees.  These  were  in  charge  of 
four  operators,  who  were  employed  at  50s.  ($12.17)  :i  week  for  48 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  unions  stopped  these  machines  and  proposed 
to  do  the  labor  by  hand  at  the  same  price,  and  an  agreement  to  that 
effect  was  made.  The  manager  of  the  firm  in  question,  however,  did 
not  fully  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  workingman.  He  con- 
firmed the  statement  that  the  employees  had  refused  to  work  the 
machines  and  were  at  present  working  by  hand,  but  said  the  firm  had 
not  consented  to  this,  and  was  merely  permitting  it  pending  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement.  He  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  the  men  could  or  would 
do  the  work  as  cheaply  by  hand  as  it  could  be  done  by  the  machine, 
provided  that  they  would  consent  to  work  the  machine  properly,  and 
alleged  that  they  had  voluntarily  restricted  the  output  of  the 
machine  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  they  could  do  the  work  as 
cheaply  by  hand.  The  employees  seem  especially  embittered  against 
the  company  which  makes  the  "  nigger  "  machine — ^that  is,  the^British 

o  This  company  Ib  a  subsidiary  or  branch  company  of  the  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Ck)mpanyy  located  at  Boston. 
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United  Shoe  Machinery  Company — because  that  company  regu- 
larly trains  men  to  work  its  own  machines,  and  has,  so  the  work- 
ingmen  say,  overstocked  the  labor  market  in  this  way.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  if  the  company  trains  men  to  work  the  machines, 
and  these  men  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  union,  it  gives  the  em- 
ployer a  great  advantage  over  the  union. 

This  workingman  insists  that  the  bonus  system  is  creeping  into  the 
trade  on  the  sly,  especially  with  the  lads,  but  so  far  wherever  the 
union  finds  that  one  of  its  own  members  is  accepting  this  form  of 
payment  he  is  ordered  to  stop  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  which  is 
always  inflicted  in  case  he  does  not  obey  the  command  of  his  union. 
He  asserts  that  the  union  absolutely  insists  on  as  much  pay  for  the 
last  unit  of  product  as  for  the  first — ^that  is,  for  a  straight  piece  price 
without  any  limit  on  the  earnings;  that  under  such  conditions  the 
union  is  not  opposed  to  the  piece-price  system,  but  that  otherwise  it 
is  unalterably  opposed  to  piece  prices. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  factory  working  on  the  cooperative 
principle  at  Leicester  says  that  in  the  early  nineties  there  was  a  regu- 
lar piecework  system  or  price  list  for  hand  work,  and  that  when  ma- 
chines came  in  the  unions  demanded  a  time  wage,  and  that  even  when 
learning  the  machine  men  did  25  per  cent  more  than  they  do  to-day ; 
that  they  early  began  to  fix  up  a  scheme  of  piecework  on  which  they 
were  to  do  so  much  a  day,  and  that  this  schedule  was  fully  25  per 
cent  below  what  they  had  been  doing  before.  He  said  that  within  the 
last  month  (summer  of  1902)  he  put  in  the  Pioneer  puUing-over  ma- 
chines, manufactured  in  Northamptonshire,  and  took  men  already 
at  work  in  the  lasting  department  to  work  them  at  their  accustomed 
wage  of  30s.  ($7.30)  a  week;  that  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  the  men 
about  how  much  work  he  thought  they  should  do  on  the  machine,  and 
that  everybody  seemed  satisfied.  He  soon  learned  that  the  hand 
lasters  and  other  machine  lasters  objected  to  these  men  doing  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  under  the  old  system,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  did  more  it  would  throw  some  men  out  of  employment, 
and  that  when  their  members  were  out  of  employment  there  was  a 
tendency  for  them  to  di'op  the  union.  The  union  thereupon  sent  a 
letter  to  the  manager,  saying  that  the  price  on' the  new  (Pioneer) 
machine  would  be  so  much,  and  fixed  the  price  at  fully  100  per  cent 
more  than  the  work  was  costing  at  the  rat«  at  which  the  men  had 
begun  to  work.  He  stated  that  although  he  had  been  negotiating 
for  a  long  time  with  the  men  he  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  them  and  that  they,  while  remaining  on  time  wages, 
had  cut  down  the  amount  of  product  turned  out  to  conform  with  the 
basis  on  which  they  had  proposed  to  work  the  machines.  All  the 
men  in  this  shop  are  members  of  the  union,  and  receive  a  somewhat 
higher  scale  of  wages  than  the  outside  shops  pay.    The  manager  has 
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been  in  Leicester  about  30  years,  and  he  says  that  by  slow  degrees 
the  union  has  got  all  of  the  places.  In  employing  men  he  asks  no 
questions  as  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  union  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  all  union  men,  and  the  union  virtually  controls 
all  the  firms.  In  this  industry  the  lads  are  taken  into  the  union 
at  18  and  have  full  vote.  He  asserts  that  the  four  operators  on  the 
four  machines  have  dropped  in  the  amount  of  work  they  are  doing 
since  the  controversy  arose  fully- 50  per  cent.  The  minimum  wage 
paid  in  this  establishment  is  28s.  ($6.81)  per  week,  with  perhaps  an 
average  to  the  men  of  32s.  to  36s.  ($7.79  to  $8.76).  A  few  men  receive 
as  high  as  42s.  ($10.22)  a  week.  Very  few  workmen  are  employed 
at  the  minimum  rate.  This  superintendent  is  thoroughly  progres- 
sive and  entirely  familiar  {vith  American  methods  and  machine^^^ 
He  believes  that  while  some  hand  workers  do  better  work  than  the 
machine,  on  the  average  the  work  of  the  machine  is  very  much  more 
uniform  and  he  knows  exactly  what  a  machine  will  do,  while  he  can 
not  know  exactly  what  a  hand  worker  will  do.  Furthermore,  it  is  very 
much  easier  with  machinery  to  adjust  one  department  to  another  and 
keep  the  whole  factory  running.  This  establishment  employs  some 
2,300  hands,  of  whom  about  450  are  females.  The  general  average 
of  wages,  according  to  the  superintendent,  has  increased  from  12  to 
15  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years. 

Late  in  September,  1902,  the  superintendent  sent  in  a  statement  in 
which  he  specifies  the  rates  of  wages  of  839  employees,  and  also  com- 
pared the  amount  of  work  done  when  machines  were  first  introduced 
with  what  was  being  done  or  what  the  men  proposed  to  do  at  the 
time  the  statement  was  made. 

The  statement  follows : 

The  manager  sends  the  following  statement  under  date  of  September  29,  1902: 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  EACH  WAGE  RATE,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1902. 


Wage  rate  per  week  of  62^  hours. 


BxnployeeB. 


28b.  ($6.81) 
20b.  (  7.06, 
8Qb.  (I  7.80 
81s.  (  7M] 
388.(7.79).. 
88b.  (18.08).. 
84b.  (18.27)-. 
85s.  (18.52).. 
386.(18.76).- 
4SB.  (SO.22). 


172 
W 

146 
26 

142 
49 
72 
12 

186 
12 


The  quantity  of  work  done  on  Chase  lasters  upon  their  being  first  introduced 
and  while  the  men  were  inexperienced,  380  to  400  pairs  per  week  for  328.  [$7.79]. 

The  quantity  done  at  the  present  time,  after  the  machines  have  been  iu 
work  for  10  years,  300  pairs  per  week  for  36s.  [$8.76]. 

The  Pioneer  pulling-over  machine,  the  quantity  of  work  done  during  the  first 
12  months,  without  any  arrangement  as  to  quantity,  450  to  480  pairs  for  36s. 
[$8.76]. 

The  quantity  proposed  to  be  done,  288  pairs  for  36s.  [$8.76]. 
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The  senior  member  of  one  of  the  best  firms  in  Leicester,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  careful  in  its  methods  of  account  and  keeping 
records,  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  have  slowed  down  in 
recent  years  (say,  the  last  five  years)  at  least  25  per  cent.  In  their 
establishment  all  the  men  are  on  time  wages.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  introduction  of  piece  price  in  their  kind  of  work  spoils  too 
much  valuable  material.  In  fact,  he  says  there  are  only  two  or 
three,  out  of  about  150  firms  in  Leicester,  that  work  on  piecework  for 
the  uppers.  His  firm  has  no  piecework,  except  in  the  heel  factory, 
and  their  heel  factory  is  entirely  separate  from  the  other.  In  the 
heel  factory,  however,  the  amount  of  work  carried  on  being  very 
small,  and  the  product  of  very  uniform  quality,  the  work  is  all  done 
by  piece.  This  is  the  only  department  in  which  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  work  done.  He  told  of  a  case  which 
occurred  in  1901  in  which  a  workman,  not  in  their  own  shop,  however, 
persisted  in  working  too  fast,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  men. 
He  was  warned,  and  afterwards  summoned  before  his  union,  Leicester 
No.  1,  whereupon  he  committed  suicide,  leaving  a  letter  stating  that 
he  was  hounded  out  of  one  shop  after  another  for  doing  too  much 
work.  The  unionists  do  not  deny  the  fact  of  this  suicide  but  ascribe 
it  to  other  causes. 

A  controversy  arose  in  another  factory  where  six  men  had  agreed 
to  do  a  hundred  dozen  pairs  each  per  week  for  40s.  ($9.73)  per  week 
for  52  weeks — that  is,  they  were  to  be  paid  for  all  holidays.  The 
union  induced  the  men  to  break  the  agreement  and  instructed  them 
to  limit  the  quantity,  whereupon  they  dropped  their  rate  to  about 
fifty  and  one-half  dozen  per  week.  The  manager  could  not  go  on  on 
this  basis,  as  it  blocked  the  other  workers.  He  consented  then  to  can- 
cel their  agreements,  and  the  men  went  back  to  piecework  at  a  very 
much  higher  rate  than  that  previously  agreed  upon. 

The  head  of  another  large  and  very  successful  firm  says  that  in  the 
finishing  room  his  men  are  doing  as  well  as  to  price  and  quality  as 
before,  but  in  the  lasting  department  the  work  is  costing  more  because 
the  men  have  slowed  down.  Just  at  present  the  men  are  reasonably 
humble  because  trade  is  so  poor.  He  says  that  in  the  case  of  uppers 
there  is  a  recognized  quantity  expected  for  a  given  week's  wages, 
the  men  working  on  time;  that  within  10  or  15  years  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  this  department  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  work  done.  In  his  opinion  the  chief  motive  of  the  men  is  to  make 
the  work  go  round  or  last  longer.  This  firm  first  tried  the  Consoli- 
dated machine  for  3  months  about  10  years  ago,  but  rejected  it  be- 
cause they  could  get  no  advantage  out  of  it  the  way  it  was  worked. 
A  little  more  than  2  years  ago  they  reintroduced  the  machine,  and 
got  about  90  dozen  pairs  a  week  out  of  it,  although  in  some  cases  they 
have  got  twice  as  much  as  that.    He  says  that  when  they  intro- 
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diiced  the  automatic  machine  for  sole  leveling  so  much  friction  was 
caused  that  it  actually  cost  them  more  to. do  the  work  on  the  machine 
than  by  hand,  although  the  fact  that  they  got  the  work  done  a 
little  more  rapidly  by  the  machine  offered  some  advantage.  This 
is  a  machine  on  which  they  pay  piece  price  and  which  it  takes  five 
men  to  work,  some  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  day  and  some  by  the 
piece.  When  the  firm  asked  the  men  to  do  more  on  this  machine, 
they  referred  to  the  old  piece  price  and  proposed  to  work  on  that 
basis.  Whenever  the  employers  have  attempted  to  introduce  ma- 
chines for  doing  work  heretofore  done  by  hand,  they  have  been 
disappointed  at  the  amount  of  work  got  out  of  the  machine,  and, 
although  they  have  offered  to  pay  by  the  piece  and  at  rates  which 
would  enable  the  men  to  eurn  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than  they 
earned  by  hand,  the  latter  have  refused  to  work  the  machines  and 
have  left  them  standing  idle.  He  insists  that  the  firm  has  got  no 
profit  out  of  the  use  of  the  Consolidated  machine  since  they  put  it  in. 

According  to  this  employer  there  is  in  this  trade  something  ap- 
proaching the  stint  system  for  time  workers;  that  is,  it  is  understood 
that  for  a  given  wage  a  man  shall  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work. 
In  some  cases  the  employers  have  induced  the  men  to  do  more  under 
a  bonus  system — that  is,  a  system  by  which  the  employer  gets  the  last 
dozen  at  a  less  cost  than  the  first.  He  knows  personally  of  one  case 
where  the  union,  Leicester  No.  1,  fined  a  man  for  accepting  a  bonus. 
He  knows  of  one  case  in  which  a  man  asked  to  go  home  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  because  he  had  done  the  full  quantity  he  was 
allowed  to  do.  He  had  been  fined  before  for  doing  too  much.  The 
man  was  not  permitted  to  go,  but  stayed  and  "  mussed  about."  A 
general  understanding  of  how  much  work  a  man  shall  do  is  spreading 
rapidly,  but  has  not  yet  affected  the  hand  piece  workers.  He  says 
that  he  discharged  one  man  in  September,  1902,  for  restricting  the 
output.  The  man  was  earning  38s.  ($9.25),  although  the  average 
wage  is  30s.  to  32s.  ($7.30  to  $7.79).  His  experience  as  an  employer 
leads  him  to  believe  that  it  does  not  pay  to  introduce  improved 
machinery,  because  the  employer  is  wholly  unable  to  know  what  the 
attitude  of  the  men  toward  such  machinery  will  be  and  what  demands 
they  will  make  in  the  way  of  rates  and  how  much  they  will  limit  the 
output  of  the  machine. 

With  this  firm  54  hours  constitute  a  week,  work  beginning  at  8  in 
the  morning  and  an  hour  being  allowed  for  dinner.  On  Saturday 
the  hours  are  from  8  to  1.  Some  fii^ms  have  different  hours  for  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Some  employees  still  begin  at  G.30  in  the  summer. 
Overtime  is  worked  by  agreement.  There  is  no  trouble  about  over- 
time now,  although  there  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  agree- 
ment at  present  in  force  allows  5  hours  overtime  per  week  without 
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extra  pay,  further  extra  time  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
quarter.     This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  piece  workers. 

The  manager  of  the  firm  where  the  workingman  said  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  to  discard  the  machines  and  do  the  work  by 
hand  denied  that  any  such  arrangement  had  been  made.  He  said 
they  had  4  of  the  consolidated  machines  going  and  3  of  the  operators 
each  did  sufficient  work  to  keep  6  pullers-over  engaged.  Three  pullers- 
over  could  do  work  for  this  machine  if  the  union  would  let  them  alone. 
When  the  controversy  arose,  the  men  were  put  on  hand  labor.  Since 
that  time  they  are  doing  by  hand  a  quantity  of  work  such  as  to  make 
the  cost  to  the  firm  no  more  than  it  was  with  the  consolidated  machine, 
but  this  is  because  the  workmen  deliberately  refused  to  use  the 
machine  to  its  full  or  proper  capacity.  Ordinarily  there  are  7  mep  on 
the  machine,  6  pullers-over  and  1  operator.  The  pullers-over  were 
working  so  much  under  capacity  that,  when  they  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  union  to  do  their  best  by  hand,  the  firm  got  the  same 
amount  of  work  for  the  same  wages  as  it  did  from  the  machine.  The 
method  of  work  is  as  follows :  A  puller-over  puts  in  5  tacks  before  the 
shoe  goes  to  the  lasting  machine.  The  Consolidated  then  finishes  the 
operation,  putting  in  about  50  tacks.  The  6  pullers-over  can  put  in 
60  tacks  while  the  machine  puts  in  600. 

Since  the  universal  lockout  of  1895  the  right  of  a  workingman  to 
leave  his  employment  without  giving  a  reason  and  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  discharge  a  workingman  without  giving  a  reason  has 
prevailed.  It  was  agreed  in  the  settlement  of  1895  that  the  union 
should  not  interfere  with  the  internal  working  of  the  shop.  It  was 
agreed  also  at  that  time  that  as  regards  a  man's  employment  and  his 
relations  with  the  employer  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  belongs 
to  the  union  shall  not  have  any  effect.  Nobody  asks  in  employing  a 
man  whether  he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not.  In  many  districts, 
notably  the  outlying  ones,  there  are  no  unionists  at  all. 

A  former  secretary  of  the  boot  and  shoe  union  admitted  that  there 
is  restriction  of  output;  which  he  very  much  regrets,  and  that  the 
workingmen  do  not  yet  realize  that  the  restrictive  policy  must  ulti- 
mately reduce  wages.  One  who  is  now  a  high  official  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  makers'  society  says  that  until  about  1901  he  knew  of  no  restric- 
tion by  the  unions,  but  that  since  that  time  numerous  instances  have 
come  under  his  notice.  At  one  time  he  had  proclaimed  from  a  public 
platform,  at  an  arbitration  meeting,  that  there  was  no  restriction, 
but  learned  later  that  his  statement  was  contrary  to  fact. 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  boot  and  shoe  machinery  says  the  fact 
that  labor  is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  United  States  brings  it 
about  that  there  is  not  the  same  inducement  in  England  to  use 
machinery,  and  that  when  machinery  comes  the  men,  having  experi- 
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ence  only  with  the  old  hand  piece  price  attempt  to  apply  that  scale  to 
work  on  the  machine,  whereas  the  sole  object  of  the  employer  in  intro- 
ducing the  machine  is  to  reduce  the  labor  cost  by  reducing  the  piece 
price.  He  says  he  knows  of  instances  in  which  as  much  has  been 
(ione  on  the  Consolidated  machine  in  England  as  in  America,  but 
admits  that  such  cases  are  entirely  isolated  and  exceptional.  In 
general,  the  output  is  much  smaller  than  in  America.  This  he  attrib- 
utes to  various  causes,  the  first  of  which  is  lack  of  general  education 
on  the  part  of  the  English  workman.  The  workman  in  the  Eng- 
lish boot  and  shoe  industry  has  been  used  to  taking  his  work  home 
and  working  in  the  most  irregular  fashion  under  the  hand  system. 
Then  when  he  comes  to  work  in  the  factory  the  work  is  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  day  basis,  while  in  America  it  is  largely  on  a  piece 
basis.  He  pointed  out  a  fact  which  has  considerable  force,  namely, 
that  the  small  pay  granted  to  the  foremen  keeps  them  closely  tied  to 
the  body  of  laborers,  as  well  as  exposes  them  to  temptation  on  the  part 
of  the  machine  makers.  He  gave  an  amusing  instance  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  an  improved  (Consolidated) 
machine.  The  workmen  were  so  opposed  to  it  and  so  wished  to  prove 
that  it  was  unprofitable  that  they  actually  did  much  more  on  the 
old  Peerless  machine  than  on  the  Consolidated,  although  the  Con- 
solidated was  a  much  more  effective  machine.  He  thinks  that  in 
the  finishing  department  the  men  do  as  much  in  England  as  in 
America,  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  fact  that  when  the  machine  was 
introduced  there  was  here  no  well-defined  feeling  of  what  consti- 
tuted a  day's  work.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  one  source  of  weak- 
ness in  the  English  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  establishments  are  too  small  to  be  well  organized  and  that  many 
of  the  employers  know  little  about  the  trade  and  are  too  poor  to 
pay  sufficient  wages  to  foremen  and  superintendents.  He  feels  that 
what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  is  a  proper  and  fair  piece 
price  list,  which,*  if  it  could  be  once  established  and  guaranteed, 
would  in  his  opinion  induce  the  men  to  do- as  much  as  is  done  in 
America.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  a  proper  piece-price  list 
the  men  could  earn  twice  as  much  as  they  do  now  with  very  much 
more  profit  to  the  employers.  But  the  employers  do  not  realize  that 
the  men  need  and  ought  to  have  such  wages.  He  says  that  in  the  shop 
in  which  he  worked  on  piece  he  could  now  easily  do  an  amount 
sufficient  to  earn  a  day's  wages  in  the  two  hours  before  breakfast. 

This  expert  expressed  the  view  that  the  average  wage  in  England 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer  and  enable 
him  to  bring  up  a  family — that  is,  to  bring  up  a  family  and  give  his 
sons  a  sufficient  education  to  fit  them  for  anything  else  than  the 
kind  of  workman  that  the  father  himself  is.  He  said  that  where  the 
Englishman  turns  out  from  300  to  400  pairs  of  a  given  kind  on  a  Con- 
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solidated  machine,  in  America  they  turn  out  from  700  to  800;  that 
where  the  men  in  Worcestershire,  England,  will  turn  out  a  thousand . 
pairs  of  men's  shoes  a  week,  in  America,  on  the  same  grade  of  work, 
the  men  will  turn  out  about  300  pairs  a  day.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  in  England  is  not  so  easy  to  last  as  in  America. 
This  is  due  to  lack  of  organization  by  the  masters.  The  old  idea  was 
that  the  uppers  did  not  need  to  fit  the  last  well.  As  long  as  the 
men  got  so  much  per  pair  for  lasting  the  employer  had  no  interest  in 
making  the  lasting  easy  and  did  not  care  whether  it  was  easy  or  not. 
These  bad  habits  must  be  unlearned  in  England.  In  America  when 
the  machine  comes  the  men  start  anew.  In  this  manufacturer's  opin- 
ion the  rate  of  work  in  the  industry  is  not  improving,  and  the  tend- 
ency in  I^eicester  at  the  present  time,  he  feels,  is  to  diminish  the  output 
still  further.  The  generally  prevailing  opinion  among  employers 
in  Leicester  is  that  the  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  establishing 
factories  in  outlying  districts,  where  the  union  does  not  exist, 
or  is  weak.  Many  of  the  firms  in  Leicester  have  recently  estab- 
lished branches,  or  new  factorie^s,  in  the  country.  This  is  notably 
true  in  regard  to  the  more  well-to-do  firms  that  have  an  available 
surplus,  especially  those  making  the  cheaper  grades  of  work.  The 
employers  finnly  believe  that  the  workmen  of  Leicester  are  disin- 
clined to  do  the  work  on  cheaper  goods  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
they  receive  for  the  more  expensive  goods. 

A  workman  and  a  leader  in  the  local  union,  in  speaking  of  the 
controversies  going  on  in  Leicester,  and  especially  at  the  large 
Cooperative  Manufacturing  Works,  said  that  at  those  works  the 
Chase  machine  would  pull  over  100  pairs  for  36s.  ($8.76).  He 
said  that  the  union  had  offered  to  do  the  work  as  cheaply  by  hand 
as  it  could  be  done  by  machinery,  and  in  his  opinion  the  employers  put 
in  machinery  to  get  the  preliminary  work  done  by  cheap  labor, 
whereas  before  the  machinery  came  skilled  labor  was  required  for 
each  separate  operation.  He  insists  that  if  the  preliminary  work  in 
the  lasting  department  is  done  well  the  lasting  can  be  done  as 
cheaply  by  hand  as  by  machinery.  The  union  made  this  offer  to  the 
Cooperative  Society,  but  the  society  answered  by  putting  in  three 
additional  lasting  machines.  These  machines  were  but  little  known 
in  the  country  until  the  Cooperative  Society  began  to  put  them  in  in 
1893.  It  is  the  machinery  makers  and  not  the  employers  that  the 
unions  are  fighting.  The  union  method  of  fighting  is  to  be  remark- 
ably careful  that  the  work  when  it  comes  to  the  machine  is  in  perfect 
order.  They  make  this  the  basis  of  their  claims  for  high  wages  on 
the  machine;  namely,  that  the  work  is  so  imperfectly  done  that  a 
large  part  of  it  virtually  has  to  be  done  over  again.  The  union  asked 
3d.  (6.1  cents)  per  pair  for  pulling  over  on  the  machines.  The 
H.  Doc.  734,  58-2 54 
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opinions  expressed  about  typifies  the  unionist  sentiment  on  these 
questions. 

The  unions  are  especially  hostile  to  the  British  United  Shoe 
Machineiy  Company,  which  is  virtually  an  American  company  hold- 
ing a  monopoly.  The  company  has  succeeded  in  exacting  what  the 
employers  themselves  consider  very  harsh  and  objectionable  terms 
from  them.  Putting  machines  in  entirely  on  lease  instead  of  sale, 
they  require  that  the  lessees  shall  discard  and  refuse  to  use  machinery 
of  any  other  make  for  any  operation  for  which  the  XJnited  Company 
makes  machinery.  The  form  of  contract  referred  to  may  be  found 
printed  in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Record  (London)  for  July  18,  1902. 
The  contracts  run  for  20  years.  The  employers  seem  to  object  not 
only  to  the  degree  of  monopoly  in  this  contract,  but  are  very  much 
irritated  by  the  invasion  of  what  they  consider  their  individual  rights 
by  the  frequent  inspections  of  the  machine  makers  to  see,  first,  that 
they  get  a  royalty  on  all  the  product  turned  out,  and  in  the  next  place 
to  see  that  the  machines  are  used  to  their  full  capacity.  A  reference 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  will  show  that  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
feel  very  bitterly  toward  this  monopoly  of  machinery.  The  new 
machinery  is  so  much  more  effective  than  any  heretofore  used  that  it 
must  be  introduced  into  the  English  factories  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  they  must  be  driven  not  only  from  neutral 
markets  but  also  from  their  home  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  English  workingmen  to  use  the  machine  at  all  or  to 
use  it  effectively  enough  to  make  it  advantageous  for  the  employers  to 
put  it  in  is  extremely  great.  The  employers  feel  that  they  suffer 
wrongs  both  at  the  hands  of  the  machine  monopoly  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  British  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  has  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  enforcing  the  restriction  in  its  contracts  against 
using  the  machinery  of  any  other  firms. 

Since  th^'time  of  the  investigation  the  manager  of  a  large  factory 
writes :  "  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  have  been  devel- 
opments in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  with  respect  to  the  puUing- 
over  machine,  which  is  supplied  by  the  British  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Company.  The  work  people  in  this  country,  while  the  machine 
has  been  only  an  experimental  machine  (only  having  been  in  opera- 
tion in  one  or  two  factories  for  a  short  time),  did  from  250  to  280 
dozen  per  week,  but  these  last  2  weeks  the  officials  of  the  operators' 
union  have  instructed  the  men  (we  understand)  in  one  or  two  cases 
to  reduce  the  quantity  to  120  dozen  per  week." 

A  large  cooperative  boot  and  shoe  society  has  adopted  the  general 
rule  that  nobody  shall  be  dismissed  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  any  improved  method.    The  manager  says,  "  We  have  retained 
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every  man  since  we  introduced  machinery."  He  gives  the  following 
figures  for  the  total  or  combined  work  turned  out  on  two  Boston  and 
two  Consolidated  machines  from  the  loth  of  February  to  the  15th  of 
March,  1902,  when  the  machines  were  working  full  time. 

Total  product,  1,750  dozen  and  1  pair. 

Average  per  machine,  437  dozen  and  G  pairs. 

Average  per  week,  109  dozen  and  4}  pairs.  . 

Cost,  $221.43. 

Average  per  machine,  $55.36. 

Average  per  week,  $13.84. 

According  to  the  manager  the  general  average  would  be  from  60 
to  70  dozen  pairs  per  week  for  the  Boston  and  from  100  to  120  dozen 
on  the  Consolidated.  The  price  is  5^d.  (11.2  cents)  per  dozen  for 
all  kinds  of  work  on  the  Consolidated  and  6Jd.  (13.2  cents)  for  girls' 
work  and  7^d.  (15.2  cents)  for  women's  work  on  the  Boston.  The 
kinds  of  w^ork  turned  out  on  these  machines  in  this  factory  cover  the 
average  range  of  material — ^such  as  glove,  satin  hide,  box  calf,  French 
calf,  calf  kids,  glove  kid,  glace  kid,  grain,  and  levants,  etc.  AVhen 
the  machines  were  first  introduced  all  the  work  was  paid  for  on  time 
wages.  The  manager  says  that  the  work  turned  out  to-day  is  all 
paid  for  on  piece  and  is  in  amount  from  20  to  30  per  cent  more  than 
at  the  beginning. 

This  manager  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  given  time  on  the  various  machines : 

Boston  tacker,  20  dozen  pairs  iier  day. 

The  Consolidated  (Nigger),  20  dozen  pairs  per  day  at  piece  price. 

The  Blake  sewing  machine,  5  dozen  pairs  an  hour;  2^d.  (5.1  cents)  per 
dozen. 

Goodyear  welt  shoe  machine,  manufactured  at  Boston,  2  dozen  an  hour. 

The  Cannell  stitcher,  made  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  If  dozen  per  hour. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  the  conflicts  in  the  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try more  pointedly,  even  after  making  allowance  for  the  natural  bias 
of  the  party  making  the  statement,  than  the  following  account,  taken 
from  the  record  written  at  the  time  of  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  Consolidated  machines  which  has  been  described  by  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  large  firms  at  Leicester.  The  record  was  made 
at  the  time  as  a  basis  for  presenting  the  case  to  the  employers'  asso- 
ciation. 

This  is  reproduced  by  permission  and  in  the  manager's  language, 
omitting  certain  names : 

On  Monday,  August  12,  4  operators  on  the  Consolidated  lasting 
machine  informed  our  foreman  that  they  had  received  instructions 
from  the  union  officials  to  lessen  by  one-third  the  amount  of  work 
they  were  doing  on  the  machines.  Up  to  this  time  the  men  were  in 
receipt  of  weekly  wages,  but  were  expected,  and  in  fact  had  agreed, 
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to  do  a  certain  quantity  of  work  per  week  for  these  wages.  They 
SO  timed  the  amount  or  work  that  it  did  not  vary  more  than  a  pair 
or  two  from  week  to  week.  The  rates  of  wages  were,  for  3  of  them, 
50s.  [$12.17]  per  week,  and  for  1,  who  was  a  learner,  35s.  [$8.52]. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  first  3  men  was  sufficient  to  keep 
6  pullers-over  employed.  These  pullers-over  received  a  weekly  wage 
according  to  their  capacity,  the  wages  being  based  on  the  actual 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  of  them. 

The  foreman  informed  the  men  that  he  could  not  consent  to  any 
alteration  without  first  consulting  the  managing  directors;  but,  no^ 
withstanding  this,  they  commenced  work  on  Monday  morning  at  9 
o'clock  and  remained  until  12  o'clock.  Owing  to  shortness  ot  work 
the  men  did  not  work  on  Monday  afternoon.  On  Tuesday  they  again 
started  at  9  o'clock,  but  finding  that  they  were  only  doing  an  amount 
of  work  sufficient  to  keep  4  pullers-over  employed  instead  of  6,  the 
foreman  suspended  them  at  1  o'clock,  and  said  he  could  not  allow 
them  to  work  under  those  conditions. 

In  the  afternoon  the  4  operators  requested  an  interview  with  the 
managing  directors.  This  took  place,  and  they  said  in  answer  to 
questions  that  they  could  not  continue  to  work  on  the  new  tefms. 

Mr. [the  manager]  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  had  agreed 

to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and 
they  acknowledged  that  this  was  so.  One  of  these  men  had  received 
an  advance  of  5s.  [$1.22]  per  week  on  July  11.  Previous  to  then  he 
was  doing  sufficient  work  on  the  machine  "to  keep  5  pullers-over  em- 
ployed. On  July  4  this  man  was  asked  if  he  would  do  a  sufficiently 
increased  amount  of  work  on  the  machine  to  keep  another  puller-over 
at  work — that  is,  6  instead  of  5 — providing  he  was  paid  5s.  [$1.22] 
extra  per  week,  bringing  his  wages  up  to  the  amount  the  other  men 
were  receiving.  He  agreed  to  this,  and  since  that  date  has  received 
wages  at  the  rate  of  50s.  [$12.17]  per  week. 

Up  to there  had  been  an  arrangement  whereby  in  case  of  short 

time  the  operators  were  allowed  to  remain  and  do  their  own  puUing- 
over,  but  as  we  desired  to  end  this  arrangement,  so  that  both  operators 
and  pullers-over  should  work  the  same  hours,  we  gave  each  of  these 
men  a  week's  notice  on  July  19,  informing  them  at  the  same  time  the 
reason  we  were  doing  so.  They  did  not  leave  our  service,  as  they 
accepted  the  new  conditions.  There  was  no  question  raised  at  the 
time  about  doing  either  more  or  less  work  during  the  time  they 
should  be  employed. 

At  the  interview  of  Tuesday  afternoon  the  manager  told  them  they 
might  start  on  the  following  morning,  but  that  they  would  oe 
expected  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  formerly. 

They  commenced  to  work  at  9  o'clock  and  continued  until  1 
o'clock.  The  foreman  saw  the  amoimt  of  work  they  had  done  dur- 
ing these  4  hours,  and  found  that  a  considerable  reduction  had 
taken  place.  This  was  reported  to  the  managing  directors,  who  in 
the  afternoon  entered  the  room  in  which  these  men  were  employed 
and  watched  them  for  some  time-  In  conjunction  with  these  4  oper- 
ators there  were  at  work  24  men  and  13  youths. 

The  officers  remained  for  some  time  and  noticed  that  an  average  of 
12  men  and  youths  were  standing  unemployed.  They  reouested  the 
foreman  to  send  1  man  from  each  machine  into  their  onice  on  the 
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matter.  Four  men  came  in,  viz  [names  omitted],  and  they  stated 
in  answer  to  questions,  one  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  pull  over  14 
pairs  instead  of  18  pairs;  one  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  pull  over 
14  pairs  instead  or  18  pairs;  another  15  pairs  in  place  or  18,  and 
another  12  pairs  in  place  of  19,  their  usual  amounts. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  the  men  if  they  would  have  done  it. 
One  estimated  the  loas  on  his  work  for  the  4  hours  at  7d.  [14.2  cents]  ; 
another  at  Is.  [24.3  cents],  a  third  at  6Jd.  [10.7  cents],  and  the  fourth 
at  Is.  [24.8  cents], 

Durmg  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  and  until  closing  time,  the  men 
were  working  at  the  reduced  rate.  At  closing  time  they  were 
requested  to  come  into  the  oflBce,  and  were  informed  by  the  manager 
that  the  firm  looked  upon  their  action  as  gross  misconduct,  and  they 
were  summarily  discharged.  The  manager  pointed  out  to  them  the 
serious  loss  their  conduct  had  entailed  upon  the  firm.  They  replied 
that  they  were  powerless  in  the  matter,  as  they  were  going  upon 
instruction  from  the  union. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  telephonic  communication  was  received 

from  the  trades  union  officials,  asking  if  Messrs. and 

[representatives  of  the  union]  could  see  the  managing  directors. 
An  appointment  w^as  made  for  12  o'clock  and  an  interview  took  place. 

Mr. [one  of  the  representatives  of  the  union]  said  that  what 

the  operators  had  done  w^as  under  the  advice  of  the  union.  The 
manager  stated  that  the  men  had  said  that  it  was  done  under  the 

directions  of  the  union,  to  which  Mr.  replied  that  the  men 

were  under  much  better  control  than  formerly,  and  it  was  now  their 
habit  to  act  upon  advice  as  if  it  were  direction. 

Mr. [one  of  the  representatives  of  the  union]  raised  a  point 

that  some  few  weeks  ago  we  made  an  alteration  in  the  system  under 
which  the  operators  worked.  We  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  form 
of  system  had  been  the  cause  of  much  grumbling  and  jealousv  between 
the  pullers-over  and  operators,  and  the  pullers-over  consi(Jered  that 
when  trade  was  bad  their  position  was  made  worse  for  the  benefit  of 

the  operators.     Mr. said  the  union  themselves  also  considered 

the  former  conditions  unfair,  and  were  in  agreement  with  us  that  the 
alt-eration  was  right  to  have  boon  made. 

Mr.  then  stated  that  the  union  were  prepared  to  make  a 

suggestion  by  which  we  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the 
lasting  machine  altogether,  and  offered,  if  we  would  give  the  system 
a  month's  trial,  to  allow  the  men  to  work  by  hand  in  a  team  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  work  should  be  produced  at  a  less  price  than  in  the 
present  system  in  conjunction  with  the  consols. 

It  was  ultimately  agrt^ed  that  the  shop  should  be  opened  for  the  men 
to  return  to  work  on  the  following  morning,  the  operators  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  formerly  pending  our  decision  as  to  whether 
the  new  system  should  be  tried. 

This  is  the  case  that  the  first  workingman  interviewed  in  Leicester 
described  as  one  in  which  an  agreement  had  l)een  made  to  do  the  work 
as  cheaply  by  hand  as  it  had  been  done  by  machinery. 

It  is  evident  that  the  employers  feel  very  keenly  the  added  burden 
placed  upon  the  industry  because  of  the  increased  amount  of  machinery 
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and  capital  required  for  turning  out  a  given  product  on  account  of 
the  restriction  placed  by  the  workmen  on  the  machines.  Further- 
more, that  the  controversy  over  the  transformation  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  especially  in  the  cheaper  grades,  from  a  hand  industry 
to  a  machine  industrj-,  does  not  tend  to  abate  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Manufacturers,  dated  November  4,  1902. 
This  committee  says : 

The  committee  regret  that  in  Leicester,  and  to  some  extent  in  other 
centers,  officials  of  the  workmen's  union  still  continue  the  mistaken 
policy  of  restricting  the  output  of  machinery  and  of  placing  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
manufacture.  Many  flagrant  cases  of  this  nature  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  in  Leicester  where  workmen  have  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  shop  meetings  of  the  men,  officials  of  the  union  being 
present,  and  have  been  charged  with  doing  too  much  work  and 
instructed  to  work  to  a  definite  price  per' dozen  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
the  union,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  of  work  for  a  given  wage 
has  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  been  increased  to  a  price  equal  to  or  very  little  less  than  the 
old  hand  statement.  Workmen  aflfected  by  these  instructions  have 
approached  their  employers  and  expressed  regret  that  they  were  una- 
ble to  continue  arrangements  with  which  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
and  under  which  they  were  receiving  high  wages,  and  that  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  instructions  given  to  them.  Any 
attempts  by  the  men  to  exercise  their  individual  liberty  and  to  carry 
out  their  obligations  to  their  employers  have  been  met  by  threats  on 
the  part  of  their  fellow-workers,  acting  presumably  under  advice 
from  union  officials,  tliat  unless  they  observed  the  instructions  of  the 
union  the  w^hole  of  the  men  in  the  departments  concerned  would 
give  a  week's  notice  to  the  employer  to  terminate  their  engagements. 

This  policy  of  pressure  has  been  so  far  successful  that  in  some  cases 
individual  manufacturers  have  been  coerced  into  recognizing  piece- 
work prices  very  detrimental  to  the  trade,  notwithstanding  that 
under  the  terms  of  settlement  employers  are  entitled  to  continue  the 
day-work  system,  and  the  union  is  prohibited  from  making  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  a  matter  of  dispute. 

At  the  general  conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shot^ 
Operators  the  workmen  expressed  themselves  so  freely  that  one  gets 
an  excellent  idea  of  their  view,  and  from  this  can  form  some  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  practices.  The  following  review  of  the  conference 
of  1902  is  given.     The  president  said: 

The  employers  say  we  restrict  the  output.  We  say  thev  restrict  our 
wages.  We  do  not  get  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day^s  work.  We 
want  every  man  to  do  all  the  work  he  can,  provided  he  is  paid  for  the 
work  he  does.  We  hope  that  through  arbitration  this  will  be 
achieved. 

When  we  met  two  years  ago  we  laid  down  a  humble  platform ;  we 
desired  to  get  30s.  |$7.B0|  per  week  as  a  minimum  for  adult  male 
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\yorkei-s  in  our  trade,  and  hoped  we  should  be  able  to  earn  something 
like  the  wages  we  did  earn  befoi'e  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
when  it  was  possible  in  the  Eastei*  season  to  earn  SO,  3d.  [$9*79]  per 
week  and  when  the  employees  did  not  try  to  bring  every  individual 
down  to  one  common  level.    That  is  \^at  we  call  rest;Fi5tion. 

At  this  conference  the  general  secretary,  in  speaking  of  competi- 
tion and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  said  : 

Month  by  month  we  have  had  goods  introduced  into  our  markets 
which  have  been  produced  abroad,  and  not  alone  into  our  home  mar- 
ket but  into  our  colonies,  and  in  foreign  markets  where  it  was  con- 
sidered we  had  the  tightest  grip.  So  fer  as  the  welfare  of  the  world 
is  concerned  in  a  general  sense,  it  mav  be  that  we  ought  not  to  take 
exception  to  tiiis,  but  it  is  little  satisfaction  to  those  who  fall  in  the 
battle  of  life  to  know  that  advancing  civilization,  with  its  vast  accu- 
mulations of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  is  also  increasing  poverty, 
misery,  and  degradation  on  the  other.  It  is  irritating  to  hear  t&e 
constant  cry  that  we  restrict  the  output,  because  it  should  be  easily 
possible,  and  that  within  a  measurable  distance  of  time,  for  employers 
to  work  to  complete  lists  of  quantities  to  be  given  in  their  particular 
districts  for  certain  wages  to  be  specified. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  and  various  similar  remarks  that  the 
workmen  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  stint  and  that  they  have 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  in  their  own  minds  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  fair  average  day's  work  for  the  pay  received.  The  employers, 
especially  in  this  trade,  which  is  now  in  a  condition  of  chaos,  have 
(juite  a  different  standard,  and  in  attempting  to  introduce  the  marvel- 
ous American  machines  recently  invented,  are  trjdng  to  reduce  the 
labor  costs  very  greatly,  whereas  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
workmen  are  really  attempting  to  maintain  the  labor  cost  per  opera- 
tion at  substantially  the  uniform  standard. 

The  general  secretary,  while  regretting  that  there  had  been  no 
general  rise  of  wages,  said  that  in  July,  1900,  the  members  of  Glasgow 
Union,  No.  2,  were  awarded  by  the  umpire  a  minimum  wage  of  29s. 
($7.06)  per  week  to  clickers,  and  of  26s.  ($6.33)  to  pressmen.  It 
seems  that  there  had  been  no  minimum  recognized  in  this  district 
until  1897,  when  the  minimum  of  27s.  ($6.57)  for  clickers  and  24s. 
($5.84)  for  pressmen  was  established.  In  various  districts  in  this 
trade  there  seems  to  be  no  minimum  recognized,  and  the  hours  of 
work  vary  greatly.  For  instance,  at  Barnsley  the  unions,  after  a 
long  struggle  in  1901,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  employers  to 
reduce  the  hours  from  58^  to  45  a  week  and  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  of  27s.  ($6.57). 

One  member  of  the  conference,  in  speaking  of  the  decrease  of  mem- 
bership, said  the  reason  of  the  decrease  was  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  which  had  supplanted  so  many  of  their  fellow-workers; 
that  there  were  certainly  not  so  many  working  in  connection  with  the 
trade  as  in  past  years. 
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At  this  conference  Mr.  Ben  Tillet  said  they  had  had  to  face  the 
machinery  question,  and  if  the  Times  correspondent  had  known  any- 
thing about  the  workmen  of  Enghind  he  would  not  have  written  such 
useless  rubbish  as  had  appeared  in  that  paper.  The  employers  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  the  existing  conditions.  The  American  em- 
ployer, as  a  rule,  will  not  permit  a  nonunion  man  on  his  premises. 
They  give  the  best  wages,  where  the  English  employers  want  the  max- 
imum work  for  the  minimum  wage.  It  is  quite  right  for  the  employ- 
ers to  want  to  get  all  they  can  for  their  money,  and  it  is  also  right 
that  the  workers  should  endeavor  to  get  the  highest  wages  for  the 
least  work.  It  is  the  employei-s'  right  to  exact  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  labor.  It  is  the  workers'  right  to  sell  their  labor  in  the  maxi- 
mum market.  There  has  been  too  much  sentiment,  and  they  had  to 
recognize  that  there  is  no  sentiment  and  no  charity  in  business. 

At  this  conference  an  employer  said  that  as  a  member  of  the  arbi- 
tration board  he  had  thought  over  the  last  16  years  and  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  during  that  time  were  very  many.  Among 
them  was  the  rise  of  the  union  which  preceded  the  advent  of  machin- 
ery, and  he  had  thought  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  them  all 
that  it  was  so.  There  was  no  doubt  that  but  for  it  they  would  not 
have  stood  so  well  as  they  did  to-day,  and  that  the  work  of  the  union 
had  been  very  beneficial  to  the  men. 

He  also  said  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  restriction 
of  output.  As  regarding  that  fact,  he  thought  a  misunderstanding 
must  have  something  to  do  with  it,  because  he  as  a  workroom  man 
knew  nothing  about  it.  He  meant  organized  restriction  of  output. 
Restriction  of  output  in  a  certain  way  they  had  always  had  and 
always  would  have  for  various  reasons. 

SENDING  WORK  OUT. 

The  movement  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  to  establish  a  uniform 
wage  throughout  the  whole  country  has  been  greatly  accelerated  in 
recent  years  by  the  tendency  of  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
either  to  send  part  of  the  work  out  on  contract  to  villages  and  country 
districts  where  the  labor  is  unorganized  and  cheaper  or  to  build 
branches  of  their  establishments  in  such  localities.  At  the  conference 
of  1902  Mr.  H.  Brown,  of  London,  stated  that  the  London  workmen 
were  suffering  over  this  matter,  and  added  that  the  point  was  that 
when  a  certain  price  was  being  paid  for  a  certain  boot  and  a  dispute 
arose  the  workmen  ought. to  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  sending 
of  that  work  away  to  be  made  at  a  less  price  than  they  had  been 
paid  for  it.  There  had  been  cases  of  this  description  when  the 
employers  in  London,  instead  of  paying  the  price  they  ought  to, 
had  shifted  their  bases  to  Northampton  and  Leicester,  so  that  they 
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could  get  the  work  done  at  a  less  price  than  the  London  statement 
or  price  list. 

The  general  secretaiy  said  that  this  was  a  question  which  had  been 
up  for  27  years.  He  also  stated  that  in  London  there  was  only  one 
class  of  employers  who  paid  to  any  statement  at  all,  that  is  the  first- 
class  statement ;  that  the  "  employers  wanted  to  broaden  out  this 
statement  to  cover  all  classes  of  work,  but  this  was  refused  by  the 
men.  *  *  *  They  said  London  suffers  by  the  work  going  to 
Northampton.  Does  not  Northampton  suffer  by  the  work  going  to 
the  villages  the  same  as  Kettering  and  Rushton  do  by  the  work  going 
to  Rounds  ?  And  now  that  the  competition  is  so  much  keener  than  it 
was  20  years  ago  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  a  uniform  state- 
ment for  the  country." 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Northampton,  said  that  the  president  had  investi- 
gated this  sending  out  of  work  from  the  larger  places  to  Northampton 
and  found  that  the  work  was  paid  for  at  the  Northampton  statement. 
The  union  could  not  interfere.  He  added,  "  No  doubt  they  are  doing 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  boots  which  ought  to  be  done  in  London,  but  in 
Northampton  they  lose  thousands  of  pairs  which  are  sent  into  the 
country  villages  of  Northumberland." 

Councillor  T.  F.  Richards,  of  Leicester,  declared  that  he  sympa- 
thized with  and  would  support  the  London  proposition,  and  that  he 
understood  that  boots  were  partly  made  in  London  and  then  sent  to 
Northampton  to  be  finished,  a  system  which  he  thought  they  would 
all  condemn. 

THE  USE  OF  MACHINERY  AND  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

At  the  conference  of  1902  it  came  out  very  clearly  that  the  chief 
remedy  in  the  minds  of  the  workingmen  for  preventing  the  dis- 
placement of  their  members  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  order  to  make  the  work  go  round. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  very  thing  that  the  introducers  of  machinery 
complain  of,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the  output  from  the  machines,  and 
thereby  correspondingly  increases  the  cost  of  labor.  One  member 
of  the  conference  said  on  this  point  that  if  their  men  were  to  be  kept 
at  work  the  hours  of  labor  must  be  reduced  owing  to  the  increased 
production;  that  everyone  knew  that  6  days'  work  could  be  done  in 
about  4  days  at  the  prest^nt  time,  which  meant  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  men  would  be  on  short  time.  He  stated  that  the  only 
way  they  could  see  of  getting  employment  for  their  men  was  to  reduce 
the  hours.  They  knew  it  was  a  big  question  because  it  meant  a  raise 
of  wages,  but  what  other  action  could  they  take?  He  mentioned  a 
case  where  50  men  had  been  employed,  and  added  that  under  the  new 
system  which  had  come  to  the  front  30  finishers  only  were  now 
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employed  and  the  same  output  was  maintained.  A  reduction  of 
hours  Was  the  only  method  they  could  see  of  getting  their  men  more 
fully  employed* 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  of  Leicester,  supported  the  proposition  for  a 
reduction  of  hours  and  declared  that  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery  the  want  of  employment  was  becoming  very  acute  and  the 
workmen  were  of  the  opinion  that  8  hours  were  quite  sufficient  to  put 
in  on  the  rapidly  revolving  machinery.  He  considers  8  hours  on  a 
revolution  press  quite  sufficient  for  1  day's  work  for  any  man. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lowe  declared  that  8  hours  was  too  much,  that  all  the 
work  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trades  could  be  done  by  the  present  force  of 
employees  in  less  time,  and  he  thought  that  they  need  not  hesitate  in 
setting  about  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  hours. 

STINT  WORK. 

In  the  report  of  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operators  for 
July,  1902,  we  find  distinct  evidence  of  the  stint  work  which  is  almost 
universally  recognized  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  For  instance, 
the  Bristol  branch  reports  that  at  the  factory  of  "  one  of  our  principal 
firms,  where  the  28s.  [$6.81]  minimum  is  rarely  exceeded,  some  of  the 
men  engaged  there  and  recipients  of  the  wage  mentioned  have  had  of 
late  much  to  contend  with  by  the  various  attempts  and  dissonant 
methods  to  get  out  of  them  a  much  larger  output  than  what  was  pre- 
viously recognized  for  the  wage  mentioned." 

The  chaos  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case 
which  arose  recently  at  South  Gosforth,  Newcastle.  After  some  con- 
troversy the  parties  had  agreed  that  the  minimum  wage  of  30s. 
($7.30)  per  week  should  be  recognized.  The  men  virtually  agraad  to 
do  stint  work,  that  is,  to  work  to  the  piecework  statement  as  to  quan- 
tities. Some  of  the  men  on  this  basis  received  as  high  as  35s.  ($8.52). 
This  is  a  large  repair  shop,  which  gathers  material  from  far  and  wide 
and  does  the  work  on  a  wholesale  basis.  Some  of  the  men  were  on 
piecework  and  some  on  day  work.  They  all  wanted  to  be  put  on  the 
same  basis,  but  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  arrange  a  piece- 
work scale  for  some  of  the  work,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  one  in  five 
of  the  men  should  work  day  work,  the  other  four  piecework.  Under 
this  agreement  the  employer  complained  that  the  men  were  not  steady, 
and,  giving  the  notice  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  put  them  all  on 
weekly  wages.  The  president  of  the  union  said  in  regard  to  this 
that "  the  branch  officials  are  opposed  to  day  work,  preferring  to  work 
on  the  old-fashioned  piecework  system.  Their  committee  with  them 
would  also  sooner  keep  to  the  piecework  system."  The  workmen  held 
a  meeting  and  were  badly  divided  in  their  opinion.  This  employer 
recognizes  the  minimum  wage  and  agrees  to  pay  men  on  the  piecework 
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basis  for  any  work  that  they  do  in  addition  to  the  recognized  stint  for 
day  workers.  He  gives  for  his  reason  that  this  makes  the  men  more 
steady.  The  officers  of  the  union  say :  "  If  a  man  is  in  the  shop,  his 
wage  is  secure  and  the  employer  in  his  own  interest  will  keep  him 
employed,  and  if  the  day-work  system  is  based  on  piecework  prices  it 
seems  to  us  it  ought  to  be  a  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned." 

ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

In  Leicester  one  feels  at  almost  every  turn  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  other  important  trade  in  which  the  boards  of  arbitration  have 
j)roved  so  little  satisfactory  as  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  On  this 
l)oiiit  the  general  secretary  of  the  national  union  spoke  as  follows  at 
the  general  conference  of  boot  and  shoe  workmen  in  May,  1902: 

There  are  at  times  a  slackness  in  methods  and  a  slowness  of  move- 
ment that  is  most  irritating  to  those  who  believe  in  the  arbitrament  of 
reason,  and  in  consequence  many  men  think  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  resort  to  old  methods,  whatever  the  result  may  be.  As  a 
case  in  point  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  March,  1899, 
the  clickers  and  pressmen  in  Leicester  gave  notice  of  motion  at  the 
board  for  a  revision  of  their  piecework  statement  in  consequence  of 
some  firms  working  piecework,  though  the  majority  were  working 
on  day  wages.  On  the  introduction  of  chrome  glace  many  of  the 
smartest  and  best  clickers  found  that  when  working  on  piecework  it 
was  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  earn. the  rate  of  wages  which 
are  usually  paid  to  men  on  weekly  wages.  This  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  grievance,  and  the  notice  of  motion  was  given  as  referred  to 
above.  Time  after  time  the  question  was  waived,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  employers  to  get  men  from  their  side  to  fix  down 
to  consider  it  in  detail.  The  list  of  prices  submitted  by  the  work- 
men's side  was  at  last  referred  to  the  umpires,  who  awarded  that  both 
sides  should  get  together  and  go  over  the  list  in  detail.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  award  was  given  on  September  29,  1900, 
the  list  nas  not  been  gone  over.  I  am  not  surprised  that  our  men  at 
times  get  irritated  at  these  delays.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
immediate  future  both  sides  will  be  able  to  fix  down  and  get  this 
long-standing  grievance  wiped  off  the  slate.  I  personally  feel  that 
these  continued  delays  are  likely  to  bring  the  board  of  arbitration 
into  absolute  contempt. 

Mr.  D.  McCarthy,  of  Leicester,  in  speaking  of  arbitration,  said  they 
liad  arbitration  now — they  had  to  have  it  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
employers,  and  they  could  not  fare  worse  under  compulsory  govern- 
ment arbitration. 

The  general  secretary  said  that  his  experience  had  been  that  their 
people  were  not  in  favor  of  arbitration,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  bulk  of  them  at  the  present  time,  though  pledged  to  arbitration, 
did  not  believe  in  it.  He  stated  that  it  was  the  compulsion  of  force, 
not  reason,  tliat  induced  them  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and  he  felt 
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that  he  could  not  voice  compulsory  government  arbitration  in  a  case 
which  he  mentioned,  because  he  knew  from  his  experience  that  the 
workmen  were  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  Wilkes,  of  Leicester  Union  No.  2,  supported  the  idea  of 
arbitration,  and  said  they  had  pieceworkers  who  had  been  sacrificing 
5s.  or  6s.  [$1.22  to  $1.4G]  per  week  during  the  three  years  their  revised 
statement  had  been  before  the  board,  and  they  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  get  it  dealt  with.  They  need  not  expect  the  employers  to  alter  the 
statement.  It  was  for  the  workmen  themselves  to  get  it  altered. 
Their  arbitration  board  meetings,  he  said,  were  very  much  of  a  farce. 

Some  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  theory  of  boards  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful employers  in  Leicester.  In  attempting  to  negotiate  with  his 
men  to  w^ork  a  new  system  they  came  to  a  difference  of  opinion,  which 
was  carried  to  the  board  of  arbitration.  He  said  that  although  the 
case  had  been  pending  for  4  months  it  was  not  yet  settled,  and 
"  probably  never  wnll  be  by  the  board."  He  says  that  with  6  manu- 
facturers and  6  workmen  on  the  board,  when  it  appears  that  the 
employer  whose  case  is  up  is  doing  better  than  any  of  the  employers 
on  the  board,  they  become  jealous  and  will  not  give  an  inch.  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  averse  to  having  the  machinery  of  their  most 
successful  competitor  tied  up  and  standing  idle  in  order  that  they 
may  get  the  work.  In  his  opinion  the  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  truly  give  peace  by  producing  sleep.  He  says  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  Leicester  that  the 
trade  would  be  more  progressive  without  this  board,  that  the  most 
energetic  and  progressive  men  are  tied  up  by  the  slowness  of  their 
competitors,  and  he  believes  that  conflict  is  better  than  sleep. 

Anyone  who  has  come  into  close  contact  with  the  British  employer, 
and  especially  anyone  who  has  examined  thoroughly  the  records  of 
different  employers'  associations  and  federations,  can  appreciate  the 
situation  described  above;  for  the  feeling  that  keeps  employers  as 
arbitrators  from  rendering  decisions  whereby  their  competitors  would 
get  an  advantage  finds  its  counterpart  in  that  which  keeps  them  from 
ever  giving  to  their  federations,  or  even  to  the  confidential  officers  of 
these  federations,  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  affairs  to  enable  the 
federation  to  deal  effectively  and  unitedly  with  the  labor  unions. 

Among  the  new  rules  adopted  by  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
Shoe  Operators  in  1902  we  find  among  the  objects  set  forth  under 
rule  1,  "the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  in  all  centers; 
to  advocate  compulsory  government  arbitration;  the  establishment  of 
a  uniform  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work  throughout  the 
union ;  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  to  8  hours  per  day,  or  48  per  week, 
by  parliamentary  effort  or  otherwise."    The  new  rules  are  especially 
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interesting  in  regard  to  the  out  of  town  shops.  Rule  16  (paragraphs 
11  and  14)  expressly  provides  that  in  case  of  disputes  in  any  shop 
or  shops  all  of  the  branches  of  the  firm,  wherever  located,  shall  be 
placed  on  dispute.  All  shops  also  are  to  be  placed  on  dispute  that  are 
making  work  for  a  shop  w^hich  is  on  dispute.  In  the  case  of  any 
employer  or  firm  having  branch  establishments  and  paying  a  rate  of 
wages  calculated  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  union,  it  shall 
be  allowable  that  a  vote  of  the  union  be  taken  to  enforce  a  better  rate 
of  wages  in  any  or  all  towns  where  their  central  or  branch  establish- 
ments may  be  situated.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  to  apply  to  those 
towns  and  shops  that  are  connected  with  the  Employers'  Federation. 

An  important  officer  of  the  Hand-Sewed  Boot  and  Shoe  Masters' 
Association  of  Glasgow  says  that  this  association  was  organized 
about  4  years  ago,  after  a  strike  lasting  2  weeks.  The  employers  held 
an  all-day  conference  with  the  workmen,  and  then  left  one  employer 
to  settle  with  the  union.  The  masters'  organization  is  admittedly 
weak.  The  last  strike  w^as  brought  on  by  the  fact  that  one  man  paid 
a  little  more  than  the  others.  Now  they  keep  the  peace  by  paying 
^uniform  wages.  It  seems  that  in  the  Glasgow  trade  the  men  have  a 
sort  of  fellowship  society,  or  shop  club,  and  that  the  employer  deals 
with  the  club,  as  such,  and  not  with  the  individual  workman.  As 
illustrating  how  this  arrangement  works,  it  was  stated  that  a  short 
time  ago  one  of  the  workmen  in  an  important  shop  feathered  the  welt, 
and  made  a  fudged  welt  instead  of  sewing  it  straight  through.  The 
employer  refused  to  pay  for  the  pair.  The  case  was  tried  by  the 
society,  who  found  for  the  employer  and  made  the  society  pay  for  all 
material  spoiled  in  the  work.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
individual  workman  pays  the  society  so  much  for  a  seat  in  the  shop. 
The  employer  pays  the  individual  workman,  but  bargains  with  and 
holds  the  society  responsible.  This  is  a  local  custom  in  Glasgow.  In 
this  gentleman's  Edinburg  shop  the  workmen  begin  at  6  in  the  morn- 
ing and  quit  at  6  at  night,  with  2  hours  for  meals,  working  from  6  to  1 
on  Saturday.  He  pays  the  individual  workman  there  also,  but  all 
bargains  are  made  with  the  committee  of  the  society. 

The  makers — that  is,  the  men  who  put  on  the  sole  and  the  heel — 
make  6  pairs  a  week  by  working  12  hours  a  day,  although  4  pairs 
a  week  is  a  good  general  average.  There  is  no  society  for  making  the 
uppers.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  engaged  on  this  kind  of  work, 
the  closers  and  the  makers.  They  make  about  the  same  wages;  all 
work  on  piece.  The  cutting  is  done  by  the  employer.  On  boots  that 
retail  at  27s.  ($6.57)  the  closers  get  Is.  8d.  (40.6  cents).  The  piece 
prices  and  the  method  of  work  here  have  come  down  from  a  remote 
period. 

The  manager  of  a  large  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  at  Glasgow 
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gives  the  following  statement  of  work  done  by  them  and  in  that  dis- 
trict: They  have  about  550  employees,  about  half  of  whom  are 
women,  work  10  hours  a  day,  for  the  most  part  on  day  wages  accom- 
panied by  a  bonus,  because  the  men  make  unreasonable  demands, 
asking  an  unfair  piece  price.  All  the  men  belong  to  the  union,  and 
by  agreement  the  firm  pays  somewhat  more  than  the  standard  union 
wage.  For  several  years  the  bonus  has  averaged  about  8d.  (16.2 
cents)  per  pound  paid  as  wages,  which  is  about  the  equivalent  of  two 
weeks'  w^ages  in  a  year.  The  workmen  in  this  shop  have  the  Glasgow 
F'air  holidays,  amounting  to  10  in  all,  and  in  addition  10  days  at  New 
Year,  and  1  holiday  in  the  spring  and  1  in  the  autumn.  These  local 
holidays  are  fixed  by  the  magistrates.  The  factory  has  been  introduc- 
ing the  consolidated  machines.  Each  of  these  machines  is  expected  to 
turn  out  about  1,000  pairs  per  week.  The  men  could  do  50  per  cent 
more  than  this  without  hurting  themselves.  Within  the  last  4  months 
one  team  has  been  constantly  falling  behind  on  this  machine  to 
the  extent  of  alx)ut  25s.  ($0.08)  a  week  or  more.  When  the  team 
was  taken  to  task  for  it  every  member  blamed  some  other.  The  oper- 
ator was  dismissed.  However,  the  pullers-over  who  prepared  the 
work  for  the  operator  really  set  the  pace.  The  operator  when  dis- 
missed begged  for  another  chance,  which  was  granted.  The  first  week 
the  team  earned  £14  5s.  ($69.35).  This  was  a  gain  of  about  50s.' 
($12.17)  over  what  they  had  b(*en  earning  before. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between  the  Scottish  Coopera- 
tive ^Miolesale  Society  (Limited)  and  the  union  regarding  the  us«3  of 
machines : 

SCOTTISH  COOPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY.  LIMITED. 
Affreetncnt  between  the  firm  and  the  Glasgow  union,  January  i,  1001. 

COMPOSITION   OF  TEAM. 

A.  A  team  on  "Boston,"  " Chiwe,"  and  "Triumph"  machines  will  consist 
of  1  operator,  5  other  men.  and  1  boy.  Wages  will  be  for  operator,  3Gs.  [$8.76]  ; 
pullers-over,  34s.  [$8.27];  other  men,  338.  [$8.03];  and  boys,  Os.  {$1,401  i>er 
week. 

B.  A  team  on  the  "  Consolidated  "  will  consist  of  1  ojierator,  9  other  men,  and 
2  boys.  Wages  will  be  for  oi)erator,  41s.  [$9.08] ;  pullers-over,  348.  [$8.27]  ; 
other  men,  338.  [$8.03] ;  and  boys,  Gs.  [$1.44»J  i)er  week. 

EARNINGS. 

C.  The  teams  on  "  Boston,"  "  Chase,*'  and  **  Triumph "  machines  shall  earn 
£13  [ $63.26]  per  week  on  Shieldhall  piecework  statement,  subject  to  deduc- 
tions for  heeling,  etc. 

D.  The  team  on  the  "  Consolidated  "  machine  shall  earn  £23  [$111.93]  per  week 
on  Shieldhall  piecework  statement,  subject  to  deductions  for  heeling,  etc. 
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Note. — The  foregoing  is  agreed  to  on  behalf  of  the  men  working  on  above 
machines  on  tlie  express  condition  that  tlie  following  points  of  agreement  are 
also  carried  out  by  or  on  l}ehalf  of  the  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society, 
Limited : 

1.  All  the  different  classes  of  goods  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  teams 
ns  far  as  i)ossible. 

2.  Extra  for  measures:  4d.  [8.1  cents]  per  pair  for  men*s;  3d.  [G.l  cents] 
l)er  pair  for  women's ;  both  right  and  left  lasts  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  teams. 

3.  Societies'  orders  and  odd  work,  when  given  out  in  various  sizes  (more 
than  2  sizes)  ;  12  pairs  or  under  to  be  paid  Id.  [2  cents]  per  pair  extra.  Exhi- 
bition and  special  work  to  be  arranged  for  when  given  out. 

4.  All  tops  and  stuff  to  properly  fit  lasts. 

5.  Toes  or  seats  hand  lasted,  Is.  [24.3  cents]  per  dozen. 

6.  Work  damaged  by  the  teams  shall  be  made  gpod  by  them.  Work  dam- 
aged in  any  other  department  shall  be  made  good  by  the  teams  at  the  expense 
of  the  firm. 

7.  In  the  event  of  the  machines  breaking  down  the  men  shall  work  by  hand 
and  earn  the  wages  i»aid  to  them. 

8.  In  the  event  of  anyone  being  absent  from  his  work  his  wage  value  to  the 
team  shall  be  deducted  from  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  team. 

9.  All  work  to  be  proi)erly  l)ooked  by  foremen,  when  given  out,  at  state- 
ment prices,  with  deductions  or  extras,  in  books  to  be  kept  by  each  team  for  the 
purpose. 

10.  Work  to  be  balanced  every  eight  weeks  to  ascertain  what  value  Is  being 
earned  by  the  teams. 

11.  In  the  event  of  a  "Chase"  machine  being  put  on  heavy  work  32  dozen 
shall  constitute  a.  week's  work. 

12.  This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year,  and  thereafter  until  ter- 
minated by  three  months'  notice  from  either  side. 

Note. — The  foregoing  shall  be  interpreted  in  a  liberal  sense  by  both  sides  and 
all  future  matters  of  dispute  i)ertaining  to  above  agreement,  which  fail  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  foreman  and  men,  to  be  at  once  relegated  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  manager  of  boot  department,  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  Limited,  and  the  (Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  men's  union. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BTULDIHG  T&ADS8. 

BRICKLAYING. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  trades,  especially  bricklaying, 
have  given  as  much  occasion  for  discussing  the  question  of  restric- 
tion of  output  as  any  other.  This  is  certainly  true  of  London. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  bricklaying  in  particular  is  worthy  of 
study,  and  not  the  least  important  are  those  reasons  which  make  it 
nbsolutely  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  much 
discussed  question  of  how  many  brick  on  the  average  are  laid  per 
man  per  day  in  London.  Long  and  persistent  effort  was  made  to 
investigate  this  trade,  as  well  in  London  as  in  some  of  the  large 
provincial  towns.  The  trade  has  its  bad  traditions  which  are  con- 
ducive to  slowness  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 
Few,  if  any,  records  exist,  however,  which  make  possible  a  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per  man  per  day  on  any  spe- 
cific kind  of  work. 

In  the  first  place,  brickwork  is  estimated  by  the  rod.  London 
builders  all  take  contracts  by  the  rod,  but  not  one  was  found  who 
could  tell  how  many  brick,  in  fact,  he  used  to  the  rod  in  any  kind  of 
work.  A  rod  is  defined  by  Laxton's  Price  Book  as  "  consisting  of 
270  feet  superficial  of  reduced  work,  14  inches,  or  one  and  one-half 
bricks,  thick,"  to  which  standard  it  is  customary  to  reduce  all  work 
of  whatever  thickness,  except  half-brick  walls,  which  are  mostly 
charged  as  such.  The  same  work  states  that  a  rod  of  brickwork  also 
requires  4,352  stocks,  1  cubic  yard  of  lime,  and  3^  single  loads  or 
yards  of  sand,  or  80  bushels  Portland  cement  and  45  bushels  of  sharp 
sand,  equal  to  235  feet  (cubic)  of  bricks  and  71  feet  (cubic)  of 
mortar  (4  courses  to  a  foot),  and  weighs,  upon  an  average  calcula- 
tion, 15  tons.  These  calculations  are  without  allowing  for  any  waste, 
which  is  more  than  amply  compensated  in  dwelling  houses  by  not 
deducting  for  openings  and  bond  timber,  in  which  work  4,300  stocks 
or  4,500  place  bricks  are  sufficient.  The  stock  and  place  bricks  are 
defined  by  the  same  work'  as  "  8J  inches  in  length,  4^  in  breadth,  2f 
thick,  and  weighing  6  pounds  12  ounces."  On  this  basis  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  the  number  of  stock  and  place  bricks  required  for  a  rod 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  mortar  used, 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  London  builders  to  keep 
any  records  showing  the  separate  cost  for  scaffolding.  In  making 
e^stimates  a  lump  sum  is  charged  for  scaffolding.  •  In  some  cases  the 
scaffolding  costs  less,  in  some  cases  more,  than  the  estimate,  and  in 
the  long  run  the  charge  is  supposed  to  cover  the  cost.  In  no  case, 
however,  is  an  account  kept  of  the  cost  of  scaffolding  on  any  one 
building.  Access  was  had  to  the  books  of  several  of  the  best  Lon- 
don builders,  and  in  no  case  were  records  found  showing  the  sep- 
arate cost  of  facing,  of  scaffolding,  or  of  laying  the  brick.  The  books 
do  not  even  separate  the  cost  of  laying  from  that  of  carrying  the 
brick,  although,  knowing  that  each  bricklayer  has  what  in  America 
would  be  called  a  hod  carrier,  but  what  in  England  is  simply  called 
a  laborer,  and  knowing  the  relative  wages  per  hour  of  laborer  and 
bricklayer,  one  may  separate  these  items  from  each  other.  In  making 
bids  the  builder  or  contractor  simply  bids  for  so  much  a  rod,  and  he 
enters  up  roughly  at  the  end  of  the  job  in  some  cases,  but  by  no  means 
in  all,  that  the  brickwork  cost  him  so  much  per  rod.  It  is  not  custom- 
ary in  England,  if  a  contractor  is  building  several  buildings  in  the 
name  town,  or  even  in  different  towns,  and  moves  a  squad  of  workmen 
from  one  building  to  another,  to  make  any  note  of  the  fact.  His  books 
show  that  during  such  a  week  he  paid  so  many  laborers,  so  many  brick- 
layers, but  do  not  show  where  they  worked.  The  whole  state  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  dealt  with  so  fairly  in  a  report  to  the  Lon- 
don county  council  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  council,  under 
date  of  February  5, 1902,  that  the  brief  report  is  quoted  in  full : 

February  25,  1902. 

Adjourned  further  report  of  the  finance  committee. 

(Deferred  on  February  11.) 

February  5,  1902. 

cost  of  brickwork. 

1.  An  article  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  November  18, 
1901,  on  "  The  crisis  in  British  industry  "  and  the  effect  of  trade 
unionism  on  the  trade  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  his  article  the 
writer  referred  to  the  output  of  bricklayers  employed  on  the  con- 
struction of  works  by  or  for  the  council.  He  said :  "  The  maximum 
of  400  bricks  per  day  is  the  '  recognized '  limit  for  dwelling  houso*^, 
shops,  and  business  premises  built  by  a  private  contractor.  In  the 
case  of  public  buildings,  and  especially  London  county  council  and 
Ijondon  school  board  work,  the  limit  is  considerably  less."  He  added 
that  certain  bricklayers  had  stated  that  "  the  London  coimty  council 
limit  is  830  brick  the  day.  That  is  what  *hey  consider  a  fair  da^-'s 
work." 

If  this  passage  means  that  the  council  has  accepted  330  bricks  as 
a  fair  day's  work,  that  statement  is  not  correct.  The  manager  of 
works,  who  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  works  intrusted  to  the 
department,  assures  us  that  he  has  never  recognized  any  such  limit, 
and  such  a  suggestion  has  received  no  countenance  from  us. 
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We  have  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  opinion 
of  several  I^ndon  jirms  of  contractors  as  to  the  present  and  past  out- 
put of  bricklayers  employed  by  them.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  bricks  actually  laid,  but  we  find  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  number  laid  per  man  per  day  is  considerably 
less  than  the  corresponding  number  laid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
ago,  though  it  has  risen  somewhat  from  the  number  laid  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

The  officers  of  the  council  whom  we  have  examined  are  not  alto- 
gether agreed  as  to  whether  the  number  of  bricks  laid  by  men 
employed  in  the  works  department  is  equal  to  the  number  laid  by 
bricklayers  employed  by  contractors.  Although  we  have  given  the 
matter  our  careful  attention,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  and 
comparable  data  has  prevented  us  from  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion upon  the  point. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  detailed  information  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  large  works  completed  by  the  department,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  an}^  details  as  to  the  actual  cost  to  the  department  of  brick- 
work. We  have,  however,  obtained  from  the  manager  of  works  a 
rough  calculation  of  the  rate  on  three  works  recently  executed  or  in 
course  of  execution  by  the  works  department,  viz,  Perryvale  fire  sta- 
tion, Battersea  Bridge  dwellings  and  Seymour  and  Somerset  build- 
ings. The  manager  arrives  at  his  results  by  dividing  the  total  num- 
ber of  rods  of  brickwork  by  the  number  of  hours  returned  as  worked 
in  laying  the  bricks.  We  conclude  from  the  figures  that,  taking  into 
account  every  class  of  brickwork  found  in  buildings  of  the  above 
character,  the  figure  of  »330  bricks  per  man  per  day  is  considerably 
below  the  number  actually  laid. 

Welby,  Chairman, 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  87  to  20. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  quoting  a  statement  from  the  Times 
to  the  effect  that  400  bricks  per  day  is  the  recognized  limit  for  dwell- 
ing houses,  shops,  and  business  premises  built  by  private  contractors, 
and  that  the  London  county  council  limit  is  330  bricks  a  day,  the  com- 
mittee affirms  that  it  has  made  careful  inquiry  and  has  been  furnished 
with  the  opinion  of  several  London  firms  of  contractors  as  to  the 
present  and  past  output  of  bricklayers  employed  by  them.  There  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  bricks  actually  laid,  but 
the  committee  "finds  a  general  agreement  that  the  number  laid  per 
man  per  day  is  considerably  less  than  the  corresponding  number  laid 
from  12  to  15  years  ago,  though  it  has  risen  somewhat  from  the  num- 
ber laid  2  or  3  years  ago.''  It  will  be  seen  that  this  committee  holds 
the  view  that  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per  day  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  only  and  not  of  scientific  accuracy  or  statistical 
statement.  In  fact,  the  committee  says  that  ''  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing accurate  and  comparable  data  has  prevented  us  from  arriving  at 
any  definite  conclusion  upon  the  point.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  detailed  information  with  respect  to  any  of  the  large  works 
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completed  by  the  department,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  details  as 
to  the  actual  cost  to  the  department  of  brickwork/'. 

As  far  as  any  accurate  determination  of  the  number  of  bricks  laid 
is  concerned,  this  report  states  the  case  admirably.  It  is  worthy  of 
comment  that  when  this  report  came  up  for  adoption  in  the  coimcil 
February  25, 1902,  the  vote  in  favor  of  it  was  87  and  that  against  it  26. 
With  one  single  excei)tion  all  the  titled  members  of  the  council  voted 
in  favor  of  the  report.  Certainly,  as  far  as  old-fashioned  London  is 
concerned,  it  is  probable  that  nobody,  unless  it  be  the  bricklayers 
themselves,  knows  how  many  bricks  are  laid  in  a  day.  It  is  all 
opinion  and  rough  calculation.  AH  that  the  most  careful  of  the  Lon- 
don contractors  can  tell  you  is  that  their  brickwork  (and  they  know 
how  much  brick  and  mortar  cost  in  a  rough  way)  costs  them  so  much 
more  than  formerly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  investigated  was  that  of  a  cooper- 
ative society  organized  to  do  work  as  a  building  contractor.  This 
society,  organizied  nearly  a  decade  ago,  and  having  about  600  mem- 
bers, a  share  capital  of  £3,500  ($17,032.75)  and  a  loan  capital  of  £4,000 
($19,466),  undertook  to  find  the  capital  and  to  construct  about  50 
workingmen's  cottages  for  a  group  of  its  own  members  who  were 
organized  into  another  cooperative  society  for  the  sake  of  holding 
and  occupying  these  dwellings  in  joint  ownership.  The  contracting 
society  w-as  to  have  12^  per  cent  above  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  for  finding  the  capital  and  doing  the  work.  The  cottages 
were  to  be  built  in  blocks  of  from  seven  to  nine  dwellings,  each  dwell- 
ing or  cottage  to  consist  of  six  living  rooms,  a  scullery,  and  other 
conveniences — no  basement,  except  for  coal — a  bathroom  and  water- 
closet  upstairs  and  closet  downstairs,  and  were  to  be  constructed  of 
ordinary  London  stock  brick,  4,350  to  a  rod.  Nearly  all  the  members 
of  the  society  for  w^hose  use  the  buildings  were  to  be  constructed  w^ere 
also  members  of  the  cooperative  society  which  took  the  contract. 
These  buildings  are  situated  just  outside  of  London.  The  first  block 
of  nine  houses  was  begun  and  the  workmen  were  dillydallying  so 
much  that  a  general  controversy  arose  between  the  contracting  and 
the  tenant  society.  After  a  heated  controversy  the  foreman  and  one 
or  two  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  workmen  were  dismissed.  The 
tenant  society  obtained  a  release  from  the  contract  after  the  first  nine 
houses  were  substantially  complete  except  as  regards  the  plastering. 
Then  the  tenant  society  itself,  largely  with  the  same  workmen,  but 
with  a  new  foreman — a  man  who  had  previously  been  a  union  man 
and  now  had  become  a  small  contractor — undertook  to  build  the 
second  block  of  seven  houses.  The  workmen  demanded  that  the  new 
foreman  join  the  union.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  after  a  while 
induced  the  workmen  to  proceed  with  the  second  block  of  seven 
houses.     On  the  second  block  of  houses  the  foreman  received  £2  10s. 
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($12.17)  per  week  as  a  working  bricklayer  and  £1  ($4.87)  as  fore- 
man. The  bricklayers  on  the  second  block  of  houses  were  paid  lid. 
(22.3  cents)  an  hour,  whereas  on  the  first  block  they  were  paid  lOJd. 
(21.3  cents),  which  was  the  standard  union  rate.  They  worked  9 
hours  per  day.    The  brickwork  in  each  house  amounted  to  9  rods. 

The  second  block  of  houses  was  built  immediately  adjoining  the 
first,  according  to  the  same  specifications  and  of  exactly  the  same 
material,  and  largely  by  the  same  workmen.  The  brickwork  of  the 
first  series  cost  £86  ($418.52)  per  house  and  that  of  the  second  series 
£43  ($209.20)  per  house.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the  scaffolding,  esti- 
mated at  5s.  ($1.22)  a  rod,  and  two-fifths  of  the  remainder  on  the  first 
series  for  laborers,  who  received  7d.  (14.2  cents),  against  lOJd.  (21.3 
cents)  for  the  bricklayers,  and  seven-eighteenths  of  the  remainder 
on  the  second  series,  where  the  laborers  received  7d.  (14.2  cents), 
against  lid.  (22.3  cents)  for  the  bricklayers,  and  remembering  that 
the  bricklayers  worked  9  hours  a  day,  an  easy  mathematical  calcula- 
tion leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  number  of  bricks  laid 
per  day  on  the  first  series  of  houses  was  about  307  and  on  the  second 
series  of  houses  was  over  648. («)  That  is,  this  same  body  of  workmen 
working  for  a  cooperative  society  of  which  they  were  members  and 
on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  under  similar  conditions,  laid  twice 
as  many  bricks  per  day  on  the  average  on  the  one  set  of  houses  as  on 
the  other.  A  somewhat  larger  force  was  employed  on  the  first  series, 
there  being  regularly  eight  bricklayers  and  eight  laborers,  whereas 
on  the  second  series  there  were  but  four  laborers  and  four  bricklayers. 
In  a  discussion  with  the  workmen  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion 
of  the  second  series  of  buildings  they  at  first  stoutly  denied  any 
restriction  of  output,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  that  in  the  build- 
ing trades  at  least  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  men  did  not  get  as 
large  wages  as  they  deserved;  that  striking  did  not  pay,  and  that  a 
restriction  by  general  understanding  was  the  policy  adopted  to  get 
even  with  the  builders.  When  asked  plainly  why  they  carried  the 
policy  so  far  as  to  practice  it  when  building  for  themselves,  their 
answer  was  that  they  could  not  afford  to  do  more  work  when  build- 
ing for  themselves  than  when  building  for  private  contractors,  or 
else  they  would  give  their  case  away.  They  further  admitted  that 
it  was  the  policy,  in  that  district  at  least,  for  the  different  workmen 
to  do  a  uniform  amount  of  work.  It  took  an  hour  or  two  to  get  this 
admission  out  of  them,  but  the  leading  carpenter  and  also  the  leading 
joiner,  both  of  whom  had  been  especially  prominent  in  the  controversy 
between  the  two  societies,  finally  admitted  that  while  they  had  no 

oAssuming  that  In  neither  case  did  the  amount  properly  cliargeable  to  superin- 
tendence (that  Is.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  series  of  houses,  for  Instance,  the  £1 
\)er  week  allowed  to  the  foreman  In  addition  to  his  pay  as  a  bricklayer)  enter 
Into  the  total  cost  of  the  brickwork. 
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formal  rule  requiring  uniform  wages  or  a  uniform  amount  of  work, 
practically  speaking  they  enforced  both,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
none  of  them  proposed  to  be  driven,  and  that  if  the  better  men  set  a 
pace  that  the  less  efficient  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  latter  would 
drop  out  of  the  union  and  would  be  ready  to  act  as  "  blacklegs,"  and 
thus  injure  the  union  when  any  controversy  should  arise  between 
the  employed  and  the  employer.  After  much  time  spent  with  the 
president  of  the  cooperative  society  which  owned  the  houses  (he 
was  the  chief  factor  in  solving  the  difficulties  between  the  two  cooper- 
ative societies),  and  also  with  the  foreman  and  workmen  on  the  sec- 
ond series  of  buildings,  the  figures  for  the  number  of  bricks  per 
day  on  the  two  series  were  worked  out  and  submitted  in  writing  to 
this  foreman.     In  reply  he  writes:  "I  find  you  are  quite  correct  in 

your  figures  re  brickwork  in  the  houses.    We  are  building 

the  brickwork  of  the  second  series  at  half  the  cost  of  the  first.  The 
sizes  of  the  bricks  we  use  are  9  by  4i  by  2^  inches.  The  outside 
walls  are  9  inches  thick;  the  main  party  wall  between  houses  9 
inches;  the  walls  dividing  rooms  are  4J  inches  thick;  the  founda- 
tions are  one  course  18  inches,  one  14  inches  thick  under  the  9-inch 
walls,  and  14  inches  and  9  inches  under  the  4  J -inch  walls.  It  takes 
longer  tp  build  facing  work  than  inside — I  should  say  about  one- 
third.  We  work  Flemish  bond  and  use  graystone  lime,  one-third 
[one  part]  lime  to  three  parts  sand." 

Although,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  statement, 
there  is  much  calculation  even  in  this  case,  the  facts,  while  not  capa- 
ble of  accurate  statistical  determination,  are  sufficiently  plain  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  London  building  methods.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked  in  regard  to  the  foreman  on  the  second  series  of  buildings 
that,  although  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  union  before  he  became 
a  small  employer,  or  pieceworker,  as  they  call  it  in  England,  he  is 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  restriction  of  output,  and  not  only 
refuses  as  foreman  to  join  the  union,  but  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  union  is  injuring  the  country  by  slowing  up  on  the  rate  of  work. 
It  was  also  learned  in  this  connection  from  the  president  of  the 
cooperative  society,  the  foreman  of  the  buildings,  and  the  chief 
plumber  on  the  second  series  (the  chief  pluml)er  on  the  first  buildings 
was  dismissed  for  dillydallying)  that  the  cost  of  the  plumbing  in 
the  houses  was  reduced  more  than  42  per  cent,  the  major  part  of 
which  was  saved  in  the  cost  of  labor,  although  the  foreman  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  material  wasted  on  the  first  series. 
The  plumbing  conveniences  in  the  two  series  of  buildings  were  abso- 
lutely identical.  According  to  this  foreman,  the  previous  foreman 
had  used  very  much  more  water  pipe  than  was  necessary  in  reaching 
the  bath  tubs.  It  seems  that  the  shaking  up  that  the  different  sets  of 
workmen  of  these  buildings  got  affected  the  whole  working  force. 
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While  figures  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  carpenter  work,  painting, 
and  plastering,  it  was  the  universal  story  of  the  men  doing  this  work 
(and  they  were  largely  the  men  who  did  the  work  on  the  first  series) 
that  the  cost  had  been  very  greatly  reduced  on  the  second  series. 

Although  it  may  be  true  that  cooperative  building  is  not  typical 
in  general  of  building  by  private  contractors,  after  interviews  with 
nearly  every  workman  on  these  buildings,  the  president  of  each  of 
the  cooperative  societies  involved,  and  the  foreman,  the  conchision 
was  reached  that  there  was  great  and  deliberate  restriction  of  output 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  work,  and  that,  too,  imder  circum- 
stances which  in  and  of  themselves,  in  the  self-interest  of  all  the 
parties  concerned^  would  have  led  to  the  greatest  possible  economy 
of  time  and  the  putting  forth  of  the  highest  effort  consistent  with 
health  and  comfort.  The  only  explanation  for  the  imquestionable 
facts  in  the  case  is  that  the  men  were  doing  on  this  first  series  of 
buildings  what  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  in  large  measure,  on 
public  works  and  under  independent  contractors. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  best  firms  in  London  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  workmen  actually  strive  for  and  virtually  enforce  a  uniform 
wage.  He  says  that  his  firm  a  few  years  ago  was  building  a  large 
generating  station  for  electric  power  in  South  Wales  on  a  contract 
amounting  to  about  £70,000  ($340,G55).  They  required  about  100 
laborers  and  found  that  they  were  not  getting  as  good  men  as  they 
should  at  the  union  rate  of  SJd.  (11.2  cents)  per  hour.  They 
offered  a  halfpenny  extra  and  obtained  at  this  figure  20  men.  The 
other  workmen  were  so  strongly  opposed  to  this  that  they  struck  with- 
out even  notifying  their  delegate,  and  although  the  imion  pretended 
not  to  support  the  strike  it  never  brought  any  sort  of  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  men  to  make  them  return  and  never  disciplined  them  in  any 
manner.  This  gentleman  also  gave  the  following  figures  as  to  rela- 
tive cost  of  brickwork  in  recent  years.  Four  of  the  five  jobs  named 
are  substantially  the  same  kind  of  work,  three  being  warehouses 
and  the  other  a  tobacco  factory.  One  contract  was  for  a  block  of 
workingmen's  dwellings.  They  are  all  in  a  metroplitan  district. 
The  warehouses  and  the  tobacco  factory  are  all  built  of  London  stock 
brick,  for  the  most  part  made  in  Kent  and  Middlesex.  The  first  is 
a  large  furniture  warehouse,  78  feet  high,  with  walls  from  2  feet  3 
inches  to  14  inches  thick  and  foundations  3  feet  thick,  no  partitions. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  kind  of  mortar  or  bond  used.  The  work  on 
this  house  amounted  to  70  rods.  The  cost  of  the  brickwork  for  the 
bricklayers,  laborers,  scaffolding,  etc.,  was  £460  ($2,238.59).  The 
facing  was  estimated  at  £2  ($9.73)  per  rod.  the  scaffolding  10s.  ($2.43) 
per  rod.  This  leaves  net  for  the  bricklayers  and  laborers  £285 
($1,386.95)  for  the  job,  or  £i  Is.  5d.  ($19.81)  per  rod. 

The  second,  built  in  1896,  was  a  very  similar  building  to  the  first. 
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being  a  large  tobacco  factory  and  warehouse.  The  building  was  62 
feet  high ;  thickness  of  walls,  18  inches  to  9  inches;  thickness  of  foun- 
dation, 2  feet ;  thickness  of  partitions,  14  inches  to  4J  inches;  no  record 
of  mortar  or  bond.  The  brickwork  amounted  to  122  rods.  The  total 
cost  of  the  brickwork  was  £1,210  ($5,888.47),  or  £9  18s.  4d.  ($i8.26) 
per  rod.  The  facing  in  this  contract  was  estimated  at  50s.  ($12.17) 
per  rod. 

The  next  was  a  large  warehouse  at  Turnham  Green  built  for  the 
admiralty  for  storage  of  army  and  navy  stores.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  year  1900.  The  building  was  69  feet  high;  walls,  2  feet  3 
inches  to  14  inches;  thickness  of  foimdations,  2  feet  6  inches;  no 
partitions;  mortar,  three  parts  sand  to  one  part  Lias  cement.  English 
bond.  The  brickwork  amounted  to  73  rods,  at  a  total  cost  of  £848 
($4,126.79).  The  estimate  on  this  job  was  £2  ($9.73)  for  facing, 
leaving  a  net  average  of  £9  12s.  4d.  ($46.80)  per  rod. 

The  next  contract  was  for  a  somewhat  different  character  of  build- 
ing, being  a  very  large  contract  taken  in  1895  for  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  to  build  workingmen's  cottages.  There  were  36  cot- 
tages, 2  stories  high,  containing  from  5  to  6  rooms,  and  built  in  2 
blocks.  The  work  amounted  to  250  rods,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
brickwork  was  £1,549  ($7,538.21),  making  about  £6  4s.  ($30.17)  per 
rod.     Facing  on  this  work  was  estimated  at  £2  ("$9.73)  per  rod. 

The  other  job  was  a  large  warehouse  and  workshop  constructed 
in  1901  in  London.  The  building  is  63  feet  high;  thickness  of 
walls,  2  feet  3  inches  to  14  inches;  piers  in  cement;  thickness  of 
foundation,  2  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet;  thickness  of  the  partitions,  14 
inches,  9  inches,  and  4^  inches;  mortar,  three  parts  sand  to  one  part 
Lias  cement  and  English  bond.  The  cost  for  the  205  rods  was  £2,110 
($10,268.32),  or  nearly  £10  6s.  ($50.13)  per  rod.  The  facing  on  this 
job  was  estimated  at  £2  10s.  ($12.17),  leaving  a  net  cost  for  the  brick- 
work of  £7  16s.  ($37.96). 

A  well-known  London  firm  of  contractors,  after  saying  that  they 
were  unable  to  give  the  details  asked  for  in  regard  to  the  restriction 
of  output,  stated :  "All  we  can  say  is  that  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  workmen  during  the  past  few  years — more  especially  in  the 
bricklayers'  trade — is  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be  5  or  6 
years  ago,  although  during  the  past  12  months  we  have  noticed 
some  improvement.  From  our  observation  we  have  noticed  that  this 
restriction  of  output  is  more  evident  where  large  numbers  of  men  are 
employed  together,  the  inference  being  that  whilst  very  many  work- 
men are  willing  to  do  a  fair  day's  work,  when  a  number  of  the  other 
kind  are  associated  with  them  the  output  of  the  whole  number  is 
immediately  restricted.  That  is  to  say,  the  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  fairly  if  left  alone  are  apparently  afraid  to  do  so  when  asso* 
ciated  with  others  who  adopt  different  practices," 
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Another  first-class  London  builder  says  that  in  1892  he  built  a 
large  warehouse  in  London  with  walls  7  feet  thick  and  that  the  brick- 
work cost  him  £7  ($M.07)  per  rod  without  any  facing  or  pointing  or 
scaffolding — simply  for  the  bricklayer  and  the  laborer;  that  the  men 
ought  to  have  laid,  in  his  opinion,  1,500  bricks  per  day  each.  In  1900 
he  built  the  base  for  a  large  chimney  shaft  near  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. The  job  was  about  15  feet  high,  25  feet  square,  and  amounted  to 
about  20  rods.  The  men  laid  about  2,200  bricks  per  day  each.  In 
1900  he  built  a  large  office  building  amounting  to  about  250  rods. 
The  cost  for  the  brickwork  on  this  building,  including  scaffolding, 
which  he  estimates  at  12s.  ($2.92)  a  rod,  was  about  £4  5s.  ($20.68).' 
From  1890  to  1897  this  work  would  probably  have  cost  6  guineas 
($30.66)  a  rod.  The  building  was  6  or  7  stories  high,  and  the  cost 
includes  the  facing,  but  no  pointing.  The  pointing  cost  in  addition 
7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  per  square  (a  square  is  100  superficial  feet).  In  this 
case  the  foremen  were  members  of  the  union.  This  builder  recounts 
an  instance  in  which  6  bricklayers  were  under  a  notice  to  leave,  to  be 
paid  up  to  noon  on  Saturday.  They  went  to  their  local  union  and 
made  a  statement  to  their  secretary  against  the  general  foreman.  The 
secretary  called  a  meeting  of  the  union  to  hear  them,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  the  union  decided  that  the  workmen's  charges  were  ill 
founded  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the  6  bricklayers  should  pay 
for  the  hiring  of  the  committee  room  and  the  time  of  the  members 
engaged  in  the  investigation.  The  secretary  called  upon  the  foreman 
and  expressed  regret  for  the  trouble  and  said  he  was  sure  that  the 
builder  and  foreman  had  quite  enough  trouble  without  the  workmen 
adding  to  their  troubles,  and  they — the  bricklayers'  society — were 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it  and  would  make  the  6  men  write  a 
letter  of  apology  to  the  foreman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  job  had 
been  finished,  and  the  foreman  ought  to  have  discharged  part  of  the 
men  on  Friday  instead  of  holding  them  until  Saturday.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  builder,  the  workmen  are  more  intelligent  than  ever, 
but  the  foremen  have  not  progressed.  They  are  deficient  in  the 
technical  part  of  their  business,  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  superior  foremen,  and  the  unions,  in  his  opinion,  dis- 
courage young  men  from  putting  themselves  forward  as  general  fore- 
men. In  his  opinion  a  trade  unionist  can  not  be  conscientious  and 
follow  the  rules  of  his  society.  These  rules  hamper  his  movements. 
If  he  does  his  duty  to  his  employer,  he  must  offend  the  union,  which 
he  dare  not  do  on  account  of  the  friendly  society  benefits. 

The  monthly  journal  of  the  United  Builders'  Laborers'  Union  for 
January,  1902,  in  commenting  on  "  Ca'  canny,"  quotes,  with  apparent 
approval,  a  correspondent  who  says :  "  Bricklayers  do  not  lay  so 
many  bricks  now  as  formerly,  and  that  mainly  because  they  do  lay 
them  now."    The  correspondent  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  work  has  im- 
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proved  in  quality  in  almost  every  particular,  and  adds,  "  Under  those 
conditions  a  bricklayer  oould  and  did  lay  twice — yes,  often  three 
times — as  many  as  he  can  lay  now,  and  why?  One  instance  will  suf- 
fice. I  am  at  present  in  charge  of  a  job  where  no  less  than  eight  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bricks  are  used  with  Bath  stone  dressings  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  surface  of  the  walls  is  often  broken  by  projecting 
bands  and  by  rests  and  piers,  thus  involving  a  great  deal  of  plumb- 
rule  work.  Under  the  above  circumstances  any  tyro  can  see  that  a 
bricklayer  now  can  not  lay  as  many  bricks  as  he  could  then.  Then 
perhaps  he  worked  harder  on  the  above  class  of  work;  now  he  can 
.only  be  busy.  He  has  to  use  his  brains  now,  and  his  great  want  is — 
more  brains  still."  Another  correspondent  says  that  during  the  last 
few  years  he  has  had  charge  of  several  large  jobs  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  that  the  builders  and  architects  were  different  in  differ- 
ent cases.  He  says :  "  Walls  were  thick  and  straight  and  long.  The 
bulk  were  14  inches,  faced  outside  with  red  bricks,  and  there  were 
rather  a  large  number  of  glazed  bricks  used  internally  as  facings. 
The  proportions  were,  roughly  stated,  as  follows :  67^  per  cent  stocks, 
30  per  cent  red  facings,  12 J  per  cent  glazed  facings ;  and  none  of  the 
work  was  pointed  as  it  was  built,  but  all  points  were  well  raked  out 
and  swept  off  clean.  The  outcome  of  m}'^  observations  was  that  tak- 
ing each  of  the  before-mentioned  jobs  and  dividing  the  number  of 
bricks  of  all  kinds  used  per  the  merchants'  invoices  by  the  number  of 
trowels  gave  an  average  of  400  bricks  per  day  per  bricklayer.  There 
was  not  5  per  cent  difference  between  each  of  the  jobs  in  the  quantity 
of  bricks  laid  per  day."  This  correspondent  asserts  that  on  the  aver- 
age it  takes  a  bricklayer  about  11  full  days'  work — as  much  as  he  does 
in  2  weeks — to  lay  a  rod  of  brickwork  when  working  on  public  build- 
ings, such  as  hospitals  and  asylums.  This  includes  all  of  the  brick- 
work except  the  pointing.  He  says  to  average  400  bricks  a  day  on  a 
whole  job  the  heavier  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  usually  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  bricks  per  day. 

Mr.  John  Batchelor,  secretary  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society  (a  national  organization),  confessed  woeful  ignorance  as  to 
the  actual  number  of  bricks  laid  on  the  average  on  any  grade  of  work 
at  this  or  any  previous  period.  He  dwelt,  however,  with  great 
emphasis,  first,  on  the  fact  that  none  of  the  well-to-do  classes  of 
society  work  as  hard  as  they  used  to  when  he  learned  his  trade  some  40 
years  ago,  and  insisted  that  if  the  rest  of  the  world  had  slowed  down 
on  its  pace  there  was  no  objection  to  the  bricklayei-s  doing  the  same. 
He  went  further  and  insisted  that  in  the  days  of  his  youth  the  brick- 
layers worked  unnecessarily  hard,  in  fact,  so  hard  as  to  injure  their 
health  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  finer  elements  of  civilization. 

The  following  interesting  table  is  presented  by  Messrs,  Charles 
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Heathcote  &  Sons,  architects,  of  Manchester.  The  work  listed  was 
all  done  by  one  firm  of  contractors,  Robert  Neill  &  Sons,  Strange- 
way.  For  the  most  part  it  was  on  relatively  large  jobs  and  was  com- 
paratively coarse  work.  Furthermore,  it  is  all  below  or  near  the 
ground,  consisting  of  retaining  walls,  abutments,  and  similar  works 
where  bricks  can  be  largely  slid  into  position,  and  where  there  is 
but  little  lifting  to  be  done.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing  the 
amount  of  work  actually  done  on  one  specific  kind  of  work.  The  work, 
it  was  stated,  was  all  done  by  union  men,  working  9  hours  per  day. 

DESCBIPTION  OP  BBICKWOBK  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  BRICK  LAID  PER 
MAN  PER  DAY  OF  9  HOURS  ON  EACH  OF  10  JOBS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER 
DISTRICT. 


Aver- 

Num- 

age 

ber  of 

Situation 
of  building. 

When 
built. 

Character  of 
work. 

Foundation 

Kind  and  size 

of  brick 

used. 

Kind  of 
mortar 
used. 

Bond. 

num- 
ber of 
brick 
laldper 
man 

£y. 

brick 

laid  by 

best 

man 

Bate  of 

wages 

per 

hour. 

Deansgate 

1898 

Common,  9 

Hydrau- 

English 

1,760 

$0.2028 

(Great 
Northern 

wall,  8   feet 

by    4^   by    3 

lic  lime. 

thick. 

inches. 

ground 
In  mill. 

Rwy.). 

Deansgate 

1898- 

Stantion  foun- 

Blue, 9  by  4| 

Cement.. 

English 

l.UTjtt 

(«) 

.2028 

(Great 

1899 

dation,  9  feet 

by  3  inches. 

Northern 
Rwy.). 
Gt.  North- 

square. 

1898- 

Wall,   3  feet 
thick,  faced 

Blue    solid, 

Cement . . 

English 

680 

704 

.2028 

ern  Rwy. 

1899 

picked  brick 

both    sides, 
rule  ix)intea 

on  two  faces. 

on  one  side. 

Gt.    North- 

1898- 

Front  facing. 

Accrington 
facing,9by4* 

Hydrau- 

Flemish 

410 

423 

.2028 

ern  Rwy. 

1899 

with  octagon 

lic  lime. 

pilaster. 
Wall,  18  inches 

by3inche6. 

Gt.  North- 

1899 

Common,  9 

Hydrau- 

English 

880 

846 

.2028 

ern  Rwy. 

thick,  picked 
brick    facing 

by   4i    by    3 

lic  Ume. 

inches. 

on  one  side. 

Pendleton . . 

1901 

Wall,  faced 
both  sides  in- 

Common, 9 
by   H  by   3 

Hydrau- 
lib. 

Header 
every 
fourth 

5:« 

549 

.2028 

cluding  arch- 

inches. 

es,  and  red 

course. 

brick  bands 

and  cornice. 

Bolton 

1901 

Wall,  18  inches 
thick,  faced 

Common,  9 

Hydrau- 

English 

860 

882 

.2028 

by    4i    by    3 

lic  lime. 

both    sides 

inches. 

with  selected 

brick. 

Bolton 

1901 

Wall,  18  inches 
thick,  facod 

White  glazed 

Hydrau- 

Flem- 

414 

414 

.2028 

andcommon. 

lic   lime 

ish  and 

on  one  side 

9  by  a  by  3 
inches. 

and  put- 

English. 

with  white 

ty. 

glazed  brick, 
and     faced 

with   picked 

1 

brick. 

Bolton 

1901 

Abutment,  8 
feet  thick, 
faced  on  one 

White  glazed 
andcommon, 
9  bv  4*  by  3 
inches. 

H  y  drau- 
lic    lime 
and  put- 

Flem- 
ish and 
English. 

909 

909 

.2028 

side      with 

ty. 

white   glazed 

brick. 

Bolton 

1901 

Foundation  to 
abutment. 

Common,  9 
by    4*    by   3 

Hydrau- 
lic lime. 

English 

1.602 

(«) 

.2028 

inches. 

a  Not  reported. 


Mr.  Heathcoate  says  that  on  a  straight  wall,  3  feet  thick,  in  a  build- 
ing that  was  being  erected  in  August,  1902,  his  men  averaged  1,800 
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bricks  per  day  with  trowel  and  English  mortar.  He  ascribes  the 
sqiallness  of  output  in  the  English  building  trades  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate superintendence  and  to  poor  wages.  He  says  that  in  the 
virtual  absence  of  immigration  they  can  not  get  outside  help  and 
must  depend  on  the  local  supply  of  labor. 

Under  date  of  February  26,  1903,  Mr.  Heathcoate  writes :  "  I  have 
just  completed  a  work  here  in  Manchester,  and  the  average  rate  of 
bricklaying  from  the  foundations  to  the  top  has  been  more  than  800 
bricks  per  man  per  ordinary  day.  This  includes  thick  walls,  thin 
walls,  backup,  terra  cotta,  building  in  ironwork,  facing  the  stock 
bricks,  etc.  Considering  the  weather  and  the  size  of  English  brick 
and  the  price  paid  to  English  bricklayers,  this  seems  to  me  to  l^car 
favorable  comparison  indeed  with  what  you  can  get  in  America  with 
smaller  and  lighter  bricks  and  heavy  wages,  and  it  has  been  because 
of  no  perfection,  except,  of  course,  better  and  more  efficiently  organ- 
ized superintendence." 

On  June  2,  1902,  the  bricklayers  of  the  Newcastle  district  came  out 
on  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  lOd.  to  lid.  ($0.2028  to 
$0.2230)  per  hour.  The  strike  was  settled  by  arbitration.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hope,  the  solicitor  for  the  employers,  said  during  the  arbitration 
proceedings  that  by  restriction  of  output  the  workmen  had  forced  up 
the  cost  of  brickwork  50  per  cent,  while  the  nominal  wages  had  gone 
up  15  per  cent;  that  at  present  on  ordinary  work  the  men  did  not  lay 
more  than  from  300  to  400  brick  per  day,  while  5  years  ago  they 
averaged  800  on  the  same  kind  of  work.  He  asserts  that  the  men 
lose  much  time  on  Monday  and  Thursday  because  wages  have  been 
advanced  to  them.  When  the  solicitor  asked  one  of  the  witnesses, 
a  workman,  how  many  bricks  the  men  laid  in  a  day,  the  latter  treated 
the  matter  as  a  joke  and  the  most  definite  answer  that  he  would  make 
to  the  question  was :  "  We  do  an  honest  day's  work."  The  secretary 
of  the  Newcastle  union,  in  giving  testimony,  said  that  on  an  18-inch 
plain  wall  he  regarded  800  bricks  as  a  fair  day's  work.  The  most 
striking  bit  of  evidence  given  at  this  arbitration  was  that  from  sev- 
eral witnesses  showing  that  for  the  year  they  averaged  just  about  3C 
hours  a  week;  the  two  sides,  however,  wrangled  over  the  question 
whether  this  loss  of  time  was  due  to  drunkenness,  voluntary  loafing, 
or  whether  it  was  due  to  bad  weather.  The  witness  referred  to  said 
that  he  had  kept  account  of  his  earnings,  and  that  they  had  averaged 
for  the  last  23  years  £1  7s.  Gd.  ($6.69)  per  week.  Mr.  Stewart,  secre- 
tary of  the  Byker  union,  said  that  for  10  years  his  average  had  been 
35  hours  a  week,  and  that  he  got  from  25s.  to  26s.  ($6.08  to  $6.33) 
per  week. 

STONE  MASONS. 

The  working  rules  for  stone  masons  of  the  Manchester  district, 
agreed  to  by  the  employers,  underwent  a  considerable  change  in 
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July,  1892.  These  later  rules  grant  more  privileges  to  the  workmen. 
The  chief  man  who  represented  the  employers  in  the^negotiations  said 
that  he  considered  it  very  important  that  the  workmen  refused  to 
retain  the  phrase  ^'  efficient  workman,"  in  the  revised  rules.  They 
omitted  the  word  ••  efficient "  and  thus  left  the  union  a  free  hand  in 
determining  who  should  be  entitled  to  the  standard  wage.  The  new 
rules  specify  that  the  "  wages  for  workmen  "  are  to  be  9d.  (18.3  cents) 
per  hour  all  the  year  round.  The  rate  was  6d.  (12.2  cents)  until  May 
1, 1875,  then  8d.  (16.2  cents)  until  this  agreement  of  1892,  which  gave 
9d.  (18.3  cents).  Recently  the  rate  has  been  raised  to  d^d,  (19.3 
cents) .  The  working  hours  are  the  same  under  the  new  rules  as  under 
the  old,  and  apply  to  all  work  within  a  3-mile  radius  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  For  work  outside  of  this  radius  the  men  are  allowed  3s. 
($0.73)  per  week  for  lodgings  and  railway  or  tramway  fares  are 
allowed  out  on  Monday  morning  and  in  on  Saturday.  If  the  men  are 
not  paid  on  the  job  they  are  to  cease  work  in  time  to  be  at  the  pay  office 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Saturday.  The  employer,  according  to  rule  3, 
must  pay  railway  or  tramway  fares  to  men  working  within  the  3-mile 
radius.  Even  where  there  are  no  railroads  or  tram  cars  convenient, 
the  men  get  the  equivalent  of  the  fares  as  extra  pay.  The  customary 
time  of  a  half  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner  the  year 
round  is  granted,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  work  more  than  49^  hours 
per  week,  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  cases  of  overtime  the  men 
are  to  be  paid  time  and  a  half  for  the  first  2  hours  and  double  time  for 
all  time  worked  up  to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  all  cases  Sundays, 
Christmas  day,  and  Good  Friday  are  to  be  paid  at  double  time.  The 
new  rule  in  regard  to  piecework  is  the  same  as  the  old.  By  rule  9, 
in  case  any  dispute  arises,  no  stoppage  of  work  shall  take  place,  but 
6  of  the  workmen  shall  meet  their  employer,  together  with  5  other 
employers — 3  of  the  latter  to  be  selected  by  the  workmen  and  2 
by  the  employers — and  shall  settle  the  matter.  In  case  such  com- 
mittee is  not  able  to  agree  the  case  is  to  be  referred  to  a  disinterested 
party  as  umpire.  Six  months'  notice  of  any  alterations  in  these 
rules  is  required,  such  notice  to  expire  between  the  10th  and  the  15th 
of  May. 

Mr.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Master  Masons'  Association,  Man- 
chester, says  that  while  there  is  no  formal  agreement  not  to  employ 
nonunion  men,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  union  is  so  strong 
that  its  members  will  not  tolerate  or  work  with  nonunion  men.  He 
regards  this  as  a  genuine  hardship  and  drawback  and  a  serious 
restriction  on  output.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  men  working 
on  any  job  is  large  the  work  accomplished  per  man  is  small.  He  says 
that  the  union  men,  even  in  fixing  and  pointing,  w^ill  not  let  anyone 
but  a  recognized  tradesman  use  a  tradesman's  tool.  The  delegate 
comes  regularly,  however,  to  the  yard  and  makes  all  the  men  pay  their 
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due^  tiefore  ihey  leave  the  yards.  If  a  man  does»  not  have  his  unicm 
caH.  one  i>  demanded  of  him.  and  he  is  driven  off  unless  he  will 
join  the  union.  The  rule^  of  the  union  will  not  allow  a  stcme  to  be 
worke«l  or  cut  before  it  comes  to  the  f4one  cutters.  He  says  Stewart* 
in  building  the  Wcfstin^ou^e  works,  broke  up  the  traditions  some- 
what, but  he  paid  alxive  the  standarfl  rate,  constantly  weeded  the  men 
out,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  friction.  The  unions  permit  stone  to  be 
hawed  by  machinery,  but  it  must  not  be  faced — that  is.  it  must  not 
have  Ijeen  touched  by  a  ma.son.  The  master  mason  is  allowed  to  use 
nmchiner}'  in  his  own  yard,  but  not  to  have  the  stone  cut  in  another 
tiiwn.  Mr.  Marshall  regards  this  as  a  seriou.^  limitation,  as  it  would 
\fe  much  cheaper  in  many  cases  to  have  the  stone  prepared  at  the 
quarry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  say  in  their  work  («)  that  the  prime  object  of  this 
rule  is  not  to  have  work  done  locally,  but  to  prevent  its  being  done 
where  lalxir  is  not  well  organized,  and  consequently  where  the  stand- 
ard rate  is  not  paid.  They  add:  -Now,  whatever  mechanical  or 
iH'A}U(nnic  advantage  may  lie  claimed  for  the  latter  practice — i.  e., 
dressing  stone  at  quarries — it  so  hapj^ens  that  the  quarry  districts 
are  'thos(^  in  which  the  stone  masons  are  worst  organized.  In  these 
districts,  for  the  most  part,  no  standard  rate  exists,  the  hours  of 
lalxir  are  long  and  variable,  and  coni))etitive  piecework,  unregulated 
by  any  common  agreement,  usually  prevails." 

The  iimsimH*  union  is  strongly  opjiosed  to  overtime,  and  refuses  to 
work  any  overtime  save  in  case  of  emergency.  Rule  7  of  the  union 
})rovides  that  a  man  may  turn  by  contract,  but  the  stone  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  lathe  liy  time  work.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  masons 
to  move  from  place  to  i)lac>e.  Mr.  Marshall  is  satisfied  that  the  men 
were  doing  in  1J)02  on  the  average  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less  work 
I)er  hour  than  in  1892.  lie  has  no  doubt  that  if  a  man  attempts  to  do 
more  than  the  traditional  amount  in  the  yard  he  is  persecuted. 
It  used  to  be  possible,  he  says,  to  get  a  half  dozen  masons  to  see  which 
could  do  a  job  tlie  quickest.  At  present  any  man  who  sieems  to  hurry 
jit  the  works  is  i)erst?cuted  there  and  fined  in  the  union.  Mr.  Marshall 
has  had  experience  also  in  the  south  of  England,  and  thinks  that 
restriction  (lo(»s  not  exist  there.  He  says  that  the  mayor  of  Brighton 
has  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  employers  of  the  north.  Mr. 
Marshall  further  said  that  no  employer  in  his  district  would  attempt 
to  use;  nonunion  labor.  In  July,  11)02,  a  man  in  Hyde  road,  Manches- 
ter, began  to  use  molded  stone.  He  said  he  belonged  to  the  employ- 
ei-s'  union.  The  secretary  of  the  union  came  to  Mr.  Marshall  and 
complained,  and  when  they  found  that  the  man  did  not  belong  to  the 
federation  the  union  called  off  their  men  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 


oInduHtrlal  Deiiiocracy,  edition  of  1902,  page  77. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CABIHE^MAKnrG. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  cabinet  factory,  employing  more  than 
300  men  (all  union),  in  Scotland,  says  that  in  1899  they  had  a  great 
strike  lasting  about  10  months.  Since  the  strike  employers  have  the 
right  to  employ  union  or  nonunion  men.  His  foreman  is  now  a  non- 
union man ;  formerly  he  was  a  strong  union  man  and  was  chairman 
of  the  strike  committee  of  1899.  This  superintendent  says  that  the 
union  compels  the  employment  of  a  skilled  cabinetmaker  as  a  joiner 
or  gluer  of  joints,  or  for  putting  together  a  small  tongue  and  groove; 
that  a  man  at  18s.  ($4.38)  a  week  could  do  this  work  satisfactorily, 
but  they  must  pay  the  standard  rate  of  34s.  to  36s.  ($8.27  to  $8.76) .  In 
this  shop  both  the  piece  and  day  work  systems  obtain.  In  explaining 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  agreement  on  a  piece  price,  the  superin- 
tendent told  of  a  case  that  took  place  in  their  shops  in  the  early  part 
of  1901.  He  wanted  to  make  a  large  number  of  cheap  wardrobes  of 
poplar  or  spruce,  which  sold  at  first  for  £5  15s.  ($27.98),  and  later 
at  £5  ($24.33) .  The  wardrobe  was  6  feet  9  inches  high  over  all,  3  feet 
9  inches  wide,  18  inches  deep,  of  J-inch  stuff  in  front  and  J-inch  in  the 
gables,  with  glass  doors,  two  stationary  holets  or  panels,  and  one 
drawer  in  the  bottom.  He  wished  to  arrive  at  a  piece  rate  for  the  work 
on  this  wardrobe.  The  men  went  at  it,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  very  slowly, 
and  on  the  basis  of  their  time  wage,  namely.  8d.  (16.2  cents)  per  hour 
for  a  51-hour  week  (9  hours  per  day  for  5  days  and  6  on  Saturday) ,  the 
work  came  to  22s.  ($5.35)  per  wardrobe.  Being  dissatisfied  with  this, 
he  called  the  shop  committee  of  trade-unionists  together.  They  came 
into  his  office,  about  a  dozen  strong,  and  insisted  that  they  could  not  do 
the  work  quicker.  He  told  them  he  wanted  a  piece  price  on  the  job, 
and  they  dillydallied  and  refused  to  make  answer  for  about  3 
weeks.  When  the  men  finally  made  answer  on  the  piece  price  they 
asked  22s.  ($5.35),  and  the  manager  offered  them  15s.  ($3.65).  He 
then  tried  the  practice  of  breaking  the  work  up,  giving  the  bases  to 
one  workman,  the  cornices  to  another,  the  doors  to  another,  and  the 
finishing  or  putting  together  to  another,  doing  one  part  and  then 
waiting  some  weeks  before  doing  the  other  parts.  He  had  36  ward- 
robes made  in  this  way,  spreading  the  work  over  about  3  months  and 
having  it  done  on  time.  The  labor  cost  of  the  wardrobes  under  this 
system  was  9s.  5d.  ($2.29)  apiece.    The  foreman  kept  a  close  watch 
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on  the  job  and  dismissed  one  man  for  loafing.  About  500  of  these 
wardrobes  have  since  been  made  on  time  wages  at  a  labor  cost  of 
9s.  5d.  ($2.29)  each. 

The  superintendent  says  that  often  if  a  man  is  spoken  to  for  work- 
ing too  slowly  he  speaks  right  up  and  says  that  this  job  is  supposed  to 
require  about  so  much  time,  and  he^  proposes  to  put  it  in.  Since  the 
wardrobe  case  he  has  subdivided  many  jobs  and  has  had  great  im- 
provement. In  the  spring  of  1902  a  new  workman  from  the  country 
Avas  taken  into  the  works.  This  man  reported  that  the  other  work- 
men were  besieging  him  and  warning  him  not  to  do  so  much  work. 
He  would  not,  however,  give  the  names  of  the  men  that  had  ap- 
proached him.  In  this  establishment  all  the  cabinetmakers  are  paid 
more  than  the  imion  rate,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  that  the  shop  is 
inconvenient  of  access,  being  out  of  town.  The  workmen  resented 
very  dfecidedly  the  division  of  the  work  among  diflFerent  men  and 
insisted  that  one  man  ought  to  do  all  of  the  work  on  a  given  article. 
By  persistent  effort,  however,  the  manager  established  the  right  to 
subdivide  the  work.  The  unions  maintained  that  the  agreement  of 
1897  forbade  dividing  the  work  in  this  way.  From  1884  to  1897 
there  was  no  question  of  restriction  of  output.  The  restriction,  in 
the  superintendent's  opinion,  began  not  with  the  union,  but  with 
individual  men  in  the  shop,  who  were  afterwards  backed  up  by  the 
union.  The  workmen  in  this  establishment  claimed  for  some  time 
that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  agreement  of  1897,  but  in  April,  1902, 
they  admitted  that  they  were  working  under  the  same  rules  as  the 
other  shops.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  (August,  1902)  trade  was  so 
dull  in  the  private  firms  that  many  of  them  had  been  able  to  reduce 
the  wages  below  the  imion  standard ;  consequently  in  this  condition 
of  trade  they  can  force  the  men  to  do  more  work  than  they  will  do  in 
flush  times.  Under  the  agreement  of  May,  1897,  subdivision  was 
allowed  to  the  extent  of  allowing  12  cornices,  6  subbases  and  6  com- 
mon bases,  or  12  subbases,  or  12  common  bases,  as  one  job.  The  com- 
pany had  been  giving  these  out  in  lots  of  24  previously.  The  men  still 
insist  that  a  man  can  do  the  work  as  quickly  when  taking  a  whole 
piece  of  furniture  and  doing  all  the  work  from  beginning  to  end  as 
when  the  work  is  subdivided,  but  the  manager  maintains  that  much 
time  is  lost  under  such  a  system  and  that  there  is  a  genuine  increase  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  if  one  man  makes  bases,  another  man 
makes  cornices,  another  man  doors,  and  so  on.  He  says  that  he  pnt 
the  men  to  making  a  wardrobe,  of  which  they  had  not  made  any  for 
a  long  time.  He  used  to  pay  them  £2  ($9.73)  for  making  it  on 
piece.  Later  it  cost  him  on  time  £2  16s.  ($13.63).  On  another 
kind  of  wardrobe  he  gave  one  to  one  man  and  another  to  another. 
The  one  came  out  at  a  cost  of  £4  4s.  9d.  ($20.62) ;  the  other  at  £4  7s. 
($21.17).    These  two  men  were  interviewed,  and  they  each  insisted 
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that  there  was  ^o  loitering  and  no  agreement  between  them.  One 
of  these  men  also  worked  on  the  cheap  wardrobe  for  which  22s. 
($5.35)  was  demanded  as  a.  piece  price.  When  the  men  first  began 
making  this  cheap  wardrobe  they  spent  2  days  and  3  hours  in  put- 
ting on  the  3  locks.  In  making  chiffonier  backs  the  men  will  not 
receive  more  than  6  on  a  single  job;  on  sideboard  backs  5  feet  6 
inches  to  6  feet  6  inches,  with  or  without  canities,  not  more  timn  3  to 
a  job ;  in  dresser  tops,  large  or  small,  not  more  than  9  to  a  job ;  the 
doors  of  '*  London  "  chiffoniers,  if  panels  are  cleaned  and  framed  up 
with  the  door,  18  to  a  job. 

A  workman  in  this  same  factory  stated  that  a  certain  workman  in 
the  factory,  who  was  working  piecework  on  pine  dressers,  was  fined 
30s.  ($7.30)  for  making  4s.  6d.  ($1.10)  per  week  more  than  he  was 
rated  at.  The  shop  rate  was  8d.  (16.2  cents)  per  hour.  He  was 
allowed  to  earn  8id.  (17.2  cents)  on  piece  by  the  union,  and  having 
exceeded  this  by  the  stated  amount  they  laid  the  fine  just  mentioned. 
In  the  same  union  in  1896  another  man  was  fined  £5  ($24.33)  for 
urging  another  man  to  do  more  than  the  union  thought  he  ought  to 
do.  The  workman  giving  this  information  said  that  he  was  not  only 
a  member  of  the  unions  in  which  these  fines  were  laid,  but  was  present 
when  they  were  laid  and  that  one  of  them  was  laid  on  his  motion. 
He  gave  the  name  and  number  of  the  lodge,  the  names  of  the  men, 
and  the  dates  of  the  actions.  He  said,  however,  that  his  union  had 
laid  no  fines  for  this  cause  since  the  agreement  which  closed  the  strike 
of  1899.  The  workmen  agreed  at  this  time  not  lb  interfere  with  the 
output.  He  asserted  that  throughout  the  cabinet  trade  generally, 
although  not  in  the  particular  shop  in  which  he  was  engaged,  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  to  force  the  old  men  out  and  to  get  cheaper  ones. 
In  his  opinion  the  last  strike  sadly  broke  the  spirit  of  the  union,  which 
virtually  surrendered  unconditionally  by  agreement  and  has  kept 
the  agreement.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  workmen  on  the  £5  ($24.33) 
wardrobe  described  above,  and  that  case  arose  since  the  agreement. 
This  workman  confirmed  in  every  detail  the  story  of  both  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  foreman  in  regard  to  the  cheap  wardrobe. 

The  foreman  of  a  large  cabinet  factory  in  Scotland  furnished  the 
following  notes  on 

"  RESTRICTION   OR   Ca'    CANNY   POLICY  BY  THE  WORKERS  VERSUS  UNDUE 
PRESSURE  BY  THE  EMPLOYERS.'' 

In  dealing  with  the  above  subject  one  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  position  taken  up  by  both  sides  before  venturing  an 
opinion. 

The  person  who  is  and  has  always  been  an  emplo]^er,  or  an 
employee,  as  the  case  majr  be,  is  apt  to  ffive  a  one-sided  view,  not  so 
much  witli  a  mptive  to  mislead,  but  rather  through  lack  of  knowing 
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exactly  the  reason  which  prompts  the  one  side  to  hold  views  so  much 
contrary  to  the  other. 

In  the  past  the  cabinetmaking  employers,  both  individually  and 
collectively^  have  challenged  the  workmen  and  the  trade-union  offi- 
cials on  their  policy  of  limiting  the  output. 

Those  charges  have  been  met  again  and  again  with  a  counter- 
charge, wherein  the  employers  were  accused  of  using  undue  pressure, 
or,  in  other  words,  demanding  a  maximum  day's  work  for  a  minimum 
day's  pay. 

it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  wages 
are  paid  in  the  various  departments  of  the  trade.  The  cabinet  and 
chair  makers  work  under  a  piecework  and  a  minimum  day-wage  sys- 
tem. The  wood  carvers  and  upholsterers,  while  recoffnizing  piece- 
work, work  almost  entirely  on  a  standard  wage,  viz,  S^d.  [17.2  cents] 
per  hour.  The  male  French  polishers  earn  rrom  7d.  to  8^d.  [14.2  to 
17.2  cents]  per  hour,  while  the  machinists  or  those  employed  at  the 
woodworkmg  machines  are  paid  according  to  the  value  placed  upon 
the  working  of  each  machine. 

The  hours  of  labor  throughout  Scotland  are  51  hours  per  week,  but 
the  piecework  and  minimum  rates  vary  considerably  in  each  district. 

In  Glasgow  machinists  are  paid  6^d.  to  9d.  [13.2  to  18.3  cents]  per 
hour;  French  polishers  are  paid  7d.  to  S^d.  [14.2  to  17.2  cents]  per 
hour;  wood  carvers  are  paia  8^d.  [17.2  cents]  per  hour;  cabinet  and 
chair  makers  7^d.  to  lO^d.  [15.2  to  21.3  cents]  per  hour. 

In  some  of  the  other  districts  the  wages  paid  average  4s.  [$0.97] 
per  week  per  man  less  than  in  Glasgow,  thereby  causing  the  Glasgow 
employers  who  recognize  the  trade-union  conditions  to  pay  £500 
[$2,433.25J  more  per  annum  for  every  50  workers  than  the  competing 
firms  outside  the  G%sgow  district. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  room  for  discontent  among  the 
employers,  as  some  are  doubly  handicapped,  against  those  who  have  a 
much  less  wage  bill  to  meet  on  the  one  hand  and  a  more  improved  sys- 
tem of  manufacturing  on  the  other. 

I  have  known  of  employers,  in  their  attempt  to  combat  against  the 
odds  which  assailed  them,  insisting  upon  the  workmen  making  jobs 
by  the  hand  at  a  less  price  than  that  obtained  in  other  shops  where 
machine  work  was  applied. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  a  trade-union  secretary  I  have  heard  of 
employers  giving  their  workmen  material  for  new  work  and  insisting 
on  the  job  being  made  for  a  certain  price,  regardless  of  the  labor 
required. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  employers  to 
inform  their  workmen  who  were  working  on  day  wages  that  they 
were  far  too  dear  with  their  work.  The  workmen  naturally  asked 
what  time  was  allowed,  and  in  many  cases  an  indefinite  answer  was 
given.  This  led  to  the  trade  union  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1893, 
taking  the  matter  up,  when  they  resolved  that  when  an  employer 
fixed  a  time  limit  on  work  to  be  done  by  the  day -wage  system  the  men 
were  instructed  to  meet  by  themselves  and  fix  a  time  also. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  This  course  was  applied  only  to  those 
shops  where  the  firm  had  a  time  limit  fixed,  and  in  justice  to  some  of 
the  firms  who  adopted  the  day's  wages  I  am  pleased  to  say  there  never 
was  a  complaint  lodged  to  us  by  either  side  regarding  the  time  on 
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jobs.  This  of  course  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
said  finns  were  engaged  abnost  entirely  with  private  or  customer 
work. 

Regarding  the  ca'  canny  policy  of  the  workmen,  to  them  its  adop- 
tion was  necessary.  I  know  of  no  trade  where  the  wages  fluctuate 
to  the  same  extent  as  that  paid  to  cabinet  and  chair  makers.  Four- 
teen different  rates  have  been  paid  to  workmen  on  day's  wages.  In 
the  year  1896  the  trade  committee  made  a  special  inquiry  regarding 
the  wages  paid  in  Glasgow,  when  it  was  ascertained  the  following 
rates  per  hour  were  being  paid:  7d.,  T^d.,  7fd.,  8d.,  SJd.,  8fd.,  9d., 
9id.,  9id.,  9Jd.,  lOd.,  10^(1,  and  lid.  [or  from  14.2  to  22.3  cents]  per 
hour.  Shortly  afterwards  when  issuing  a  revised  copy  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  the  members  it  was  found  necessary  to  insert  a  ready 
reckoner  including  the  above  rates  to  assist  the  members  when  count- 
ing their  wages,  more  particularly  when  working  overtime  or  short 
time,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  face  of  the*  above  statements  I  ask,  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  workmen  can  put  all  their  mental  and  physical 
ability  into  their  work  when  thev  are  surrounded  with  such  a  variety 
of  rates  of  wages?  Is  it  logical  to  expect  the  best  from  a  workman 
unless  he  is  paid  according  to  ability  ? 

The  employers  say  "  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  conduct 
our  business,  so  far  as  the  workmen  are  concerned  " — i.  e.,  paying 
according  to  merit — but,  alas,  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so.  Discussing 
this  custom  with  the  employers  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899,  at 
which  time  a  lockout  had  existed  for  9  months,  we  instanced  the  case 
where  one  of  our  members  worked  with  three  different  employers  at 
stated  periods.  With  the  first  he  received  27s.  [$6.57]  per  week;  the 
second  first  paid  him  32s.  [$7.79]  and  afterwards  34s.  [$8.27]  per 
week,  while  the  third  firm  paid  him  38s.  [$9.25]  per  week.  Query: 
Should  circumstances  cause  him  to  restart  with  the  first  firm,  can 
he  be  blamed  for  restricting  his  output  when  working  for  a  firm  who 
pay  him  lis.  [$2.68]  per  week  less  than  another?  There  are  numer- 
ous cases  I  could  refer  to  where  workmen  leaving  one  shop  through 
dullness  in  trade  and  seeking  employment  elsewhere  are  offered  from 
2s.  to  6.  [$0.49  to  $1.46]  less  per  week  than  what  they  were  rated  ^at. 
Thus  the  ca'  canny  spirit  a^ain  prevails.  Because  the  employer  re- 
fuses to  pay  according  to  ability,  the  workmen  exhibit  ability  accord- 
ing to  pay. 

Trade  unions  have  been  charged  with  penalizing  their  members  for 
producing  too  much  work.  I  can  not  say  that  the  cabinetmakers' 
union  have  done  much  in  that  line.  There  have  been  cases  where 
members  have  fixed  a  time  limit  in  shops  where  the  firms  had  previ- 
ously done  the  same  (and  to  which  I  have  already  referred),  and 
afterwards  made  the  work  in  less  time  than  agreed  upon  between  the 
Avorkmen.  WTien  questioned  they  sometimes  denied  it.  Complaints 
were  then  lodged  with  the  union,  an  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  guilty 
one  was  fined  m  a  sum  equivalent  to  meet  tne  cost  of  inquiry.  It  was 
not  so  much  for  breaking  the  prices  decided  upon  by  themselves  (not 
by  the  trade  union)  that  they  were  fined,  but  because  they,  having 
broken  faith  with  their  shopmates,  caused  the  others  to  be  misled  bv 
stating  a  time  limit  which  exceeded  that  observed  by  themselves.  1 
am  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  not  a  dozen  of  those  cases  in  Glas- 
gow since  the  formation  of  the  system  about  ten  years  ago. 
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J k.  new  set  of  conditions  now  prevails.  The  employers  and  the 
trade  union  have  decided  that  there  shall  be  no  restriction  nor  undue 
pressure  on  the  time  output  of  the  workmen.  This  is  so  far  so  good, 
but  the  unfortunate  thing  is  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  still  vary  in 
the  various  districts,  which  still  handicaps  the  employers  who  pay  the 
higher  minimum,  and  tends  to  create  a  reeling  of  uncertainty  among 
the  thinking  workers  who  can  distinguish  the  probable  results  where 
the  underpaid  districts  strive  to  compete  in  a  trade  such  as  ours, 
where  the  product  of  each  district  or  firm  can  be  centralized  or 
imported  to  any  part  of  the  country,  thereby  gi^^ng  the  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer  who  can  sell  cheapest. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  firms  are  still  inclined  to  offer 
new  work  with  a  price  fixed  upon  it.  This  is  an  infringement  on  our 
trade  regulations,  which  declares  that  no  price  shall  be  fixed  on  new^ 
work  until  it  has  been  made  three  times  by  the  average  man  in  each 
shop.  The  above  agreement  has  also  been  ignored  by  the  men;  at 
least  on  one  occasion  I  had  to  remind  the  men  in  a  particular  work- 
shop that  they  should  not  fix  a  time  limit  when  making  new  jobs. 

We,  as  workers,  are  divided  on  the  question  of  piecework,  and 
though  the  employers  have  the  option  to  adopt  it  on  repeat  or  cata- 
logue work  the  ever-changing  designs  prevent  many  from  adopting 
it,  thereby  avoiding  the  worry  and  trouble  entailed  in  revising  a  list 
of  prices  on  each  alteration  that  takes  place  either  in  pattern  or 
construction. 

When  the  workmen  are  engaged  year  in  and  year  out  on  repeat 
work,  I  claim  that  well-reffulated  piecework  gives  equal  opportunities 
to  all  and  is  the  best  method  of  insuring  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work. 

There  are  many  trades  which  adopt  a  standard  wage,  and  both  the 
emplovers  and  workmen  agree  year  l3y  year  to  its  continuance,  but  in 
the  cabinet  trade  neither  squads  nor  mates  are  known,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  job  now  and  then  wanted  urgently,  each  man  performs 
his  own  part  of  the  work  independent  of  his  bench  mate.  Therefore 
a  standard  waffe,  paid  on  the  understanding  that  each  man  should  do 
his  best,  woula  result  in  the  aged  or  inefficient  being  transferred  to 
th^  unemployed  list,  periodical^  if  not  permanently.  The  day-wage 
advocates  say  that  piecework  has  brougnt  about  most  of  the  evils  m 
our  trade.  This  statement  I  deny.  They  refer  to  cases  where  a 
workman  under  a  piece  price  has  performed  work  in  much  less  time 
than  we  have  done  working  day  time.  Do  they  insinuate  the  day 
worker  is  adopting  the  ca'  canny  policy,  or  do  they  infer  the  piece 
worker  is  unduly  taxing  his  mental  and  physical  strength?  The 
laws  of  nature  should  be  observed,  and  while  it  is  admittea  that  100 
yards  can  be  run  in  10  seconds,  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  how  10  miles 
can  be  run  by  any  person  in  less  than  30  minutes. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

STBEET  PAVIHG. 

Mr.  Edmund  Nuttall,  of  Traflford  Park,  Manchester,  one  of  the 
large  paving  contractors  of  Great  Britain,  gives  the  following  cer- 
tified figures  in  i-egard  to  setting  granite  sets  for  pavement  Before 
showing  his  figures,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  pavers  do  noth- 
ing but  set  the  stones  in  place,  other  workmen  preparing  the  bed  and 
tamping  the  stones  down.  In  1901  and  1902,  Mr.  Nuttall  laid  95,000 
square  yards  of  granite  pavement  at  Huddersfield,  and  170,000  square 
yards  of  granite  pavement  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  union  rate  of 
wages  at  Newcastle  was  lOd.  (20.3  cents)  per  hour  (Mr.  J.  P.  Cook, 
of  the  borough  engineer's  office,  says  they  pay  9^d.  or  19.3  cents) 
and  at  Huddersfield  the  rate  was  9d.  (18.3  cents)  per  hour.  At 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Nuttall  paid  Is.  (24.3  cents)  per  hour,  the  rules  of 
the  imion  forbidding  piecework.  The  working  time  was  10  hours, 
and  the  average  amount  laid  per  man  per  day  was  15  square  yards. 
At  Huddersfield,  where  the  union  did  not  forbid  piecework,  the  men 
were  paid  4d.  (8.1  cents)  per  square  yard,  and  averaged  50  square 
yards  per  man  per  day.  At  Newcastle  the  work  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  15  months,  and  at  Huddersfield  over  a  period  of  6 
months.  The  granite  paving  stones  used  in  each  case  were  6  inches 
deep,  3  inches  wide,  and  from  6  to  9  inches  long.  Of  this  work  Mr. 
Nuttall  writes: 

My  experience  with  the  different  tradesmen  is  that  where  more  than 
the  union  wages  are  paid  I  get  more  work  out  of  the  men,  and  it  is 
my  invariable  practice  to  pay  more  than  the  union  wage,  as  I  find 
where  only  the  union  wages  are  paid  the  men  have  an  understanding 
that  they  will  not  do  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  wher- 
ever possible  I  put  the  men  on  piecework,  but  this  is  not  allowed  by 
the  union  in  some  towns. 

Wherever  I  have  been  able  to  let  work  on  piecework  I  find  that  I 
can  do  the  labor  part  of  the  work  from  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than 
day  work,  and  find  that  the  men  earn  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more 
monev.  In  giving  you  these  per  cents  it  is  understood  that  the  qual- 
ity or  the  work  in  either  case  is  equal. 

In  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  union  rules  has  been  to  compel  the 
good  workmen  to  work  at  the  speed  of  the  inferior  workmen,  with 
the  result  that  individual  effort  is  discouraged,  and  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  the  good  workman  to  perfect  himself  as  long  as  he  remains  a 
member  of  the  union.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  beneficial  svstem,  both 
for  masters  and  for  men,  is  to  pay  a  man  according  to  the  work  he 
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does,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  pay  a  man  as  much  as  he  can  earn  by 
his  own  efforts^  and  I  think  the  union  ought  not  to  prevent  any 
arrangement  being  made  between  master  and  man  direct. 

According  to  Mr.  Cook,  of  the  borough  engineer's  office,  Newcastle, 
Mr.  Nuttall  did  21  miles  of  paving  for  the  tramways  in  Newcastle.   The 
city  of  Newcastle  had  just -had  a  strike  of  the  pavers  for  lOd.  (20.3 
cents)  an  hour.    They  had  been  getting  9id.  (19.3  cents).    At  the 
time  of  the  investigation  the  men  were  beginning  to  go  back  on  the 
old  terms.     At  that  time  Mr.  James  Tait,  superintendent  of  work  on 
the  tramways,  was  working  on  4-inch  granite  cubes,  laying  them 
between  the  rails  and  18  inches  on  each  side.    This  is  difficult  work, 
as  it  is  hard  to  make  the  stones  fit,  while  in  ordinary  street  paving  a 
greater  variety  of  stones  can  be  used  and  they  can  be  made  to  fit  easier. 
They  were  working  about  10  pavers,  some  union  and  some  nonunion, 
on  the  Walker  road,  and  were  averaging  16  yards  per  man  per  day 
of  9i  hours,  which  was  a  half  hour  longer  than  the  ordinary  working 
time.   They  worked  53  hours  a  week,  with  5^  hours  on  Saturday.    Con- 
tractors in  Newcastle  worked  10  hours  per  day  in  the  summer  and  less 
in  the  winter.    Mr.  Kobert  Hewett,  who  acted  as  foreman  for  the 
city  on  this  job,  stated  that  the  wages  paid  were  9id.  (19.3  cents) 
per  hour.    They  had  been  increased  from  9d.  (18.3  cents)  about  2 
years  before.    The  men  averaged  22  and  25  yards  in  Newcastle, 
but  in  Manchester,  where  he  had  worked,  they  averaged  30  yards  per 
day.    He  asserted  that  the  4-inch  cubes  were  about  as  difficult  as  the 
old  studs,  which  were  3  by  6,  and  ran  up  to  9  inches  in  length.     Mr. 
Hewett  said  that  25  years  ago,  in  working  for  contractors  for  a  fifth 
less  wages,  the  men  did  70  yards  of  cubes  per  day.    On  the  Manches- 
ter ship  canal,  in  laying  the  Lancashire  flag-rock  paving  stones  3  to 
10  inches  wide  by  6  to  12  long  and  6  inches  deep,  the  men  laid  70 
yards  at  8d.  (16.2  cents)  per  hour,  working  10  hours  per  day.    These, 
however,  were  laid  on  an  ash  foundation;  he  said  that  a  concrete 
bottom  was  perhaps  30  per  cent  more  difficult.    The  unions  in  New- 
castle— that  is,  the  local  unions — ^have  a  rule  that  22  yards  a  day  is 
a  day's  work.    Mr.  Hewett  did  not  know  of  any  fines  nor  of  any- 
one exceeding  the  limit.    Both  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Hewett  said  that 
they  fell  considerably  below  this  limit.    Mr.  Tait  stated  that  on  the 
present  job  the  men  had  averaged  16  yards  by  actual  measurement, 
but  it  was  agreed  that  the  weather  had  been  very  bad.    They  did  not 
stop  work  on  account  of  the  weather,  but  where  the  rain  struck  the 
work  before  it  had  been  dressed  up  they  had  to  reset  and  readjust  it. 

Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Hewett  said  that  it  was  harder  to  do  tramway  work 
on  account  of  the  rails;  that  on  the  same  street  without  the  railroad 
track,  if  they  were  paving  from  curb  to  curb,  they  would  do  about 
40  yards  per  man  a  day.    The  two  men  agreed  that  when  working  for 
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the  corporation  they  did  better  woi*k  and  less  of  it  than  when  working 
for  private  contractors,  although  they  united  in  saying  that  they  were 
not  doiilg  any  better  work  than  Mr.  Nuttall  did.  Mr.  Tait  was  the 
corporation  inspector  for  Mr.  Nuttall's  work.  Both  said  that  Mr.  Nut- 
talFs  work  here  was  slow,  and  they  "  guessed  "  it  at  about  16  yards. 
They  both  agreed  that  the  slowest  man  sets  the  pace.  A  member  of 
the  local  union  said  that  formerly  the  pavers  never  lost  any  time  in 
winter  on  account  of  the  weather;  that  when  it  was  bad  weather  they 
did  laborers'  work  at  the  reduced  pHy  of  27s.  ($6.57)  per  week.  They 
demand  ilow  10s.  ($2.43)  per  day  and  take  their  chances  with  the 
weather.  At  one  time  some  contract  work  was  being  carried  on  at 
Byker  bridge  for  the  corporation.  The  contractor  could  not  get 
the  work  done  in  time  and  asked  for  more  pavers.  The  city  en- 
gineer sent  him  6  pavers  to  whom  he  was  to  pay  Is.  (24.3  cents) 
an  hour  for  10  hours'  work  instead  of  the  usual  9  per  day.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  union  appeared  and  demanded  time  and  one-half — ^that 
is,  18d.  (36,5  cents)  per  hour  for  the  extra  hour.  The  result  was 
that  the  men  worked  only  9  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Cook  said  that  in  laying  wood  pavemtot  with  sawed  blocks 
the  men  got  lOd.  (20.3  cents)  an  hour  and  worked  50  hours  per  week. 
The  blocks  are  9  by  5  by  5  inches.  They  did  14  yards  a  day,  but  they 
did  not  keep  the  paving  labor  separated  from  the  excavation,  concrete, 
etc.  There  was  no  separate  account  for  the  pavers.  They  had  to  saw 
the  blocks  to  make  them  fit. 

The  borough  engineer  of  Leicester,  Mr.  E.  George  Mawbey,  with 
whom  this  question  was  discussed  at  great  length,  after  examining 
the  records  in  his  office  in  regard  to  the  work  actually  done,  made  the 
following  statement  in  writing :  "  Referring  to  your  inquiries  here 
some  weeks  ago,  the  granite  sets  used  in  the  borough  of  Leicester  for 
paving  works  are  known  as  3  by  5's  and  are  3  inches  wide  by  5  deep 
and  about  7  inches  in  length.  A  man  can  pave  about  40  yards  of 
these  sets  per  day  if  paid  by  the  day,  and  in  piecework  he  would  pave 
about  55  square  yards  per  day.  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  any  reliable 
information  as  to  what  the  men  did  7  or  15  years  ago,  as  the  pavers 
at  that  time  performed,  together  with  other  laborers,  the  necessary 
excavation  and  forming  of  the  foundations  for  their  work.  Pavers 
work  56^  hours  per  week  for  the  three  winter  months;  that  is,  for 
C  weeks  before  Christmas  and  6  weeks  after,  and  they  are  paid  S^d. 
[17.2  cents]  per  hour.  Pavers'  laborers  work  the  same  hours  and 
are  paid  6d.  [12.2  cents]  per  hour.  The  pavers  do  not  belong  to  any 
union  now.  I  can  not  say  that  our  men  do  any  less  work  now  than 
12  or  14  years  ago  because  they  are  supervised  more  strictly,  but  their 
work  certainly  costs  more,  due  to  the  increased  wages  paid  and  to  the 
cost  of  superintendence," 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Mawbey  was  speaking  of  work  under 
public  management  and  direction.  The  attempt  to  find  out  at  what 
rate  the  men  work  for  private  contractors  in  Leicester  proved  an 
utter  failure;  not  from  lack  of  courtesy  or  willingness  of  the  con- 
tractors, but  from  the  fact  that  no  contractor  in  the  town  keeps 
records  which  will  enable  him  to  tell  the  rate  at  which  pavers  set  the 
granite  pavement.  In  all  such  industries,  and,  broadly  speaking,  in 
all  English  industries,  especially  such  as  are  not  subject  to  interna- 
tional competition,  contracts  go  by  custom  and  there  is  virtually  no 
competition.  Therefore  if  there  be  restriction  of  output  it  bears  cer- 
tainly in  the  first  instance  on  the  consumer,  who  simply  pays  the 
larger  price.  The  same  is  eminently  true  in  the  general  building  trades. 
As  indicated  elsewhere,  there  is  no  other  place  in  which  the  com- 
plaint of  restriction  of  output  on  the  part  of  the  employers  has  been 
as  rife  as  in  London.  Although  it  was  the  universal  assertion  of  ail 
the  London  master  builders  interviewed  that  there  had  been  large 
restriction  of  output  in  recent  years,  not  a  single  one  of  the  London 
builders  was  found  who  did  not  admit  that  his  profits  under  the 
restriction  were  as  great'as  they  had  been  before.  Each  of  them  said, 
"  Within  any  limits  we  have  yet  reached  we  have  been  able  simply  to 
raise  the  price  of  our  bids  and  recoup  ourselves  in  this  way."  It 
would  be  an  interesting  question,  if  circumstances  permitted,  to  inves- 
tigate the  effect  of  this  on  the  rent  of  dwellings  and  other  buildings, 
especially  on  the  problem  of  the  housing  question  for  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TEXTILE  INDTJ8TEIES. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  great  industry  that  illustrates  so  well 
the  effect  of  long-established  and  severe  international  competition  on 
the  subject  of  the  restriction  of  output  as  that  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, and  more  particularly  of  cotton  spinning.  Of  all  the  industries 
investigated,  this  one  alone  is  free  from  allegations  of  more  or  less 
conscious  restriction.  Mr.  James  Mawdsley,  secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Oj^erative  Cotton  Spinners,  was  the  only 
prominent  lalx)r  union  official  who  came  out  promptly  against  the  ca' 
canny  policy  when  it  was  first  proclaimed  in  1896.  As  nearly  as  could 
be  found  out,  this  is  the  only  important  industry  in  which  it  is 
acknowledged  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  labor  to-day  is 
more  efficient  than  it  was  one  or  two  decades  ago.  In  regard  to  cer- 
tain mills,  efforts  are  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to 
recoup  themselves  for  the  hour  taken  off  their  working  time  since 
January  1, 1902,  by  statute.  It  is  the  general  belief  among  employers 
that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  out,  with  a  given  force  of  work 
people  and  a  given  equipment  of  machinery,  as  much  work  in  the 
shortened  time  as  they  previously  did  when  they  worked  one  hour 
more  a  week. 

If  we  stop  to  ask  why  this  great  industry,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Great  Britain,  should  be  free,  in  a  large  measure,  from  the  strife 
and  wrangles  that  pervade  and  greatly  hamper  nearly  all  the  great 
industries,  and  why  it  should  be  entirely  free  (if  exception  be  made 
of  the  question  of  manning  machines  in  the  carding  and  blowing 
rooms)  from  allegations  of  restriction,  we  shall  fiftd  that  certain 
circumstances  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  general  question 
of  restriction  are  accountable  for  this  exceptional  case.  In  the  first 
place  the  industry  is  an  old  and  more  or  less  crystallized  one.  In 
the  next  place  it  is  an  industry  that  is  subject  to  not  only  a  severe 
but  a  constantly  increasing  international  competition.  This  com- 
petition, which  took  on  a  very  much  more  serious  phase  about  30 
years  ago,  has  so  cut  into  what  had  been  the  enormous  and  largely 
monopolistic  profits  of  the  employers  that  not  only  have  economies 
become  necessary  at  every  turn,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  peace  with 
their  workmen  the  latter  had  to  be  convinced  that  the  economies  were 
necessary.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  work  people 
are  women  and  children  on  a  relatively  low  economic  plane  doubtless 
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has  an  influence.  The  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  probably  found 
in  the  fact  that,  although  the  people  engaged  on  the  various  kinds  of 
work  in  connection  with  cotton  spinning  complain  seriously  of  the 
degree  of  secrecy  maintained  by  the  employers,  it  is  well  within  the 
limits  to  say  that  in  this  industry  more  than  in  any  other  important 
one  in  Great  Britain  the  workmen  know  of  the  severity  of  inter- 
national competition.  They  realize,  therefore,  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  higher  wages  unless  unusual  economies  are  attained  at 
other  points  and  know  full  well,  what  the  workmen  in  the  engineering 
and  other  important  trades  seem  to  be  ignorant  of,  that  any  restriction 
of  output  on  their  part  would  mean  the  driving  of  the  industry  to 
other  countries  and  consequently  the  lowering  of  their  own  wages. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  cotton  operatives  feel  that  their  wages  are 
relatively  low  in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  their  employers.  They 
are  fully  conscious,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  their 
employers  have  largely  decreased,  and  have  decreased  as  far  as  they 
can  be  expected  to  without  driving  the  industry  largely  to  other  lands. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen  in  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industries  not  only  have  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  ratio  between 
wages  and  profits  in  their  industry,  but  also  apparently  believe  that 
profits  are  very  much  higher  than  they  are  in  fact  and  that  if  the 
workmen  put  on  a  bold  enough  front  and  hang  together  strongly 
enough  a  part  of  these  large  profits  can  be  extorted  from  the  employ- 
ers. Futhermore,  the  workmen  in  these  industries  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  when  they  are  told  that  work  will  go  to  their  competitors  that  the 
employers  may  permit  that  to  be  done  a  few  times  for  the  sake  of 
holding  such  cases  up  as  terrible  examples.  One  can  not,  however, 
make  them  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  employers  can  not  and  will 
not,  other  costs  remaining  the  same,  pay  higher  wages  than  they  now 
do  rather  than  to  see  the  work  go  permanently  to  foreigners. 

The  only  great  strike  in  recent  years  in  the  cotton-spinning  indus- 
try was  that  of  1892.  This  strike  was  closed,  after  prolonged  and 
somewhat  acrimonious  conferences  and  discussions  and  after  the 
operatives  had  been  virtually  starved  out,  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Brooklands  agreement,  dated  March  24,  1893.  The  strike  was 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  accept  a  heavy  reduction.  The 
agreement  which  closed  the  strike  provided  for  "a  reduction  of  7d. 
in  the  pound  [about  3  per  cent]  in  the  present  wages  of  the  operative 
cotton  spinners,  card  and  blowing  room  hands,  reelers,  winders,  and 
others,"  from  the  27th  of  March,  1893.  It  was  further  determined 
that  when  an  advance  of  wages  in  the  case  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  last  previous  advance  of.  wages  should  be  agreed  upon,  such 
increase  should  not  exceed  the  reduction  provided  for  in  the  Brook- 
lands  agreement,  unless  previous  to  such  an  advance  further  reduc- 
tions than  those  agreed  upon  here  should  have  taken  place,  in  which 
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case  the  advance  should  cover  such  intermediate  reductions  as  well  as 
that  agreed  upon  at  this  time.  It  was  provided  that  the  workmen 
should  not  ask  for  an  increase  of  wages  within  6  months.  Barring  the 
provision  just  referred  to  it  was  agreed  that  no  reduction  or  advance 
of  wages  should  take  place  more  than  once  a  year,  nor  should  any 
advance  or  reduction  when  agreed  upon  be  more  than  5  per  cent  upon 
the  then  current  standard  wages.  The  male  card  and  blowing  room 
operatives  were  exempted  from  this  limitation  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  advance  was  concerned.  Each  association  agreed  to  give  to  the 
other  at  least  one  month's  notice  of  any  demand  for  a  reduction  or 
advance  of  wages.  Each  side  agreed  not  to  countenance  any  local  or 
general  strike  or  lockout  until  the  demands  or  grievances  in  question 
should  be  submitted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  to 
the  secretary  of  the  local  employers'  association,  or  vice  versa,  and 
until  such  case  had  been  considered  by  the  two  secretaries  or  by  a 
joint  committee  consisting  of  three  representatives,  with  the  secre- 
tary, of  each  party,  and  until  such  joint  committee  had  failed  to  settle 
the  grievance,  such  joint  committee  being  required  to  act  within  7 
days  after  receipt  of  the  notice. 

The  agreement  also  provided  that  if  this  local  joint  committee  could 
not  adjust  the  differences,  either  party  could  carry  the  case  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  four  representatives,  with  the  secretary,  of  each 
of  the  general  associations  concerned.  This  joint  committee  of  the 
general  associations  was  also  to  act  within  7  days;  it  being  provided 
further  that  by  common  consent  the  time -within  which  action  was 
required  might  be  extended.  In  case  either  of  the  local  associations 
should  fail,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  to  call  such  a  joint  com- 
mittee meeting,  then  the  party  which  had  asked  for  the  meeting  should 
have  the  right  to  carry  the  case  at  once  to  the  joint  committee  of  the 
two  general  associations,  in  which  case,  should  such  joint  committee 
refuse  to  take  action  within  7  days,  the  aggrieved  party  was  left  free 
to  take  such  steps  as  it  deemed  necessary. 

The  agreement  further  provided  that  in  case  any  firm  should  make 
changes  which,  when  completed,  involved  an  alteration  in  the  work 
or  rate  of  wages  of  the  operatives  with  which  the  operatives  should  be 
displeased,  the  firm  should  at  onc^  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
their  association,  which  should  proceed  to  deal  with  the  case  under  the 
provision  just  explained.  In  case  the  association  should  refuse  to  take 
action,  then  the  operatives  were  entitled  to  give  notice  to  cease  work 
without  further  notice  to  the  employers'  association.  A  settlement 
arrived  at  under  this  clause  took  effect  as  from  the  day  when  the  dis- 
pute arose.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  when  cases  were  appealed  from 
the  local  to  the  general  federations,  not  more  than  one  member  of  each 
of  the  local  associations  concerned,  in  addition  to  the  respective  secre- 
taries, should  sit  on  the  joint  committee  of  the  general  federation. 
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Although  this  agreement  was  considered  by  both  parties  to  be  "  posi- 
tively the  finest  treaty  ever  concluded  between  employers  and  work 
people,"  there  has  been  a  constant  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  parties 
that  a  more  automatic  scheme  for  adjusting  wages  is  necessary.  Both 
parties  recognize  that  the  strike  and  lockout  of  1892  inflicted  a  blow 
on  the  cotton  industry  of  England  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
After  that  event  it  took  England  about  a  decade  to  get  as  many  spin- 
dles in  operation  as  she  had  before.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  esti- 
mated that  England's  competitors  added  15,000,000  spindles  to  their 
equipment  during  that  decade.  Both  parties,  therefore,  realize  that 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  any  further  strikes  and  lock- 
outs is  highly  desirable.  As  early  as  May  18,  1899,  the  employers' 
federation  began  negotiations  with  the  operatives'  association,  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  permanent  board  of  mediation  or  conciliation. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  employers,  equally  with 
the  employed,  realized  that  the  basis  of  wages  established  by  the 
Brooklands  agreement  was  one  forced  upon  the  workmen  against 
their  judgment  of  what  was  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  some  machinery  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  another  general 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  in  the  attempt  to  regain  some 
of  the  ground  lost  a  decade  ago.  These  negotiations  were  kept  up  for 
about  2  years,  but  so  far  as  any  formal  action  was  concerned,  they 
were  entirely  futile.  The  point  at  issue  was  purely  and  simply  what 
is  a  fair  rate  of  dividend  on  capital  actually  invested  on  the  basis  of 
present  wages,  and  in  what  manner  can  the  actual  earnings  be  deter- 
mined with  satisfaction  to  both  parties?  The  employers  insisted 
that,  since  the  working  hours  per  week  were  reduced,  in  1876,  from 
60  to  56^,  the  earnings  in  the  Lancashire  cotton-spinning  industry 
had  not  equaled  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  connection  that  since  this  conference  was  held  the 
hours  per  week  have  been  reduced  by  one  by  an  act  which  went  into 
effect  January  1, 1902. 

The  two  parties  agreed  that  5  per  cent  profit  is  a  reasonable  one, 
but  the  negotiations  came  to  a  halt  over  the  methods  of  determining 
these  earnings.  The  proposition  was  that  5  per  cent  should  be  taken 
as  the  standard  dividend  and  that  ^vages  should  go  up  and  down  in 
a  fixed  ratio  to  the  actual  dividends.  In  1897  the  workmen  had  suc- 
ceeded, through  negotiations  which  almost  resulted  in  a  general  strike 
and  lockout,  in  getting  a  restoration  of  the  scale  of  wages  whicli 
existed  prior  to  the  Brooklands  agreement.  The  experience  of  this 
negotiation  made  the  employers  feel  all  the  more  that  some  form  of 
permanent  conciliation  or  arbitration  board  is  necessary.  The 
employers  first  proposed  an  agreement  for  permanent  arbitration  of 
wages.    The  workmen,  however,  felt  that  the  arbitrator  was  some- 
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times  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  employer,  as  he  belonged  to  the  em- 
ploying class,  while  the  employers  felt  that  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  get  any  arbitrator  with  sufficient  technical  knowledge,  and  that  as 
a  consequence,  the  result  of  arbitration  was  not  likely  to  be  always 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  on  the  principle  of  "  split  the 
difference,"  and  that  under  such  circumstances  all  the  workmen  had 
to  do  to  get  some  increase  of  wages  was  to  make  a  large  demand  and 
by  negotiation  and  higgling  to  get  a  compromise.  The  employers, 
however,  put  forth  pure  arbitration  as  the  first  proposition,  and  as 
an  alternative  they  proposed  a  conciliation  board,  with  the  standard 
rate  of  profit  to  be  based  on  the  actual  profits  earned  in  1898,  which 
was  the  last  completed  year  before  the  proposition  was  made  and  the 
only  completed  year  in  which  this  current  rate  of  wages  had  pre- 
vailed. They  proposed  that  on  the  basis  of  this  standard  rate  of 
profit  no  increase  of  wages  was  to  be  paid  until  the  capital  in  the 
last  completed  year  preceding  the  demand  for  an  increase  should  have 
received  2  per  cent  per  annum  above  the  standard  rate  of  1898.  It 
was  also  provided  that  no  reduction  of  wages  should  take  place 
unless  the  profit  on  capital  during  a  like  period  should  have  dropped 
2  per  cent  per  annum  below  the  said  standard  rate.  Further,  any 
advance  of  wages  should  be  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  for  every  2  per 
cent  in  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  profit,  and  any  reduction  should  be 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  for  every  2  per  cent  fall  of  profit  below  the 
standard  rate,  no  advance  or  i*eduction  of  wages  to  take  place  save 
in  case  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  profit  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.  It  was 
further  provided  that  the  maximum  reduction  or  increase  should  not 
be  more  than  10  per  cent  up  or  down  from  the  standard.  As  a  means 
of  working  this  scheme  it  was  proposed  to  have  a  joint  committee  to 
keep  track  of  the  price  of  yarn,  with  an  umpire  named  beforehand  in 
case  the  members  of  the  committee  should  disagree,  and  also  a  com- 
mittee chosen  jointly  from  among  cotton  brokers  to  send  them  the 
price  of  cotton,  with  a  like  provision  for  an  arbitrator  in  case  of 
disagreement. 

Further,  two  firms  of  chartered  accountants  were  to  be  selected,  one 
named  by  each  of  the  parties,  the  accountants  to  furnish  the  secre- 
taries of  the  two  associations  with  the  prices  of  the  standard  counts 
of  yam  and  of  grades  of  cotton.  It  was  proposed  that  in  January  of 
each  year  the  board  of  conciliation  should  select  12  mills  as  typical  of 
the  whole  industry,  that  an  agreed  rate  of  depreciation  should  be 
taken  on  these  mills — namely,  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent  on  the  build- 
ings, 5  per  cent  on  the  motive  power,  and  7^  per  cent  on  the  machin- 
ery and  boilers.  The  accountants  were  to  fix  the  allowance  for  the 
engineering  and  commercial  management  where  the  members  them- 
selves are  managers,  otherwise  to  take  the  actual  cost  of  management, 
and  then  arrive  at  the  profit  in  the  selected  mills  by  selling  yarn  and 
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cotton  on  the  same  day  over  a  period  of  12  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding a  notice  of  advance  or  reduction  in  wages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  an  elaborate  sdieme  for  estimating  the 
profits  rather  than  for  determining  them  by  actual  records.  In  case 
the  accountants  should  disagree,  provision  was  made  for  arbitration 
between  them  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  brokers  and  the  yarn 
agents.  In  case  the  workmen  were  unwilling  to  accept  this  proposal 
the  employers  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to  work 
out  any  other  scheme  to  be  presented  to  the  two  associations. 

No  one  had  the  hardihood,  in  view  of  the  English  conservatism,  to 
suggest  that  the  employers  generally  should  open  their  books  and 
reveal  their  actual  profits,  even  to  a  committee  pledged  to  secrecy. 
When  the  two  parties  came  together,  constant  wrangling  began  about 
the  effects  of  different  methods  of  estimating.  First  there  was  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  mills  that  should  be  chosen 
as  typical  of  the  industry,  one  party  wanting  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  relatively  old  mills  than  the  other  was  willing  to  concede. 
In  the  next  place,  the  estimated  profits  of  the  year  1898  amounted  to 
9  per  cent,  so  that  if  that  year  were  accepted  as  typical  the  workmen, 
under  this  second  proposition  (assimiing  that  the  means  of  estimating 
the  profits  were  agreed  upon)  could  not  hope  for  any  increase  in 
wages  until  all  the  capital  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry  should 
have  received  more  than  11  per  cent  dividend.  There  was  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  equipping  spinning  mills 
when  new,  the  employers  representing  the  original  cost  at  25s.  ($6.08) 
per  spindle,  including  a  working  capital  of  5s.  ($1.22),  and  that  there 
was  an  annual  depreciation  of  5  per  cent.  The  workmen  insisted  that 
8s.  ($1.95)  was  sufficient  for  the  present  value,  with  8s.  6d.  ($0.86) 
added  for  working  capital,  making  a  total  of  lis.  6d.  ($2.80)  per 
spindle,  as  against  25s.  ($6.08)  as  claimed  by  the  employers.  On  the 
basis  of  their  estimate  of  capitalization  the  workmen  insisted  that  a 
margin  of  a  farthing  (one-half  cent)  a  pound  on  the  selling  pricse 
of  standard  count  of  yarn  would  yield  5  per  cent  on  the  actual  capi- 
tal. The  employers  then  proposed  to  refer  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  farthing  would  furnish  the  net  margin  necessary  to  pay  5  per 
cent  to  a  joint  committee  of  accountants  chosen  by  the  two  parties, 
but  to  this  proposition  they  fixed  conditions  which  were  unacceptable 
to  the  workmen — namely,  that  the  basic  rate  of  wages  should  not  be 
that  of  1898,  but  that  prevailing  before  the  last  increase  of  wages,  and 
that  the  basic  rate  for  profits,  therefore,  on  the  present  rate  of  wages 
should  be  9  per  cent ;  that  the  workmen  should  accept  the  employers' 
judgment,  not  as  to  the  individual  mills,  but  as  to  the  relative  number 
of  mills  of  different  ages  to  be  examined  by  the  accountants;  that  the 
accountants  should  be  instructed  to  assume  an  original  cost  of  25s. 
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($6.08)  per  spindle,  and  that  Is.  3d.  (30.4  cents)  per  spindle  per 
annum  should  be  taken  off  for  depreciation ;  that  5s.  ($1.22)  per  spin- 
dle should  be  allowed  for  working  capital ;  that  on  the  basis  of  these 
various  provisions  the  accountants  should  determine  what  net  margin 
was  necessary  to  pay  the  agreed  per  cent  of  dividend.  The  work- 
men absolutely  refused  to  accept  the  books  of  the  companies  as  con- 
clusive in  regard  to  cost. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  here  between  the  two  parties  was 
simply  this:  The  workmen  assumed  that  a  farthing  (one-half  cent) 
a  pound  on  the  yam  sold  would  pay  5  per  cent  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment, whereas  the  employers  wanted  the  amount  per  pound  on  yarn 
necessary  to  yield  a  5  per  cent  profit  to  be  determined  by  expert 
accountants  working  under  instructions  which  the  employees  con- 
sidered highly  detrimental  to  their  interests.  This  particular  scheme 
was  under  consideration  by  the  two  parties  from  September  14,  1899, 
until  March  27,  1901.  The  employers  insisted  that  the  standard 
should  be  that  which  was  in  operation  in  May,  1899,  when  the  attempt 
to  form  a  conciliation  board  commenced,  or  5  per  cent  below  the 
present  rate,  maintaining  that  the  present  rate,  which  had  been 
increased  April  1,  1900,  by  5  per  cent,  was  an  abnormally  high  rate. 
It  will  be  seen  that  had  the  workmen  accepted  this  agreement  (follow- 
ing the  path  of  the  miners'  conciliation  board)  they  would  have  had 
both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  wage  fixed  by  the  agreement,  and 
that  as  compensation  for  having  a  minimum  wage  guaranteed  they 
would  have  agreed  that  the  profits  beyond  a  certain  fixed  maximum 
should  all  go  to  the  employer  in  good  years.  In  the  case  of  the 
miners,  the  wages,  within  the  maximum  and  minimum,  are  not  fixed 
by  a  sliding  scale,  but  by  negotiations.  In  the  case  of  the  spinners  it 
was  proposed  to  substitute  a  sliding  scale,  which  would  work  automat- 
ically. The  Times,  March  14,  1901,  said  of  this:  "Probably  the 
underlying  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  operatives  is  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  prices  should  govern  wages,  even  within  the  fairly 
narrow  limits  marked  out  by  this  scheme.  The  margin  of  profit 
must  be  at  least  a  matter  of  estimates,  and  estimates  do  not  always 
command  the  confidence  of  both  sides  to  a  bargain.  *  *  *  The 
minimum  suggested  in  the  scheme  before  us  would  carry  wages  to  a 
point  between  2  or  3  per  cent  below  the  level  reached  in  the  Brook- 
lands  agreement,  the  low-water  mark  of  recent  years.  *  *  *  Had 
the  rate  at  which  wages  stood  after  the  Brooklands  agreement  been 
taken  as  the  minimum,  with  a  narrower  upward  margin  than  that 
proposed,  the  scheme  would,  we  fancy,  have  had  more  chance  of 
success." 

Mr.  F.  Brocklehurst,  writing  in  the  Manchester  Evening  News 
of  March  16,  said :  "  The  scheme,  in  brief,  was  a  limit-ed  sliding  scale 
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for  wages  and  an  unlimited  sliding  scale  for  profits."  He  says  fur- 
ther that  the  employers  selected  a  year  for  standard  profits  which  was 
an  unusually  good  one,  and  writes:  "According  to  the  Financial 
News,  the  year  1898  was  one  in  which  the  profits  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  cotton  industry  worked  out  £7  lis.  lid.  per  cent, 
whereas  the  operatives'  wages  during  the  same  period  were  actually 
5  per  cent  below  the  standard  of  1876.  Since  the  date  of  that  article 
the  employees  in  the  cotton-spinning  industry  have  recovered  the 
difference,  so  that  wages  now  (1901)  occupy  the  standard  position 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago."  In  other  words,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  employers  had  been  accepted  wagers 
could  under  the  agreement  never  have  gone  more  than  5  per  cent 
above  the  scale  now  paid — that  is,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  above  the 
scale  actually  paid  in  1876.  Mr.  Mawdsley  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  the  workmen  had  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  books  of 
the  limited  companies,  and  therefore  that  they  refused  to  go  into  the 
question  of  having  the  books  examined  by  expert  accountants.  They 
believe  that  the  craze  for  consolidation  has  caused  many  of  the  com- 
panies to  inflate  the  valufitions  in  their  book  accounts. 

That  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  cotton  industry  for  reasons 
already  given  is  indicated  by  the  following  certified  statement  given 
by  the  manager  of  one  of  the  mills  in  the  Lancashire  district : 

WEAVING. 

We  have  taken  the  aggregate  earnings  in  one  of  our  weaving 
departments  for  the  years  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  and  putting  the  3 
years  together  it  gives  us  an  average  of  lOs.  7d.  [$2.58]  per  week 
per  pair  of  looms.  Then  putting  the  2  years  1900-1902  together  and 
taking  the  average  we  get  lis.  2d.  [$2.72]  per  week  per  pair  of 
looms,  which  is  a  litle  over  5  per  cent  increase.  These  looms  were 
weaving  19  reed  Cheshire  printers'  medium  yarns. 

SPINNING. 

We  have  taken  the  indicate  hanks  from  2  pairs  of  mules,  contain- 
ing 2,328  spindles  in  each  pair,  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  andl894. 
Average  counts  33J,  which  gives  an  average  production  per  week  for 
the  3  years  of  55,875  hanks  per  pair.  The  same  mules  were 
improved  in  1895,  and  taking  the  average  hanks  for  the  3  years  1900, 
1901,  and  1902,  we  get  an  average  production  of  58,125  hanks  per 
week  per  pair,  which  shows  a  gain  of  2,250  hanks  per  week  or  about  4 
per  cent. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Mullin,  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operators,  Manchester,  was  visited  a 
great  strike  was  on  in  the  Duchess  Spinning  Company,  Oldham  (i.  e., 
Shaw),  which  has  74,012  spindles.  The  strike  was  brought  about  by 
the  attempt  of  the  company  to  introduce  automatic  lapping  machines. 
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With  the  old  machines  the  laps,  which  are  large  rolls  of  cotton 
between  3  and  4  feet  long,  wound  about  a  rod,  the  whole  weighing 
perhaps  40  or  50  pounds,  were  carried  from  one  machine  to  another 
by  the  men.  The  new  machine  had  ah  automatic  device  for  lifting 
these  from  one  machine  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  man- 
ual labor.  To  run  a  given  set  of  machines  (8  in  number)  of  the  old 
kind  had  required  3  skilled  men.  Some  years  before  this  4  skilled 
men  had  been  employed.  The  company  proposed  to  have  on  the  new 
machine  2  skilled  men  and  a  lad  at  13s.  ($3.16)  a  week.  The  work- 
men insisted  that  in  addition  to  the  2  skilled  men  there  should  be 
another  laborer  at  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  a  week.  The  local  labor  secretary, 
under  date  of  June  19, 1902,  in  writing  to  the  general  secretary,  said : 
"  The  above  firm  have  dispensed  with  3  laps  on  their  entire  machines, 
the  feeding  being  now  done  direct  from  the  cx)tton  room.  The  cotton 
passes- from  the  2  bale  breakers  to  2  Creighton  openers  in  the  blowing 
room.  It  is  next  delivered  on  the  traveling  lattices  (each  Creighton 
supplies  2  machines)  and  drops  into  hoppers  and  comes' out  a  lap  at 
the  heads  of  the  machine."  The  employers  are  willing  to  pay  per 
machine  7s.  3d.  ($1.76).  The  workmen  hold  it  should  be  9s.  3d. 
($2.25). 

Mr.  MuUin  says  that  women  unionists  will  starve  more  willingly 
and  fight  harder  than  men,  as  they  never  complain.  He  admits  and 
rather  boasts  of  the  fact  that  the  slightest  move  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  introduce  improved  machinery  is  widely  reported  and 
resisted  if  it  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  wages  or  to  dispense  with  any 
skilled  labor.  He  said  that  his  union  has  a  large  balance,  and  in 
view  of  this  fact  could  well  afford  to  fight.  While  they  do  not  bind 
or  attempt  to  bind  employers  to  employ  union  labor  exclusively,  they 
practically  compel  anyone  who  comes  into  the  shops  to  join  the  union 
or  get  out,  and  a  workman  usually  prefers  to  pay  up  rather  than  to 
lose  his  job. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
COAL  MDsrnro. 

The  coal-mining  industry  of  the  two  large  mining  counties,  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  furnishes  interesting  material  for  study  of 
this  question,  although  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusions based  on  statistical  data  of  value.  In  each  case  the  people 
working  in  the  mines  are  organized  into  county  unions  or  associations 
with  various  local  branches.  The  same  is  true  of  the  employers  in 
each  county.  Virtuall}'  all  of  the  workmen  are  in  the  unions.  It  is 
said,  apparently  on  good  authority,  that  there  are  not  in  the  United 
Kingdom  any  other  such  large  bodies  of  workmen  of  so  uniform  a 
grade  of  intelligence  and  social  standing.  These  workmen  are  char- 
acterized, perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  by  the  fact  that  the  occupa- 
tion is  more  or  less  an  inherited  one.  Since  the  industrial  revolution 
Northumberland  and  Durham  have  been  mining  counties,  with  but 
little  migration  to  and  from  them.  The  working  force  in  the  mines  of 
either  of  these  counties  to-day  is  largely  recruited  by  the  natural 
increase  of  population  in  the  county,  and  those  at  work  there  to-day 
are  the  descendants  of  generations  of  miners  who  were  bom  and  spent 
all  their  days  in  these  respective  counties.  It  is  said  that  it  injures 
one's  standing  to  take  a  wife  from  another  county.  They  are  unusu- 
ally well  organized,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  and  instinctively 
feel  and  act  together.  In  both  counties  they  have  at  various  times 
tried  the  sliding  scale.  Although  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  literature 
in  the  form  of  working  agreements,  sliding  scales,  and  reports  of 
arbitrations,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  certified  price  at  which  coal  sells,  statistical  data  in  regard  to 
actual  wages,  the  actual  time  worked  by  the  men,  the  actual  output 
of  coal  from  any  particular  colliery,  or  even  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  particular  collieries  are  sadly  lacking.  The  one 
great  point  of  controversy  to-day  and  the  one  great  demand  is  over 
the  question  of  more  knowledge,  which  the  workmen  demand  of 
the  employers  in  every  arbitration.  One  point  of  interest,  however, 
without  this  statistical  data  is  worthy  of  comment,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  the  so-called  "  stop  days,"  by  which  is  meant  certain  days 
and  times  when  the  mines  are  closed  without  the  consent  of  the 
employers  by  the  fact  that  the  workmen  simply  do  not  appear  to 
go  to  work,  or  just  before  they  wish  to  take  a  holiday  give  notice 
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without  consulting  the  employers  that  they  will  not  work  on  cer- 
tain days.  Mr.  Hugh  Boyle,  the  secretary  of  the  Northumberland 
Miners'  Association,  insists  that  the  workmen  are,  generally  speaking, 
fully  as  efficient,  if  not  more  so,  than  formerly;  but  he  admits  that 
they  are  somewhat  more  given  to  "stop  days"  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  He  says  that  in  August,  1897,  the  miners  all  over  the 
county,  except  those  employed  in  one  small  colliery,  took  the  bank 
holiday  without  any  notice  to  the  employers.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  taken  it  ever  since.  With  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  employers  in  both  Durham  and  Northumberland  the  alternate 
Saturday— the  day  after  pay  day — is  always  a  holiday.  Whit  Mon- 
day and  Easter  Monday  are  usually  taken  by  the  workmen. 

During  the  Newcastle  race  week  many  collieries  take  2  days;  a 
few  of  the  more  distant  ones  take  8  days,  without  any  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  market  or  the  desire  of  the  employers.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  in  some  places  local  fetes  or  holidays.  Work 
always  stops  for  the  day  after  the  death  of  an  underground  worker 
from  accident,  even  though  the  workman  dies  above  ground  several 
days  after  the  accident.  There  are  in  Northumberland,  according 
to  the  General  Report  and  Statistics  of  Mines  and  Quarries  for  1902, 
in  round  numbers,  34,000  people  working  below  ground  in  coal  mines 
and  about  42,000  above  and  below  ground.  Ordinarily  nonunion 
miners  are  those  working  in  collieries  so  small  that  the  unions  refuse 
to  admit  them.  Under  the  rules  a  colliery  must  have  50  workmen 
before  it  can  be  admitted.  Mr.  Boj'le  says  he  does  not  know  why  this 
rule  is  maintained;  that  the  union  has  offered  to  let  two  collieries 
unite  to  make  up  the  50,  but  that  this  has  not  been  done.  He  thinks 
that  on  the  average  the  men  work  about  4f  days  per  week.  Mr.  Boyle 
admits  that  the  time  worked  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  and  that 
this  is  especially  noteworthy  in  good  times.  He  grants  that  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  some  of  the  collieries  report  40  per  cent  of  their 
men  off  duly  without  cause ;  others  say  that  the  time  lost  is  not  above 
16  per  cent,  including  that  lost  on  account  of  sickness.  In  normal 
times  he  estimates  that  7  per  cent  is  a  fair  average  of  the  time  lost.  It 
is  an  undisputed  fact,  admitted  freely  by  both  employers  and  work- 
men, that  the  absences  are  very  much  more  numerous  immediately 
after  pay  day,  especially  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  the  fort- 
nightly payment,  than  at  other  times.  The  Saturday  after  pay  day 
is  a  holiday  by  agreement. 

In  this  county  a  conciliation  board,  consisting  of  15  members  chosen 
by  the  two  parties,  determines  changes  in  wages  by  negotiation.  The 
judge  of  the  county  court  is  chairman.  Strikes  are  almost  unknown. 
They  have  had  no  general  strike  in  thi^  region  for  15  years.  Li  1897 
a  small  strike  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  employers 
altered  the  mode  of  work  very  soon  after  a  decision  respecting 
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wages  had  gone  against  them.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Boyle  says  that 
his  workmen  did  not  have  a  good  case.  After  work  was  resumed  the 
joint  committee  decided  in  favor  of  the  employers.  There  was  a 
second  small  strike  at  one  of  the  mines  against  nonunion  workmen, 
but  the  union  itself  decided  against  the  strikers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  in  the  last  great  strike  in  Northumberland,  in  1887,  which 
lasted  nearly  4  months  and  involved  about  14,000  mine  workers,  the 
general  secretary  besought  the  men  not  to  strike,  and  warned  them 
that  instead  of  fighting  the  employer  they  were  fighting  one  another. 
He  declared  that  the  employers  were  not  trying  to  strengthen  the  non- 
union forces  or  he  would  have  supported  the  strike.  The  employers 
did  not,  in  the  case  concerned,  confer  with  any  body  of  nonunion  men. 

Every  3  months  the  working  places  in  the  mines  are  distributed 
amongst  the  men  by  a  process  locally  known  as  "  caviling  " — ^that  is,  by 
lot.  The  men  work  in  twos  or  fours — in  Northumberland,  usually  in 
fours — each  group  of  two  or  four  working  cooperatively  and  divid- 
ing the  wages  among  them.  Mr.  Boyle  regards  the  Northumberland 
miners  as  steadier  than  other  workmen.  In  this  county  there  was  a 
regular  board  of  conciliation  from  1894  to  1896 ;  but  when,  under  the 
action  of  this  board,  the  wages  went  down  in  the  depression  of  1896 
the  workmen  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  their  adherence  to  the 
idea  of  a  conciliation  board.  The  board  was  revived  again  in  1899. 
It  meets  once  in  3  months.  Each  side  has  a  body  of  accountants  that 
go  over  the  colliery  books  together,  take  the  selling  price  of  coal 
from  them,  and  make  a  joint  certificate.  In  case  of  disagreement  the 
county  judge  sits  with  the  arbitration  board  and  hears  all  the  argu- 
ments. If  the  board  does  not  then  agree,  the  judge  decides  as  sole 
arbiter.  In  comparatively  few  cases  has  the  appeal  been  made  under 
this  board  to  the  arbitrator. 

In  addition  to  the  board  of  conciliation  there  is  a  joint  board  con- 
sisting of  six  members  from  each  side,  with  the  county  judge  as  chair- 
man. This  meets  once  in  2  months.  This  board  is  of  long  standing, 
having  been  established  in  1872,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
it  accounts  for  the  great  peace  and  harmony  in  the  industry.  Under 
these  arrangements,  if  the  employers  see  any  workmen  getting  more 
than  5  per  cent  above  the  county  average,  they  may  approach  the 
men  and  ask  for  a  reduction.  If  they  can  not  agree,  it  is  brought  to 
the  joint  board — ^that  is,  to  the  joint  committee — which  considers  the 
case  within  10  days.  There  are  many  more  appeals  to  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  than  to  the  chairman  of  the  conciliation  board. 

The  Durham  Miners'  Association  was  organized  inl860  and  hay|:wo 
great  working  agreements  or  treaties  with  the  Coal  Owners'  Associa- 
tion of  the  county.  They  have  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  six 
members  from  each  association,  with  a  chairman  chosen  annually  by 
the  two  associations.    This  committee  may  deal  with  all  differences 
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arising  between  the  workmen  and  the  owners,  except  those  having  to 
do  with  county  matters  and  the  general  trade,  if  either  body  wishes 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  it.  This  particular  organization,  which 
dates  from  December  (>,  1892,  is  working  under  a  code  of  rules 
which  has  been  but  slightly  modified  since  the  time  it  was  established. 
Rule  16  declares  that  "  No  demand  from  the  workmen  shall  be  enter- 
tained *  *  *  where  it  is  shown  that  the  workmen  are  restricting 
their  work,  or  where  it  is  proved  that  the  men  have  generally  limited 
their  hours  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of  December  24,  1890." 
This  agreement  of  1890  was  the  one  under  which  the  workmen  got 
greatly  reduced  hours  and  voluntarily  submitted,  as  compensation 
therefor,  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  board  meets  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman.  The  Durham  coal  hewers  work  but  6^  hours  from  sur- 
face to  surface  and  are  said  to  average  but  4|  days,  or  shifts,  per  week. 
These  bodies  of  workmen  have  tried  various  forms  of  settling  their 
difficulties,  having  in  the  last  25  years  at  diflFerent  times  worked  under 
three  distinct  sliding  scales,  each  of  which  was  tried  and  each  of 
which,  after  trial,  has  been  abolished.  The  first  was  adopted  on 
March  14,  1877;  the  second  on  April  26,  1879;  the  third  on  April  29, 
1882.  In  every  case  the  workmen,  while  not  violating  the  sliding 
scale,  found  themselves  unwilling  to  maintain  it  under  a  falling  mar- 
ket, and  consequently,  according  to  the  methods  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment itself,  gave  notice  of  termination  of  the  contract.  A  concilia- 
tion or  arbitration  board  was  also  tried  in  the  early  nineties,  but  the 
workmen  became  dissatisfied  with  this  also  and  terminated  it  in  a 
legal  manner  in  July,  1896.  On  October  17, 1899,  the  board  was  rees- 
tablished at  the  instigation  of  the  workmen.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  includes  "  county  rates  of  wages  "  or  other  county  practices  and 
any  other  questions  not  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 
committee  that  it  may  be  agreed  between  the  parties  to  refer  to  the 
board.  The  board  consists  of  18  members  from  each  of  the  associa- 
tioas  concerned — ^that  is,  18  from  the  workmen's  unions,  divided 
among  the  different  branches  of  the  workmen,  and  18  from  the  owners' 
association. 

In  an  arbitration  case  decided  in  October,  1895,  the  owners  under- 
took to  show  a  restriction  of  output  by  taking  the  actual  returns  of 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  number  of  tons  produced  in  the 
year.  They  said :  ''  The  average  number  of  tons  produced  per  hewer 
per  shift  for  the  five  years  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1890,  was 
3.94,  while  for  the  four  and  one-half  years  ending  June  30,  1895,  the 
average  was  only  3.61,  at  once  showing  a  reduced  output  per  man  of 
0.33  tons,  or  8.37  per  cent.  Allowing  for  260  working  days  per 
annum,  this  represents  a  diminished  output  of  85.8  tons  per  man  per 
annum,  which,  multiplied  by  30,240,  the  number  of  hewers  at  the  1st 
of  January  this  year  (1895),  shows  a  total  loss  of  output  of  2,594,592 
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tons."  They  say  further  that  to  maintain  the  same  total  output  at 
the  advanced  rate  of  work  would  require  the  employment  of  2,767 
[2,764?]  additional  hewers,  and  add :  "  The  employment  of  this  large 
number  of  additional  men  for  the  production  of  the  same  quantity  of 
coal,  of  course,  involves  additional  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
houses  and  house  coals." 

As  late  as  the  date  of  tliis  arbitration,  or  in  1895,  it  came  out  clearly 
that  no  statistics  were  kept  by  either  party  which  would  enable  one 
to  get  at  the  actual  earnings  or  the  actual  output  of  individual  men 
or  even  groups  of  men.  The  nearest  they  could  come  to  accuracy 
in  this  particular  was  to  make  up  a  table  of  how  much  the  men  would 
have  earned  if  each  man  had  worked  every  day  that  the  mines  were 
open  at  the  agreed  rate  of  wages,  there  being  no  attempt  to  make 
allowance  for  various  interruptions  and  accidents,  which  greatly 
reduce  the  working  time.  The  workmen  said  in  this  arbitration, 
"  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  exact  number  of  days 
worked  per  fortnight,"  nor  did  the  employers  seem  able  to  give  this. 

The  Miners'  Association  of  Northumberland  is  governed  in  a  man- 
ner very  similar  to  that  of  Durham.  They,  too,  have  tried  various 
forms  of  joint  committees  and  boards  of  arbitration.  They  are  now 
acting  under  a  board  of  arbitration  which  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1900.  From  1892  to  1896  they  had  a  board  of  conciliation, 
which  was  abolished  at  the  instigation  of  the  workmen.  They  have 
also  had  their  sliding  scales  at  various  times,  and  these,  too,  have  been 
abolished.  They  had  their  first  sliding  scale  in  November,  1879,  and 
this  was  terminated  by  the  workmen  at  the  end  of  1882.  The  second 
scale  was  adopted  on  March  9,  1883,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
owners  in  December,  1886.  The  third  was  entered  into  on  May  24, 
1887,  and  was  terminated  by  the  men  in  December  of  that  same  year. 

In  some  respects  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association  is  more 
effective  than  that  of  Durham,  for  the  reason  that  the  ascertainment 
of  the  prices  for  each  quarter  is  made  by  accountants  employed 
jointly  by  the  men  and  by  the  employers.  Under  the  sliding  scale, 
of  course,  the  action  was  automatic  and  reductions  or  increases  were 
proportionate  to  the  changes  in  selling  price.  In  the  case  of  a  falling 
market  the  employers,  fearing  further  and  rapid  decrease  of  price, 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  inelasticity  of  the  scale.  In  the  case  of  rising 
prices  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the  workmen.  The  result  was  the 
abolition  of  sliding  scales  and  an  appeal  to  a  conciliation  board, 
which  was  not  strictly  bound  by  the  percentages.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  Northumberland  workmen,  like  those  of  Durham  and  else- 
where, are  always  demanding  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  especially  of  the  profits  of  the  employers.  At  a  council  meeting 
of  the  Northumberland  Mutual  Confidence  Association — that  is,  of 
H.  Doc.  784,  5&-2 58 
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the  trade-union  or  labor  association — held  in  March,  1900,  one  of  the 
workmen  said,  in  commenting  on  the  slight  increase  in  wages  that 
they  had  got  in  a  rising  market :  "  I  do  not  lay  any  charge  against 
the  accountants  or  anyone  else,  but  this  we  do  say — ^we  do  not  believe 
the  figures.  Whether  the  figures  are  right  or  wrong,  we  do  not 
believe  them.  We  do  not  believe  the  statements  about  existing  prices, 
and  until  there  is  something  found  to  show  us  we  won't  believe." 
Mr.  English,  of  the  conciliation  board,  said  at  this  conference :  "  I 
used  to  have  a  grave  suspicion  as  to  whether  the  ascertained  prices 
were  the  real  prices."  The  force  and  rapidity  with  which  a  sentiment 
or  opinion  sweeps  through  such  a  body  of  workmen  as  the  Northum- 
berland miners  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  dissatisfaction  with 
a  conciliation  board  was  manifested  in  1896,  and  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  board  was  submitted  to  the  membership,  the  vote  was 
10,121  for  and  3,540  against  abolition;  and  yet  within  three  or  four 
years  the  same  body  of  men  voted  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  con- 
ciliation board. 

In  1896  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  council  of  the  North- 
umberland Miners'  Association  that  men  who  lost  their  jobs  because 
they  were  below  the  average  in  ability  or  efficiency  should  be  sup- 
ported as  sacrificed  men,  on  the  ground  that  "as  turning  men  off  for 
such  reason  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  system  of  averaging  one  man 
with  another,  and  denies  the  principle  of  county  average,  seeing  there 
is  no  rule  to  defend  such  cases  as  these,  and  it  gives  liberty  to  masters 
to  impose  upon  the  old  men."  This  proposition  was  voted  down  in 
the  council  meeting  by  a  vote  of  17  to  30.  Later  the  proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  different  collieries  and  was  voted  down  by  149 
to  188.  At  a  meeting  of  the  conciliation  board  on  January  10,  1896, 
the  employers  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  the  improvepient  in 
machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  about  the  mines,  the  cost  of 
production  had  largely  increased  in  the  12  or  13  years,  but  the 
official  report  of  the  workman  in  this  board  says:  "This  was  not 
due,  they  frankly  admitted,  to  any  fault  of  the  workman,  but  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  gradually  being  compelled  to  work  under  less 
favorable  conditions  through  being  driven  into  thinner  seams."  The 
report  says  further :  "As  regards  the  days  worked  per  fortnight,  this 
no  doubt  was  a  very  serious  element  both  to  employers  and  workmen, 
and  it  was  unfortunately  too  true  that  there  had  been  a  great  falling 
off  in  1896  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year."  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  say  how  much  of  this  short  time  was  due  to  the  workmen 
and  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  slackness  in  trade  and  closing  down 
or  to  accidents  to  the  different  collieries. 

On  July  20,  1897,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Northumberland 
Miners'  Association,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the  workmen  at  Dud- 
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ley  to  be  permitted  to  strike  to  force  certain  nonunion  men  to  join 
the  union,  stated :  "  We  wish  to  point  out  that  while  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  owners  will  probably  refuse  to  entertain  any  demands  from 
us  of  a  general  character  while  collieries  are  on  strike  or  have  their 
notices  in  to  strike,  we  have  no  power  to  prevent  collieries  giving  in 
their  notices  so  long  as  the  resolution  passed  by  the  county  remains 
unrescinded."  The  executive  committee  on  July  29,  1897,  took  sub- 
stantially the  same  attitude  in  regard  to  forcing  a  holiday  on  the 
bank  holiday.  The  workmen  by  ballot  had  decided  upon  a  holiday, 
and  the  owners  had  entered  formal  protest  against  it  and  had  threat- 
ened to  take  legal  action.  The  committee  said:  "While  we  recog- 
nize that  workmen  can  not  legally  leave  the  pits  idle  without  the 
sanction  of  their  respective  managers,  we  have  no  power,  in  view  of 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  to  advise  that  the 
pits  should  work  on  that  day."  At  a  council  meeting  held  May  15 
to  17,  1897,  there  stood  on  the  calendar  a  proposition  that  the  bank 
holiday  be  a  holiday  and  that  notice  be  sent  to  the  coal  owners.  The 
minute  entered  against  this  is :  "  This  was  not  voted  upon,  as  it  was 
decided  at  the  November  council  meeting,  1896,  that  the  owners 
should  be  informed  that  the  bank  holiday  would  be  observed  as  a  gen- 
eral holiday  throughout  the  county." 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  English  workmen  on  the  stop-day 
policy  is  voiced  in  the  journal  of  the  boot  and  shoe  operatives  for 
August,  1902,  in  commenting  on  the  local  conditions  in  the  South 
Wales  colliery.  The  journal  says :  "  The  position  taken  up  by  the 
owners  appeared  to  be  absolutely  illogical.  When  they  desire  to  keep 
up  prices  they  can  lay  the  men  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  labor  value,  ought  not,  in  the  minds  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  be  allowed  to  play  for  a  day." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLTJSION. 

It  will  probably  appear  to  one  who  has  read  the  foregoing  report 
that  a  study  of  the  question  of  restriction  of  output  in  Great  Britain 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be.  That  there  is  much 
mutual  distrust  and  iU  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  can  not  be  denied.  In  many  respects  the  development  of 
modem  democracy  and  the  powerful  trade  unions  have  made  the  old 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  absolutely  untenable.  In 
fact,  they  require,  if  there  is  to  be  industrial  peace,  a  new  definition 
of  the  familiar  phrase  "my  business."  A  multitude  of  variations 
in  the  relations  have  been  forced  upon  the  employers  by  trade  unions, 
but  the  employers  seem  to  be  far  from  accepting  such  a  modification 
of  the  meaning  of  this  term  as  will  in  any  measure  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tions and  demands  of  the  working  people.  Many  English  employers 
who  have  had  to  deal  in  practice  with  the  workingman  on  the  basis  of 
(Jbllective  bargaining  are  far  from  accepting  that  as  a  general  theory 
or  a  satisfactory  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
predict  that  collective  bargaining  has  become  a  fixture  of  the  British 
industrial  system.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  purely  and  simply  a 
question  of  solidity  and  strength  of  labor  organization  as  to  how  far 
the  old  idea  of  the  phrase  "  my  business  "  must  be  discounted.  For 
as  soon  as  the  unions  in  a  given  trade,  especially  one  that  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  technical  skill,  are  able  to  acquire  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  labor  for  the  time  being  in  that  trade,  either  by 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  or  by  persuading  those  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  trade  to  join  the  union,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  can  make  their  own  terms  with  the  employers.  This  is  doubly 
true  as  the  closeness  of  federation  of  one  trade  and  one  country,  even, 
with  another  increases.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  allegation  and  coimter- 
charges  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  the  labor  organi- 
zation becomes  effective  in  such  a  transition  period  as  the  present, 
it  is  likely  more  and  more  to  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  costly  and  diffi- 
cult strike,  first,  because  the  strike  is  likely  at  best  to  be  unsuccessful ; 
in  the  next  place,  were  the  probability  of  success  very  much  greater 
than  it  is,  the  object  of  the  union  is  to  exact  better  terms  from  the 
employer  and  if  the  union  is  strong  enough  to  have  any  considerable 
chance  of  conducting  a  successful  strike  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
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it  can  exact  favorable  terms  from  the  employer  without  resorting  to  a 
strike. 

Whatever  the  intellectual  shortcomings  of  the  English  working- 
man  may  be,  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  a  progres- 
sive world  and  that  the  general  scale  of  well-being,  comfort,  and 
even  luxury  has  been  very  greatly  raised  in  the  last  generation  or 
two.  His  ambition,  therefore,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  being  as  well 
off  as  his  father  was,  or  even  with  having  an  acknowledged  increase 
in  both  his  nominal  and  real  wages,  so  long  as  he  sees  his  employer 
raising  his  standard  of  life  very  much  more  rapidly  than  the  work- 
man can  do,  even  with  the  increased  wages.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  method  which  the  workingman  is  likely  to  take  to  accom- 
plish his  object  will  depend  on  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  and  he 
is  likely  to  try  many  different  methods  of  attack.  It  would  be 
strange,  therefore,  if  he  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resort  at  times 
to  restriction  of  output.  But  while,  as  indicated  in  the  introductory 
pages,  restriction  was  often  the  r^ult  of  formal  action  of  the  local 
or  general  unions  during  a  calmer  stage  of  the  public  mind,  that 
stage  has  practically  disappeared.  However,  with  the  thorough  feel- 
ing of  solidarity  among  the  membership  of  the  English  unions  such 
formal  action  is  not  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  a  restrictive 
policy.  In  fact  it  is  to-day  impossible  that  such  a  policy  should  be 
publicly  and  openly  adopted  by  a  great  national  union  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  national  unions  which  have  any  hope  of  permanency 
have  too  much  at  stake  in  the  way  of  reputation  and  accumulated 
funds,  and  have  learned  too  thoroughly  that  there  are  better  ways  of 
accomplishing  their  object.  Formal  restriction,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  be,  as  it  doubtless  has  been  in  the  past,  a  matter  of  general  under- 
standing among  the  workmen  in  certain  shops  or  districts,  carried 
on,  perhaps,  against  the  judgment  of  the  national  union  leaders,  and 
ofttimes  without  those  leaders  having  any  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

When  it  comes  to  the  indirect  action  of  the  unions  which  really 
may  affect  the  output  in  a  serious  w^ay  the  matter  is  somewhat  clearer, 
for  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  the  changed  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  the  question  of  manning  and  rating  ma- 
chines, of  apprentices,  of  standard  rates,  and  numerous  other  things 
constitute  the  weapons  of  the  laborers.  Inasmuch  as  the  workmen 
are  insisting  on  having  more  and  more  to  do  with  these  points,  they 
are  insisting  more  and  more  that  no  change  whatever  shall  be  made 
in  organization,  methods,  or  material  except  by  mutual  consent,  and 
this,  with  the  present  traditional  ideas  of  the  employer  respecting  the 
relation  of  labor  and  capital,  will  always  mean  a  restriction  of  output 
measured  by  what  could  be  attained  if  the  employers  could  ignore  the 
feelings,  and  what  the  employees  consider  the  rights,  of  the  working- 
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men.  That  the  ethical  sentiment  of  this  age  does  give  the  workmg- 
man  a  right  to  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  he 
works  the  employers  are  not  yet  ready  to  grant.  Until  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  so  every  individual  negotiation  means  delay,  fear,  and  mis- 
trust, and  more  or  less  check  on  the  output  of  the  industry.  So  long 
as  that  remains  true,  whatever  may  be  their  formal  utterances  or 
whatever  may  be  the  rules  of  their  unions  in  regard  to  the  manning 
of  machines,  piece  price,  and  bonus  systems,  or  anything  else,  the 
workingmen  practically  oppose  every  change  which  originates  in  the 
mind  or  desire  of  the  employer.  They  mistrust  the  employer.  They 
are  thoroughly  afraid  that  he  will  get  the  major  part  of  the  gain  from 
any  improvement  in  organization,  machinery,  or  method.  Fortu- 
nately, the  unions  are  becoming  so  strong  and  so  well  organized,  and 
as  a  result  have  forced  organization  of  the  employers  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  constant  contact  between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
organizations  is  resulting  more  and  more  in  working  agreements, 
boards  of  arbitration,  joint  committees,  and  other  bits  of  machinery, 
all  of  which  are  tending  to  develop  that  degree  of  mutual  knowledge 
which  alone  can  dispel  the  existing  mutual  distrust.  On  the  whole, 
the  movement  in  this  direction  seems  hopeful.  In  proportion  as  the 
parties  come  to  understand  better  each  other's  motives  and  minds — 
and  that  means  a  much  larger  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men of  costs,  profits,  and  depreciation  than  they  have  ever  had 
before — the  mutual  distrust  will  tend  to  disappear.  Along  this  line 
seems  to  lie  the  hope  of  British  industry. 
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268,  281-287.  304-310,  314-316,  318-321.  323.  324.  327-830.  833, 
334,  336,  337,  340,  343-346,  351-354.  356.  358,  362,  366,  873-376 
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Apprentices 270,  271 

Bricklayers   (Great  Britain) 867-878 

Bricklayers  and  masons  (United  States) 279-298 

Carpenters 314-319 

Electrical    workers 330-332 

Elevator  constructors 332-334 

Foremen . 209,270 

Lathers 319-323 

Marble   workers 334-340 

Painters,  decorators,  and  paper  hangers 324-327 

Plasterers 298-307 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters 360-374 

Roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers 327-330 

Steam  and  hot  water  fitters 374-376 

Stonecutters 340-352 

Stone  masons  (Great  Britain) 878-880 

Structural  iron  workers 307-314 

Tile  layers 352-360 

Bunch  makers,  cigar  making  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 560-564,  566-577 

Butchers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 711-716 

C. 

Cabinetmaking  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  in  (Great  Britain) 881-888 

Ca'canny,  discussion  of 723-736 

Calkers,  shipbuilding  industry,  restrictions  of  (Great  Britain) 807,808 

Capitalist  associations  and  lalior  unions,  restrictions  by 22-26 

Carlisle  agreement  in  engineering  Industry  (Great  Britain) 770,771 

Carrlers-in,  lamp  chimney  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 647 

Car  wheels,  restriction  of  manufacture  of 165, 166 

Carpenters,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 314-319 

Chain  machine  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  description  of 410-412 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America,  account  of 557,558 

Cigar  makers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 560-585 

Cigar  making  establishments,  statistics  of 559-564,  584,  585 

Cigar  making  industry : 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  in 558,559 

Apprentices,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 579-581 

Bunch  makers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 560-564,  566-577 

Blue  la'oel   in 581-585 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  of  America 557.  558 

Cigar  makers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 660-585 

Females,  per  cent  of,  in  various  kinds  of  establishments 560 

Foremen,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 579 

Hand,  cigar  making  by 565-568 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 560-565 

Machinery  in,  use  of 571-577 

Occupations  In,  discussion  of 559  , 

Piece  price  system  In 570,571 

Regulations  and   restrictions  In 555-585 

Rollers,  cigar,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 560-564,  56(^-577 

Scrap  filler  cigars,  discussion  of 577,578 

Statistical  tables 559-564,  584,  585 

Team  workers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 560-564,  566-577 

Wages  of  employees  in 561-563,567 

Cleaners-off,  lamp  chimney  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 646,  647 

Closed  agreements  with  emplo3'ers  In  building  trades 274,275 

Closed  and  open  associations  or  unions,  definition  of 23 

Closed  and  oi)€n  shop  or  market,  definition  of 23,  24 

Clothing  industry,  ready-made : 

Coat  makers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 552,553 

Cutters,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 534-538 

Cutting  with  the  band  knife  in 537-539 

Cutting  with  the  electric  knife  in 537 

Discharging  employees   in 553,  554 

Hours  of  lalwr  of  employees  in 535,536,545-547 

Pants  makers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 550-552 

Regulations  and  restrictions  in 531-554 

Tailors,  regulntionti  and  restrictions  of 539-550 

Wages  of  employees  in 535,  536,  538,  644-547,  550-552 

Coal  lands,  anthracite,  value  of 487 

Coal  mining  Industry.      {See  Anthracite  coal  mining  industry ;  Bituminous  coal 
mining  Industry.) 

Coal  mining  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  In  (Great  Britain) 907-915 

Coal,  output  of  different  grades  of,  in  Illinois  mines,  1900  to  1902 405,406 

Coal  produced  per  keg  of  powder  used  in  typical  mining  counties  of  Illinois 401—403 

Competitive  conditions,  equalizing,  in  bituminous  coal  mining 390-394 

Composition  In  printing  and  publishing  industry : 

Cost  of,  in  daily  newspaper  ofilces  (English  language) 40 

Cost  of,  in  daily  newspaper  offices  (German  language) 69 

Linotype  and  hand  compared 37,38 

Machine,  dead  line  in 53-56 

Compositors — 

English  and  German,  speed  of.  compared 71-75 

in  Great  Britain,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 739-747 

in  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  compared 740-747 

Justifications  of,  for  restrictions - 76-77 
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output  of,  in  typical  newspaper  offices 45-48 

speed  of.  In  daily  newspaper  offices  (English  language) 38-48 

speed  of,  in  daily  newspaper  offices  (German  language) 65-71 

speed  of,  In  Great  Britain 741,  742 

Contract,  subcontract,  gang,  and  task  systems  in  machine  Industry 135-141 

Contract  system,  discussion  of 19 

Cost  of  production  and  idle  days  In  anthracite  mining 515-518 

Cutters-down,  lamp  chimney  industry,  regulations  ana  restrictions  6t 647 

Cutters,  regulations  and  restrictions  of.  In — 

boot  and   shoe  Industry 592-595 

clothing,  ready-made,  industry 534-533 

window  glass  Industry 607,608,614-616,620-624 

Cutting  with  the  band  and  with  the  electric  knife,  ready-made  clothing  Industry.  537-530 

I>. 

Day  and  a  dollar  system 126,  127 

Day  wage  system,  discussion  of 19,  20 

Day  work  and  bonus  systems  in  machine  industry,  compared 127,  128 

Day  work  and  premium  systems  In  machine  industry,  compared 133,  134 

Day  work,  bonus,  and  piece  operations  in  iron  foundry,  compared 155-165 

Dead  line  in  machine  composition 53-5« 

Decorators,  pottery  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 676 

Definitions  and  general  discussion  of  restriction  of  output 13--M) 

Deterioration  in  quality  of  product  In  ^>otterT  industry ._ 679-681 

Differential  piece-rate,  bonus,  and  premium  plans  in  machine  Industry 122-135 

Differentials,  machine.  In  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  discussion  and  sum- 
mary   of 416-426 

Dippers,  pottery  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 668,  676-680,  684,  683 

Discharging  and  employing  workmen,  restrictions  on  the  employer's  freedom  in 20-22 

Dish  makers,  pottery  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 676,  688 

Division  of  labor  as  a  means  of  increasing  speed 15 

Division  of  labor  in  cigar  making 668-570 

Dressers,  boot  and  shoe  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 592-594 

Drillers,  shipbuilding  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of  (Great  Britain) 807,808 

Earnings.     {See  Wages.) 

Economy  of  administration,  definition  and  discussion  of 15 

Electrical  workers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 330-332 

Elevator  constructors,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 332—334 

Employing  and  discharging  workmen,  restrictions  on  the  employer's  freedom  In 20-22 

Engineering  Employers,  B^ederatlon  of  (Great  Britain) 790,791 

Engineering  Industry,  general.     (Sec  General  engineering  industry.) 

Engineering  strike  and  lockout  of  1897-98   (Great  Britain) 782-790 

English  equivalent  of  German  composition 71-75 

Equalizing  competitive  conditions  In  bituminous  coal  mining 390-394 

Equalization  of  turns  in  bituminous  coal  mining . 450-458 


Federation  of  Engineering  Employers  (Great  Britain) 790,  791 

Feeders,  lamp  chimney  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 647 

Filers,  saw  manufacturing  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of i 230 

Finishers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of,  in — 

boot  and  shoe  industry 592-594 

f^lass  bottle  industry 630-633 

lamp  chimney   industry '. 646,647 

pottery  industry 66S 

Fitters,  agricultural  Implement  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 199,200 

Fitters,  steam  and  hot  water,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 374-376 

Fitters  and  stitchers,  boots  and  shoes,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 592-594 

Flint  and  green  glass  industries,  regulations  and  restrictions  In 624-662 

Flatteners,  window  glass,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 607,  608,  614-616,  619-624 

Foreman,  relation  of,  to  union  In  shipbuilding  industry  (Great  Britain) 834-837 

Foremen,  regulations  and  restrictions  of,  in — 

building   trades ^  269.  270 

cigar  making  industry 570 

printing  and  publishing  industry 88-91 

Foundries,  iron,  regulations  and  restrictions  In 149-165 

Foundry  and  machine  shops.     (See  Machine  industry.) 

Foundrymen,  machine  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 217-220 

G. 

Gaffers,  lamp  chimney  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 646,  647 

Gang,  contract,  subcontract,  and  task  systems  in  machine  industry 135-141 

Gas  fitters  and  plumbers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 366-374 

Gatherers,  lamp  chimney  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 646-643 

Gatherers,  window  glass  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 614-616,  617,  619-624 

General  engineering  Industry  (Great  Britain)  : 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  In 770,  771,  784-790,  798,  790 

Apprentices,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 774-782 

Bonus  system  In 766,  767 

Carlisle   agreement 770,  771 

Conference  of  1897-98™ « . . 783-790 
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Conferences  since   1898 791-798 

Current  conditions  clause  of  agreement  of  1898 798,  799 

Federation  of  Engineering  Employers 790,791 

Iron  molders,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 800 

Machine  tenders,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 757-761 

One  break  system  in 771-774 

Piecework,  bonus,  and  premium  systems  In 761-770 

Regulations  and  restrictions  in 749-800 

Strike  and  lockout  of  1897-98 782,  783 

German  and  English  compositors,  speed  of,  compared 71-75 

German  compositors,  speed  of,  in  daily  newspaper  offices 65-71 

Glass  bottle  Industry : 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  In 637,  638 

Apprentices,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 637-641 

Blowers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 629-636 

Finishers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 630-633 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 637,  638 

Production  of  glass  bottles  in  union  and  nonunion  shops 629-631 

Regulations  and  restrictions  in 629-641 

Wages  of  employees  in 630-633 

Glass  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  in ^  597-662 

Glass  industry.     (See  Flint  and  green  glass  Industries ;  Glass  bottle  industry ; 
Lamp  chimney  industry ;  Window  glass  industry.) 

Glass  workers,  Immigration  of,  attitude  of  unions  toward 615,  616 

Good  fellowship  scheme  in  general  engineering  industry  (Great  Britain) 767-770 

Grinders,  agricultural  implement  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 203-205 

Grinders,  saw  and  manufacturing  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 229 

H. 

Hand  and  machine  output  per  man  per  day  in  bituminous  mines,  compared 443-447 

Hand  and  machine  rates  in  bituminous  mining  established  by  Illinois  agreement 

for  year  beginning  April  1,  1902 417,  418 

Hand  composition  as  compared  with  linotype 37,  38 

Hand,  machine,  and  paste-mold  work  In  lamp  chimney  industry,  compared 644-650 

Handy  men,  machine  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 217-222 

Hardware,  manufacturers  of,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 99-101 

High-speed  tool  steel  as  related  to  restriction 110-113 

Hire  and  discharge,  restrictions  on  employer's  freedom  to 20-22,458-478 

Hoggers-ln,  pottery  industry,  discussion  or 686,  703 

Holders-up,  shipbuilding  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 807,  808 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  In  various  industries : 

Anthracite  coal  mining 517,618 

Boots   and  shoes 592,  593 

Brickmaking 380,  381 

Building  trades 2f;9,  281-288.  304.  306-310,  314,  318,  310,  821.  323,  324. 

327,  328,  330,  333,  334,  -336,  337,  340,  343-346,  352-354,  358,  362,  366,  373-376 

Cigar  making 560-565 

Clothing,  ready-made 635,  536,  546-547 

Glass  bottles 637,  638 

Machine  industry 156, 163, 177,  214,  215,  229,  230 

Pottery 707 

Printing  and  publishing 39.54,55,69.85,92 

Shipbuilding  (Great  Britain) 80^-808,  820 

Window  glass 608 

Hours  of  labor  and  use  of  machinery  in  boot  and  shoe  Industry  (Great  Britain)—  857,  858 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages,  relation  of,  to  restriction 15-17 

Hours  of  labor  saved  and  premiums  paid  in  establishment  using  premium  system 

In  machine  industry 128-134 

House  shops,  day  and  a  dollar  system  In 126, 127 

I. 

Idle  days  and  cost  of  production  In  anthracite  mining 515-518 

Immigration  of  window  glass  workers,  attitude  of  unions  toward 615,  616 

Initiation  fees  In  mine  worker's  union,  relation  of,  to  restriction 478-481 

Intensity  of  exertion,  discussion  of 14 

Interference  with  methods  of  wage  payment,  discussion  of 17-20 

Iron  and  steel  industry  : 

Iron,  sheet  steel,  and  tin  plate  workers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 236-262 

Manufacturers'  associations  and  pools  in 235,  236 

Puddlers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 240-246 

Regulations  and  restrictions  in 2.33-262 

Sheet  mills,  regulations  and  restrictions  in 246-256 

Tin  plate  mills,  regulations  and  restrictions  In 256-262 

*       Wages  of  employees  In ^ 249-251 

Iron  molders — 

agreements  of,  relative  to  restriction 153, 161, 163,  164, 169-183, 197 

attitude  of,  toward  the  machine 166-169, 171-173 

in  agricultural  implement  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 205-207 

in  general  engineering  Industry,   regulations  and   restrictions  of    (Great 

Britain) 800 

regulations  and  restrictions  of 149-179,  227,  22S 

Iron  rollers,  speed  of 252-2.55 

Iron,  sheet  steel,  and  tin  plate  workers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 236-240 
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Jigger  men,  pottery  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of ^ 667,  668,  671, 

676.  679.  680,  686>«94,  697-700 
Job  making,  dividing  up  the  work,  and  kindred  complaints  in  printing  and  pub- 
lishing industry 79-85 

JustlUcations  of  restriction  of  output,  summary  of 26-30 

K. 

Kiinmen,  pottery  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 668-673,  676-685 

L.. 

Label,  union,  In  boot  and  shoe  industry 5S9-592 

Label,  union  (blue),  in  cigar  making  industry 581-585 

Labor,  division  of,  as  a  means  of  increasing  speed 15 

Labor  unions  and  capitalist  associations,  restrictions  of  membership  in 22-24 

Lamp  chimney  industry : 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  in 652 

Apprentices,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 651,  652 

Blowers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 642-652 

Carriers-in,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 647 

Cleaners-ofT,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 646,  647 

Cutters-down,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 647 

Feeders,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 647 

Finishers 646,  647 

Gaffers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 646,647,652 

Gatherers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 646-648 

Hand,  machine,  and  paste-mold  work  in,  compared 644-650 

Regulations  and  restrictions  in 641-662 

Wages  of  employees   In 646-648 

Lathers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 319-323 

Linotype  machine — 

ages  of  operators  employed  on,  in  certain  newspaper  offices 76 

attitude  of  the  Typographical  Union  toward 35-37 

composition  on,  compared  with  hand  composition 37,38 

statistics  of  composition  on,  in  daily  newspaper  offices  (English  language).       39,  40 
statistics  of  composition  on,  in  daily  newspaper  offices  (German  language)  69 

use  of,  in  Great  Britain 741-747 

Loaders,  bituminous  coal  mines,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 433-430 

Loading  bug  dust  in  bituminous  coal  mines 42<V-430 

Lost  time,  attitude  of  Boiler  Makers'  Society  toward  (Great  Britain) 830-833 

M. 

Machine  differentials  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  discussion  and  summary  of 416-426 

Machine  industry : 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees  in 153. 161,  163,  164,  169-183, 197 

Bonus,  premium,  and  differential  piece  plans  in J  22-135 

Car  wheels,  etc..  manufacture  of,  regulations  and  restrictions  in 165, 166 

Contract,  subcontract,  gang,  and  task  systems  in 1.^5-141 

Establishments  in,  restrictions  according  to 196-231 

High-speed   tool   steel    in 110-113 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 156, 163, 177,  214,  215,  229,  230 

Iron  molders'  agreements  relative  to  restrictions  in 169-183 

Iron  molders  and  the  machine  In 166-169,  171-173,  227,  228 

Iron  molding,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 149-165 

Justifications  and  explanations  of  restrictions  in 142-140 

Machinery  and  machinery  products,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 101-103 

Manufacturers  of  hardware,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 99-101 

One  man.  one  machine,  in 103-110,  217,  218,  221 

Piecework    in 114-122 

Regulations  and  restrictions  In 97-231 

Stove  molding,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 178-185,  222-226 

Wages  of  employees  In 119.  120, 

129-136,  151,  154,  158.  160,  163,  166-168,  190-195,  198-209,  212-216,  223-231 

Machine  industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  of  employees  in  : 

Apprentices    218-222,226,  227 

Assemblers 200-211,  215,  218 

Blacksmiths 217-222 

Carpenters _—    217-222 

Foundry  men 217-220 

Handymen 217-222 

Iron    molders 149-179,  227,  228 

Journeymen 217-222 

Machine  hands 209-211,  217 

Machinists    101-103,  200,  201,  207,  208-217,  226-228 

Metal  polishers,  buffers,' and  brass  molders 189— 190 

Molders,  car  wheel 165,  166 

Pattern    makers , 185-189 

Polishers 211-214 

Woodworkers 209-211,  216 

Machine-mining  mines  in  Illinois,  statistics  of 413 

Machine  operators  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 440-442 

Machine  tenders,  regulations  and  restrictions  of,  in — 

general  engineering  Industry  (Great  Britain) 757-761 

printing  and  publishing  industry 94,95 
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Machinery  and  hardware  Industry,  regulations  and  restrictions  in 07-231 

Machinery,  restrictions  on  the  use  ofi^  methods  of  applying 14, 15 

Machines  In — 

bituminous  coai  mines,  attitude  of  mine  operators  toward 412^16 

bituminous  coal  mines,  in  use  in  Illinois  and  competing  States,  1801  to 

1002 415.  416 

bituminous  coal  mines,  output  of 430-433 

bituminous  coal  mines,  output  per  man  per  day 442-448 

bituminous  coal  mines,  per  cent  of  total  coal  mined  by,  in  various  States, 

1808-1002    415 

bituminous  coal  mines,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 407-450 

boot  and  shoe  industry,  attitude  of  workingmen  toward  (Great  Britain) 841, 

•    842,848-855 

boot  and  shoe  industry,  effect  of 502 

boot  and  shoe  industry,  use  of,  and  hours  of  lal>or  (Great  Britain) 8r>7.  858 

cigar  making  industry,  relation  of,  to  restriction 571-577 

general  engineering  Industry,  use  of  (Great  Britain) 750-761 

glass  bottle  Industry,  use  of 635,636 

lamp  chimney  industry,  use  of 642-650 

machine  industry,  attitude  of  iron  moiders'  union  toward 166-160,  171-173 

printing  and  publishing  industry,  composition  on,  as  compared  with  hand 

composition    37, 38 

printing  and  publishing  industry,  use  of  (Great  Britain) 741-Y47 

shipbuilding  Industry,  attitude  of  boiler  makers  toward  (Great  Britain) 833 

window  glass  industry,  attitude  of  unions  toward 012-614 

Machinists — 

definition  of 104 

Justifications  and  explanations  of  restrictions  of 142-140 

regulations  and  restrictions  of 101-103,200,201,207,208-217,226-228 

union,  attitude  of,  toward  piecework 114-122 

Manufacturers'  associations  and  pools  in  iron  and  steel  Industry,  regulations  and 

restrictions  of 235,  236 

Marble  workers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 334-340 

Masons  and  bricklayers,  regulations  and  restrictions  of 270-208 

Maximum  wage  in  anthracite  coal  mining,  relation  of  union  to 510-524 

Metal  polishers,  buffers,  and  brass  moiders.  re;;u]atIons  and  restrictions  of 180-106 

Methods  of  wage  payment,  general  discussion  of 17-20 

Mine  workers'  union,  initiation  fees  in,  relation  of,  to  restriction 478-481 

Miners,  anthracite — 

attitude  of,  toward  restriction 511-515 

regulations  and  restrictions  of 483-520 

wages  and  days  of  work  of,  in  various  collieries,  by  classified  earnings 522-524 
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